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TO 
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BALEM, MASSACllL’SETTS. 


SlK, 

I have ventured to inscribe ibis book with your 
name, for the following reasons. I wished to prove, that 
mach as I have wandered, iny heart and my affections 
have still had their stationary points. It is my pride 
to hope, amidst all the vicissitudes, through which I have 
passed, that the friends of my youth will be those of my 
ago. Years in their flight will never shed the mildew of 
oblivion over kindnesses, which have marked every 
p Tiod of my intercourse with you. Tliosc kindnesses are 
alike associated with the remembrance of scenes that 
have passed in the land of my birth, and in distant regions 
west of ihc Blississippi. To you and one other friend it 
is owing, that I ever appeared before the public. I know 
not, if the public will thank you, or if it ought. I feel, 
that I, at least, ought never to forget the kindness and 
munificence of the motive. While your keels plough 
every sea, bringing home the rich harvests of commerce, 
I have always known you the earftest and consistent friend 
of ihe sacred soil and the plough. This acquaintance 
with predilections, apparently so foreign from those, which 
have governed your pursuits in life, has added an inducc- 
.ment to inscribe to you a book, which, while it presents a 
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brief sketch of*^aTI\|e great interests of our country,^ 
dwells with most detalUjiipon the fertility of the Ameri 
soil, and the uncounted millions of acres of its untilled and 
teeming wildeniess, yet to be occupied by independent 
and happy yeomen. 

Fortunate as has been the general course of your 
career, since my first work was inscribed with your name, 
you have experienced a loss as severe, as can try the 
human heart, and Ikivc sustained it with a firmness of 
Christian philosophy, which proved that in tlie midst of 
prosperity you had not forgotten on what tenure we hold 
all the blessings of diis mutable existence. 

May you continue to enjoy the luxury of doing goc^, 
in the tranquil repose of resignation in the midst of the" 
children, that remain to you, rendering your age as happy, 
as your past life has been honorable and useful 

With feelings of indelible gratitude and respect, 

I subscribe myself your friend and humble servant, 

Timothy Flint. 
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PREFACE. 


Had the author boon aware, when he assumed this task, of the amount 
of labor and difTiculty, in which it would involve him, ho would have 
shrunk from it in dismay. But he had an non need the work and made no 
inconsiderable progress in it, before a full view of the difficulties and 
discouragements oixnied upon him. One of the difficulties, and tliat 
by no means an inconsiderable one, wa.s that of procuring materials for 
all that part of the work, which could not bo supplied by his own personal 
observation. From a general consciousness of the western people, of the 
incompetence of most of those who have assumed to collect materials for 
works of this sort, and an unwillingness, that their names should stands 
as authorities, it has hapi>eiied, that they, who were most capable of fur- 
nishing materials, have iicard with inditreienco and neglect solicitations 
to furnish such materials. 

There seems to be but one sure and adcipiatc avenue to such collection; 
and that is, to travel from state to state, and from capital to capital, to 
make it in person. Sucii is the expense attending this mode, that very 
few, who belong to the proverbially poor fraternity of authors, can afford 
it. Such, also, is the length of time, necessary to complete '"such a tour, 
with the requisite deliberation and delay, that, owing to the rapid changes, 
effected in the scene by time, the first part of the sketch has become an 
inadequate representation, before the last is completed. Whatever be the 
industry, lionesty of intention, and ability of the author of such a work, 
he must bo content to prepare it under all these disadvantages, and 
identify his fortunes witli a class of writers, whose wTilings upon similar 
subjects, however deserving, have rapidly passed into oblivion. In addi- 
tion to those preliminary difficulties, the author had to encounter that of 
ill health, which, whether it tie an allowed plea to enter, in palliation of 
defects, or not, is certainly a very great impediment in prosecuting works 
of, this sort. At the same time, his hands have been filled with laborious 
avocations of another kind. 
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But it is unncccjfisary to tlweli on these, and various other difficalties^^ 
easy to name. The author had given a pledge, and ^put Ms hand to 
plough.'^ Ho felt, too, that he Jjad some grounds, on which to assume 
sucli a work. Jlc had devoted tlic best portion of twelve years to explor- 
ing the Western country. He had remained one or more sejisonrin each 
of its great divisions, lie had been familiar with Cincinnati, St. Louis> 
and New Orleans, the points most ceiitral to the information and resources 
of their respective divisions, and had resided in each of those capitals. 
He had traversed this great valley, in all its chief directions, in an em- 
ployment, which had necessarily brought liini in contact with all classes 
of its people, and all its aspects of society. He had liad abundant com- 
munications with its scliolars and distiuguislied men. As an earnest 
lover of nature, he had contemplated nature in the West, in the original^ 
and in all her phases. On foot, and alone, ho had wandered beside her 
^ong and devious streams. He had been between two and three hundred 
days on the Mississippi and its tributary waters. He had published 
^Becollections’ of these journeyings, which had been received by the 
public with great kindness. His cliicf eiforlfi, as an author, had been 
directed to bringing the people of the West, aerjuainied with one another, 
and the beauty and resources of their own great country. He hopes, it 
will not be deemed assumption for him to say, lliat he has done something 
towards bringing about an intimacy of good feelings between the elder 
sister, whose fsiir domain is the east country, the fresh breeze, and tlic 
sliores of the sea; and her younger sister, whoso dotal portion is the 
western w^oods, and the fertile eIktcs of the western streams. 

A kind of alFectionate feeling for the country, where he lias enjoyed, 
and suffered, all that the human heart can be supposed capable of feeling 
on tliis side of tJic grave, which contains his children, his charities, and 
all tliosG ties, which call forth aspirations for its well-lieing, after ho shall 
be in the dust, enlisted his first purpose to commence this work. The 
general amenity of its aspect, its boundless woods and prairies, its long 
and devious streams, and its unparalleled advancement in population and 
improvement, filled his imagination. lie had scon tlie country, in some 
sense, grow up under his eye. He saw tlie first steam boat, that descend- 
ed the Mississippi. He had seen much of that transformation, as if of 
magic, which has converted the wilderness to fields and orchards. He 
has wished to transfer to others some of the impressions, which have 
been wrought on his own mind by witnessing those changes. Such were 
some of the motives, that impelled him to undertake this work. 

He has a distinct foresight of the views, whicli some will entertain, and 
express in reference to this work. But lio cun pronounce wdtli perfect 
simplicity and confidence, that his least fears ol' criticism are from those 
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vrhoso candor, experience and ability best qualify them to judge. At any 
rate, he will cheerfully suffer the sentence, whatever it may be; which 
the western people shall pass upon this work. To those, who liave pre- 
dicted, dial he would draw too largely upon the language and the color- 
ing of poetry and the imnginalion, he can only say, that it has been his 
first aim, to compress the grealest possible amount of useful information 
into the smallest compass. He has, therefore, rather to apprehend, that 
tlie intelligent will find it too statistical and laconic, too much abbrevi- 
ated, and divested of detail. 

Something more tlian half the compass of this work is original, in the 
strictest sense of the word, the remarks and details being the fruit of hig 
own observation or reflection. What has been suggested by the reading 
and observation of those, who have preceded him in labors of this kind» 
will oe generally faind, be tliinks, to have been assimilated, to use a medi* 
cal term, and to have received in his mind the moulding of his own 
manner. But touching the nintter obtained from other books, he claims 
no other merit, than that of being a laborious and faithful compiler. 
In some instances, where the thoughts could not be better, or more briefly 
expressed, the words of the original authors may have been used. Ho 
has referred to at least thirty volumes, and to those, who might feel 
disposed to suggest, that he has made a book from the labors of others, 
he would beg leave to remark, that, if they shall be pleased to think, timt 
they liave found the substance of all these volumes in this work, he shall 
consider it the highest encomium, they can pass upon it. 

lie feels it to be a duty, once for all, to make the most frank and ample 
avowal of the sources, to which he has chiefly repaired for compilation. 
That works of liistory and geography must necessarily be prepared in 
this way, no person, at all acquainted witli the nature of such writings, 
need be told. As well might a traveller presume to claim the fee-simple 
of all the country, which ho has surveyed, as a historian and geographer 
expect to preclude those, who come after him, from making a proper use 
of his labors. If the former writers have seen accurately, anfl related 
fetithfully, the latter ought to have the resemblance of declaring the same 
facts, with that variety only, which nature has onstamped ujifon the distinct 
elaborations of every individual mind. Those who have preceded him, 
have availed tliemstjives of iho observations of their predecessors. The 
autiior flatters himself, that his work^ in its turn, will be consulted by 
those, who will coirio after him. As works of tins sort become multi- 
plied, voluminous and delaih^d, it becomes a duty to literature to abstract, 
abridge, and give, in synoptical views, tlie information that is spread 
tlirough numerous volumes. So far from its being the tendency Of a 
work of this kind to undervalue, and preclude the use of works,, from 
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which it is compiled, he would hoj)e, that adverting to the original works, • 
by pointing to the sources of his information, would have the contrary 
eSect of inducing those readers, who wish to view the subject in all its 
details and bearings, to repair to those works, and rescue them from 
oMivion. Many of tliein arc works of great merit, and have undeservedly 
passed into disuse. 

He has not considered it necessary to give individual quotations, or to 
disfigure the margin with references and authorities. The reader ought to 
rely upon the fact, tliat nothing is here i)ut down, which has not been 
previously weighed in the autJior’s mind, and admitted, either as matter 
of his own observation, or on what he conceived to be the competent and 
credible testimony of others. Sometimes upon a particular point, he 
has adopted the plirascology of the author entire. At other times, he has 
adjusted the views of one author hy anollu;r, endeavouring to settle a 
just medium from the result of his own observations. 

For the lopogra])hicul and geographical parts, he has chiefly consulted 
the following authors, viz : Charlevoix, Yolney, Bartram, Brcckon ridge. 
Darby, Stoddard, Atwater, Ohio and Mississippi Navigator, Dana, Emi- 
grant’s Guide, Long’s Expeditions, Pike, Schoolcraft, Bock, successive 
extracts from Cincinnati Directories, and WoodriiiV’s Engraving of the 
city, correspondence with Mr. Dunbar of Mississppi, Dr. McKay of Arkan- 
sas, Judge Carr of St. Louis, Rev. M. Peers, and Professor Caldwell of 
Kentucky, Daniel Bryan, Esq. of Alexandria, and Messrs Lanier and 
Farnham of Indiana; beside short extracts from various cones|)ondents 
and cotemporary Gazettes too numerous to specify. 

In reference to the second part of this work, it is from the obvious 
necessity of the case, more simply a work of compilation, than the former- 
He has indeed brought every item of his own j>ersunal observation to 
bear upon it. But limt observation in any individual case must be limit- 
ed. He could not name, if disposed, all the sources, from which he lias 
WHJght and obtained information. For many facts he has relied on the 
authority of Mr. Worcester’s excellent Gazetteer. The portions of the 
work, that treat of the country beyond tlie United States, have been 
chiefly drawn from Capt. Parry, Malte Brun, Humboldt, Breckenridge, 
and Bullock. But the intelligent reader will readily understand, that in 
the present state of our intelligence, touching the physical geography of 
Mexico apd South America, Malib Brun has^eft little to be said after 
him. Of course he has been the authority chiefly followed. 

He regrets that other motives, than his own inclination, inculcated by 
experience have compelled him to omit the greater portions of the history 
of the '#|iilin country, and replace it with more extended details of 
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statistical and physical gcograx-iliy, the jioints of absorbing interest about 
which emigrants to the great West are chiefly solicitous. 

He would have been amused, if an author were apt to be so amused 
by the criticisms elicited by his first edition. He desires to withdraw his 
hands from the scalding element of cotemporary history, while the parties 
are still on the stage. The manner and form must have been fashioned 
to the dictation of a tliousand individuals to have pleased; and what is 
worse, tlie emendation proposed by one would have been the most annoy- 
ing blemisli to another. He knows no remedy for the deluge of criticism, 
that inundates the land, but a callousness of patience equal to every 
proof. The reader knows better than himself, that it is a great evil to 
write a great book. Though he is desirous of perpetrating the very 
' offence, there arc but too many, with whom it is a more unpardonable 
fault, to write a good one. 

His former work met with a criticism equally generous, eloquent and 
just, in Uie Nortli American Review, and a shorter but not less generous 
and happy notice in the Nevv-York Evening Post, he has no doubt, from 
the pen of William Bryant, Esq., of whose laudatory notice, if any one 
were not proud, ho would bo more or less than man. 

Ho would have attributed something of the fervid and aflectionato 
notice of that work, he presumes from the pen of his friend, Dr. 
Caldwell, to the partiality of a long and tried friendship, had he not been 
aware, that ho holds even his partialities in severe subjection to his 
judgment. 

To Morgan Neville and Charles Hammond, Esqrs., he is indebted for 
much aid in furnishing books and documents on this and various similar 
occasions. It would be ungralefnl in him to close without referring to 
the continued kindness of Henry Starr, Esq., who confers favors witli so 
much ease and unconsciousness as, probably, to have forgotten, that be 
.ves him this xjublic expression of his gratitude. 

For the rest, every indulgent reader will overlook such errors of the 
press, as have occurred, when informed, that a considerable part of the 
work was carried llirougli the press, while the author wds laboring under 
severe indisposition. 

Ciminnatij January Ist, 1832. 
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TOe following extract from a communication from Mr. Neville to the 
au^(^ of this work, in reply to certain enquiries, gives a condensed and 
hasty account of the dreadful flood which has just spread destruction over 
an extent of rich and fertile country, of at least 1,<)00 miles. As it re- 
cords an event almost simultaneous with the publication of ‘the "Geogra- 
phy,” and which must form an important event in the history of the West, 
I have thought it not irrelevant to give it a place in the Preface. It will 
be of more convenient reference, than the columns of a newspaper. 

Cincinnati, February 29th, 1832. 

Sib, In reply to your interrogatory on the subject of the freshet, which 
at this moment presents such a scene of desolation and suflering, 1 can 
state that in my opinion such a flood has never happened since the settle- 
ment of the Western Country. I was l)orn on the banks of the Ohio, 
and my recollection extends back to a period when Cincinnati was but a 
village; and I am perfectly satisfied that I never saw the water so high by 
many feet. 

The Ohio, after having been frozen up and covered by the thickest ice 
which was ever witnessed in this city, during the whole of the month of 
December and part of January, broke up about the Oth of that month, 
doing incalculable damage throughout the whole course of this noble 
stream. From that period until about ten days since, there has been a 
succession of rains, which were sufficient to keep the river and its tribu- 
taries at heights rather greater than ordinary; on the 7th of this month 
the water commenced swelling with imcoinmou rapi<lity, with a settled 
rain, the wind at S. W., and the temperature such as to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the rain was as extensive as it was heavy. ( )n Saturday night 
the lOth inst. it increased to a perfect storm. On Monday, 12th, the 
Cfliio had gained iIm 3 maximum of 1820, estimated the greatest.rise for the 
last 17 years. At this point it appeared to become stationary, and prob- 
ably had commenced receding. A few Jiours produced a melancholy 
change; the river again advanced, and passing the old marks of 1815, 
and 1793, poured its flood through the aqueduct under Main street into 
Columbia. Shortly after, the river at the lower part of the town broke 
over the Levee, and joining the water rushing out of the aqueduct, pre- 
sented the novel and distressing sight of a rapid river having Columbia 
street for its bed. At this time the merchants in Main street, between 
Front and Columbia, after inefiectually attempting to keep the water out 
of their cellars by clay embankments, yieliled the contest and turned all 
their exertions to removing their goods from their cellars to their first floors. 
The merchants in Front street had been driven to this alternative a day 
or two before. The draymen now having nothing to do in their usual 
busineas, found ample employmont in transporting business men and oth- 
ers, attracted by curio.sity, across Columbia street at the different cross 
streets, from Broadway down to the low ground at the west end of the 
town. In the mean time the river continued rising at a rate seldom wit- 
nessed even when confined within its banks; the merchants in Front st. 
were forced to remove thtjir property to the second stories — tliose on Main 
Boon found it necessary to follow tlieir example. Drays disappeared, 
and small crafts of various and novel construction took their place. It 
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was then found that precautions for security liad been postponed too 
A vast amount of merchandise and produce was destroyed before be 

raised to the second stories. The lower part of the town was completely 
inundated, and the small frame houses, which composed the greatest 
amount of l)uiklings in that section of tlie city, were threatened with de- 
struction. 1 have not yet understood how many have been destroyed, 
but in looking down upon them from Fourth street, I counted yesterday 
nearly 20 entirely upset. The call of humanity was obeyed before that 
of interest j labourers could not be had in sufficient numbers to assist the 
merchants, because they were engaged in removing hundreds of wretch- 
ed families from the flood below. There wore several steam boats in har- 
bor, and the yawls of all found ample employment. The edge of the 
water below Race street presented scenes only equalled in cases of wide 
spread conflagrations, such as that at Fayetteville, last summer* Boats 
were consfanlly landing unfortunate families who, with their little prop- 
erty, remained cx]>osed to the w'eatlier until the city authorities could 
provide shelter ;ind food, h^inally, on Thursday the Iflth inst. tlie work 
of desolation was consumniated ; die water broke over the bank from Deer 
Crock bridge at tlKiOvast end of (he city, to Main street, turned the current 
of Ooluinhia street down, and laid the whole of the town lying between 
Lower Market nr Sc‘C()ndst. and llic river, under water, except the large 
stores on the south side of Pearl and Market streets. The cellars of 
those, however were fdled with water, wliich, with little variation, rose in 
them all to within an inch or two of the floors. I believe the cellars on 
the 7iorth side of th(^s(’. streets are jKirtially filled with water also. 

The scene jnesented at this moment, and the revolution produced in 
the appearance of things can scarcely be believed by ourselves; it re- 
sembles more the (extravagance of a dream, than reality. All that part 
of the town beKav Walnut street under water is occupied by private resi- 
dences, and probably incJud(;3 nearly one-third of the population of the 
city. Water, Front, and Columbia streets arc distinguished by many ex- 
cellent brick Itouscs ; the popula tion is more dense than in any other portion 
of the town, WIkui the water reached the first floor, the families remov- 
ed up stairs, and those who were sufficiently provident to have fuel car- 
ried up ill time, have remained ever since, (now 4 days,) in their houses, 
surrounded by a sea in miniature; many, however, have abandoned their 
houses and taken up their residence at public houses, and with their friends 
on the hill. Notwithstanding this melancholy state of things, the mode 
of living is matter of anmsement to many of the families thus surround- 
ed. When misfortune cannot he avoided, there is a kind of instinctive 
philosophy in man, which makes us submit often with a good grace. 
Thousands of boats have sprung into existence, like Minerva, from the 
brain of the “TJuinderer.” The scene is absolutely Venetian. Every 
house has its boat, already called a gonciola, in which the owners travel 
about on their necessary vocations; visits arc regularly made in this way. 
lnj)assing down to a friend’s house yesterday in his ‘‘craft,” I passed two 
or three gondolas with young gentlemen in them, under the windows of 
their female acquaintances; I cannot say decidedly that they were 
breathing vows or wafting sighs to the cars of the laughing fair ones; 
but 1 di(J observe wicker baskets drawn up by cords, which, on enquiry, 
I fimrid to be filled with refvesliments in^tea^. flf bill^. This employ- 
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nie^tjif iiot so dangerous was doubtless equally useful as that of tlie 
old j^ights Errant relieving imprisoned damsels from the castles of 
giants and magicians. * 

The waters have commenced receding this day, the 19th inst.; but the 
river falls slowly. The amount of damage, exclusive of the actual sus- 
pension of all business, cannot be yet estimated; but it must be very consid- 
erable. Jhave already hoard of several individuals who have lost from 
4 to 6»()00 dollars in damaged goods; but the worst remains. We dread 
to see the stale of Hie streets and cellars when the river subsides. It will 
be terrible, and unless the most vigorous measures be immediately taken, 
our beautiful and flourishing city will probably next summer be the thea- 
tre of some malignant disease. 

This flood forms an Era in the history of the Valley of the Mississippi ; 
it is probably four to flve feet higiior than any fresliet which has happened 
since the first settlement of the country ; and when we reflect that it has 
swept through a country well filled with towns and villages, and distin- 
guished by fertile fields and rich settlements, for the distance of 900 
miles, our anticipation must needs be most gloomy. Tiie loss of life, we 
fear, must be great; the loss of property can never be calculated. The 
bottom ground plan of Cincinnati is as high, if not higher, than any other 
bottom situation of the river. 

Upon the whole, the citizens of Cincinnati will have cause to remember 
the winter of 1831-2, It was ushered in by a series of cold weather never 
witnessed before in this country, either for intensene^ss or duration, w hicJi 
closing the river and canal for six weeks, made fuel ns dear and scarccj as 
in the Atlantic cities. Next the Water Woij,,.. was burnt down, wliicb, 
in addition to tlie want of whaler, produced the iioecssity of establiHhiiig 
Volunteer Watches, to prevent further snllcring from tires. And to con- 
clude, we are now visited by a flood of a character wdiieh, 20 days ago, 
we would have considered as improbable, as a collision with the expected 
comet ! 

The water, at its highest elevation, was 03 fed above low water inark. 
The velocity of the current six miles and a quarter per hour. 
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We do not intend in these introductory remarks, to enlarge upon 
Ro copious an article, as the geology of tliis valley. We reserve more 
particular observations for sectional heads of this subject. We dismiss 
it here, by observing that the valley itself is universally, of what 
geologists call secondary formation, with hero and there boulders of 
granitic rock, out of place ; that the western sloj>es of the Allegbanies 
are gmerally of what is called the transition character; that the 
southern extremities of the lakes arc transition, and tlie nothem granitic 
and primitive in their formation ; that the Rocky Mountains are, for the 
most part, primitive, until wc- approach the Gulf of Mexico, in the Mexican 
state of Texas, where the strata of rock again appear to be blue lime 
stone. Over all the immense valley between these limits, there ore 
marks of recent formation, — apparent indications as Volney conjectured, 
that the country was once submerged, and has, not many ages since, 
emerged from under waters ; and that to casual inspection, the vallies, 
the bluffs and the hills, the regular lamina of stones, and strata of soil, 
the marine exuvia), and in short, all the physical aspects of the country 
wear the appearance of once having been the bed of seas, or fresh water 
lakes. 

From its character of recent formation, from the prevalence of lime 
stone every wdiere, from the decomposition which it has undergone, and is 
constantly undergoing, from tlie considerable proportion of decomposed 
lime stone in the soil, probably results another general attribute of this 
valley — its character of uncommon fertility. We would not be understood 
to assert, diat the country is every where alike fertile. It has its sterile 
sections. There are here, as elsewhere, infinite diversities of soil, from 
the richest alluvions, to the most miserable flint knobs ; from the tangled 
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ibe poorest pine hills. Tliere are, too, it is well known^ 
Rocky Mountains, wide belts, that have a surface of 
Mnds, or only coveted witli a sparse vegetation of weeds and 
coarse grass. But of the country in general, the most cursory observer 
must have remarked, that, compared witli lands, apparently of the same 
character in other regions, the lands here obviously sliow marks of 
singular fertility. The most ordinary, third rate, oak lands, will bring 
successive crops of wheat and maize, without any manuring, and with 
but little care of cultivation. The pine lands of tlie southern regions 
are in many places cultivated for years, witliout any attempts at 
manuring them. The same Aict is visible in the manner, in which 
vegetation in this country resists drought. It is a proverb on the good 
lands, that if there be moisture enough to bring the corn to germinate, . 
and come up, there will be a crop if no more rain falls, until the liarvest. 
We have a thousand times observed this crop, continuing to advance 
towards a fresh and vigorous maturity, under a pressure of drought, and 
a continuance of cloudless ardor of sun, that would have burned up 
and destroyed vegetation in tlic Atlantic country. 

We have supposed this fertility to arise, either from an uncommon 
proportion of vegetable matter in the soil ; from the saline impregnations 
mixed with the earth, as evidenced in the numberless licks, and springs 
of salt water, and the nitrous character of the soil, wherever, as in 
caves, or under buildings, it is slicltcrcd from moisture ; or, as wo have 
remarked, from the general diffusion of dissolved lime stone, and marly 
mixtures over the surface. In some way, spread by the waters, diffused 
through the soil, or the result of former decomposition, there is evidently 
much of the quickening and fertilizing power of lime mixed with tlie 
toil. 

Face of the Country, &^c. Our prescribed limits will necessarily 
dictate brevity to us, in touching on this topic. The Alleghany moun- 
tain^, as is well known, stretch along in ridges, that run parallel to 
each other, witli great uniformity. They forai the eastern rampart of 
this great valley. The middle ridge appears to be generally the most 
elevated; to separate the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Missis- 
sippi ; and gives name to the rest. Another of these ridges has the name 
of the Laurel ridge, from the number of laurels growing on its sides. 
Approaching tiiese ridges, they are a sublime object, as seen in the 
distance. They rise before you, apparently an impassable barrier, their 
blue outlines pencilled, like clouds, on tlie sky, and their northern and 
southern extremities both running beyond the reach of vision. The 
Ascent from the Atlantic side is generally more abrupt and precipitous, 
than on the descent towards the valley of the Mississippi. 
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The last western range exhibits, very strikingly, the regular dtstrihulioa 
of the lamina of lime stone, and the uniformity of their dip, as thdU^ 
they liad been laid, stratum upon stratum, by art. The composition is, 
for the most part, either lime stone, argillite, gray wacko, and contbina^ 
tions of. slaty matter with sulphate of iron; in short, those kinds of 
combinations, which occur between metaliferous lime stone, and inclined 
* sand stone. Between the Alleghany mountain and the last western 
ridges, the tributaries of the Ohio begin to show themselves in the fbrm 
of rivers. Tljeir murmur is heard, as lliey rapidly roll along their rocky 
beds, breaking the stillness of the mountain forest; and they often wind 
great distances, before they find their place of esca{)e from the mountains. 
The sccneiy on one of the transits over the mountains has anestod the 
. attention of most travellers. A turnpike road leads near, where the 
Loyalhanna lias divided the Laurel ridge to its base. The view, tbai 
appertains to this chasm, is at once striking and sublime. A beautiful 
mountain stream, overhanging mountains, the breeze sweeping down 
the sloping forest, profound solitude, the screaming of the jay, and the 
dash of tlic river, rolling rapidly along its rocky bed, and its waters 
hidden under the shade of laurels, conspire to soothe and elevate the 
mind. 

After we descend the last mountain summit towards the valley, the 
country is still a succession of lugh hills, generally rounded smoothly 
down their declivities, and witli more or less of table land on their 
summits. On the very tops of the Alleghanies we discover the indica* 
tions of approach towards the region of coal. On the summits of the 
hills beyond tlic mountains, the eye not only traces it among the clay 
slate, by the blackened surface of the road, but the sense of smell 
detects it in the atmosphere about the houses, and indicates, that in the 
midst of woods, it is the easiest fuel to procure. Its dark smoke 
streams from the funnel of the blacksmith’s forge. Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling are blackened with its impaljiable effluvia. 

Following the course of the Alleghanies, south of the Ohio* and 
along the foot of die ridges is generally a country of undulating and 
elevated swells, covered, while in its natural slate, with a heavy forest. 
The country about Pittsburgh may be called hilly, though there are 
few hills so precipitous, as not to be susceptible of cultivation. — 
Through the Pennsylvania and Virgiftia sections of the Mississippi 
valley, you traverse Jiill beyond hill, generally witli small and fertile 
vallies between them. Some of tlicse lulls have almost the character of 
mountains. They arc for the most part, however, susceptible of good 
roads. 
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On the national road, as we descend the last mountain toward^ 
BroVnsville, and the valley of the Monongahela, tlie eye takes in an 
lionzoBy as broad as it can reach, of hills, vallies, orchards, and pasture 
grounds of charripaigne and rich country in the two states. The 
contrasts of the open pastures and fields, pencilled by a perfectly, straight 
line on the edge of the tliick forests, and on the rounded summits of 
the hills, ojfFord a delightful prosj)ect. The finest parts of the interior 
of New England will scarcely compare witli this view. The same may 
be said of views of Tennessee and Kentucky, as we successively ap- 
proach them, in coming over the mountains from North Carolina and 
Virginia. After we have left tlic immediate vicinity of the mountains, 
Kentucky is neither hilly, nor level, but has a general surface of 
delightful undulation. There are beautiful and extensive vallies, with 
only sufficient irregularity of surface to carry off the waters. Such is 
that charming valley, of whicfi Lexington is the centre; and such is 
that, embracing the barrens of Green river. 

Tennessee is more generally hilly. The great ranges of the Alleghanies 
diverge into separate mountains in this state and divide it into two 
distinct sections, called East and West Tennessee. 

Keeping parallel with the mountains, and still advancing south, in 
Alabama the lulls begin to subside, although the northern and western 
parts of this state may still l»e called mountainous. But, on entering 
this state, the features of the country begin manift?stly to change. On 
the hills, instead of oaks and deciduous trees, we begin to hear tlie 
breeze in the tops of long leaved pines. We have a long succession of 
pine hills, and fertile vallies between them. We soon mark another 
very striking change in tlje landscape. In coming from the Ohio, we 
have seen the country, in a state of nature, universally covered with a 
thick forest, generally of deciduous trees, with here and there a rare holly 
tree, or other evergreen. We have afterwards traversed extensive pine 
forests of the black, or pitch pine, with tall straight trees, and the earth 
beneifth them free from under brush, covered with grass, and almost 
entirely destitute of stones. In tlie rich alluvial vallic.s we remark a 
considerable portion of laurels. The forests preserve an unvarying 
verdure through the winter. We begin to notice these forests first giving 
place to tlie barrens, with a few sparse trees, arranged, as in an orchard. 
These barrens are soon succeeded by prairies, or savannas, as they arc 
here called. The hills have subsided to extensive, level and grassy 
plains; and this order of landscape continues, until we meet the belt of 
pine forest, that skirts the gulf of Mexico. Its swampy and equable 
surface rises but little above the level of the gulf, and is separated ftom 
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it by a margin of sand, driven into hea|is by the mutual incessant action 
of the wind and the sea. 

Beginning again on the nortii side of the Ahogliany river, and descend-^ 
ing that river between the north bank and the lakes, the first portion 
of the country is hilly ; but, as avc descend towards the Ohio, the 
country, though in sonic places, particularly along the Muskingum, liilly, 
is generally only gently waving, and is on the whole more level than the 
soutli side of the Ohio. Approacliing the lakes, the cou ntry becomes quite 
level ,* and there are various places in tlie northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, near tlie lakes, where the country is so level, marshy and low, 
as in winter and spring to be covered with w'ater from four inches to a foot 
m depth. The northeastern parts of Oliio may be considered hilly. In 
passing on the great road from Wheeling to Cincinnati, there are, indeed, 
near the Scioto, considerable plains. But the general aspect of the coun 
try presents fine elevations, often a league across, with rich table land on 
the summits, and the declivities susceptible of cultivation. For five or 
six miles from either bank of the Ohio, there are, almost universally 
high hills of a singular configuration, known by the name of the ‘ Ohio 
hills.’ 

From tlie Scioto the asj)ect of the country is more level ; and on the 
waters of this river wo begin to discover our approach to the wide prairies 
of the w-est. We open upon the fine, level Pickaway, or Piqua prairies, 
or plains; and thence through the northern parts of tliis state, advancing 
west, along the j»lains of Mad river, and into Indiana, prairies become 
more common in the same proportion, as w-e advance farther west. The 
general surface of tlic tiTnber(;d country is more level. As we approach 
the Ohio, the forest is more dense and uniform, arid that river, in its whole 
course, originally rolled through an unbroken forest. In Indiana the pro- 
portion of prairie land is far greater, tlian in Ohio; and in Illinois it has an 
immense disproportion over the timbered country. Back of Shawnee town, 
and between the whalers of the Saline of the Ohio, and those of the Missis- 
sippi, from the base of this hwol country springs up a singular chain of 
hills, which a recent traveller has scon fit to dignify with the name of 
mountains. The remainder of the slate of Illinois may be for the most 
part designated, as a country of prairies and plains. 

Beyond the state of Illinois, advancing north on the east side of the 
Mississippi, pine hills, ])ouds, lakes, mai^la^s and prairies alternate to the 
sources of that river. The plashy regions in that quarter are covered with 
thick wild rice, and there Providence has provided inexhaustible pasture 
for the countless numbers and varieties of wild water fowls, that migrate 
to ^esc regions to fatten in the autumn, before their return to the south. 
Near Rock river of this region, wc come upon the hills and swells of land 
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ill that extensive district called the mineral country, where the ores oflead 
urem plentifully found. 

The surface of the country west of the Mississippi is generally m^ch 
more level than east and soulli of it. There are bluffs, often high and pre- 
cipitous, near the great water courses. Not far west of the Mississippi 
there is much country covered \vith flint knobs, singular hills of conical 
shape, that with a base of a mile in circumference often rise four or five 
hundred feat high, and arc covered on their sides with Jlcche^ or arrow 
stones, of a siliceous substance, not unlike flints, and u.sed as substitutes 
for them. There are, as in the country between the St, Francis and Wlutc 
river, hills that might almost warrant tljc designation of mountains, appear- 
ing to ho continuations of the Alleglianics, whose spurs seem to cross the 
Mississippi in the Cliicka.saw bluffs, and to bo continued to the west in 
the St. Francis hills. But llie general surface of the country, between 
the Mississippi and th(3 Ilocky mountains, is comparatively speaking, a 
vast plain, probably, as we have remarked, the largest one on tlie globe. 
Except in the bluffs of the rivers, and on the; flint knobs, it is, on the sur- 
face free from stones, to an astonishing degree. The surface of prairie, a 
hundred leagues west of the Mississippi, is, probably, in comparison witlx 
the timbered country, in the proportion of twenty to one. The little 
timber, that is seen, occurs only on the skirts of water courses. As we 
recede from the margins of the Missouri, the Platte, the Yellowstone,, 
Arkansas and Red rivers, the prairies become more dry, sterile, and desti- 
tute not only of wood and water, but of ajl vegetation. Travcllor» 
wander for days in thes(3 desolate wastes, without ha ving either wood or 
water in their horizon, over sandy deserts, scantily covered witli coarse 
grass and weeds. This is the appropriate range of the buffalo. In some 
parts, tlicrc are in fact, wastes of moving sand, like those of the African 
deserts. 

On the lower courses of the Missouri, St. Francis, White, Arkansas 
and Red rivers, we see extensive alluvions skirting their banks, of great 
and ihcxlmustiblc fertility. TIkj alluvial prairies, too, in these regions 
teem willi vegetation. But on their uj)i)er waters, us soon as we have re- 
ceded from a narrow and fertile belt on their shores, the boundless waste 
of the prairies beyond, seems destined to bo tlie last resort of buffalos, or 
tire region of herds of domestic cattle, attended by migrating shepherds. 

Mountains. We have seen, tlial tlie general character of the Alle- 
gh^y ridges, is to stretch along in continued and parallel lines, the central 
which gives name to the rest. The spurs of these ridges, which 
in Kentucky, and particularly in Tennessee, under the names of the Bald, 
Laurel, Yellow, Unaka, Copper, Clinch, Powell’s, Cumberland, &c. 
citiginate streams, diversify and give grandeur to the scenery in these 
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• states, are all in cultivated and populous regions, and will be described 
under the heads of the states, in wliich they lie. The cliffs and roCks^ 
of <wliich they are composed, bear, as we have remarked, the general « 
character of transition formation ; and the strata have that lamellated 
regularity, and that unifonnity of dip, or inclination, which have been 
scientifically described by geologists. Tiiese circumstances are so 
' obvious and striking, as to produce even in unobservant eyes a degree 
of surprise. 

That immense range of lofty mountains, which gives rise to the long 
rivers, that wind through such a vast extent of prairies, and come into the 
Mississippi on the west side, in almost its whole course runs wide from 
the limits of cultivation, and tJio haunts of civilized man. — Their forma- 
tion, character, and height arc comparatively but lit tie known, and present 
descriptions of tliem must necessarily be vague and general. They will 
for ages only attract the gaze and astonisliment of wandering Imnters, or 
occasionally a few' enterprising travellers, tliat w'ill scale their summits 
on their way to the Western sea. Now and then a savage, differently 
constituted from tJie rest, will pause on their snowy crags, be impressed 
with tlicir sublimity, and think of the Great Spirit. The rest will con- 
tinue to dale their eras from the time, when they hunted on their eastern, 
or western declivities. It will he long, before the detached mountains, 
and the prominent peaks will be named, classed and described. It does 
not apjxjar, that many of them rise above the region of perpetual ice. 
Though from the passag(^ of Lewis and Clark over them, and the concur- 
rent testimony of otlicrs, in the ialitude of 47^ north, immense quantities 
of snow are on their summits, between the Missouri and Columbia, in 
tlie months of June and July. They arc seen, like a vast rampart, 
rising from the grassy jdains, stretching from nortli to south. Sometimes 
their aspect is that of continued rang<5S, of a grayish color, rising into the 
blue of the atmosphere, above the region of tiie clouds. A great num- 
ber are black, ragged and prccij>itous; and tlieir bases strewn witli 
immense boulders and fragments of rook, detached by earthquakes and 
time. From this iron hound and pn^cipitous character, they probably 
received the appellation, ‘Ilocky mountains ’ 

Whether any of tlicm are volcanic, or not, is not certainly known. 
We have often seen large? masses of pumice stone floating on tlie Missis- 
sippi, and still oftener on tlie Missouri. * These are generally of a reddish 
yellow, or flame color, and are among the largest and finest specimens of 
this kind of stone, that we have seen. Whether discharged from volcanic 
mountains, or, as others assert, from hills of burning coal, is not certainly 
known. Mica is abundantly carried along by tlie waters, that flow from 
these mountains. There can be no doubt, that these ancient and mag- 
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nrficcnt piles are of primitive formation. They are much higher, more 
generally a more Alpine character, than the Allegha- 
* hies. They apparently stretch along at about the same distance fronfthe 
Western sea, as the former from the Atlantic. The great rivers, that are 
discharged from their eastern and western declivities, wind still further 
between their interior and exterior ridges, in finding their passage 
through them. The Columbia, or Oregon on the west, and the Arkansas 
on the east, wind more than an hundred leagues, in search of a place of 
escape from the mountains. 

As on the Alleghanies, the rivers, that nm in opposite directions from 
these mountains, generally have their sources near each other. In fol- 
lowing the beds of these rivers up to tlieir sources in the mountains, we 
find the easiest paths and the gentlest acclivities, by which to cross them. 
The character which they had gained, of being continuous, high, and 
every where alike rugged, and a barrier almrjst impassable, between the 
regions east and west of them, from the dc.scriptions of the first adventur- 
ers, who crossed them, seems now to have yielded to a very different 
impression. Various leaders of expeditions of trappers have crossed 
these mountains, in directions more southeni, than those of Lewis and 
Clark. They affirm that they found none of those? formidable, and 
almost insurmountable barriers, which undoubtedly exist on the route of 
those distinguished travellers. We have at this moment under our 
eye extracts from the journal of Mr. Ashley, the leader of an enter- 
prising and powerful association for procuring furs, who has crossed 
these mountains at different points. This journal narrates the account 
of a passage over them, from the sources of the Platte to lake Bueneven- 
tura, on the western side. It asserts, that he found an easy passage 
oven for loaded carriages ; with an ascent no where as sharp, as on 
the national road over the Cumberland mountains to Wheeling. He 
even asserts, tliat the acclivity was so gentle, as no where to have an 
iscent of more than three degrees; and that nature has provided not 
only a practicable, but a good road quite to the plains of the Columbia. 
The testimony of travellers seems to be uniform, that to the eye, indeed, 
the ranges are unbroken and continuous. Bu t nature appears every where 
to have indicated her wish, that no part of the earth should be interdicted 
hy unsocial barriers from communication with the rest. Through the 
loftiest and lifiost continued ranges there are found chasms, natural 
hridges, ascents along the beds of rivers, and corresponding descents on 
the opposite side, that render a passage over them comparatively smooth 
and easy. 

We know not exactly on what ground travellers have classed this yast 
tango into the divisions of the Rocky, Chepywan, and ffie Masserne 
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I tnoiintaing. The ranges at tlie sources of the Arkansas, and ruiucuteL 
tiience towards the gulf of Mexico, have so commonly born© the iatt^ 
tiarrte, that they will probably retain it. A single peak of tllis ridgep^ 
seen as a landmark for immense distances over the subjacent plains, has 
been caWed, jind we think, ought for ever to retain the name of mount 
Pike. It is of incomparable grandeur in appearance, and has be^ dif» 
Terentiy rated at from seven to ten thousand feet in height. On the 
ridges of this range the Colorado of the Pacific, tlie Rio del Norte 
of New Mexico, the Roche-jaune, or Yellowstone, of the Missouri, and 
the Arkansas and Red rivers of the Mississippi, that have their outlets 
at such immense distances from each other, have their sources. It will 
hence be easily inferred, that this is the highest land of this part of North 
. America. 

Geographers have supposed, that it is a circumstance of course, that 
between all rivers, that have any length of course, there are ranges of 
hills, more or less elevated, separating tlie tributary waters of the one 
river from the oilier. It is often, but by no means always so, in this 
valley. Many of the large rivers have no other separating ridge, than a 
higJi and marsliy jilain, that discharges, as has been remarked, its waters 
from one extremity into the one river, and from the other extremity into 
the other. But, as a general rule, in the medial regions of this valley, 
the considerable rivers are separated from each other by ranges of hills, 
more or less distinctly marked. In this region of plains, where a person 
may have been born, and travelled to New Orleans, and lived to old 
ago without ever seeing an elevation, that deserved the name of mountain, 
these lulls hecoino respectable by comparison. These ranges of hills 
are most considerable in the mineral country in Missouri, between St. 
Francis and White river, in Arkansas territory, between Washita and 
Red river, and between the latter river and the Sabine, South and east 
of tJie Mississippi, there are considerable ridges of tliis character in the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama. These ranges of hills will be/nore 
properly noticed, under the description of the states and territories, where 
they resj)ectivcly occur. 

The general surface of this valley may be classed under three distinct 
aspects ; the thickly timbered, the barrens, and the prairie country. In 
the first division, every traveller has remarked as soon as he descends to 
this valley, a grandeur in the form and size of tlie trees, a depth of verdure 
in the foliage, a magnificent prodigality of growth of every sort, that 
distinguishes this country from other regions. The trees are large, tall, 
and rise aloft, like columns, free from branches. In the rich lands they 
are generally wreathed with a drapery of ivy, bignoriia, grape vines, or 
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o|j|ft^<»e0per8. Intermingled with the foliage of the tWfl merthc hraa4 
%&»vm of the grape vines, with trunks, sometimes as large as the human 
Imdy. — Frequently these forests are as free from undergrowth, a8» ait 
ordiard. Sometimes the only shrub, that is seen among the trees, is the 
pawpaw, with its splendid foliage and graceful sterns^ In other places, 
especially in the richer alluvions of the soutli, beneath the trees, there are 
impenetrable cane brakes and tangle of brambles, briar vines, and every' 
sort of weeds. These are the safe retreats of bears and panthers. Thit 
undergrowth universally indicates a rich soil 

The country denominated * barrens,^ has a very distinct and peculiar 
eofi%uration. It is generally a country witlj a surface, undulating with 
gmidle MHs, of a particular form. They are long and uniform ridges. 
The soil is for the most part of a clayey texture, of a reddish or grayish 
ctdor, and is covered with a tall coarse grass* In addition to a peculiar' 
ity of feature, more easily felt, than described, the trees are generally very 
sparse, seldom large, or very small. They are chiefly of die dilTcrent 
kinds of oaks f and die barren trees have an appearance and con%uration, 
appropriate to the soil they inhabit. The land never exceeds second- 
rate in quality, and is more generally tliird rate. It is favorable, in the 
proper latitudes, to the growth of wheat and orchards. On the whole, 
Ibis country has an aspect so peculiar and appropriate, that no person, 
ftl all used to this country, is in doubt for a moment, when he enters on 
the region of the barrens. There are large districts of this kind of 
country in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. They are common m 
Bhnois and Missouri, and are seen with more or less frequency, over all 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

In this region, and in the bazle or busby prairies, wc most frequently 
see those singular cavities, called ‘ sink holes.’ They are generally ins 
the shape of funnels, or inverted cones, from ten to seventy feet in 
depth, and on the surface from sixty to three hundred feet in circurafe- 
reneq. There axe generally willows, and other aquatic vegetation, at 
thmr sides and bottoms. The people here have their own theories, to 
account for these singular cavities; and as an earthquake is the agent 
most likely to seize on the imagination, and the most convenient one to* 
solve inexplicable results, tliey have generally supposed them the work^ 
of earthquakes. Others have imagined them the huge wells, from which 
ikB domesticated manunoths, and the gigantic races of past generations' 
quenched thmr thirst. There is little doubt, that they are caused by 
running waters, which find Iheir way in the lime stone cavities, beneath 
the tipper stratum of soil. We shall see elsewhere, that this stratum 
generally rests on a base of lime stone; and tliat between this and 

there are often continuous cavities, as we see in the lime 
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«tone cavema; and that in these interstices between ^e diiSarent itvM 
of rocks, brooks, and even considerable streams pursue ymintemiptS^ 
courses under ground. The cause of these sink Iwles was probably € 
Ussure in the super-stratum of lime stone. The friable soil above found 
its way through (his fissure, and was washed away by the rtuiiting 
waters beneath. In this manner a funnel shaped cavity would naturally 
be formed. In fact, the ear often distinguishes the sound of waters rua*^ 
ning beneath, at the bottom of these sink holes. ^ 

The remaining, and by far the most extensive surface, is tlmt of the 
prairies. Although they have no inconsiderable diversity of aspect, they 
may be classed under three general divisions; the healthy, or bushy, the 
alluvial, or wet, and the dry prairies. The healthy prairies seem to be 
. of an intermediate character between the alluvial prairies and the 
barrens. They have springs covered with hazle and furzy bushes, small 
sassafras shrubs, witli frequent grape vines, and in the summer with an 
infinite profusion of flowers, and the bushes are often overtopped with 
the common hop vine. Prairies of this description are very common in 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, and they alternate among the other 
prairies for a considerable distance towards the Rocky mountains. 

The dry prairies are for the most part destitute of springs, and of all 
vegetation, but weeds, flowering plants, and grass. To the eye they are 
so nearly level, and the roundings of their undulations, so gentle, that 
the eye, taking in a great surface at a single view, deems them a dead 
level. But the ravines, made by the water courses through them, 
sufficiently indicate, that their swells and declinations communicate a 
quick motion to the waters, that fall on them. This is by far the nrnst 
extensive class of prairies. These are tiie plains, over which the buffitloa 
range. These are the plains, without wood or water, in which the trav* 
cller may wander for days, and see the horizon on every side sinking to 
contact witli the grass. 

Tlie alluvial, or wet prairies form the last and smallest division. They 
generally occur on the margins of the great water courses, although 
they are often found, with all their distinctive features, far from thO 
point, where waters now run. Tltey are generally basins, as regards the 
adjacent regions, and their outlines are marked by regular benches. 
They are for the most part of a black, deep, and very friable soil, and 6t 
exhaustless fertility. In the proper latitudes, they are the best soils for 
wheat and maize ; but are ordinarily too tender and loamy for the chiti* 
vated grasses. They rear their own native grasses, of astonidbaQg 
height and luxuriance. An exact account of tlie size and rknkoeia of 
the weeds, flowering plants and grass on the richer alluvial prairtes of 
Illinois and Missouri, would seem to tliose, who have not seen diem, a» 
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ejoiggeration. Still more than tlie rolling prairies, they impress tli® 
%ye as a dead level; but they still have their slight inclinations towards 
‘^iheir benches, where their waters are arrested, and carried off. But, 
from their immense amount of vegetation, and from the ievelness of their 
surface, wherever they are considerably extensive, they have small ponds, 
plashes and bayous, which fill from the rivers, and from rains, and are 
only drained, during the intense heats of summer, by evaporation.* 
These ponds in the alluvial prairies, that are connected with the rivers,, 
when they overflow by bayous are filled, in the season of high waters, 
with fish of the various kinds. As the waters subside, and their connec- 
ting courses with the river become dry, the fish are taken by cart loads 
among the tall grass, where the water is three or four feet deep. When 
the waters evaporate, during the heats of summer, the fish die; and 
although thousands of buzzards prey ufx)n them, they become a source 
of pollution to the atmosphere. — Hence these prairies, beautiful as they 
seem to the eye, and extraordinary as is their fertility, are very unfavor- 
able positions, in point of salubrity. Flocks of deer arc seen scouring 
across these rich plains, or feeding peaceably with the domestic cattle. 
In the spring and autumn, innumerable flocks of water fowls arc seen 
wheeling tlieir flight about tlie lakes and ponds of these prairies. They 
find copious pasture in the oily seeds of the plants and grasses, that 
have seeded during the summer. 

During the months of vegetation, no adequate idea could be conveyed 
by description of the number, forms, varieties, scents and hues of the 
flowering plants, and the various flowers of the richer prairies. In the 
barrens are four or five varieties of “ ladies slipjxjrs,’ of diflerent and 
the most splendid colors. The violets, and the humbler and morfi mod- 
est kinds of garden flowers, are not capable of competing with the rank 
growth of grass and weeds, tliat choke them on the surface. Some of the 
taller and hardier kinds of tlic liliaceous plants struggle for display, and 
rear ^emselves high enough to be sc^n. Most of the prairie flowers 
have tall and arrowy stems, and spiked or lasscllated heads, and tliC 
flowers have great size, gaudiness and splendor, without much fragrance 
or delicacy. The most striking of these flowers we shall attempt to 
class and describe, in another place; only remarking here, that during 
the summer, the prairies present distinct successions of dominant hues, 
as the season advances. The prevalent color of the prairie flowers in 
spring is blueish purple; in midsummer red, with a considerable propor- 
tion of yellow. In autumn the flowers are very large, many of than of 
the AdEinntftna form, and tlie prairie receives from them such a splendid 
coloring of yellow, as almost to present to the imagination an immense 
entflice of gilding. 
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MzioKBAxa. There are diffused in tfje different portions of tliis valley J 
the common proportions of minerals, oxides, neutral salts, fossils, andAin^ 
dilSerent kinds of eartlis. Salt springs, as we sliall have occasion elsewherei, 
to remark, are found in a thousand places, in all proportions of saline 
impregnations, from water, tliat is merely brackish, to that, which is much 
salter than sea water. It is obvious to remark, the wise and benevolent 
provision of Providence for tlie population of the country, in thus 
providing, at such distances from the sea, an article so essential and 
indispensable to the comfort and subsistence of civilized man. Hence it 
results, that there is no point in tliis valley, far removed from the means of 
an easy and cheap supply of this necessary article. The cattle have dis- 
covered this impregnation in innumerable licks. It is found in form like a 
hoar frost, in ‘ Salt prairie,’ between tlie Osage and the Arkansas. Arkan- 
sas and Red river are at times perceptibly brackish, from the quality of 
salt in solution in tlic water. Nitre is found almost pure, and is lixiviated 
from the earths in the lime stone caves, that abound in various places. 
Muriate of magnesia, or Epsom salts, is fonnd in caves in Indiana. 
Sulphates of iron and alumine are found in greater projx>rtions, than in 
most countries; and coperas and alum might be among tlic manufactures 
of this region. Carbonate of lime abounds, as we have seen, every 
where. Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is found in various places. We 
have seen most beautiful specimens, striated with needles in stars, and 
when pulverized and prepared, of a snowy whiteness, — said to have been 
brought from the Kansas of tljc Missouri. Quarries of gypsum are 
affirmed to exist on the upper waters of tJjc Mississippi, in Tennessee, 
and in various other places. That call for the use of this material, 
which would alone lead to adequate search for it, has not yet been 
heard- It has not been required, or used in building, or the arts ; and 
such is the universal fertility of the soil, that it will be long, before it will 
be sought after, as a manure. But that time will come, and then, in this 
region of secondary formation, there can be no doubt, that a sufficiency 
of this article will be discovered for all the necessities of the country. 

On tl>e waters of the Little Sioux of the Missouri, and on a branch of 
the St. Peters of tlie upper Mississippi, is found a beautiful species of 
indurated clay, — constituting a .stone of the most singular appearance, 
commonly called ^ pipe stone,’ from tlie circumstance, that the savages 
m all these regions, quite to the westerfl sea, make their pipes, and some- 
times their other ornaments, of it. It is said to be cut from the quarry, 
almost with the ease of wood. It hardens in the air, and receives an 
exquisite jiolish of impalpable smoothness. It is nearly of the color of 
blood; and is a beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases and require- 
mcHts of that sort. If it be as abundant, and as easily procured, as 
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I said^ it will one day become an article of extensive use through the 
itry. For although marble abounds, this is a more beautiful materiaU 
^4iian any marble that we have seen. It has been generally asserted, 
that an imaginary line of truce extends round the places, where this 
8t<mei8 found, witliin which tlie most hostile tribes pursue their business 
of cutting out stones for pipes in peace. 

We have seen frequent specimens of ores, said to be ores of cinabar. 
There are, unquestionably, abundant ores of copper and zinc. Copper, it 
is known, is not found so abundantly on the shores of lake Superior, as it 
was anticipated it would be. A vast number of specimens of copper ore 
are found in different points in this valley. Specimens of pure and mal" 
leable copper have been shown to us; one of which, said to have been found 
in Illinois, thirty miles east of St. Louis, weighed three pounds. There is 
a river of the upper Mississippi, forty miles above tlic mouth of the Mis- 
souri, called by the French, ‘ Cuivre,’ or Copper river, from the supposed 
mines of copper on its banks. Ores of copper have been found at different 
points on the Illinois. Considerable quantities arc smelted at Galena, 
dug with the ores of lead. Iron ore is abundant in too many places to be 
named. Ores of antimony and manganese are occasionally seen; but the 
progress of the arts, and the circumstances of the country not having 
called for these articles, little note has been taken of the discoveries* 
Hunters and travellers have asserted, that gold dust is brought down to the 
Missouri by its upper waters, and has been seen on tiie sand bars at low 
water. Whether it be so, or whetlier the shining particles, which tliey 
undoubtedly saw, were only of mica or talc, is not known. On the ranges 
of the Rocky mountains, continued in Mexico, it is well known the pre- 
cious metals abound. A great many mines of silver are wrought on tfie 
western spurs of the Masserne mountains, near Santa Fe. It is natural to 
infer, that the same ranges, when tlioroughly explored on the eastern side, 
in the vicinity of the sources of the Yellowtone, Platte, Arkansas and Red 
rivers, will be also found to have their mines of silver and gold. It is 
at present asserted, that a silver mine has been recently discovered in 
Indiana. 

The only mines, that are yet wrought in this country, to any extent are 
those of iron and lead. Near Pittsburgh and on the Monongahela, in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, are manufactories of iron from 
native ores which we shall notice * when we speak of those states. Lead 
ore is found in different points of this valley with more ease, and in greater 
abundance, perhaps, tlian in any otlier part of the world. The particular 
sections of country, where tliese ores are dug in greatest abundance, are 
in Ihe county of Washington in Missouri, from twenty to fifty miles w^t 
<SClkuMississip|n^ on the waters of Big Creek, a river of the Maramec; 
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near Rock river, at Dubtique’s mines, in tlie state of Ulmok; anii at 
Riviere du feve, improperly called Fever river, upon the upper Missu^^.^ 
sifipi* We shall naturally speak of tlie mines, when we treat of the 
states, in which they are found. 

Climate. In a country of such immense extent, the climate must 
* necessarily be various. We must, of course, be brief on so copious a 
head. Between the soUrc^js of the Mississippi and Missouri, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, there is every variety of temperature, from that of the 
Arctic regions, to that, where flourish the olive and the sugar cane. We 
tnay, perhaps, obtain conceptions of some exactness, by inspecting our 
thermometrical tables of the temperature at different points of the valley. 
We have resided through the season in the nortliern, middle and southern 
regions of it. Wc are confident, as a general fact, that tlie climate more 
exactly and uniformly corresponds to the latitude, than that of any other 
country. The amount of heat and cold, or the mean temperature through 
the year, is greater or at any place, according as its position is more 
or less to the south. In *ascending the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
to St. Louis, or Cincinnati, in the spring, we take a direction generally 
north. One of the swifter steam boats will considerably out-travel the 
progress of spring; and from the region, where the foliage of tlie trees, and 
vegetation generally have unfolded into all their verdure, we find the* 
foliage on the banks of the river gradually diminishing, as we ascend f 
and after we pass the mouth of the Ohio, we shall perhaps, see the buds= 
on the trees but just beginning to swell. In descending the same river 
in the autumn, wc observe this influence of the cHmato reversed in a 
most impressive manner. At Pittsburgh the trees are stripped of their 
leaves by frost. At Cincinnati nature is laying on tlie last mellow’ 
colors of autumn, and tlie leaves are beginning to fall. At Natchez the* 
forests are still in the verdure of summer. We have noted this beauti- 
fully graduated and inverted scale of the seasons, more than once, in 
ascending and descending these rivers. * 

It is very obvious, why climate in this valley should so accurately cor-* 
respond to latitude. It is an immense basin, spreading from north to 
south. There are no ranges of mountains, spread across tlie valley in an 
eastern and western direction, to change tlie current or temperature of 
die winds, or to give a material difleience of temfierature to places, situ- 
ated in the same latitude. Hence it is, tliat in traversing die country from 
south to north, we discover tlie diminution of temperature, as marked 
by that sensible and unerring thermometer, die vegetable creation, very 
accurately indicating the latitude of die place. 
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IHfr. Jeffcirson has suppc^sed, that in tiliis talker the tesi|»erftlu!ia is 
Hbighet, than in the same parallels in the Atlantic country. Dr. Drake 
hhi others have successfully combated this idea, Mr, Jefferson asseits, 
that the reed cane, myegia mtwrospermay and paroquets, are seen farther 
north on tlie Ohio and tlic Mississippi, than on the Atlantic shore. If it 
be so, the inference, drawn from these facts, might easily be shown to be 
erroneous, by showing, that their locality along these streams is fixed by 
other circumstances, than temperature. On the Tennessee, the cane, 
finding a congenial soil, and circumstances, on the banks of a river run- 
ning from soutli to north, will spread its seeds along those banks to a 
|)omt more northern, than its native residence. The immense numbers 
of paroquets, that are seen on tlie lower courses of the Mississippi, will 
naturally push their colonies far to tlie nortli on that river, where tliey 
stiHfind all circumstances, but temperature, the same; where there are 
old, large and hollow sycamore trees, the favorite haunts of tJiis brilliant 
bird, furnishing it at once food, shelter and a home. 

These regions, sheltered from the damp and cold nortlieastcrn gales of 
the Atlantic shores in the spring, will probably have that season milder 
and more forward, tJian in the corresjiondiiig latitudes of the Atlantic. 
But in such a vast basin, inclining from north to south, and permeated 
in its whole extent by such a river, ns the Mssissippi, an atmosphere of 
the cold air of the elevated regions of the table lands at its sources will 
naturally be set in motion at times by atmospheric changes, and be pro- 
pelled towards the south. The colder air will often rush down to 
supply the vacuum, made by the rarefaction ^f soiitlrcm temperature. 
Hence nortli and soutli winds, — in other words, winds up and down this 
valley, frequently alternate, and, togetlier witli tlieir collateral winds, the 
northeast and southwest, arc the prevailing winds felt in the valley. 
Southern and southwestern gales predominate in the summer, and nortli- 
em and western in winter. Hence the winter is much more changeable, 
than that of the Atlantic countiy, frciqiiently sofleiiing even in its north- 
ern parts, from weather, in which the mercury stands lielow zero, to 
weather of such mildness, as to invite people to sit at tlie open windows 
in January and Februar}\ 

In the medial rtjgions of tliis country the winter commences about 
Christmas. The severest wcatlier is ordinarily between that time and 
the second week in February. The common snows arc from two to 
eight indies deep, and they seldom lie many days. We have, however, 
seen the snow at New Madrid, near 36° north, lie more than a fortnight. 
North of this mean region, as at Prairie du Chien, on the upper Mississippi, 
and the Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, that is to say, not far from the 
climate of New York and Albany, the snow does not fall as deep, as at 
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tfioae placet or lie to long. The coM soDiatimes it teveie, but ofletm 
intermits^ and is followed by mild, and even warm days. 

We may class four distinct climates, between the sources and the 
outlet of the Mississippi. The first, commencing at its sources, and ter- 
minatings at Prairie du Chien, corresponds pretty accurately to the 
climate between Montreal and Boston; with tius difference, that the 
•amount of snow falling in tlie former is much less, than in the latter 
regioiK The mean temperature of a year would be something higher on 
the Mississippi. The vegetables raised, tlie time of planting, and the 
modes of cultivating them, would, probably, be nearly the same. Vege- 
tation will have nearly the same progress and periodical changes. The 
growing of gourd seed com, which demands an increase of temperature 
^ over that requisite for the com of the northern states to bring it to matu- 
rity, is not planted in this region. The Irisli potatoe is raised in this 
climate in tlie utmost perfix^tion. Wheat and cultivated grasses succeed 
well. The apple and the pear tree require fostering, and southern expos- 
ure to bring fruit in perfection. The peach tree has still more the habits 
and tlie fragile delicacy of a southern stranger, and requires a sheltered 
declivity, witli a southern exposure, to succeed at all. Five montlis in the 
year may be said to belong to the dominion of winter. For that length of 
time the cattle require shelter in the severe weather, and llie still waters 
remain frozen. 

The next climate includes the opposite states of Missouri and Illinois, 
in their whole extent, or the country between 4P and 37°. Cattle, 
tliough much benefitled by slieltering, and often needing it, seldom receive 
it. It is not so favorable for cultivated grasses, as the preceding region. 
Gourd seed com is the only kind extensively planted. The winter com- 
mences witli January, and ends witli the second week in February. The 
ice, in tlie still waleis, after that time tliaws. Wheat, the inhabitant of a 
variety of climates, is at home, as a native, in this. The {icrsimon and 
tlie pawpaw are found in its whole extent. It is llie favored region of the 
apple, the pear and the peach tree. Snows neitlier fall deep, nor lie long. 
The Irish potatoe succeeds to a certain extent, but not as well, as in 
the former climate; but this disadvantage is supplied by the sweet potatoe, 
which though not at liome in tliis climate, with a little care in the culti> 
vation, flourishes. The increased temi>erature of March and April, and 
the subsequent grandeur of vegetation indicate an approach towards a 
soutliem climate. 

The next climate extends from 37° to 31. Below 35°, in tlie rich allu- 
vial soils, the apple tree begins to fail in bringing its fruit to perfection. 
We have never tasted apples worth eating, raised much below New Mad- 
* rid. Cotton, between this point and 33°/ is raised, in favorable positions^ 
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fm home consumplion ; but is seldom to be depended upon for a crop. 
Below 33° commences die proper climate fur cotton, and it is the staple 
article of cultivation. Festoons of long moss hang from Iho trees, *and 
darken the forests. The palmetto gives to the low alluvial grounds a 
grand and striking verdure. The muscadine grape, strongly dasignating 
climate, is first found here. — Laurel trees become common in the forest, 
retaining their foliage and their verdure through the winter. Wheat is no 
longer seen, as an article of cultivation. The fig tree brings its fruit to 
full maturity. 

Below this climate, to the gulf, is the region of the sugar cane and the 
flweet orange tree. It would be, if it were cultivated, the region of the 
dive. Snow is no longer seen to fall, except a few flakes in the coldest 
storms. The streams are never frozen. Winter is only marked by nights 
of white frosts, and days of northwest winds, which seldom last longer 
than three days in succession, and are followed by south winds and w'arm 
days. The trees are generally in leaf by the middle of February, and 
always by the first of March. Bats are hovering in the air during the 
night. Fireflies are seen by the middle of J'Vhruary. Fiarly in March 
the forests are in blossom, Tim dolighlful white flowers of the cornm 
fiorida^ and the brilliant red tufts of the R.(xlbud. or erreis canadensis^ 
are unfolded. The margins of the creeks and streams are jmrfarned 
with the meadow pink, or honeysuckle, yellow jessamine, and other fra» 
grant flowers. During almost every niglit a thunder storm occurs. 
Cotton and corn are planted from March to July. In these regions the 
summers are uniformly hot, although there are clays, when the mercury 
rises as high in New England, as in Louisiana, ^'ho heat, however, 
is more uniform and sustained, commences much earlier, and contin- 
ues later. From February to September, l)iund(T storms ^arc com- 
mon, often accompanied with severe thunder, and sometimes with 
gales, or tornadoes, in which the trees of the forest arc prostrated in 
every direction, and the tract of country, which is covered with these 
fallen trees, is called a ^ hurricane.’ The depressing influence of the 
summer heat results from it.s long continuance, and equable and unre- 
mitting tenor, ratlier than from the intensity of its ardor at any given 
time. It must, however, be admitted, that at all times the unclouded 
mdiance of the vertical sun of this climate is extremely oppressive. 
Such are the summers and autifmns of the southern division of this valley. 

The winters, in the whole extent of the country, are variable, passing 
rapidly from warm to cold, and the reverse. Near the Mississippi, and 
where there is little to vary the general direction of the winds, they ordi- 
narily blow three or four days from the north. In the northern and middle 
regions, tlw consequence is cold weather, frost, more or less severe, and 
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perlmps storm, with snow and sleet. During these days die rivers aae 
covered with ice. The opposite breeze alternates. There is iininedi* 
ateiy a bland and relaxing fcieling in the atmosphere. It becomes warm; 
and the red-birds sing in these days, in January and February, as far 
north as* Prairie du Chien. These abnipt and frequent transitions caa 
hardly fuil to have an unfavorable influence upon healtli. From 40® to 
‘30® the rivers almost invariably freeze, for a longer or shorter period, 
through the winter. At St, l.ouis on the Mississippi, and at Ciiicm- 
nati on the Oliio, in nearly the same parallels, between 38® and 30®, 
the two rivers are sometimes capable of being crossed on the ice for eig^t 
weeks together. 

Although the summers over all this valley must be admitted to be 
hot, yet the exemption of the country from mountains and im^diments 
to tlie free course of tlie winds, and the circumstance, that the greater 
proportion of the country has a surface bare of forests, and, probably, 
other unexplained atmospheric agents, concur to create, during the sul- 
try months, almost a constant breeze. It thence happens, that the air 
on these wide jirairies is rendered fresh, and the heats are tempered, in 
the same manner, as is felt on the ocean. 

Tliore is a oircninstance, pertaining to vegetation in the middle and 
southern n’gions of this country, tliat we have not seen noticed by oflier 
writers, but which we have often remarked with surprise ; and it is, that 
the same (legr(*e of heat in the spring docs not advance vegetation as 
rapidly, as at tJie north. We have seen a brilliant sun, and felt the las- 
situde of the warm spring days continued in succession, and yet have 
remarked the buds to re main apparently stationary, and the develope- 
rnerit of vegetation almost imperceptible. The same amount of heat at 
Quebec w^ould have completely unfolded the foliage, and clothed the 
earth with verdure.’^ 

Diseases. A Stiti.sfactory account of the diseases of this valley would 
occupy more space, than we have to bestow upon tlie subject, and could 
only be expected in treatises, professedly devoted to medicine. General 
remarks ujxin the subject can only be expected here. In such a variety 
of climates and exposures — in a country alternately covered in one point 
with the thickest forests, and in another spreading out into grst$s^ 
plains — in one section having a very dry, and in another a very humid 
atmosphere^ — and havingevery degree of temperature, from that of the 
Arctic regions, to that of the West Indies, there must necessarily be 
generated all the forms and varieties of disease, that spring simply frmn 
climate. Kmigrants from the Atlantic country will always fold it un- 


* For table of climate see appendix, table No. 1. 
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mJs, to select their residence near stagnant waters and creeping bayous^ 
on the rich and heavy timbered alluvions. Yet these j from their fertility, 
and the ease, with which diey are brought into cultivation, are the points 
most frequently selected. The rich plains of the Scioto were the graves of 
the first settlers. They have long since been brought into cultivation, 
and have lost their character for insalubrity. A thousand places in the 
West, which were selected as residences by the first immigrants, on 
account of their fertility, and which were at first regarded as haunts of 
disease and mortality, have now a character for salubrity. 

On the lower courses of the Ohio, the Wabash, the Tennessee, the 
Mississippi, and its southern tributaries, — in short, wherever the bottoms 
are wide, the forests deep, the surface level, and sloping back from the 
river, the vegetation rank — wherever the rivers overflow, and leave stag- 
nant watdrs, that arc only carried oifby evaporation — wherever there are 
ponds and lagoons in the bottoms, to catch and retain the rains and the 
overflow, it may be assumed, as a general maxim, that such jK^silions 
will be unhealthy; and more or less so, as more or less of these circum- 
stances concur. Wherever these causes of disease exist, there is no 
part of this valley, which has not a summer of sufficient heat and duration, 
to quicken these causes into fatal action. 

The very rich and extensive alluvial prairies of the upper Mississippi, 
and of tlie Illinois, which are covered willi a j)rodigious growth of grass 
and weeds, generally contain marshy basins, small lakes and plashes, 
where the water from the hlufls and the high lands is caught and retained. 
They wHl ordinarily prove unhealthy, — some tliink, more so, than the 
timbered country, — until these reservoirs of stagnant waters are all 
drained, and the surplus vegetation is burned off, or otherwise removed 
by the progress of vegetation. These places strike tlie eye delightfully, 
and their openness, and exposure to be swept by the winds, seem to pre- 
clude them from the chance of sickliness. Their extraordinary fertility, 
and their being at once ready for the plough, hold out allurements to 
immigrants. But there appears to be in the great plan of Providence a 
scale, in which the advantages and disadvantages of human condition 
are balanced. — ^Where the lands are extremely fertile, it seems to be 
appended to tliem, as a drawback to that advantage, that they are gener- 
ally sickly. 

Immigrants have scarcely ever*' paused long enough, or taken sufficient 
elements into the calculation, in selecting their residence, with a view to 
its salubrity. When the choice is to be made, they are often encumbered 
with famtUes, and generally feel stinted both in time and money, and are 
in a hurry to commence operations for the provision of their families. 
They are apt to give too little weight to the most important motive of 
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^1, which ought to determine their election. A deep bottom, a fertile 
Boil, a position on the margin of a boatable or navigable stream; tliese 
arc*apt to he the dctennining elements of their choice. The heavy 
forest is levelled. A thousand trees moulder, about the cabin. The 
stagnant waters, that, while shielded from tiie action of tlie sun by the 
forest, had remained comparatively innoxious, cxpOnsed now to the 
'burning rays of the sun, and rendered more deleterious by being filled 
with trunks and branches of decaying trees, and all kinds of putrid vege- 
tation, become laboratories of miasm, and emit on every side, the seeds 
of disease. — When we know, that such have been precisely the circum- 
stances, in which a great portion of tlie immigrants to the western 
(country have fixed thenisclves in o|)en cabins, that drink in the humid 
atmosphere of the night, through a hundred crevices, in a new and untried 
climate, under a higher temperature, under the influence of new diet 
and regimen, and, i)crliaj:>s, under the depressing fatigue of severe labor 
and exposure j need we wonder, that the country has acquired a general 
character of unhealthiness? 

Tliere can be no doubt, that in the southern and middle regions of 
of this valley, the wddo, level and heavy timbensd alluvions are intrinsic- 
ally more or less unhealthy. It cannot be disguised, that in these 
situations, the new resident is subjeiit to bilious complaints, to remit- 
ting fevers, and more than all, to intermitting fever, or fever and ague. 
This conqdaint is tlio general scourge of the valley. 

It is an undoubted fact, explained in different ways, and by different 
theories, by the peopli;, tiiul even in the most unfavorable positions on 
th(i lower waters of the Ohio, or even the bayous of Arkansas, or Red 
river, the immigrant is not so much exposed, while his cabin is still 
under the shade of the unbroken forest. The must dangerous period 
is, after the trees have been levelled a year or two, and while they are 
still decaying about the dwelling. This well known fact would seem 
to give plausibility to the doctrine, iJiat tliese deep and grand forests 
feed their foliage wilJi an atmosphere, that is adverse to the life offman; 
and that when tlie fonists are cleared away, the miasm, the noxious air, 
that used to he absorbed and devoured by tlie redundant vegetation and 
foliage of the forests, and incorporated with its growtli, tlius detaclied 
and disengaged, inhaled by llic new residents, becomes a source of disease. 

Another fact, in relation to the choi<iic of a residence with a view to 
its salubrity, has been abundantly and unanswerably proved by experi- 
ence. It is, that bluffs on the margins of wide bottoms and alluvial prairies 
are more unhealthy situations, than those, in the bottom or prairie, which 
they overlook. This fact has been amply demonstrated on the Ohio 
bottoms and bluffs, on the margins of the alluvial prairies of the upper 
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Mississippi, and, in short, wherever a higli bluff overlooks a wide bottom* 
The inhabitants on the airy and beautiful bluffs that bound the noble 
prairies of the upper Mississippi, in an atmosphere, apparently so pure, 
as to preclude all causes of disease, are far more subject to fever 
and ague, than the people that inhabit below tliem on the level of the 
prairies. The same has been remarked of the Chickasaw bluffs, fort 
Pickering, or Memphis, fort Adams, Natchez, Baton Rouge, and the 
bluffs, generally, along the great water courses. Yet, though such is the 
uniibrm teaching of experience, so deceptive is the salubrious aspect of 
these airy hills, that swell above the dun and murky air, that seems to 
lie, like a mist over the wide bottoms below them, that most people, in 
choosing tlieir residence will be guided by their senses, in opposition to 
their experience. We know not, whether the theory, by which this fact 
is explained, is a sound one or not. It is said that the miasm, or noxious 
air from putrid vegetation, and stagnant water in the swamps and 
bottoms, is specifically lighter, tlian atmospheric air; that, of course, it 
rises from the plains, and hovers over tiie summits of the bluffs, here 
finding its level of specific gravity; and that, were it colored, it would be 
seen overlaying the purer strata of air beneath it. 

The slopes of the Alleghanies, the interior of Ohio and Kentucky, of 
Tennessee and Indiana, where the forest is cleared away, and the land 
has been for a sufficient time under cultivation, is sufficiently remote 
from stagnant waters — the high prairies of Illinois and Missouri — the 
dry pine w^oods of the lower and southern country — parts of the plains 
of Opelousas and Attakapas — considerable portions of Alabama and 
Mississippi — and, generally, the open country towards the Rocky moun- 
tains, may be considered as healthy, as any other country. As a general 
remark, the inhabitants of tliis valley are more subject to bilious com- 
plaints, than those of the northern and middle Atlantic states; but, 
probably, not as much so, as those on the sea board of tlie southern 
Atlantic states. — Bilious symjHoms, especially in the southern regions, 
are apt to be combined with all forms of disease. Intermitting fevers are 
common through ail the country, as they were even in New England, in 
the earlier stages of its settlement, and while it was still covered with 
forests. It is seldom a severe disease; and in most instances readily 
yields to the universally established modes of treatment, by previous 
evacuations, and bark. Sometftnes it becomes complicated with other 
diseases, and assumes a strongly bilious type ; and it is then a formidable 
disease ; It is a well known symptom of this disorder, that it recurs at 
regular intervals. When tlic links of the associated chain of disease are 
Ibnned, if the disorder be cured, it is apt to recur again. All indisposi- 
rion is apt to take this form ; and it has this advantage in security against 
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other diseases, that when a person Ims been for a considerable time sul^ 
ject to ague, whatever form of disease may happen to assail him, it ulti- 
ma|ely runs into the form of ague. But these agues, when often repeated, 
and long continued, gradually sap the constitution, and break down the 
powers of life. The person becomes enfeebled and dropsical. Maras^ 
mus, or what is called ^ cachexy,’ ensues. A very common result is, 
that enlargement of the spleen, vulgarly called ^aii ague cake,’ This 
form of disease is most perceptible in the southern parts of the valley. 

In the summer and autumnal months bilious fevers are apt to prevail, 
probably to a greater extent, than in the Atlantic country. But it is be- 
lieved, they more generally assume the remittent or intermittent form ; 
that they are not so frequently attended with inflammatory symptoms, and 
that they more readily yield to medicine. The continued bilious fever 
of this country, as in other countries, is always a formidable disease. In 
the lower and southern country, in the heats of summer and autumn, 
when it prevails in towns and compact villages, it often assumes a 
malignant type. Prevention here, as elsewhere, is found to be better, 
than remedy; and avoidanc/C of exposure to night air, to rains, and the 
direct and continued influence of the sun, and strict temperance in eating 
and drinking, would no doubt, prevent many of these terrible diseases. 
Persons, especially, who are passing through the process of acclimation, 
ought not only to adopt this plan, but occasionally to take cathartics fol- 
lowed by the use of bark. — The grand remedies of the western country, it 
is well known arc calomel and bark. We have no doubt, that the great 
quantities of calomel, that are administered, equally by quacks and regu- 
lar physicians, in adherence to a system, tliat has grown into a fashion, and 
which level all skill to the mechanical application of a certain number of 
grains of that medicine, will eventually yield to a more discriminating 
mode of practice. The present course of procedure is too often ruinous 
to the teeth, and even when the patient is cured, must tend to sap and 
break down the powers of life. 

From the variable character of the winters, and from other causes, 
rheumatism is a common complaint. Severe colds and pneumonic 
aflections are apt to prevail in tlie winter. There is but too much propriety 
in calling the two first months of autumn, in many places in the south, 
‘the sickly months.’ But, as if to compensate for the prevalence of 
bilious affections, and the fever and ague, pulmonic consumption is a 
very uncommon disease, not often witnessed even in tlie northern regions 
of the country. Fifty persons fall victims to this terrible destroyer in the 
Atlantic country, to one, tliat dies of it here. 

It is a very trite, but true and important remark, that in proportion as 
the country becomes opened, cultivated and peopled, in proportion as the 
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redundance and rankness of natural vegetation is replaced by that of 
cultivation, tJie country becomes more healthy. We shall naturally re- 
mark again on the peculiar features of disease;, in particular sectiongi of 
the country, when we treat of those sections. We shall only add in tliis 
place, tiiat in the southern regions of this valley, the inhabitants are sub- 
ject to a common and troublesome affection, called the ‘bowel complaint.’ 
It is particularly fatal to children. When it is prolonged to a chronic 
diarrheea, it is sometimes fatal to adults. It is a very different complaint 
from that disorder which sometimes prevails in the Atlantic country, as a 
sweeping epidemic — the dysentery. The latter is an uncommon disorder 
in this region. 

Trees A?ri) Shruhs. It will not be expected, that we shall dwell on 
this subject, in relation to tliis country, as professed naturalists. We 
propose only to take popular views of the subject, whicli, after all, we 
suspect, are best understood, most interesting, and most useful. Wo re- 
fer tliose, who wish to take more detailed and scientific views of this 
subject, to the writings of Bartram, Bradbmy, Piirsh, Mu haux and Nntlal. 
The following is believed to be a tolerably ample and exact enumeration 
of the trees and shrubs, that arc common to the JVIississi[>}>i valley. TJic 
divisions of thorn according to climate wdll occur in thc_ account of the 
regions, where they are found. 

In forming (his catalogue, wo have had (o encounter the common 
difficulty of selecting the Liiina;an names from conflicting autliorities. 
It belongs to the foppery of the ca.sy assumjition of science in botany, 
as in geology, that ditfcrenl autJiors either create, or adopt diderent 
nomenclatures, as suits their fancy. We would prefer that iiomeuclatiire 
by which the trees and shrubs have been longest known. It may be, 
that there are trees and shrubs knowii in this valley, whicli are not in- 
cluded here. But it is believed, that few, if any, that are wx'll or 
familiarly known, are omitted.* 

As resijccts the divisions of these trees, that belong to particular 
climates, we may remark, that most of tJie oaks and hickories, and the 
cotton wood, are common to all the climates. The white, or Norwegian 
pine, is only found in the north, northwestern and northeasteni regions. 
The cypress is not often found north of The long leaved pitch 
pine, and the laurel magnolia, are not often seen north of 33®. The 
live oak seldom extends north^'of 31®, 

On the Alleghany, on the waters of tlie upper Mississippi, between 
Hock riverand the falls of St. Anthony, and in some places on tlic Illinois, 
the Weymoutli, or Norwegian pine — the white pine of New England — is 

^ For table of trees, plants, see Appendix, table No* II« 
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found in all its boauty and perfection. It no where has a larger and taller 
shaft, or a more beautiful verdure of foliage, than on the Alleghany; and it 
is from the banks of this distant stream, and from its waters in the state 
of New York, that New Orleans is supplied with white pine plank of 
the greatest clearness and beauty. On tlie Gasconade, the Osage, and 
the southern rivers of tlie Missouri, in the mine country in Missouri, 
and from that point, to the upi^er waters of White river, and across ta 
tlic Arkansas, the common short leaved pitch pine is abundant. It is 
tall, straight, and of a fine size for the saw mill. 

TJie cypress liegins to be scon on the sw^ampy and overflowed lands, 
near the mouth of the Ohio. It is, along with the swamp gum, the most 
common tree in the deep swamps from that jKiint to the gulf of Mexico. 
Jl is in every respect a striking and singular tree. Under its deep shade 
urisc a hundred curiously sha jKid knobs, called ^ cypress knees.’ They 
ar<‘ regular, cone shaped protuberances, of different heights and circum- 
ferences, not unlike toll and taper circular bee hives. We have often 
remarked a very small cypress sprig, tliat had started from the apex of 
one of these cypress knees; and wc believe, that it will ultimately bo 
found, that oacli one of the knees is the natural matrix of the tree. Tho 
tree itself always has a buttress, which has tlie exact appearance of an 
enlarged cypress knee. 

'FJie noble trc3cs rear their straight columns from a large, cone shaped 
buttress, whoso circumference at the ground is, ixjrhaps, three time? 
that of the regular shaft of the tree, lliis cone rises from six to ten feet^ 
with 0 regular and sharp taper, ami from fiie apex of tlie cone towero 
tlie jH'rpeiidicular <*.olumri, with little taper, after it has left the cone, 
from sixty to eighty feel clear shaft. Very near its top, it begins to 
throw out muititmh^s of horizontal branches, which interlace with thoso 
of tlie ad joining trees, and wlicn bare of leaves, have an air of desolation 
and death, more easily felt than described. In tlie season of vegetation, 
tho loaves are short, line, and of a verdure so deep, as almost to^seera 
brown, giving an iiidescribcdilc air of funereal solemnity to this singular 
tree. A cypress forest, wiien viewed from the adjacent hills, with its num- 
berless interlaced arms, covered with this dark browm foliage, has the 
asiiect of a scairolding of verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and 
sickly swamps, tlic haunts of fever, musquitos, moccasin snakes, alliga- 
* tors, and all loathsome and ferocious ahimals, (hat congiegaie far from 
(Ije abodes of man, and seem to make common cause with nature against 
him. The cypress loves tho deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible and in- 
undated swamps ; and south of 33*^, is generally found covered with the 
sable festoons of long moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of mourning 
wreaths almost to (he ground. It seems to flourish best, where water 
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caters its roots for half tlie year. Wlien it rises from eight or ten fec^t 
water of the overflow of rivers, the apex of its buttress is just on a level 
with the surface of ilie water. It is tlien, in many places, that they^cut 
it The negroes surround tlie tree in i)enogucs and thus get at the 
trunk above the huge and bard buttress, and fall it with comparative ease. 
They cut off the strait shaft, as suits their purpose, and float it to the raft, 
or the nearest high grounds. Unpromising, as arc the places and thp« 
circumstances of ils growth, no free of the country, wlicre it is found, 
is so extensively useful. It is free from knots, is easily wrought, and 
makes excellent planks, shingles, and timber of all sorts. It is very 
durable, and incoinparahly tlie most valuable tree in the southern 
country of this valley. It is a fortunate circumstance, that it inhabits 
the most gloomy and inaccessible rc'gious, which will not come into cul** 
tivation for ages. It will of course have a belter chance, not to share the 
fate of tlic most useful tim]j<^r on the valuable uplands. The improvi- 
dent axe soon renders timber diflicult to be procured, in a country in tho 
centre of forests. All the cypress forests, however, that arc easily acccs- 
fiiblCj on the lower Mississipju, and its trihuturies, hav() b(jen stripped of 
their timber by the Mississij)pi lumberers, who hav<; floated to New Or- 
leans millions of feci of this timber, from the lands of tlie United States, 
and who have already created a scarcity of this species on the margin of 
tlie Mississippi. There are, however, in the vast swamps of the Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Rod river, and Florida, inexhaustible supplies of cypress 
still remaining. 

The next most useful tree of tljis region arc the oaks of which there 
arc enumerated in this valley twelve varieties ; and there are, probably, 
more than that number. The most important of these is the upland white 
oak. Itisalarg(3r and handsomer tree, than in the Atlantic country;, 
but is less firm, bard and durable. The same may be said of the swamp 
white oak, quercMS aquatica, which grows of a prodigious height, size and 
beauty. There is the black oak, with large and small leaves; the yellow 
oak, and the post oak, growing on cold, level, wet and clayey lands. It 
receives its name from the durability of posts made of it in the ground.. 
It is said to be tlie most durable timber of tlie oak kind in the upper 
country, for boat and ship building. Tho overcup oak receives its vul- 
gar name from the size of the cujjs of ils acorns. The Spanish, willow, 
red and black oaks, have notliing particular to distinguish tliem. The* 
black-jack is a scrubby and small kind of oak, growing on plaahy, and 
cold, level kinds. 

South of 3P, in the lower country along the coast of Florida, extend- 
ing into the interior from sixty to a Iiundred miles, and along tlie shore 
of Louisiana, for half that dcptli, is iJie region of the live oak, querous 
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sempermrens. It is not a tall, but a spreading tree, with long later^ 
branches, looking, at a distance, like an immense spread umbrdileu It 
is a tree, extremely hard, compact, and difficult to cut; and when green, 
is so heavy, as to sink in the water. It is almost incorruptible. The 
islands on the shore of the gulf furnish this tree in abundance. It is 
CO difficult to cut down, to burn, or otherwise clear from the soil, that 
’ih those islands, which have recently begun to be in request, as sugar 
lands, this tree, elsewhere considered so valuable for ship timber, is 
regarded as an incumbrance. It is, valuable for its acorns, affording the 
finest range for swine. The value of this limber in ship building is 
well known. 

There are enumerated in this country ten or twelve varieties of the 
liickory. More than half of tJiese wc Jiavc not seen in the Atlantic 
country, One of these varieties, jv^lans amara, vel porcinay pignut 
hickory, is loaded with a nut, whose shell is softer, than an acorn, and the 
meat to the pressure of the lingers yields a copious oil, of use in the finer 
kinds of painting. It is acrid, and bitter to the taste. 

The largo walnut is a fruit of the size of a considerable apple, and is 
common in tlie middle regions of the valley. 

The peccan is found fur up tlie Mississippi and Illinois, and^^thence to 
the gulf of Mt^xico. It is a tree of beautiful form and appearance, and 
tlic most useful of the wliole class, except black walnut, for building and 
for rails. Its nut is long, cylindrical, and olive shaped, with a shell com- 
paratively soft. The meat lies in two oblong lobes, is easily taken out 
entire, and excels all other nuts in delicacy of’ flavour. Unfortunately 
it soon becomes rancid, and is seldom carried to the Atlantic country, in 
its original perfection. 

Black locust, acacia Iriaeanthos, This is a common and beautiful 
tree in the richer soils of tlio valley. It furnishes a durable and useful 
timber for rails, and other pur]X)SOs, and is beginning to be much used in 
tlic construction of steam boats, and lias been found both stronger and 
more durable, than any tiIl)^K^r, tiiat has been used for tliat purpose. The 
flowers of this tree yield an exquisite perfume. 

The white flowering locust differs in no respect from that of the north. 

The sugar maple is very abundant in the northern and middle regions 
of this valley. The process of obtaining sugar from the sap of fliis tree 
is sufficiently well known, and nijed uof be bore described. There are 
various districts, where an ample sufficiency of sugar might be made for 
the supply of a numerous population. In different parts of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Temiessce, Illinois and Missouri, it is made, not only for consump- 
tiony but for sale. The tree is of itself, apart from its uses, a most beau- 
tiful one. It is one of tlie first, that puts on tlie livery of spring. The 
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seaflon of making it is generally ono of festivity and high holiday W« 
have tasted loaf sugar refined from it, which could in no way he distin- 
guished from that, made from the cane. The cheapness of the latter 
kind, the abundance and excellence of its growth in tlie lower country, 
and the diminished expense of transporting it to the upper states, in 
consequence of the multiplication of steam boats, has diminished the de- 
mand for what is called ‘country sugar,’ and the manufacture of it hafs 
decreased, since tlie use of steam boats. 

The black walnut, juglans nigra, is a splendid tree, and often grows 
to a great size. Its nuts much resemble those of the white walnut, or 
what is called ‘butler nut’ in the northern stales. It is rrmcli used in 
the middle regions of the country, for ornamental finishing of houses, 
and cabinet furniture; and when rubbed with a weak solution of nitric 
acid, can be distinguished from mahogany only by an exjicrienoed eye. 

The white walnut is abundant. An extract of the hark of this tree? 
furnishes an useful and common cathartic. 

Th^ syc^ore^platanm oecidenialis, is tlioking of tliewf^stern forests. 
It flourislies alike in every part of the valley, that we have seen. It is llio 
largest tree of our woods, and rises in the most gi‘accful forms, with va.st, 
spreading) lateral branches covered w'ith bark of a brilliant while. These 
hundred, white arms of the sycamore, interlacing witli tlie branches of iho 
other forest trees, in tJie rich alluvions, where it delights to grow, ad<ls 
one of the distinguishing traits of grandeur and beauty to the for(\st. A 
tree of this kind, near Marietta, measured fifteen feet and a half in diam- 
tgter. — ^We have seen one on the Big Miami, which we thought still larger. 
Judge Tucker, of Misvsouri, cut off a section of the hollow trunk of a syca- 
more, and applied a roof to it, and fitted it up for a study. It was regu- 
larly cylindrical and when fitted up with a stove, and otlier arnmgements, 
made an ample and convenient apartment. We saw this gigantic sec- 
tion of a tree, conveyed on sleds prepared on purpose, and drawn by a 
sufficient number of oxen to its resting place. It is very common to see 
this beautiful tree, on the margin of rivers, from ten to fifteen feet in 
circumference. 

The yellow poplar, tuLi/pifera liriodendrm, is a most splendifl tree, 
and next in size to the sycamore. It rears into the air a shaft of prodi- 
gious height and size. It flowers with gaudy bell .shaped cups, and the 
leaves are of beautiful forms. It is a very useful timber for plank and 
rails, and all tlie purposes of building, and splits with great ease. 

The cotton wood, populus deltoides, is, probably, more abundant on the 
lower courses of the Ohio, on the whole course of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, St. Francis, White river, Arkansas, and Red river, than, any 
otlier tree. It is a tree of the ]>oplar class, and in appearance lietwecn 
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the Balm of Gilead and tiie Lombardy poplar. It is a noble and lofly 
forest tree, and sometimes vies with the sycamore itself for predomi- 
nance in size and grandeur. It is of singular beauty, when its foliage is 
but partly unfolded in the spring. We have seen these trees, especially 
in the valley, of Red river, twelve feet in diameter; and there are sin- 
gle trees, that will make a thousand rails. When they are cut in the 
'Vinter, the moment the axe penetrates the centre of the tree, llttre 
gushes out a stream of water, or sap; and a single tree will discharge 
gallons. On the sand bars and islands of the rivers, wherever the allu- 
vial earth begins to deposite, there springs up a growth of cotton wood, 
the young trees standing so thick, as to render it difficult for a bird to 
fly among tlicin, and having to a person passing at a little distance ontlie 
river, a singular appearance of regularity, as though they had been put 
out to ornament a pleasure ground. The popular name, ^ cotton wood,’ 
is derived from the circumstance, that soon after its foliage is unfolded, 
it flowers, and when tlie flowers fall, it scatters on the ground a downy 
mat ter, exactly resembling short, ginned cotton in feeling and apjtearance. 

Catalpa. {Some have undertaken to say, that this is not a tree indige- 
nous to tlie country. For our part, we have no question on the subject. 
We have seen, on the wat(;rs near tljc cape Girardeau, catalpas much 
older than the settlements of tlie whites in this valley. We have seen 
them, lielow the chalk banks on tlie eastern side of the Mississippi, of a 
very largo size, and evidently of natural growtl). It is a tree, beautiful 
from the great size and peculiar shape and deep green of its foliage. 
When in bh^ssom, its rounded top is a tuft of flowers of great beauty, 
and unequalled fragrance. One tree in full flower fills the atmosphere 
for a considerable circumference round it, with its delicious odors. For 
the gracefulness of its form, for the grandeur of its foliage, and tlie rich 
and ambrosial fragrance of its flowers, and for the length and various forms 
of its knife shaped, iiendanl seed capsules two feet in length, we have 
seen no ornamental tree, which in our view equals the catalpa. 

Magnolia, grandiflora. Bartram and others, by overrating the beauty 
of tliis tree, have caused, that when strangers first behold it, tlieir estima- 
tion of it falls loo low. It has boon described, as a very large tree. We 
have seen it in Florida, where Bartram saw it. We have seen it in its 
more congenial position for full develojiemcnt, the rich alluvions of 
'Louisiana; and we have never seen it compare with tlie sycamore, tlie 
cotton wood, or even the ash, in point of size. It is sometimes a tall 
tree; often graceful in form, hut ordinarily a tree of fourth or fifth rate 
in point of conqmrative size in the forest, where it grows. Its bark is 
smpoth, whitish, very thick, and something resembles that of the beech. 

The wood is so^, and for aught we know, useless. The leaVes strongly 
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tesemble those of the orange tree, except in being larger, thicker, and 
having a hoary yellowisli down upon the under side. The upper side 
has a perfect verdure, and a feel of smoolliness, as if it was oiled. The 
flowers are large, of a pure white, nearest resembling tlie northern pond 
lily, nympkea odorata, though not so beautiful; and are, ordinarily, 
about twice the size. The fragrance, is indeed, powerful, but rather 
oflfehsive. We have felt, and we have heard others complain of feeling 
sensation of faintness, in going into a room, where the chimney place 
was filled with these flowers. The tree continues to put forth flowers for 
two months in succession, and seldom displays many at a time. We 
think, few have been in habits of examining flowering trees more atten* 
tively, than ourselves, and we contemplated this tree for years in the 
fiieason of flowers. Instead of displaying, as has been represented, a 
cone of flowers, we have s(ildoin secai a tree in flower, which did not 
require some attention and closeness of inspection to discover where 
the flowers were situated among tlie leaves. We have not been led to be- 
lieve, that others possessed the .sense of smell more acutely, than ourselves. 
In advancing from points, where these trees were not, to tlie pine forest, 
on the water courses of which they are abundant, we have been warned 
of our .approach to thorn by the sense of smell, at a distance of something 
more than half a mile; and wc question, if any one over perceived tlio 
fragrance much farther, except by tJic imagination. The magnolia is a 
etriking tree, and an observer, who saw it for the first time, would remark 
if, as such. — But w’^e have been unable to conceive, wlience the extrava- 
gant misconceptions, respecting tlie size, number, fragrance and beauty 
of its flowers had their origin. 

There are six or seven varieties among the laurels of the magnolia 
tribe, some of which have smaller flowers, than those of the grandijlora^ 
but much more delicate and agreeably fragrant. A beautiful evergreen 
of this class is covered in autumn with berries of intense blackness, and 
we reqjarked them in great numbers about St. Fraiicisville. The holly 
is a well known and beautiRl tree of this class. But that one which has 
struck us, as being the handsomest of the family, is the laurel almond, 
laurus ccrasm vel Caroliniensu. It is not a large tree. Its leaves 
etrongly resemble those of the peach; and it preserves a most pleasing 
green through the winter. Its flowers yield a delicions perfume. It 
grows in families of ten or fifteen trees in a cluster. Planters of taste* 
in the valley of Red river, wliore it is common, select the place of their 
dwelling amidst a cluster of these trees. 

Bois (Parc; maclura avrantica — ^how wood — is a striking and beautiflil 
tree, found on the upper courses of the Wasliita, the middle regions of 
Arkansas, and occasionally on the northern limits of Louisiana, It in- 
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Iiabits a very limited region ; and we do not know, that it is a native 
elsewhere. It has large and beautiful leaves, in form and appearance 
be^een those of the orange tree and catalpa; and, taken altogether, is 
a tree of extraordinary l)eauty. — ^It bears a large fruit, of most inviting 
appearance, and resembling a very large orange. Tempting as it is in 
aspect, it is the api)le of Sodom to the taste. Most people consider it 
tire most splendid of all forest trees. We never saw it in tlie flowering 
season. There is a solitary tree, growing in a garden in St. Louis. It 
was there sheltered by a wall ; and we do not know, if it would flourish in 
a situation so northern, without protection of that kind. We remember 
to have seen one beautiful tree growing near Natchioches, apparently na- 
tive tliere. It is said, there it no otJier witliin a distance of many miles. 
The wood is as yellow as that of fustic, and yields a similar die. It is hard, 
heavy, durable, and so clastic, as to receive its PVench name from the 
the circumstance, that all the southwestern savages use it for bows. It 
is thought to be a wood more incorruptible, than live oak, mulberry, or 
even cedar. We were invited to visit the hulk of a steam boat, built 
above the raft on Red river, whose timbers were entirely of this wood. 

China tree. This is a tr€?e more cultivated in the southern regions' 
of this valley, as an ornamental shade tree than any other. It has fine,' 
long spiked leaves, eight or ten inches in length, set in corresponding 
pairs on each side of a stem two feet long. The verdure is of the most 
brilliant and deep shade in nature. In the flowering season, the top is 
one tuft of blossoms, in color and fragrance resembling the lilac, except 
that the tufts are larger. It holds in flower a long time. It is a tree 
of the most rapid growth of any known in our country. These tree^ 
planted out in a village, in a few years completely embower it; and 
from the infenseness of their verdure, they impart a delightful freshness' 
to the landscape, in that sultry climate. After the leaves have fallen in 
autumn, the tree is still covered with a profusion of reddish berries, of 
the size of haws, that give it the appearance, at a little distance, of remain- 
ing in flower. Robins immigrate to this region in the latter part of 
winter, settle on these trees in great numbers, and feed on the berries.- 
They possess an intoxicating, or narcotic quality; and the robbins, sitting: 
on the trees in a state of stupefaction, may be killed with a stick. The 
bark is said to l)e a powerful vermifuge. 

’ Dog wood, cornus jlorida. Redbud^ ccrcis izanadensis. These are 
both of an intermediate size, between shrubs and trees. The former 
has a beautiful, heart shaped and criin|xjd loaf, and an umbrella shaped 
top. It covers itself in spring with a profusion of brilliant white flowers, 
and in autumn with berries of a fine scarlet. The latter is the first shrub' 
that is seen in blossom on the Ohio. It is then a complete surface of 
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blossoms, resembling tliose of the pcacli tree, and a stranger would take il 
at that time, to be that tree. The shrubs are dispersed every where in the 
W'oods; and in descending tlie Ohio early in the spring, these masseg of 
brilliant flowers contrast delightfully with the general brown of tlie 
forest. The first lime tliat the voyager descends this river, the redbud 
imparts a charm to the landscape, that he will never forget. These two 
are at once tlie most common and the most beautiful shrubs in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Tiie dog wood, esi>ccially, is found every where from 
Pittsburgh to the gulf of Mexico; and, seen through the forests, in blos- 
som, is far more conspicuous for its flowers than tlie magnolia. It has 
been asserted, that the dog wood belonged to the family of the quinqui- 
nas, Its bark is certainly a powerful restorativci, in cases of tho 
ague. 

Pawpaw, annona triloha, ficus Jndicus. This, in our view, is iho 
prince of wild fruit bearing shrubs. The leaves are long, of a rich 
appearance, and green, considerably rosonibling the smaller leavers of 
tobacco. The stem is straight, while, and of unrivalled fieauly. In 
fact, we have seen no cultivated .shrub so ornamental ami graceful as fho 
pawpaw. The fruit closely resembles a eueumlx'r, having a inoro 
smooth and regular appearance. When ripe, it is of a ri'^h yellow, 
There arc gcnenilly from two to five in a cluster. A pawpaw shrub, 
hanging full of fruits, of a size and Avoight so disproportioned to tho 
stem, and from under long and rich looking leaves of the same yellow 
with the ripened fruit, of an African luxuriance of growth, is to us one 
of the richest spectacles, that we have ever contemplat(id, in ^he arra^’ 
ofthew'oods. — The fruit contains from two to six seeds, like 
the tamarind, f’xcept that they are double the size. The pulp of the fruit 
resembles egg custard in consistence and appearance. It has tlie same 
creamy ftxding in the mouth, and unites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar 
and spice. It is a natural custard, too luscious for the relish of most 
people. The fmit is riutricious, and a great resource to the savages. 
So many whimsical and unexpected tastes arc compounded in it, it is 
said, a person of tlie most hyiAocliondriac temperament relaxes to a smile, 
when he tastes llic pawpaw for the first time. 

Fersimon, dyosptjros Virginiana. From the body of this tree, which 
resembles tJiut of a mazzard cherry, w'ben pierced, exudes a copious gum, 
not unlike gum Arabic, in appearance. The leaves resemble those of a. 
wild black cherry. The fruit is of the size of a common horse plumb 
When green, it is astonishingly astringent. It is only ripened by the frost 
of winter. There are varieties in its size, from low shrubs to considera- 
ble trees. When the small blue persimon is tlioroughly ripened, it is 
even sweeter than the fig, and is a delicious fruit. If the best kinds 
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were cultivated, and i>urchased from beyond tlie seas, it would probably 
be much more known, and used, than it now is. 

Wild plumbs. Tlie Chickasaw plumb is common from 84® to the 
^ulf of Mexico. It is found in (he greatest abundance, and ripens early 
in June.’ Prairie plumbs are most abundant in Illinois and Missouri, 
on the hazle prairies. They are of various sizes and flavors. Their 
general color is reddish, and their flavor tart. Some of them are large 
and delicious. For an experiment of the yield, two bushels were ga^* 
ered from one tree. In jdaces they are found in inconceivable quanti- 
ties, the surface of acres being red with thf;rn. The yellow Osage plumbs, 
of this class, when the better kinds arc cultivated, are among the most 
delicious plumbs, wo have eaten. So rich and delightful a fruit, and so 
easily cultivated, well deserves to Ik? tran»planted to the Atlantic country. 

Crab apple, pi/rus coronaria. In the middle regions of the valley, on 
prairies of a partk ilar description, there are great tracts covered with an 
inipencrrahlo mat of crab apple shrubs. The form, color and fragrance 
of the blossoms are precisely like the blossoms of the cultivated apple 
tree. W^’en ^he .southern breeze comes over a large tract of these slirubn 
• in full hlos..()ni, it is charged with a concentrated fragrance almost too 
s.roLg to be grjitcful. — They are useful as stocks, in which the culti- 
vated apple and pear tree may be engrafted. — Their fruit, when properly 
pioparcd, make.s tlie flnest of cider; and the apple is mucli used, as a 
Tuesorve. 

Mulberry. There are said to Iw^ two species in the country; the 
white, and the black. W<^ have never seen the white indigenous; but 
tiavij so oiien heard it asserted to exist, as a native, that wear© compelled 
♦o c.edit it. — The common mullierry is the black, and it is found in every 
par* of the valley, that we have seen. In some places, it constitutes no 
inconsidorable proportion of the timber. We have seen whole groves of 
small and young trees, apparently in the right stage to be useful for 
feeding the silk worm. Experiencij has demonstrated, that the worm 
thrives on these leaves, and that (ho product is of good quality. The 
wide dilliision, and (lie great prevalence of the mulberry, the general 
temperature of the valley, and tlie condition and habits of the people, 
clearly indicate to them, tliat this country ought to devote itself exten- 
sively to tlie making of silk. ^ 

In tills country of forests, and where there are such numbers and 
varieties of trees, we might select many other interesting ones for de- 
scription; perhap.s some of them more so, than those, which w© have 
here attempted to describe. The necessary brevity of our limits forbids 
our enlarging. From Michaux we learn, that our trees are larger, taller, 
and more of them useful for timber, than those of Europe. The ftireet 
• 7 
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has as a general physiognomy, an aspectof luxuriance, which discriminates 
it to the most superficial observer, from tliat on the other side of the 
mountains. We may add, that the varieties of trees of the same class 
appear to be more numerous. We apprehend, that most of the trees of 
that region are found here, while a number of tlie trees here are peculiar to 
this valley. Trees of the same class here arc inferior to those, that are 
there, for the same uses, as timber, I'hey are less tough, elastic and" 
durable. We may add, that the pine forests of the south contain count- 
less millions of tall and straight pines, and would furnish, witliout 
sensible diminution, masts and spars for all the navies in the world. 

Vines and Creepees. The common grape vine, vifh sylvestrisy is 
diilused through all the climates. Nothing is so familiar to tlie eye of a 
traveller in tliis country, as soon as he enters on the richer lands, as to 
see vines, often of a prodigious size, that are jHirpendicukrly attached 
at the top branches, sixty or eighty feet from the ground ; and at a great 
lateral distance from the trunk of the tree. It is a standing puzzle to a 
young man, first brought into these woods, to task his ingenuity, by 
putting him to account for the manner, in %vhich a vine, perhaps nearly of 
the size of the human body, has been able to roar itself to such a height. 
There can be, however, no doubt, that the vine in this case is cooval 
with the trecj that the tree, as it grew, reared the vine; and that the vine 
receded from the trunk, with tlie projection of the lateral branches, until, 
in the lapse of time, this singular apjiearance is presented. In many 
places, half the trees in a bottom arc covered with these vines. In the 
deep forests, on the hills, in the barrens, in the hazle prairies, and in the 
pine woods, every form and size of the grape vine presents itself. We 
presume, there is no .scientific and complete description and arrangement 
of these vines. The most obvious popular division follows. 

Winter grape, viHs hyemalU, This is the largo vine, tliat so generally 
clings to the trees in the alluvial forests. The leaves are large, and of a fine 
rich green; intermediate, between the size of the leaves of the cultivated 
grape, and the fox grape. They climb to the top of tlie highest trees of 
the forest. Probably, not more than one in fifty of them bears any fruit 
at all. The fruit, when produced, is a small circular berry, not unlike 
the wild black cherry. It is ^ustere, sour and unpleasant, until it has 
been mellowed by the frosts of winter. But it is said, when fermented 
by those, Who have experience in the practice, to make a tolerable 

gnpoy viHs We have never seen it in deep bottoms, 

His fbund on tlie rolling barrens, and the hazle priaries. It has a larger 
the former vine; and the wood of the vine is finely colored of 
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a blueish purple. The grape is more than twice the size of the winter 
grape, is ripe in the first month in autumn, and when matured under the 
full influence of the sun, is a pleasant fruit. It grows in the greatest 
abundance; but is too dry a grape to be pressed for wine. 

June grape, vitis vernalis. This is a small, sweet grape, found on the 
islands of the upper Mississippi and Illinois, that ripens in June. We 
have seen the vine; but have never tasted the fruit. It is said to be the 
grape, of which the French, in the early periods of their establishment in 
this country, used to make wine. A^arious animals prey upon it; and it 
has almost disappeared from the country. 

Parsley leaved water grape, ritis aquatica. We have never seen 
this vine in bearing. 

Fox grape, tipis rvparia, is of the same size, form and quality with the 
some si)ecies on the east side of the mountains. It is very uncommon. 

Muscadine grape, vitis verrucosa. Tiiis vine strongly designates 
climate. It is seldom seen north of 34° South of that it becomes 
abundant. It is found in the deep alluvial forests clinging to the tall trees. 
The vine is smooth, and of a fine olive green ; and the leaves are smaller, 
than those of the cultivated grajK;. The fruit grows in more sparse 
clusters, than those of other grapes. Like other fruits, they fall as they 
ripen, and furnish a rich treat to bears, and other animals, that feed on 
them. The grape is of the size of a plumb; of a fine, purple black; with 
a thick, tough skin, tasting not unlike the rind of an orange. The pulp 
is deliciously sweet, but is reputed unwholesome. 

Pine woods grape. In ignorance of its proper designation, we shall 
call it vitis humilior from its habit of creeping on the ground. It 
is agreed, that there art) varieties of this fine grape, which from the 
frequent burning of the pine woods, is becoming uncommon. It is sur- 
prising, bow little curiosity has been excited, even where it grows, by 
this rich fruit. It has a slender, blueish purple vine, that runs on the 
ground among the grass. It ripens in the month of June; is large cone 
shaped, transparent, with four seeds, reddish purple; and is a fine fruit 
for eating. 

On the sandy plains at the sources of Arkansas and red river, the gen- 
tlemen of Long’s expedition concur with hunters and travellers, in relating 
that they found large tracts of sand plain, from which grew a grape, which, 
we infer from the description, to be of the same species of the pine 
woods grape. They have described the clusters to be large and deli- 
cious; and tliat the sand, drifting about them, covers up the redundant 
vegetation, i)crforming the best operation of pruning on the vine. The 
sun^ too, strongly reflected from a sprface of sand, must have a powerfbl 
influence to mature them. It is posssibJe, that some of the admiration, 
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ivMchhas been felt, in seeing such sterile tracts covered with tliese* 
abundant and rich clusters, and the high zest, with which tliey were 
devoured, may have been owing to the surprise of hnding such a phe- 
nomenon in contrast with a white and moving sand, and eating tlie fniit 
under associations created by hunger and tliirst. 

The universal diffusion of such numbers and varieties of the vine 
would seem to indicate this valley to possess a natural aptitude for the 
cultivation of the vine. It would be an exi)eriment, it would appear, well 
worth the trial, to engraft or bud every variety of the cultivated grape on 
the stocks of each of these native varieties. It is possible, tliat the exotica 
might thus be at once acclimated; and it is not unlikely, that clianges 
might be produced in them favorable to tlieir enduring the climate, and 
to their flavors and vinous properties. 

Bignonia radicans is a creeper, beautiful for its foliage and flowers. 
It has a vine of a grayish white color, and long and delicate spike shaped 
leaves in alternate sets. It climbs tb<^ largest trees in preh^rcnce, mounts 
to their summits, and displays a profusion of large, trumpet .slurped 
flowers, of flame color. Planted near a house, in two or throe seasrms a 
single vine will cover a roof, throwing its fibrous and parasitic roots so 
stro^ly under tlie shingles, as to detach them from the roof. 

Ivy. There are varieties of this creeper. Eveiy traveller in the rich 
alluvions has been impre.ssed witli the spectacles exliibiled there, of 
the thousands of large and lofty columns of the cotton wood, wreathed 
from the ground to tlie branches wulh an architectural drapery of this 
deep verdure. We have seen huge trunks of dead trees so ornamented. 
It is one of those charms of nature, that never lire on the eye. It i.s 
thus, that nature ornaments the pillars of her great temple, to fit it 
to inspire delight and adoration in the solitary worshipper. 

Supple-jack. We have first remarked this creeper in al>out latitude 
35*^ The vine resembles tliat of the muscadine grape; but the olive 
color, is deeper. It is well known to attach itself so strongly to tlie 
shrub it entwines, as to cause tliose curious spiral curves and inner 
flattenings, that give its singularity and value to the supple-jack cane. 
The foliage of the vine is an exact copy in miniature of that of the 
China tree. Ths riclmess of its verdure, the impervious thickness of 
its dark green foliage, and the profusion of deep black berries with 
which it is covered, would rt'nder it a beautiful creeper with which 
to cover a pavilion, or a piazza. 

There is a creeper, wliich we have not seen noticed by travellers 
or botanists, and which, indeed, we have not often seen oumelves, and 
^|ten only on the margin of the Mississippi, between New Madrid and 
tte mouth of the Arkansas. Its vine and foliage somewhat resemble 
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those of the supple-jack. We never saw it climbing slinibs more tlrnn 
ten feet in height. The flowers were long and rich tufted wreaths, 
oa small, flexile, twiny stems, and mncJi resembling the purple 
blossoms of the pea. They Vere gathered for the garnishing of the 
chimney pla^s of tlic cabins ; and we have seen no flowers, that ex- 
ceeded them in splendor and beauty. 

The rich alluvial districts of tlie lower country of the Mississippi 
anct#its tributaries are tangled witJi creei^ers, of various kinds, foliage 
and forms. Some of them are annual, and some jxjrenuial. Many of 
them, as far as our knowledge extends, are non-descripts. 

Cane, arundo gigantea^ nel miegia mofrosperma . — Some assert that, 
the low and bastard cane and the tall reed cane arc the same species, and 
differ only in size and height. Others, and it is the prevalent opinion, 
assert, that they are varieties. Every one has seen tliis reed in the form, 
in which it is used for angling rods. If grows on the lower courses of the 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Red river, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. 
We have seen some, in these rich soils, that would almost vie in size with 
the bamboo. The leaves are of a beautiful green — long, narrow and 
dagger shaped, not unlike those of Egyptian millet. It grows in equidis- 
tant joints, perfectly strait, almost a compact mass; and to us, in w^inter 
especially, is the richest looking vegetation, that we have ever seen. The 
smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly among it; and to see its ten 
thousand stem.s, rising almost contiguous to each other, and to look at tlie 
impervious roof of verdure, which it forms at its top, it has the aspect 
of being a solid layer of vegetation. A man could not make three miles 
in a day through a thick cane brake. It is tlic chosen resort of bears and 
panthers, which break it down, and make their way into it, as a retreat 
from man. It indicates a dry soil, above the inundation, and of the 
richest character. The ground is never in better preparation for maize, 
than after this prodigious mass of vegetation is first cut down, and hnmed. 
When the cane has been cut, and is so dried, as that it will bum, it 
is an amusement of Jioliday to the negroes, to set fire to a cane brake, thus 
prepared. The rarefied air in the hollow compartments of tlie cane bursts 
them with a report, not much inferior to a discharge of musquetry; and 
the burning of a cane brake makes a noise as of a conflicting army, in which 
thousands of muskets are continually ij^chargiiig. This lioautiful vege- 
ble is generally asserted to have a life of five years, at the end of which 
period, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces an abundant crop of 
seed, witli heads very like those of broom corn. The seeds are farinace- 
ous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat, for which the Indians^ 
and occasionally tlie first settlers, have substituted it. No prospect so 
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imiMmively dbows the exuberant prodigality of nature, as a tiuek ime 
bi^. Nothing afibrds such a rich and perennial range Ibr cattle, sheep 
and horses. The butter, that is made from the cane pastures of this 
region, is of the finest kind. ’Rie seed easily vegetates in any rieb soil. 
It rises from the ground, like the richest asparagus, with a large succulent 
stem; and it grows six feet high, before this succulency and tenderness 
harden to wood. No other vegetable furnishes a fodder so rich, or abund- 
ant; nor, in our view, does any other agricultural project so strongly call 
for a trial, as the annual sowing of cane, in regions too far north for it* 
to survive the winter. We suppose, this would be in latitude 39^. 

Gooseberry. All its varieties arc seen indigenous in all parts of (his 
valley. It grows to a great height and size in the middle regions, 
and covers itself with fruit. We have seen in Missouri a gooseberry 
hedge, of a height, compactness and thorny imperviousness, to turn all 
kinds of cattle. It would have the advantage of attaining its full size 
in three or four years. 

Privet. This beautiful ornamental shrub, loo well known to need 
description, is indigenous to various parts of the valley. When clipi)ed, 
it forms a compact wall of verdure, like the box, used for the same . 
purposes at the north. 

Hazle bush. Immense tracts of the prairies arc covered with this 
bush; and the nuts are fine and abundant. 

The whortleberry is not so common, as in the Atlantic country; but, 
where it does grow, is of great size. TJjcy are found in great abundance, 
and in full perfection, at the bases of tJie flint knobs, in the St. Francis 
country, and along the upper cou^'ses of While river. 

We have seldom seen the red raspberry; but it is said to grow of fine 
size and flavor, from the middle to the northern regions of the valley. 

Blackberries, high and creeping, arc found in prodigious abundance^ 
from the north to the south. 

The prairies, in many places, in tlie season, are red with fine 
strawberries. 

For the rest, the fruit bearing shrubs and plants do not materially 
differ from those of the Atlantic country. With the exception of the 
strawberry and blackbeny, they arc not so common here, as there. 

Hkkbs, Gkasses and Fj.ow'aEniNo Plants, The universal, indigenous 
grass of this country, in all its climates and extent, covering the millions 
of acres of the prairies, is what is commonly called prairie grass, poa 
pratensis. It grows equally in the forests and barrens, wherever there 
is an interval, sufficiently unshaded to admit its growth. — It is tall, 
coarse, and full of seeds at the top; and when ripe, is rather too wiry 
for fodder. It is cut for that purpose in September. If it were cut 
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earlier, and before it had lost its suceulenee and tenderness, it would, 
probably, be excellent fodder. As it is, the praines yield inexhaustible 
quantities; and the towns and villages in the prairie regions are copious- 
ly supplied. When young, and before it has tlirown up its stems, it re* 
sembles wheat in appearance. We have seen cattle, turned into the 
wheat fields in tlie spring, to eat down the redundant growth of wheat, 
feed on the grass along the margins of the fields in preference to the 
whe§it. 

The only grass, that yields a fine, soft sward, is called blue grass, and 
is not unlike the common spear grass of New England. We are not 
satisfied, whether it be indigenous, or not. We have constantly observed 
it growing about deserted houses, and Indian villages. On the upper 
prairies of Illinois, it is said in many places to be displacing the prairie 
grass. It seems to be, like the robin-redbreast, attached to the abodes of 
civilized man. 

We have recently read, that in the wet prairies of Illinois and Indiana^ 
the fowl meadow grass of New England was growing in abundance. 
Whether this bo fact, or not, whoever would introduce this valuable grass 
to notice in the wet prairies of the West would be a benefactor to that 
region. 

l^hc rush, eguisetum hyemale, grows on bottoms, in grounds of all 
intermediate chjvation, between those of the cane brake and the deep 
overflow. It is found, of a humbler growth, quite to the sources of the 
Mississippi. But it finds its full de%'elopement between 36 ® and 33 ®. 
We have travelled among this grass, a perfect mat, as high as the shoulders. 
Nothing can exceed tlic brilliance of its verdure, especially, when Seen 
in winter, in contrast willi the universal brown. Where it grows high and 
thick, it is difficult to make way through it; and it has a disagreeable 
kind of rustling, which produces the sensation, that is called setting the 
teeth on edge. In northern regions its tubular stock is apt to fill with 
<*.ompact icicles. It is well known to be the favorite range of horses and 
cattle, and is d(3voured by them with more greediness, than even cane. 
When filled with ice, and thus swallowed, it produces a chill in the 
stomach of the cattle, that is apt to prove fatal. To the cattle and horse 
boats, that descend the Mississippi, it is an invaluable resource. The 
cattle and horses, ptmt up and immovable in these floating bams, for 
lisany days in succession, are turned loose, and find holiday pasture in 
this rich range. 

Pea vine. This is a small, fibrous vine, that covers the soil in the 
richer forest lands. It receives its name from the resemblance of im 
leaves and flowers to those of tlie cultivated jiea. It is a rich and almost 
universal forest range for cattle; but when once eaten down, is not apt 
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to renew itself. Of course, it disappears in tlie vicinity of compact * 
population. 

Swamp grass. Tliis grass is found in low, wet and iniry swamps, on 
hassocks elevated above tlie water. It is of the brightest verdure, 
remaining green tlirough Ibc frosts of winter. It seems to be the same 
grass, which grows in boggy meadows in New England. Its sharp edges, 
when drawn rapidly through tlie fingers, cut them. In the middle regions 
of the valley, cattle are driven to these swamps, to subsist through 
the winter, 

Wild rice, zimnia aqnatica, vel fatuis arena. By the French, foUes 
aromes^ By tlie Indians, mcnomem. It is found in the greatest abund- 
ance on the marshy margins of tlie northern lakes, and in the plasliy 
waters on the upper coiirses of the Mississippi. It grows in tliose regions 
on a vast extent of country. It is tliere, that the millions of migrating 
water fowls fatten, before they take their autumnal migration to the 
south. It is tlierc, loo, that the northeni savages, and the Canadian 
traders and hunters, find their annual supplies of grain. But for this 
resource, they could hardly exist. It is a tall, tubular, reedy, water plant, 
not unlike the bastard cane of the soutliem countries. It very accurate- 
ly resembles tlie caiic grass of the swamps and Savannas on tlic gulf of 
Mexico. It springs up from waters of six or seven fetd in depth, where 
the bottom is soft and muddy. It rises nearly as high above die water. 
Its leaves and spikes, though much larger, resemble those of oats, from 
wliich the French give it its name. Its culm is jointed, as large as the 
little finger j loaves broa<l, and linear, panicle more than a foot in length; 
the lower branches with spreading barren flowers, the upper with fertile 
and erect ones. The seeds are blackish, smooth narrow, cylindrical, 
about three quarters of an inch long, deciduous. It is said to have lx»en 
discovered in the brooks of Massachusetts. When it is intended to be 
preserved for grain, the spikes are bound together, to preserve them from 
the raj^ages of birds and water fowls, that prey upon them in immense 
numbers. It thus has a chance to ripen. At the season for gathering it, 
canoes are rowed among the grain. A blanket is spread upon them, and 
the grain is beaten upon the blankets. It is, perhaps, of all tlie cerea- 
Ua, except maize, the most prolific. It is astonishing, amidst all oul 
eager and multiplied agricultural researchess, that so little attention has 
been bestowed iqjon tliis interesting and valuable grain. It has scarcely 
been known, except by Canadian hunters and savages, that such a grain, 
the resource of a vast extent of country, existed. It surely ought to be 
ascertained if the drowned lands of tlie Atlantic country, and the immense 
maxshes and stagnant lakes of the south, will grow it. It is a mistake, 
that it is found only in the norlhern regions of this valley. It grows in 
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perfection on the lakes about Natchitoches, south of 32®; and might,, 
probably, be cultivated in all climates of the valley. Though a hardy 
plaui, it is subject to some of the accidents, that cause failure of the 
othoF grains. 'Phe grain has a long, slender hull, much resembling that 
of oats, OKcoi)t that it. is longer and darker. In detaching this hull, the 
Indians use a process of drying, that, probably, in most instances destroys 
its genainating principle. Those, who have found this grain unpleasant, 
have, perhaps, eaten it, when smoked, and badly prepared. There is, 
probably, the same diflbremee in quality, loo, as in other grains* The 
grain, that we have riaten, was as wliite, as the common rice. PuddingS’ 
made of it tasted to us, like those nunle of sago. 

Palniollo, chanarops laianivr. 'J'lus is a jie^rennial plant, strongly- 
marking cliiijttle. It r(»mni(mccs in llie same re'gions with long moss, — 
that is to say, about 33^. It throws up from a large root, so tough as to 
he cut with (liiFiculty by an axe, and hard to be eradicated from the soil, 
large, fan shaped palms, of the most striking and vivid verdure, and ribbed 
witlj wonderful e>; act ness. It indicates a deep swampy soil, and grows 
six feel in licight. — The infalbbJe index of swampy, and southern climate, 
and Jiaving no roseinidaiico to any plant, seen at the north, its foreign 
aspect, arnl its d('C‘p green unchanged by wiiiter, when first seen by the 
inimigranf from the north, witli a surjirise connected with rather unpleas- 
ant associations, strongly rcaninds him, that he is a stranger, and in anew 
c^)untry. It is used by the savages’, and tlic poorer creoles, as thatch for 
th('jr cabins,' and from the temder shoots of tlic season, properly prepared, 
a very useful kind of summer Jiats, called palmetto hats, is manu- 
factured. 

Mriucixal Plyivts. On this head, but little is yet known of this 
country; and that little, exce])t the most obvious points, falls within the 
pn>per limits of description by a physician. In a climate so various, a 
soil so })rolific, and a Horn so immens(.‘, us that of t.h(? prairies, where^such 
an infinite variety of and flowtjrs is renewed, and perishes every 

season, and in a country so fresh, it may be readily conceived, that the 
medicinal properties of but very few of the plants have been suliiciently 
experimented. Most of the medicinal plants of the Atlantic country are 
found hero; and many, tliat arc peculiar to this region. 

Varieties of the hop are nati\x*s of the*country; and the hazle prairiesf 
Jiave their clumps of bazlc bushes often surmounted with the beautiful 
wreathings of thei clusters of the common hop. • 

Virginia snake root; a species of ipecacuanna, called Indian physic; 
American columbo; frasera Carolinicnsis^ a plant growing six fee.t 
liigb, and covering itself witli brilliant flowers; thoroughwort, upaZorium 

8 
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perfoliatum; ginseng; all the varieties of tlic mints; blood root, sangui- 
naria Canadensis; — these plants are cornmmon, and widely diffused. 

May apple, podophyllum peltatim^ is abeaiitifid plant, that completely 
covers the ground, where it grows, with the freshest and most cheering 
verdure of spring. It has a handsome w'hito blossom, and bears a, fruit 
of the appearance and taste of a lemon. Its root is a powerful cathartic, 
and has been successfully introduced into medicine as a substitute 
for jalap. 

Seneka, jmlygala scncha; American senna, cassia, marilandica; poKO . 
yiced, phytollacca deca/idrla, Oswego tea, monarda kalmiana ; ])oison su- 
mach, vernix; solamm. nigrum, or nightshade; wakerobin, 
cemmim; golden rod, solidago odora; missletoc, viscum album; Ijorc 
hound, &.C. — are common. 

Strammony, strammouium. datura, a poisonous weed, perniciously 
common through the western country. On the richest hottoiiis, it grows 
fifteen feet in Iiciglit, and of a size and compactneys, to prevent (uittle 
from njnning among it. It Ik:s sj>!(mdid flowtU's, and a great qunntity of 
oily seeds. Its smell Is niniset)us; and it is u common, and annoying 
tenant of the villages on the alluvial inaririns of rivers. In some placets, 
no inconsiderable part of tlio labor on tlie higlnvays is to cut up this 
■weed Irom the roads and outlots of tlie. viltages. Its popular nnino ia 
jimson, — probably a corruption of Jamestown, the place, wlamcf' it is 
said to have been brought. It is used in nuHlicinc in spasmodic astlima.. 

The next rno.st common and annoying weed along 1 lie roads, especially 
in Louisiana, is a very tall plant, resembling cassia marilandica. It 
renders tlie paths, and the banks of the bayous in that region, almost 
impassable in unturan, until the cattle have lrodd(Mi it down. 

Cockle burrs, in the same situat5on.s, avtr excessiwly annoying weeds, 
filling the outlots and uncultivated places U> sueh a (h^gree, tiuit the burrs 
attach to the clothes of passengers, and mat the wool of shcej», running 
amon^ them, with an inextricable tangle. 

Virginia snake root, aristolockia serpentaria; wormwood, arlcmisia, 
all the varieties; soutliern wood; wormsced; wild lioroliound, cupaiorium 
jnlostm, black henbane, hyoscyamus nigra; deadly nightshade, atropa 
helladona; Indian tobac.co, lobelia injlata; while horchound, marruhium 
vulgare; balm, melissa officinalis; among tlie mints — j»eiinyroyal, mentka 
pftdeginm^ growing to a great si*e; sarsaparilla, smilax; Carolina pink, 
spngeUa marilandica; common nettle, urtica, every where annoying to 
th« summer traveller in tlic woods; valerian officinalis, common on the 
Ohio; gentian; all the species of tJie violets; prairie wax w^eed, common 
in the prairies, from four to six feet high, when perforated, exuding a 
yellow, terebentliino wax of aromatic smell, and to whicli many virtues 
ure ascribed by the settlers. 
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We could easily swell this catalogue with the names of a hundred 
x>theT i)Iants, to which various and powerful medicinal virtues are ascribed 
by*the people, Wc could add to it the herbs, wliich are cultivated, as 
medicinal. — ^Wo have merely attempted a brief outline of the most 
common indigenous me<licinul plants of the valley. Almost every family 
has its in some herb or plant, which tlial family has exclusively 

experimented. A rich harvest for experiment is yet reserved for the 
scientific botanist and pliysician. 

. The common kinds of aquatic plants are found in the still and shallow 
waters of the swamps; particularly, a beautiful kind of water lily, highly 
fragrant, and bearing no resemblance to the nymphea odoraki, wliich we 
have not seen here, but wdiich is said to bo found in the nortliern regions 
of the valley. A singular kind of aquatic vegetation, which has given 
rise to the fiction of fioaling islands of vegetation on these waters, 
is seen to cover great extents of shallow hikes and muddy bayous. It 
appears, indeed, to float on tiic water; and great masses of it, no doubt, 
often arc detaclu'd, and seen fioating, as though fberc w^crc no roots 
attached to the soil at the bottom. But we have examined it, and found 
its twiny stem of many yards in length, hound to the bottom by a 
thousand fibrous roots. It has a small, beautiful, (dliptical leaf, and a 
diminutive, hut delicate white flower. We have sailed, when the bow of 
tlie vi'ssel made a furrow llirough fields of this curious plant. Under 
them fislies <larl, alligators gambol, and, in tlic proper season, multi- 
tudes of water fowls arc seen, paltering tJieir bills among these 
leaves. We have seen tliis plant designated by tlie name, pistia stratiotes^ 
Among llio flowering acpiatic plants, then^ is one, that for magnificence 
and beauty stands unrivalled and alone. We have seen it on the middle 
and soutlicm waters; but of the greatest size and splendor on the bayous 
and lakes of the Arkansas. It has difierent jmpular nanics. The upper 
Indians call it panocco. It is dt^sigiiatcd by botanists by the name 
nympliea nclumho. It rises from a root, resembling the large stump of a 
cabbage, and from dq)tlis in tlie water, from two or three to ten feet. It 
]jaa an elliptical, smooth and verdant leaf, some of the largest being of 
the size of a parasol. These muddy bayous and stagnant waters arc 
often so covered with the leaves, lliat iho sandpiper walks abroad on the 
surface of tJiem, without dipping her feet in the w^ater. — The flowers are 
enlarged copies of the nymphea odofatu, or New Ihjgland pond lily. 
They have a cup of the same elegant conformation, and «*dl the brilliant 
white and yellow of that flower. Tijoy want the ambrosial fragrance of 
the pond lily; and rosembie iji this respc'ct, as they do in their size, the 
flotj'ers of the laurel magnolia. On the wdioJe, tiicy are the largest and 
most beautiful flowers, that wc have seen. They have their home in 
dead lakes, in the centre of cypres.s sw'amps. Musquitos sw^arm above* 
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Obscene fowls and carrion vultures wheel their flight over them. Alli- 
gators swim among their roots; and moccasin snakes bask on their leaves. 
In such lonely and repulsive situations, under such circumstances, and 
for such spectators, is arrayed the most gaudy and brilliant display of 
flowers in the creation. In the capsule are embedded from fo4ir to six 
acorn shaped seeds, which the Indians roast, and eat, when green ; or 
they are dried, and eaten, as nuts, or are pulverized into meal, and form 
a kind of bread. 

We have seen a large yellow flower on the arid blufls of that high 
limestone wall, tliat runs, like a huge parapet, betwc;en St. (jcnevievo 
and Herculaneum, on the west bank of the Mississippi. Tlio summit 
of this parapet has not more than two or three inches of soil, uiui is bare 
of all vegetation, but a sparse, seared grass. It was under tlio burning 
sun of July, wljen every thing, but tliese flowers, was scorched, 'i'lie 
cup of the flower w'as nearly half the siz.e of the common .sunflower. It 
rose only four or five inches from the soil, and covered it, as with gilding. 
We have seen no description of this striking flower, nor liave we se.en it 
existing elsewhere. 

Missletoe, mscus alba. This is a parasitic plant, which aftache.s 
itself to the body and larger limbs of trees, — most frequently tJic syca- 
more and the elm. It is common on the trees along the bank.s of the 
Oliio, from Cincinnati to New Orleans’, 'riie hriglif green masses of 
this plant, with copious clusters of transparent, white herrios, make a 
very singular appearance in w'inter, when seen clinging <o tiie naked 
branches. This is the plant, to which the Druids wore sfiid to pay 
divine honors. The agglutinated sliiiio of its berries is used for bird 
lime. 

Long moss, tillandsia usncoiflcft. 7'liis parn.sitic. and singular vc'geta- 
tion is first seen in company with the palmelU), about latitude It 

hangs down in festoons, like the twiriy steins of we(*ping willow. It 
attaches itself of choice to the cypress, and, after tliat, to the acacia. 
These pendent wreaths often conceal tJie body of (he Irt'e, w^heii )>are ol' 
foliage, to such a degrees, that little is seen, but a mass of moss. Waving 
in the wind, they attach tliem.selves to tlic branches of otlior trees, and 
thus sometimes form curtains of moss, that darken the leafless forest of 
winter. They are in color of a darkish gray, and many yards in length. 
The moss bears a small, trumpet shaped flower, of peach blow color, 
and seeds still finer, than those of tobacco. — Associated, as it naturally 
is, witli marshy and low alluvions, where it grows in the greatest profu- 
sion, and with the idea of sickness, this dark draj^ry of the forest has 
an aspect of inexpressible gloom. It is, when fresh, a tolerable fodder 
for horses and cattle, and the deer feed upon it in winter. It soon dies 
on dead trees. Prepared, something after the maimer of w'ater . rotted 
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hemp, tie bark is dccomposetl, and the fibre remains, fine, black, strong^ 
elastic, qid apparanlly incorruptible. In this state, in appearance and 
ela»licit ^ it resembles horse hair, and, like that, ie used for mattresses* 
Most of the people in the lower country sleep on them, and they are be- 
coming an article of commerce in the upper country. The creoles 
make y? fious articles of harnessing, as horse collars, and saddle stuffing, 
of this Article. For these purposes, considerable quant ities are exported 
to tho Apbolstcrers and carriuge makers in the Atlantic country. 

.Tr /the eye of a naturalist, no doubt, the mfmilc varieties of plants 
and .i!o\voTs in the forests and on tlie prairies, that distract the gaze of a 
common observer, and confound all bis attempts to class them, may all 
have an easy arrangoimait, ‘ a local liabitation and a name.’ To another 
an attempt to class lliom would at first scorn like numbering tlio drops of 
dt’iw, that fall from tluan. The friable soil of the western country does 
not naturally cover itself with tho fine sward of the northern Atlantic 
country. It is the region of coarse grass, tall flowering plants, witJi 
gaudy flowers; and to an unpractised eye, presents a flora of great 
variety. Wc have not pr<;sumed to give the above, as any tiling moro 
, than tiio skolcli of a c.alalognc. Many of the barks of the trees of this 
valley have medicinal qualities. The numbers, forms and gigantic heights 
of these weeds and jilants arc not among tlio least surprising curiosities 
to an observer of nature. 

The following arc among tho garden flowers, more particularly of the 
soiilborn rt^gions. 

.l('ss:iniines, white, capo, Armenian and yellow. Different kinds of 
sensitive plants, Spanish dagger. Primrose, Jmiquils, white and yellow 
iris. Blue and yidJow touch-ine-nol. Violets. Lilies. Roses, monthly, 
ixapfrtual, moss, scarlet, white, Damascus, rnultifloni., bell. Honeysuckle. 
Woodbine. Flowering pomegranate. — Bamboo. Myrtle. Alliieas 
wiiile and red. Crapi' myiilc. Didfodii. 7‘hese are tho common flow- 
ers, where they are not curious in clioicc, or varieties.”^ • 

A^’T>rALs. W'^o deem it useless to go into detail in the account of 
animals, which this coumry has in common with those cast of the moun* 
tains. We helii'vo, tliat tlui catamount, a ferocious animal formerly seen 
in Niw IIam]>shire and Maine, has not been seen west of the mountains. 
Tliore is a much greater abundance, if nftt variety of the doer kind here. 

The milder winters, the dee})er forests, tho more luxuriant pastures, 
the greater nbimdance and variety of the nut and acorn bearing trees? 
the more multiplied means of animal subsistence, would give reason to 

♦For catalogue of plants and flowers, see Appendix, table No. HI. 
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a greater profiision of game. Deer, from pairs to twenty together^ 
are so common a sight, even in the settled country, as not to excite much 
surprise. — Bears, in the middle and settled regions of the valley, tiro not 
common,* and a bear hunt is there a matter of novelty and excitement* 
But high on the Mississippi and Missouri, and on the lower courses of 
the latter river and its tributaries, in the deep cane l>rakes and swamps, 
bears still breed, and range in security; and the planters take the frequent 
amusement of hunting them. Wc landed at the cabin of a settler, be- 
tween White river and Arkansas, who showed the skins of twenty bears, 
which he had killed tliat sr^ason. 

In the northern part of Illinois, towards tlic sources of the Mississippi, 
and southwest of the Missouri, on the Osage, ;uid otlier wooded streams 
in that direction, bears are still hunted for their skins and their oil. 
Bear’s oil, wliich is very liquid, transparent, and, when not rancid, mild 
and agreeable to the taste, is in those regions extensively used, as a 
substitute for butter. The hunters asc<nid the streams at the proi)er 
season for hunting them, and pursue tlic boars in llic dcpfli of the 
wilderness. They remain for the sumnw^r siurson in the woods. Late 
in Autumn tliey return with bearskins, and llic flesh curcil, us smoked., 
middlings of pork, and not unfrequently as fat. The oil is pul into a 
periogue; and we have seen a hunter paddling one perioguo, and having 
another lashed and balanced alongside full of oil. 

Venison is an important article of food, and of sale in most of the 
newer villages of tlie western country. The markets in the larger 
towns arc sometimes supplied with it. Jt furnishes one of the sub- 
stantial elements in the subsistence of a back settler. ITnntirig the 
deer is the standing amusement of the southern planter. A night hunt 
seldom fails to furnish a number of tijcsc animals. In the norlliorii 
regions, and about tlic sourcc.s of the Mississippi and Missouri, the elk 
takes the place of the deer. The moose is sometimes seen with the elk. 

Tn^llie vast prairies on the upper Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Bed river, and in all the space beyond a belt of a hundred leagues from 
white settlements, where they are not seen, and the Rocky mountains, 
the btiflfalo is the grand object of hunting and subsistence to the savages. 
The flesh is tlio cliief article of ford, not only of the Indians of those 
regions, but for the while hunters and trapi^ers. The skins furnish their 
dress, and the couches, the sdlits, and tlie ornnmcnlal part of the furni- 
ture of their cabins. Tanned and stretched on tent poles, and erected 
in neat, cone shajicd tents, they shelter the savages in their distant 
migrations from their villages. The hutfalo robes furnish one of their 
most important articles of commerce. Hunting the l)ufralo is a business 
of great solemnity, and one of tlic most important functions of savage life* 
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ftvery person engaged in it, has his proper post of honor, and his point of 
concert with the rest. The Indians used to hunt with bows and arrows, 
but, are now coininonly armed with yagers. TJie attack is generally on 
horseback. Wlien the attacking party have approached the drove, the 
reiigious.ritcs are renewed, and the cavalcade, in coiifideuco of the aid 
* of the Great Spirit, dashes upon them. To be successful, the horses 
must be both fleet, and w'cll managed, it ofum happens, that the older 
and more daring animals turn, and make bailie ; in W'hich case there is 
danger to the horse of being gored, and of the rider to bo slain. — The 
animal, in its agony and wrath, is terril)lc. Sometimes, when feathered 
with many arrows, or pierced with many balls it becomes a question, 
w)jo lias slain it. But there are so many witnesses, the wound, among 
many, that was mortal, is so accurately kiiowm, and it is so vital to 
tlieir peace, that all tliis slioukl bo settled by precedent, that in the 
division of the spoil, disputf^s seldom occur. Every part of the animal 
is prepared in some \v:\y for use. A part is preserved fresh, for iinmodi' 
at(} use. The fiit from llu; intestines is melted, skimmed, and put into 
blnddcns for future use, and prove.san agreeaide substitute for butter. A 
plot ulienmco on the shouhlcrs, called IheMiump,’ is the choice part of 
th() animal. The return of sucrh a jiarfy from a successful hiinlis a season 
of the highest savage holiday. TJie skins, inwrought into all the furni- 
ture of tlieir domestic establishment, so vital to their comfort, and the 
surplus furnisliirig their principal article of traffic, are entrusted for pre- 
]>arntion, as ore all their more laborious kinds of drudgery, to the squaws. 
This a \c:ry material part of Indian labor. The method of preparing 
them is primitive and simple, but slow’' and laborious, and consists, prin- 
cipally, in smoking, drying and rubbing them. When dressed, they are 
soft, jilifint mid durable. By the juice of some vegetable, supposed to be 
san^mnaria Canadrn.n.s', fixc'd by a procc^ss, known only to Ihemselvcs, 
lliey paint lines, figures and tk’vices on the buffiilo skins, of a beautiful 
red color, that retains a durable brilliance, unclianged by the sun and 
air. Among these animals, as among domestic ones, there are the cliffer- 
cnees of size, age, and beauty and deformity, lean and fat. The males 
are eatabk^, only for a part of the year, and the cows are most sought for 
hunting, as an article of food. No wild animal lias a more noble appear- 
ance, than a full grown male buffalo. It has been said, that they are of 
the same sjiecies with domestic cattle. -From the habits, ns well as the 
appearance of the animal, wc should think not. The color is generally 
of a browmish gray, and much of the wool, or hair, has the fineness of fur, 
and by tiie English is wrought into articles of a beautiful fabric, which is 
becoming an article of manufacture. They have burly heads, covered 
with shaggy wool j and the long and erect hair prevails to the termina- 
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tion of the hump beyond the fore shoulders. Tliey have small and short 
horns, not more than four or five inches in lengtli, and, compared with 
domestic cattle, small and fierce eyes; and, viewed all together, have 
rather a savage and outlandish appearance. But, in fact, they are the 
same mild animal with tlie domestic cattle; arc easily tamed and domes- 
ticated; and the animals, that spring from the mixture of breeds, are 
said to unite the valuable properties of boUj. Their beef is generally 
preferr<jd to that of tlie domestic ox. The range of this animal used to 
extend over all the valley. The eyes of the patriarchal ‘ resid(u\ters,’ wlio 
first fixed themselves in the unbroken wilderness, as they relate, how 
they used to see countless numbers of these animals scouring the thickets, 
brighten in tJie relation, and view llie present order of things, which have 
driven these animals far to the west, with the regrets of liuntcfis. 
The whites, wherever they have fixed themsidves, have waged upon them 
a gratuitous war of extermination; and these innocent, usfdiil and noble 
animals instinctively fly ibeir footsteps. They remain in the vicinity of 
the savages, wlio kill no more of them, than subsistence or profit ri'quires. 
The white hunters Imve destroyed them Ibr tlieir tongm^s only. 'I'iioy 
still range from Red river of the north to the poi>ulouR regions of Mi'xi- 
co; — but let the smallest settlement of whites be fixed in tluar vicinity, 
and the animals soon interpose aline of an hundred leagues of demar- 
cation b(t1ween them and their enemies. 

On the northern waters of the Mississippi, and between that river and 
the lakes, the muskrat and otter are taken iii gi’eat numhijrs for tlieir 
furs. The flesh of the muskrat is prized in these regions, by the Indians 
as a delicac!y. We have been present at those highly flavored rt'pasts, 
when the peculiar smell of the animal perfumed the cabin. 

At the sources of the Mississi])pi, Missouri, yelloAvstone, Platte, White, 
Arkansas and Red rivers, and on all their tributaries, that have courses in 
the Rocky mountains, the great object of pursuit, both by the hunters and 
trappers, white and savagi^, is the beaver. It is the chief source of gain 
to the* savages; their dependence for their sujiply from the whites of 
arms, ammunition, blankets, strouding, traps, whiskey, and all objects of 
necessity and desire. To tfiese lonely and sequestersed n;gions rejiair 
hundreds of white hunters, who hunt for subsistence, and trap for gain 
They make their way in companies of armed partnerships, fitted out, as 
a kind of guerillas. SometimciL a pair of sworn friends hunt together. 
There are not a few, wdio repair alone to these solitary streams and 
mountains. Outlawry, avarice, necessity, and appetite for lawless and 
unrestrained and unwitnessed roving, constant exposure and danger, tho 
absolute need of relying alone upon their ow^ri personal strength and 
resources, create a very singular compound of astonishing quickness of 
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perception and a reckless confidence in their own prowess. We have 
seen more than one hunter of this cast incurably attached to a solitude 
of Jabor and danger, compared with which Robinson Crusoe^S sojourn on 
his island was but a mere pastoral experiment. Tliey funiish an impres- 
sive proof that there is no mode of life intrinsically so repulsive and 
painful, but man may become reconciled to it by habit. A lonely hunter, 
cast upon the elements, with notliing but prairies and mountains in view, 
without bread or salt, and every hour in jeopardy from beasts and savages, 
amidst scenery and dangers, that would naturally tend to raise the heart 
to God, tmsting to no divinity, but his knife and his gun, building all 
his plans for the future on his traps, regarding the footstep of man 
imprinted in tlie sand an object of calculating apprehension, and almost 
•equally dreading the face of the white man and the savage, in situations 
thus lonely and exposed, braves the heat of summer and tlie ices of 
winter, tlic grizzly bear, and robbers of his own race, and the savages, 
for years. When he has collected a sufficient number of packs of beaver, 
he falls a hallow tree, slides it into some full mountain stream, and 
paddles down the thousand leagues of the Missouri, and is seen buying 
about the streets of St. Louis, to make bargains for his furs. There are 
very simple and obvious marks, by which to class these packs, according 
to their quality and value. The more nortliern tlie range of the animal, 
the more valuable is the fur; and in the same parallel, those that live in 
mountain streams are more valuable, than those that live on plains. 
The habits of tliis valiiaWe and social animal are well known, and are 
tlie same in this region, as clsewJiere. The packs are rated by the 
pound, and pass in many places, as a sul)stitute for money. They are, 
in fact, tlie circulating medium of Canadian and Missouri hunters, 
coureurs du hois,, and many trilxjs of savages. St. Louis is the centre 
of the fur trade in this valley. 

Gray, grizzly, or white bear, ursus arcticus. His range is on the upper 
courses of the Missouri, and its tributaries, and along the bases •f the 
Rocky mountains. The brown bear, except under particular circum- 
stances, does not face man. But this terrible animal, so far from fearing 
or flying, pursues him, having Jess fear of Inm, than any other beast of 
prey. Indian wamors, in their vaunting war songs, when tliey perform 
what is called ^striking the post,’ or rating the bravery of their exploits, 
recount having slain one of these animals, as no mean exploit, and, in 
feet, as not inferior to having slain a human enemy. It is one of the 
largest and strongest animals of prey, being out of comparison larger, 
than the brown bean Lewis and Clark give the dimensions of one, 
slain by their party towards the sources of the Missouri. It measured 
round the head three feel five inches; round the neck three feet eleven 
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inches ; length eight feet seven inches and a half; round tlic fore leg owf 
foot eleven inches; length of tahns four inches and a half! The 
weight is sometimes nearly thirteen hundred pounds. Like the lion and 
the tiger on the African deserts, he reigns, the ferocious tyrant of those 
solitudes* The Crow Indians and the Gros ventres^ who liye in tli^ 
range of this 'inirnal, have lost many of their bravest warriors by him^ * 
The white hunters are shy of attacking him, except in companies ; and 
many have been destroyed in the attempt. The skin o. tiiose in tlie 
more northern regions is very valuable. It is rated in value from thirty 
to fifty dollars. Fortunately he is not very swift; and as he usually 
ranges in the timbered regions, and, unlike the brown bear, does not 
climb, hunters fly him by mounting a tree. 

Pantlier, by the French called tigre, is a ferocious animal of tiie cal 
family. They range the forests, over all this valley. They are of the 
size of the largest dogs, of a darkish gray color, marked with black spots. 
They are in shape much like the domestic cat, with short legs, large 
paws, and long talons. Their head, loo, resembles that of a <\af, witli 
whiskers not quite so long in proportion. They purr in the same way 
when they are in good humor, and seem to have all the habits of tlu; cat. 
We have often heard their wild, nocturnal cry at the commencement of 
twilight in the forests. They are dangerous when wounded, and under 
particular circumstances have been known to attack a man. They conceal 
themselves among the branches of trees, and thence dart upon their prey. 
They seldom fail to attack a cliild, should they meet him alone. In the 
country west of the lower Mississippi, there is sometimes seen an animal 
of this kind, but much larger, than the pantlier. We saw a skin of this 
animal, killed, wc believe, not far from Natchez, and ii was the size of 
a leopard’s skin, and of a color, intermediate between the spots of liie 
leopard and the stripes of the African tiger. — There has, probably, 
been exaggeration, as to tlie size and numbers of tliese animals, in the 
accounts, that have been published of them. But there can he no doulit, 
that an animal of the panther species, of great size and fierceness, ranges 
these forests, probably, an occasional visitor from the Mexican regions. 

Wolf. There are two species that arc common — tlie gray, large, 
forest wolf, and the prairie wolf. We should judge the former to he 
larger than the Atlantic wolf. We encountered an uncommonly large 
one, in the forests between Natchitoches and the Sabine. A very large 
dog could not bo brought to advance towards him, and he sat and eyed 
us, at a few rods distance. 

The prairie wolf is of a lighter gray, and not more than half the size 
of the former. They have sharper noses, and a form more resembling 
that of a fox. They arc bold, fierce, cunning and mischievous animals, 
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Vnd, in ilieir bark and howl, not easily distinguished from the domestiig 
dog. They sometimes travel in packs on the prairies. We have often 
heard their shrill and sliarp bark by night, from a cabin on the prairies. 
It was evidently a note of defiance to the dogs of the house. The latter 
•retreat to%vurds the cabin, evidencing fear, and diminisliing their bark to 
a whine, and finally pawing at the door for admission within. They are 
a most annoying scourge to the farmer, and, in fact, the greatest impedi- 
ment to ihe raising of sheep on the prair-es. 

.All the American varieties of foxes, porcupines and rabbits are 
conjmon ; the latter so much so, as to be exceedingly annoying to gardens 
and young nurseries. They breed in vast numbers in the patches of 
liazlcs and vines, and skirt the prairies and barrens. 

Raccoons arr; v >ry troublesome to com fields, and it is a spo*t, prapa- 
ratory to more scrioua hunting, for boys to sally out, and take them 
by night. 

Woodchucks and oppossums abound, and are generally so fat, as not 
to be able to rcacli their burrows, if overtaken at a little distance from 
diern. Thes<i animals arc called by the French, ‘cochons du hois} 
Tiiey scaitl ofi* the hair, and dress them, as roasting pigs, and consider 
ib('m a great delicacy. The singular formation of the oppossum is too 
we ll known, to need description ; but they have one habit, that we have 
not seen described. They seem to be lazy, reckless and stupid animals; 
and prove, that the profoundest dissimmulation may consist with the 
greatest apparent stupidity. It is familiar to every one, who has often 
t<een this animal, that when you come upon it, at any distance from its 
shelter, which is a hollow tree or log, instead of retreating for that shelter. 
If furns on its side, throws out its legs and settles its body, its eyes, and 
Us features into the supineness of death. Observers have remarked, 
that the imitation is {Xirfect in every part of the body, but the tail, and 
that this retains a living and elastic coil, that only appertains to life. 
Even the instinctive shrewdness of the dog is at fault; for he applies his 
nose to the animal, and turns it over, and passes it by as dead. This 
astonishing trait of the instinct, or reasoning of this sluggish animal, is 
transferred by a figure to men. In die common parlance of the country, 
any one, who counterfeits sickness, or dissembles strongly for a particu- 
lar purpose, is said to be ‘possuraing!’ 

Squirrels. Gray, black, chesnul, an<f all the smaller varieties of thia 
animal abound. There is no part of the valley, where they do not piey 
upon com fields, adjacent to woods, in such a manner, as that in autumn, 
farmers will not consider it an object to furnish a boy witli gun, powder 
and .lead, on condition, that he will shoot only about their com fields.. It 
IS a cheering spectacle in autumn, to walk in the beech and hickpiy 
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bottoms, where you may often see, at one view, half a dozen of these 
active and proud little animals, flourishing their erect and spread tads,, 
barking desfiance at you, or each otlier, and skipping, as if by the aid of 
wings, from branch to branch. It is a fact, to which we can beoroccular testi- 
mony, that they cross rivers ; at some times swimming ; at other times 
on a chip, or piece of bark, raising and spreading their tails, by way 
sail. It often happens to tliese, as to other inexperienced navigators, 
that they spread too much canvass, and are overset, and drowned.. It is 
related, as having hapf)cned in tlie year 1811 , that tliey emigrated from 
the north towards the soutli by thoUvsands, and with a front of some regu- 
larity, along the lower part of tlie stale of Ohio, and tlie whole front of 
Indiana. Thousands were drowned, in attempting to cross the Ohio. 

The skunk is common, and is oftener met, than cast of tlio mountains ,* 
but in other respects is the same hold animal, and possessing tlie same 
reliance upon his peculiar kind of dcfencc. 

Goplicr, a species of mole, more than twice the size of the common 
field mole. It burrows in the prairies; and tlicre are immense tracts, 
covered with tlic Utile hillocks, made by tlie earth which they have dug 
from their burrows. They have an exquisitely soft, fine fur, of cerulean 
color; and they have on each side of their jaws a pouch, or skinny bag,, 
of considerable size, which is usually seen distended with the dirt^ 
whicli they are transporting from their holes. They prey on the bulbous 
roots of flowers, on potatoes, and other vegetables, and are particularly 
destructive to young orchards, killing the trees by gnawing off a com- 
plete circle of bark round tlie body, near tlie roots. The mounds which 
they raise, are serious impediments in the way of driving carts and 
carriages over the theatre of their operations. 

An animal confounded witli this, but not the same, inhabits tlie shores 
along the gulf of Mexico, and is calM the Salamander. It is of the size, 
and in some respects, the appearance of a common rat. It is never seen 
abroad by day. It is a fierce and fighting little animal, when overtaken 
in its burrows, and tlie wounds inflicted with its teetli severe. 

Elk. Large flocks of these animals are found iu tlie northern limits of 
the range of the bufialo. To our view, an elk is no more, than a very 
large deer, sometliing exceeding tlio lieight of a common horse. Their 
flesli has tlie same flavor, as common venison. Their habits are similar 
to those of the deer. In the country where they range, hunting them is. 
an object with tlie Lidians, only secondary to tliat of hunting the buffalo. 
We have never seen the moose in this country ; but it is found in the* 
northern and northwestern regions. 

Antelope, a kind of mountain deer, seen hounding on the summits of 
tlie highest and most precipitous hills at the sources of the Missouri. 
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Tliey are described, as being very fleet and beautiful animate, and their 
flesh is preferred to that of the common deer^ Timid as they are, their 
e^fcessive curiosity lures them to their destruction.-— Tliey gaze upon 
man, until, as if charmed, they seem arrested to the spot, and in this way 
^ are sometimes killed.* 

Mountain sheep, an animal, that, like the former, inhabits mountains, 
choosing for its range the most remote and inaccessible at the sources 
of the Missouri. They have horns of prodigious size ; and are rather 
larger, than the deer. They are covered vi^ith a wool, like fur, in some parts 
white, and in otliers brownish. Their range is so solitary, and difficult of 
access, that they are not often killed. 

Prairie dog, arctomys Ludoviciana. This animal has received its ab- 
surd name from the supposed similarity of its peculiar cry, or note, to 
tlic barking of a dog. In otlier respects there is little resemblance to 
that animal. It is of reddish brown color, interspersed witli some gray 
and black. Tlic color of the underside of the body is not unlike that of 
the skunk. It has rather a wide and large head, short ears, black whis- 
kers, and a sharp and compressed nose. It something exceeds twice the 
size of a common gray squirrel. One of them measured from the tip of 
tlie nose to the extremity of the tail nineteen inches. Like the beaver, they 
are social and gregarious, living on tliedry prairies in large communities, 
some of which occupy a circuit of miles. They live in burrows ; and at 
fhf? entrance, there is a mound, formed by tlie earth, which they bring up 
in the excavation. In whatever direction they move, they have well beaten 
highways, from which every impediment is carefully removed. There 
are several occupants, probably all of the same family, of one burrow. In 
mild weather tliey are seen sporting about the mouths of their habitations,, 
and seem to liave much of the sprightliness, activity, and spirit of defi- 
ance, of the squirrel. At the apprehended approach of danger, they raise 
that peculiar bark, from which tliey have derived their name. On the 
nearer approach of danger, they relinquish tlieir vaporing, and retreat te 
their dens. They are said .seldom to require drink, and to remain torpid 
in their burrows llirough the winter. Wlien overtaken, away from it» 
home, this little animal shows all the impotent fierceness of a smaM cur* 
But when taken, it easily domesticates, and becomes gentle and aflee- 
tionatc.’*^ 

Birds. Tliis valley, embracing all tfie varieties of tlie climate of the 
country east of the mountains, might be supjxised to have the same birds^. 
and those birds tlic same habits. The former is true, and the latter is not* 
We have noted no birds in the Atlantic country, tliat we have not seen 


*For catalogue of beasts, see Appendix, table No* IV* 
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here. We have many, that are not seen there ; and those, that are com- 
mon to botli regions, have not tlie same habits hero, as tlicrc. Wo have 
no doubt, that cultivation and the habitancy of civilized men affect the 
habits, and even flio residence of birds. Tbere arc many in the more 
populous and cultivated regions beyond the raoiintaiiis, that seetn to be- 
long to orchards and gardens, and that appear to exult and be at home 
only in the midst of fruit arbors, and groves reared by art and luxuiy. It 
is remarked in the more populous and cultivated districts of the West, that 
in jjroportion, as the wilderness disappears, and is replaced by apple, })ear 
peach and plumb trees, and fmit gardens, tJie birds, whicli cheered the 
infancy of the iminigraiits, and whose notes are asso<datnd in recollection 
with tlie cliarms of youtliful existence, and the tender roimmibrances of 
the natal spot, and a distant and forsaken country, are found among the 
recent orcliards. Every irnnu'grant, especially, who was reared in New 
England, remembers the magpie or bohlink, tlie bird of half formed loaves, 
of planting, and the freshness of spring. — He remembers to have heard 
them chattering in the woods, almost to tiresomeness. Tljey are occa- 
sionally seen in the middle and northern rc3gions of this valley. They 
are seldom hoard to sing, and arc only known by the*- lover of nature, w’iio 
hears in the air, as they pass over his hea<l, the single note, which they 
utter at the East, when they are leaving tliat country. Some y(?ars siinve, in 
Missouri, we saw a nurnhor of the males gathered on a S])ray, in the midst 
of a low prairie, of a sunny morning, after a while frost. Tlicy tvere chat- 
tering away in their accustomed style. But they did hut half carry 
out the song, that wo used to hear in the meadows of New' England, 
leaving a painful break in the middle, and rerniruling us of tlic beauti- 
ful passage in the psalms, touching th«^ exiles on the streams of Babylon. 

Robin, turdiis tnigrafor iu/i. The robin-red I )reayt in the northern 
Atlantic country is, more than any other, the bird of orchartls and gardens, 
and is there almost identifx^d with the domestic affections of man. 
This delightful bird, in many ])hices protected from the gun by public 
feeling, sings there such an tinprcilouding, and yet sweet song, that tlie 
inhabitants need not regret wanting the niglitiiigalo. In the West, this 
bird makes annual visits; and is seen in the autumn, the winter and 
spring, but never, at least in the southern parts of the valley, in the 
summer. Thousands winter in Eouisiana, and perch by night in the 
tliick cane lirakes, and are killecl with a stick. In the middle regions, 
tliey visit tlie country in the autumn, to feed on the berries of the spice 
wood, lanrus bengoin. TJiey are recently heard beginning to sing in 
the orchards. 

The thrasher, iurdwi rufus, tlic perwink, turdus fuscusy and tlie blue- 
bird, are in i^nmbers, habits and song, as at the north, except that the blue- 
bird is beard every pleasant day through the winter. 
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The splendid plumage, the bold habits, and the shrill scream of the 
bluejay, arc alike familiar to the woods of Canada and tlie Sabine. 

.Mocking-bird, turdm Orpheus^ vel polyglottm^ is seen in the middle 
and sou thorn Atlantic slates; but is far more frequent in this valley. Its 
- .gay, voluble .and jerky nolo, imitating that of all other birds, and heard at 
all seasons of the year, renders it a delightful tenant of the Soutliem 
woods. It brccxls in thorn bushes, and among the arbors of llie briar 
vines; and delights to sit on the tops of chimneys, darting perpendicu- 
larly, tLS if in a fn)lic, high into the air a])ove, and descending by the 
same movement, singing its gayest slraiji, all the while. It is a bird of 
sober ])lumagr^, and from its delicate structure, ratlier difficult to rear 
in a cage. 

Jledbird, cardlnalis Virginlana. The range, frequency and habits of 
tins most beautiful ])ird arc the same with the former. Its note has but 
liti 1(3 range. We have not heard it sing more than five notes; but its 
whistle is clear, mellow and deliglilful. It appears not to regard orchards, 
t)r human liahitancy, hut pours its song in the deep forests. The traveller 
is f‘heer(}d, <'is In; rides along the l)oUoms, especially in sunny mornings, 
after frosts iu llio winter, by hearing tliis song softening the harsh 
screaming of the jay. The male, after moulting, is of a most brilliant 
scarlet, with a line crest, and a bill of the appearance of ivory. 

Nightingale si)i\rrov:,fnngiUa mclodia^ a very diminutive sparrow with 
plain i)kimage, but pours from its little tJiroat a powerful song, like that 
of the nightingale. In the southern regions of the valley, like the mock- 
ing-bird, this liird slugs tlirongh tiic wann niglits of summer, except during 
tlie darkness and tlie dawn of morning. 

Goldliiicb, tnrdus aurocapillm. Wc have doubted, if this were the 
same ])ird witJi that, so called, in the Atlantic country. It is not so 
brilliant in plumage, and has not exactly the same whistle; but is here a 
gay and cheering bird in appearance and note. It builds Uie same hang- 
ing iiest, with the bird, so called, at the north. , 

Tarroquet, ]mtUjcvs' Carolhiicnsis. Those are birds of the parrot 
class, seen from lulitude 4(F to the gulf of Mexico. Their food is the 
fruit of the sycamore, and their retreat in tljo liollow of that tree. They 
are a vciy voracious bird, preying on apples, grapes, and figs, and all 
kinds of fruit. They fly in large flocks, and are seen in greatest numbers 
before a storm, or a great change in the weather. They have hooked, ivory 
bibs, a splendid mixture of burnished gilding and green on the heads, and 
their bodies are a soft, and yet brilliant green. Their cry, as flioy are flying, 
is shrill and discordant . 'J'bey are said to perch, by hanging by tlieir 
bill to a branch. When they are taken, they make battle, and their 
hooked bill pounces into the flesh of their enemy. They are very annoy- 
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ing to fruit orchards, 'and in this respect a great scourge to the farmer. 
We have seen no bird of the size, with plumage so brilliant. They 
impart a singular magnificence to the forest prospect, as they are seen 
darting through the foliage, and among the white branches of the 
‘sycamore. 

Owls. A great many varieties of this bird are found here. Their 
hooting and screaming, in every variety of tone and sound, often iraita* 
ting the cry of human distress and laughter, and sometimes tlie shrieks 
of a babe, are heard over all this valley in the dee]) forests and bottoms. 
We have heard forty at a time on the lower courses of the Mississippi^ 

Among the varieties of tlie hawk and eagle class, the bald eagle is 
often seen soaring above the cliffs, or the deep forests. 

Swans, geese, ducks of a great many kinds, herons, cormorants, 
pelicans and sand-hill cranes, are tlic common and well known migra^ 
ting water fowls of this country. — ^The noise of their countless docks, 
as they journey through the air in the spring, to the sources of the great 
rivers and lakes, and in autumn, to tlie gulf of Mexico, is one of the 
most familiar sounds to the car of an inhabitant of tlie West, and is one 
of hi& strongest and pleasantest associations witli spring and aut.umn> 
The noise of migrating geese and ducks, at those periods, is also familiar 
to the ear of an Atlantic inhabitant. That of llio swans, ])elicans and 
oranes is peculiar to this valley. Tlie swan is well known for its stateli- 
ness and brriliant white. Its migrating phalanxes are in perfectly regular 
forms, as are those of the geese. They sometimes join forces, and fly 
intermixed with each other. Their noise, on the wing, is like the distant 
sound of a trumpet. They are killed on the rice lakes at the north, in the 
mimmer, and in the gulf and its neighboring waters in the winter. The 
■yCunger ones arc as fine for the table, as geese. The older ones are 
coarse and tough. They are of use for their fine quills, feathers and dovmv 

^and-hill crane, grv>si Canadensis^ is a fine, stately bird, as majestic 
in the water, as a swan, and considerably taller; of a perfectly sleek, 
compact and oily plumage, of a fine grayish white color. They are seen 
in countless numbers, and not being of sufficient use to be the pursuit 
■of the gunner, they, probably, increase. We have seen in the prairie 
between the Missouri and Mississippi, at the point of junction, acres 
covered with them, in the spring and autumn. Tlicy seem, at a distance 
like immense droves of sheep. They migrate in company with the 
pelicans ; and it is an interesting spectacle, that during their migrations^ 
they are seen for days together, sailing back and forward in the upper 
regions of the air, apparently taking the amusement of flying evolutions, 
and uttering at the same time a deep cry, which is heard distinctly, 
when the flodcs are so high in the air, as not to be seen, or only seen 
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wliicu tiieir while are discernetl, as specks of snow, from their 

being in a ixirticular position to the rays of tlie sun. 

The pelican is a singular water fowl, with an ivory bill, extremely white 
plumage, larger in ap]>oarance, but not so heavy, as a full grown Canadian 
goose. They. frequent tlio lakes and the sand bars of tire rivers^ doling 
their migrations, in inconceivable numbers. Flocks of them, reaching 
a mile in length, passing over the villages, are no unusual spectade. 

• Below their beak, or bill, tliey have a pouch, or bag, winch will contaiii^ 
it is said, two quarts. In the anlnmn, when associated with the swans, 
geese, brants, clucks, cranes and loons, on the sand bars of the rivers, 
from their incessant vociferonsness, they are very annoying companions 
to the inmates of boats, vvIjo lie to, and wish to find sleo|x 

This being a country of long rivers, of frequent lakes and bayous, 
and sluggish wahus, and marshy inlets of the sea, on the gulf of Mexico 
it would bo expected, as is the fact, that it would be the home of vast 
numbers and vnneties of water fowls. No waters on the globe show 
greater mimbers and varieties, than the gulf of Mexico. La the winter, 
wltcu lltese fowls tak<3 sheiU^r in the bayous, swamps and prairies of 
. Tauiisiana, tljey are killed ifi great numbers by tliC French and Indians. 
Water fowls arc abundant and cheap in all the markets. Their feathers 
•and <]uiJls are un object of some inif)ortance in commerce. From the 
double annual migrations of the water fowls, tlio inhabitants of the 
middle regioJis t»r tiie valley have biennial harvests of them. 

Pigeons someiimcs are seen in great docks. Their social and grega 
rious liuhils incline tliein to roost together, and their places of resort are 
caJktd ‘]ngeoii roosts.’ In (h(‘se places they settle on all the trees for a 
considerable' distance round, in such numbers, as to break off tlie brancliea. 

Turkey, meh'a^n^i gallipav^o. The wild turkey is a fine, large bird, 
of brilliant, blackish plumage. It breeds with the domestic one; and 
whcJi the latter is reared near the range of the formor, it is sure to be 
enticed into tlic woods by it. Li some places they are so numeroi^ as 
to he easily killed, beyond the wants of tlw jwople. Wo have se^i more 
than an hundred driven from one corn field. The Indians, and the 
western siKjrtsmen, learn a way iio hunt them, by imitating the cry of 
their young. 

Partridge, perdix, the same bird* which is called quail in New 

F])glund. They breed in great numlx^ in the settled regions, and, 
much as tliey are Jitinled, increase with the population. They are brought 
in great numbers to the markets; and are not unfrequently taken, as they 
are crossing the rivers, on the steam boats. One of the standing amuse- 
ments of the country is to take them, by driving them into a net. 

10 
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Pheasant is the same bird, which is called partridge in New England. 
It is not so common in tins country, as in that. It is something more 
brilliant in its plumage. — Though not often scon, it is frequently heard 
drumming on the logs in the deep forests. 

Prairie hen, tetrao pratmais^ is seen in great flocks in the prairies of 
Missouri and Blinois, in the autumn. It is rather larger, than iho domes- 
tic hen. In flight, it appears like the plicasaiit and ]>rritridge, and is a 
beautiful bird. It lights on barns, and Ijovers about corn fields. When 
the corn is not gathered, until in the winter, as often lifjppeas in the West, 
flocks of these birds are apt to prey upon it. It is easily lamed and 
domesticated. The flesh has the flavor and color of ttjo wild j)igeon. 

Hunters assert, that there is another bird of the pheasant class, at the 
sources of the Missouri, of the size of a turkey. 

Humming-bird, trochilus. They arc of two colors — olive and green. 

Reptiles. Animals of the ser})cnt, turtle and frog class do not 
materially differ from those, of the same parallels in tlie Atlantic country. 

All the varieties of the rattle snake, croUtht.s' horridus^ arc seen, in 
some places in pernicious abundance. 7'lie yellow rattle snake is the 
largest of the species. It is somcliines schui, as large as a man’s leg, 
and from six to nine feet in length. A sp<‘cies of small rattle snake is 
sometimes seen in great numbers on the ])rairies. It is said, in the 
regions far to the west, to consort with prairie dogs, and to iiihabit tlie 
same burrows. There is a very trouble.sorne s[)e€if.‘s, called snappens, or 
ground rattle snakes. They travel in the night, and frocpierit roads 
and house paths. 

The copperhead is a terrible serpent, decniod to inflict a more danger- 
ous bite, than the rattle snake; It inhabits the stirno region, l)ut is not so 
common as the former. It has a dirty brown c.r)lor; and when it has 
recently shed its skin, some parts of its body resemble huriiislied <a>ppcr, 
whence it derives its name. It is of a smaller size than the rattle snake. 

iloccasin snake. There are three or four vari(’tics of tins serpent, 
inhabiting the sou ll)cm country. 7^be upland moccasin lias many aspects 
in common with the rattle snake, hut is a serpent still more repulsive 
in appearance. They are sometimes of groat size; and their fang teeth 
are the largest and longest, that we have seem. U^be.y are most often seen 
basking among the bastard cAne. TJie water raor^casiiis, as tiieir name 
imports, are water snakes. The largest variety resembles the water 
anake of tlie Atlantic country. It has a very large, flat head, and is 
thence called by the French, * tete plat? It opens its upjrer jaw at right 
angles to the under one. It has a ground colored, scaly back ; find in 
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. point of venom, it is classed with the rattle snake. There is another 
species of the moccasin, rarely set'u out of die water, of a brilliant 
copprt* color, with annular, gray stripes, marking off compartments at 
efpiMl distunccs. 

»Bro\vii fipet'i or hissing snake. It is of a dirty brown color, from six 
to eiglii inches long; with a body large in proportion, and terminating 
abruptly in a shiiip (ail. W hen angry, their backs change color, and 
Y}K‘ir heads lloUen, and dilate to twice the common extent, and their hiss 
is Hke that of a goose. They are extremely ugly animals; and, though 
very diminutive, are su])[>oF.ed to be of the most venomous class. We 
confined (uje by a stick across its back, and it instantly bit itself ^in two 
or three places. AVe gav<} it liberty, and observed its movements. It 
•soon b(,‘carne very much swoIicTi, and died. 

Horn snake. Judge Bull it, of Arkansas, informed us, that he killed 
one of tla.'so serp<.‘nls in bis smoke bouse. He described the serpent, as 
of a mod(‘r:ite si/(‘, blackish color, and with a lliorn in the tail, resembling 
that of a diinglidl c(K'k. From its movements, he judged it to be its 
weapoii of detcncc. We })u\e htiard others, who have killed or seen this 
.s^irp<.’nt, describe it. \Ve have heard many of tiie common reports of its 
dc'adly \eiioin, but nov(?r Jiavc known a single attested proof; and we 
considi r tliem all (‘/itirely fabulous. 

W e b:i\o ncitiier the; information, nor space, to enable us to be minute 
in our catalogue! and description of tijese loathsome and dreaded reptiles. 
We have seen six or oigJd species, that we never saw in the Atlantic 
country: and we consider tlie soutJicrii parts of this region more infested 
with vSei'iKUits, than that. Perhaps we might except from this remark the 
soutliern Atlantic country. Wherever tlie population becomes dense, 
Die swiiK; prey u])OJ] tiiom, and they quickly disappear. The most per- 
manent and ilnngcrous resorts of lliese reptiles are near the bases of 
rocky and jicrcipitous lulls, about ledges and flint knobs, and, in tlie 
lower and southern country, along tlie bayous, and near those 
swamps, tliat can not he inhabited for ages. People are often bitten by 
Ibese harlble animals. The pain is excruciating; and the person, that 
is badly liittm), swells, and .soon becomes blind. The more venomous of 
tlw serpents tJuansclves become blind, during the latter part of summer. 
'J'hey ar(? then, of course, Ir^ss apt to strike their aim; but their bite, at 
this period, is more dangerous. The jfeople suppose this blindness 
occasioned by the aliaorptioii of their own poison into tlieir system. 

Wiiellier it be, that the numerous remedies, that are prescribed here^ 
arc really cflicacious, or whctlier, as to us appears more probable, the 
bite of these venomou.s reptiles is not fatal, unless the poison is conveyed 
info some leading vein, from whatever cause it be, it so happens, tfiat 
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few fatalities occur from this cause. We have seen |?reat numbers, that 
have been bitten by rattle snakes, or copficr hoarls, or moccasins; and we 
have never seen a fatal case. We read, indeed, of a most tragical occur- 
rence, more horrible in tlie relation, than the ancient fiction of Laocoon. 
An immigrant family inadvertently fixed their cabin on the shelviiig 
declivity of a ledge, that proved a den of rattlesnakes. Warmed by the 
first fire on the heartlj of the cabin, the terrible rci)tiles i^ssued in nurrjhers, 
and of course in rage, hy night into the room, where the whole family 
slept. As hai)pens in those cases, some slept on the floor, and some in 
beds. The reptiles spread in every pari of the room, and rnonnlod on 
every bed. Children were stung in the arms of tJicir parents, and in 
each other’s arms. Imagination dares not dwell on IIm' horrors of such 
a scene. Most of the family were bitten to death; and those, W’ln) 
escaped, finding the whole cabin occupied by tlies<; horrid tcnnnts, 
hissing, and shaking tlieir rattles, fl(?d from the Iionse l>y heating ofl’ tin; 
covering of the roof, and escaping in that direction. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the remedies, that are ju'e- 
scribed here, for the bite of these rej)tiles. It is a n^c^eived maxim, that 
the application of volatile alkali, internally, and to the w'ound, neutralizes 
the poison, and is a certain cure. 

Of harmless serpents, this country has the iisniil ^arifitios, — as iho 
green, garter, chicken, and coach-whip snakes. 

We have often seen the glass snake, with a l)()dy of tin; most lustrous 
brilliance. A stroke across the back separates the body into a number 
of pieces. Each of these pieces preserves for some time the power 
of loco-motion, and continues to move. The pc^ople believe, that these 
pieces soon meet, and unite, and iK^comc as l>cfortf tlu' separation. 

Bull, or prairie snake, is one of groat size, and horrid app(;aranr,e. 
It is common on the prairies, lives in holes in the ground, and runs 
at tlie passing traveller with a loud hiss; but if he stands, it instantly 
retreats to its hole. It is perfectly harmless; thongh i^ueb is its size, 
boldness and formidable appearance, that it is long, Ind'ore tlie resident 
in these regions gels over his hot;ror of it. 

Lizzards, lacertte. Ugly animals of this kind arc seen, in greater 
or less numbers, in all the climates. They are founrl under cotton logs, 
and are dtjg from the rich and muddy alluvions. Those last arc lazy 
and loathsome animals, and are called ‘ ground puppies.’ We never 
saw any disposition in them to bite. Common small lizzards are frequent 
in tlie southern districts, running along the logs, and making just such a 
sound as the rattle snake, wlien he gives his warning. 

There are varieties of small camelions. They are apparently harmless 
Jlpttmals; though w'hen vve have caught them, they showed every disposi 
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tion to bile. They will change in lialf an hour to all the colors of lljc 
prism. Green seems to be their favorite color, and when on a green tree, 
that is their general hue. While in this color, the under part of llieir 
neck becomes a beaut ifid scarlet. Their throat swells, and they emit a 
•shar|) note, like tliat of one of tlie larger kinds of grasshoppers, when 
singing. We have placed them on a handkerchief, and they have gradu- 
ally assumed all its colors. Placed on a Idack surface, they become 
brown; and they evidently suffer while under this color, as is manifested 
by uneasy movoraenls, and ])y strong and quick palpitations, visible to 
the eye. They are very active and nimble animals, three or four inches 
in length. 

Scorpions are Jizzards of a larger class, and flatter heads. Tliey are 
animals of an ugly appearance, and are deemed very poisonous. We 
could not learn, I)owever, that any person had been kjiown to ho bitten 
by tlKiin. When attacked, they show, indeed, the anger and the habits of 
serpents, vibrating a fiery and forked longue, and biting with great fury 
at the stick, which arrests them. 

Wljat is here called tarantula, is a huge kind of spider, estimated to 
inflict a dangerous bite. 

I'hocopjMir colored centipc'do is of a cylindrical form, and oftentimes 
ol‘ tlic size and length of a man’s finger. A family is said to have been 
poisoned, by taking tea, in which one of them had been inadvertently 
boiled. 

Alligator is the most tcuaihlc animal of this class. This large and 
lizzard is tirst seen in numbers, in passing to the south, on the 
the Arkansas, — tliat is to say, a little north of and this is its general 
northern limit across the valley. Vast numbers arc seen in the slow 
slK^arns and shallow lakes of Florida and Alabama; but they abound most 
on Rod river, the Mississippi lakes, and the bayous west of that river. 
Porty have bficn seen at one lime on a muddy bar of Red river. On 
these slee])ing waters, the cry of a sucking pig on the banks wiH draw 
a shoal of them from their muddy retreats at the bottom. The largest 
measures something more than sixteen feet from the snout to tJie ex- 
tremity of the tail. Tliey have at times, especially b(?fore stormy 
weather, a singular roar, or bellow, not exactly, as Bart ram has desenh- 
cd it, like distant thunder, — but more like the lialf siipprrissed roarings of 
a bull. When moving about on their customary vocations in the 
water, they seem like old logs in motion. In fine weather they doze in 
listlessness on the sandbars. Such is their recklessness, tliat they allow 
the jieople on the passing steam boats to come within a few paces of 
tlKMTi. The ascent of a steam boat on an aligator stream, at the proper 
season, is a continual discharge of rifles at them. A rifle ball will glance 
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from tlieir bodies, unless they are bit in a particular direction and place* 
We witnessed the shots of a man, who kilh'd them nine times in ten. 
They are not, like tortoises, and otJjer an»p]iil)ious animals, tenacious of 
life, but bleed profusely^ and immediately re, when mortally wounded. 
They strike with their tails, coded into die section of a circle; and this ■ 
blow has ^reul ixjwer. The animal slrieken, is by tlio same blow j>ro- 
pelled towards their month, to he devoured. I’hcir slren;?th of jaws is 
prodigious, and they are oxec-edingly voracious. They have large, ivory 
teetli, which contain a cavity, sullicienlly large to hold a musket charge 
of powder, for wliich purpose* they are commonly iis(*d by sjiortsmen. 
The animal, wiien slain, emits an intolerable siiu'll of musk; and it is 
asserted, that its liead contains a quantity of that firug. 7''hey will 
sometimes chase childr(*n, and would overtake them, were it not for their 
inability to make lateral nKwemeuts. Having few joints iu tlieir body, 
and vert’ sliort legs, tliey can not n^adily turn from a straight forward 
diroclion. (kniseij Lient.lv, they, who uiuh'rstand tlu'ir moveimaits, avoid 
them without ditliculty, by timiing off at right angles, and leaving tfie 
animal to move forward, undc^r its impulsij in that din'ction. Indeed, 
(hey are by noiiKfans so dangerous, as they are commonly reputed to be. 

It is said, they will attack a negro in the water, in pudi'rence to a wliite. 
But they are chiefly formidable to jiigs, calves, and domestic, animals of 
that size. Th(‘y are nitlier objects of tc'rror from llicir si/.(‘, slrongth, and 
ugly appearance, and from tbeir largr* t(‘eth and stmno jaws, tliaii from 
the actual injuries, wliicb ihi'y have b(*(*n known to intlicl. '/’hci female 
deposits a great number of eggs, like a lortoisr^, in a luile on tla* sandbar^, 
and loaves lliiun to be. batcb(‘d by tlu*. ardors of the sun np<.<n tlic sand. 
Whfm they are batched, the turkey buzzards and tlie parents are said 
alike to prey upon them, lostirict ])rompts tiiem for self pr<‘s(*rvatiou. 
to plunge in the \vat(U‘. Hie skin of the alligator is valuable for the 
tanner. 

l^orfoises. Inhere arc tlic usual varieties of the Atlantic country. 
The soft sliolled mud-lortoisc ol the lakes about NfiW Orleans, and west 
of the Mississippi, is said to be not much inferior to llui Wi^st India sea 
turtle for the table. Epicures, who are dainty in their food, consider the 
flesh a great delicacy. 

The lower .part of this valley is a land of lak(?s, marshes and swamps; 
and is of course, prolific in loads, frogs, and animals of that class. 

The bull frog, rarm hoans rd //tpens. The deep not(*s of this animal 
are beard in great perfection in the swamps back of New Orleans. 

Murciia siren is a very siiigrdar animal, as fur as we know, undescribed 
by naturalists. It somewhat resembles the lamprc^y, and is nearly two 
feet i^fength. It seems intermediate between the flsh and the lizzard 
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riass. Jt has two sliort placed near the head. It is amphibious, 
and penetrates the mud wilh the facility of crawfish. 

<Jrawfish. There are vast numbers of these small, fresh water lobsters 
every where in tJie sh*alJovv w^ate^s and low grounds of this country. By 
penetrating the levc^* of the Mississippi, they have more than once made 
those little perforations that have imperceptibly enlarged to crevasses, by 
wliicli tiic inundation of the river has lieen let in upon the country. 

In the pine barrens of Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, is found an 
•animal, apparently of liio tortoise class, commonly called ‘a gouffre. It 
has a largo and thick shell and burrows to a great deptli in the ground. 
It is of prodigious jiowei and slrengtJj, and resembles in many respects 
the loggerhead turtle. 

Tlic iclilhyology of the gulf of Mexico and its waters, ^f the 
Mississippi, and tlie waters w<‘st of it, and of the nortliern lakes and their 
waters, has not been scitmtihcally ('xplored. We are able only to give 
that ()l‘th(‘ Ohio and its wah.Ts, us (.‘xplored and described by Mr. Jlafin- 
es<jue. We n.tnark, howc^ver, that tlu; fisljos of all the western waters 
are veay similar, and that the classes of this tabic include most of the 
fislics that are Ibniid in tlj(! waters of the Mississippi valley. 

Tuokak- FjsTfES. Salmon perch, prrra .srn7mm/cn. A fine, spotted 
fish, trom one to three feel long; flesh v lute, louder and well flavored, 
olgar liunu*, Ohio Salmon. 

( j^^lden <^y(.'d perc h, pmv/ ehryisopit. Rock bass. An excellent table 
•ksh ns.)T often lakc'n. 

Ibih U dotted percln peren w/g/'f) y>w7ictn/cj. Black bass. Found on 
the; lower waters oftheOhio. 

Bubbler amhhuion. Bnlialo ))err}i. Found in all the waters of the 
Ohio. Its name is derived from the singular grunting noise, which it 
Tnak(.;s, a noise, wlilcli is familiar to ewery one, who iias been much on the 
Ohio. It is a fine fish for the table, weighing from ten to thirty pounds. 

Dotted puiiiled tail, calliunisjmnctafuit. Bride* perch, or painted tail, 
A small lisle, from four to tw’cdve inches long; not very common in tlie 
Ohio. More common in the small Irihutarics. 

Gilded sun lish, icktht Lh man'oehira, A beautiful fish, three or four 
inches long. Cmrunon in the Ohio and its waters. 

Blue sun fish, '/ cAMcZia cr/u/ccZ/u.. ifardly so large, as the former. 

Red eye sun fish, ichtlulh crythrops. Red eyes. — Length three to 
eight inches. 

Eared sun fish, irhthelis anrita. Sun fish. Length from three to 
twelve inches. 
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Big oarod sun fish, ichthelis fnegalotu, A fine small fisii. LongtFi 
from three lo eight inches. Common in the waters of Kentucky. Vul- 
jgar name, red belly. ^ 

River bass, lepomis. Common in the Ohio and its waters, and easily 
taken witli the hook. 

Pale bass, lepomia pallida. Yellow bass. From four to ten inches. 

Streaked cheeks lepomia tnfasciata.. Yellow perqh one of the best 
kinds of table fish. Length frean one to two feet. Common in the Oliio 
and its waters. 

Brown bass, lepoms Jtexualaria. Black perch. Lengtii from one to 
two feet. Like the former a fine fish. 

Trout bass, lepomia salmonea. Brown trout. Length from six to 
twenty-four inches. Delicate and white flesh. 

Spotted river bass, lepomis notata. Same vulgar name with the 
former, aud commonly considered the same fish. Dilfcrs from it in many 
respects. 

Sun fish river bass, lepomia icMIudoides. Wliite bass.^ — Length from 
four to eight inches. 

Gold ring promoxis, promoxu annularia. Silver perch. Length from 
three to six inches. 

Red eye, aglocenirua. Green bass. A very Injautful fish, from three 
lo twelve inches long. 

White eyed barbot, pogoatoma leucops. Bearded sun fish. A very 
beautifal fish, twelve inches long, and sometimes weighs a pound. 

Hog fish, etheosioma. Hog bass. Lengtli from three to nine inchesv 

Bass hog fish, etheoatovia caUiura. Minny bass. 

Foxtail hog fish, etheostoma Jlabdletta. Foxtail. 

Black hog fish, ethehatoma nigra. Black minny. A very small fisli. 

Blunt nose hog fish, etheostoma blennoidca. A very singular looking, 
isniall fish. 

Common hog fish, etheostoma caprodes. Length from two to six 
inciies. 

Ardominal Ffsiiiss. Ohio gold fish, dromohttts chrpsocolor. Ohio 
shad. Ijcngth from twelve to eighteen inches. Is seen in the spring 
from Cincinnati to the falls of the Ohio. 

Spotted giiszard, dorostoma rotaia^ Hickory shad. — Length nine to 
ten inches. 

Ohio gold hening natmigonus auratus. Gold herring. Length from 
four to eight inches. Flesh tolerably good. 

|S||p herring, hyodon. Herring. Five species. Not at ail like the 
herring of the Atlantic waters. Tolerable fish for the table. 



SidmOy trout. This species is found on the upper waters of the Mis 
Bouri and the Ohio. The while fish of the lakes has been sometimes 
clasSied in this chiss, and has been said to be found on the head 
waters of lh(3 Wabash and the Miami. 

• Allef?hhny ‘trout, mlmo Alleghaniensis. Found on the mountain 
brooks of the Alleghany and Monongahela,^ — Length eight inches. Fine 
for flic fable. 7Vke the bait, like ail tliis species with a spring. 

Black trout, salmo nigi*esccru9. Rare species. Found on the waters 
of Laurel hill. Length six inches. 

Minny, minnulus. Bait fisli. Of these diminutive fish, there are a 
vast nnniber in tbe ditlerent waters of the Mississippi. Sixteen spe- 
cies have been noted on tlie Ohio. TJie larger kinds of tliem bear the 
name of sliiner. 

Gold head shiner, hixilus clirysoceplialus^ Gold chub. Length six 
inches. 

Kentucky shiner, luxilus KentucMensiH. Red tail. — Fine fish bait. 

Y elhnv shiner, luxtm intfrrvpiuif. Y^ellow chub. — Three inches in length. 

Big black chub, aemoiUus dorsalis. Big back minny. Length three 
to six inches. 

Big head chub, seinotilm ccphalm. Big mouth. Length from six to 
eight inches. 

Silver side fall fish, rutUus plagyrm. Silver side .-^Length from four 
to six inches. 

Bailing fall fish, rutilm compressus. Length from two to four inches. 

Anonial full fish, rutilus anomalus. Length three indies. 

Ited minny, rutilus rvhrr. A beautiful, small, red fish, two inches in 
length. 

Black headed fiat head. Length three inches. 

Ohio carp sucker. Length from one to three feet. Good for the 
table . Taken with tJie liook, seine or s|K3ar. 

Buffalo carp sucker. Found on the lower waters of the Ohio. Vul- 
gar name, buffalo perch. One foot in length. One of the best fish for 
the table. 

Brown buffalo fish, caiostomus babalus. One of the best fishes in the 
western waters, and fmind in all of them. Length from two to three 
feet, and weighing from ten to thirty pounds. 

Black bufflilo fish, cctostomvs viger. Found in the lower waters of 
the Ohio and in the waters of the Mississippi. Sometimes weighs fifty 
pounds. 

Olivo carp sucker. A variety of the former. Not so good for the 
table. . Commonly called carp. 
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Sailing Bnckex,catostonm telifer. Skim back. Length from twelve to , 
fifteen inches. 

Mud sucker, catostamus xanthopus. Length from six to ten indies. 
Flesh very soft. 

Black faced sucker, catostomus mclanops. Black sucker. L^glh 
from four to six inches. 

Black back sucker, catostomus melanotus. Blue sucker. Length 
eight inches. 

Bed tail sucker, catostomus erytkrus. Red horse. — Length one foot. 

Kentucky sucker, catostomus flexmsus. Common sucker. Ten to 
twelve inches long. Bites at tlie hook, and is fine for the table. 

Big moutlied sucker, megastomus. Broum sucker. — Taken with the 
seine. 

Pittsburgh sucker, catostomus Duqucsni. White sucker. Length 
fifteen to twenty inches. Found in the Ohio, near Pittsburgh. Good 
for tlie table. 

Long sucker, catostomus elongatus. Brown sucker. Length fifteen 
to twenty inches. Of the same quality, and found in the same waters 
with the former. 

Black suckrel, cyclcptus nigrcscens. Rarely seen in the Ohio and 
Missouri. Fine for tlie table. Length two feet. 

Cat fish, pimelodus. This is tlie most common fish in all the western 
waters. Twelve species have already lieen noted in tlie Ohio. The vari- 
eties are very numerous in the w^aters west of that river. 

They are without scales, and of all colors and sizes. Their mouths, 
when open, are circular. They are easily taken with a hook. They re- 
ceive their English name from the noise which tliey make, when at rest, 
a noise very similar to the purring of a cat, and one of the most familiar 
to tliose, who arc used to tlie western waters. 

Spotted cat fish, silurm maculosus. White cat fish. — Length from one 
to 'iliree feet. Flesh good. 

Blue cat fish, pimelodus cerulescens. Tliey have been taken, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Silver cat fish, pimelodus urgyrus. 

Clammy cat fish, pimelodus viscosus 

Clouded cat fish, pimelodus^ neculosus. 

Yellow cat fish, pmelodus caprius. 

Black cat fish, pimelodus mclas. 

Yellow headed cat fish, pimelodus xanthocephalus. 

Mud cat fish, pimelodus limosus. 

Mud cat, pUodktis. Mud fish. Buries itself in the mud. -Somo- 
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weighs twenty pounds. Bites at the hook, and is good for the 

table. 

Yellow back, notumsjiam. Commonly confounded with the yellow 
cat fish; but is a different fish. 

.Ohio toter, hypertelium macroptenm. Length two or three inches. 
Makes itself a cell by surrounding its place with pebbles; hence, from 
the Virginia word ‘ tote,’ to carry, called a toter. 

Ohio ribband fish, sarchisus mttatus. Length from six to twelve inches 
Gar fish. 

Pike, caoaj. We have rioted a great many species of pikes in the 
Ohio aiid Mississippi, and tlieir waters. They arc called pike, pickerel 
and jack fish; and perfectly resemble the fish of the same names in the 
• Atlantic waters. The Indians of the Wabash and the Illinois call them 
piccannau. They are of all sizes, from half a pound to twenty pounds. 

jack fish. Wiiile pickerel. Length sometimes five feet. 

Gar fish, lepiosteus. There are a great many varieties in tlie western 
. country. Tire alligator gar is sometimes eight feet in lengtli; and is 
strong, fierce, voracious, and formidable not only to the fish, which he 
. devours by tribes, but even to men, who go into the water near him. 
Their scales will give fire with the steel. They arc not used for the 
table; but whether this be owing to the difficulty of skinning them, or to 
the badness of the flesh, we know not. 

Duck bill gar fish, lejnosteus platostomm. Length sometimes four 
feet. Taken with the hook, or the sirear; and is good for the table. 

White gar fish, lepiostcvn alhus. Length four to six feet. Resembles 
the pike in shaj^e. 

Ohio gar fish, Icpiostcus oxyeus. Length six feet. — Rarely seen; and 
not good for tlie table. 

Long bill gar fish, Icpiostcus longirostris^ Length forty inches. 

Dcvil-jack-diamond fish, litholcpis adamantims. This is the monster 
of the Ohio. It is rarely soon as liigh, as the falls of the Ohio, and prgba* 
bly, lives in the Mississippi, Length from four to ten feet. One was 
caught;, which weighed four hundred pounds. It is extremely voracious; 
and like the alligator gar fish, or Upwstms ferox, its scales will give fire 
with the steel. 

Apodial Fishes. Broad tail eel, anguilla laticmda. Length from 
two to four feet. * 

Black eel, mguilla atterima. Same length as the fonner; and fine for 
the table. 

Yellow bellied eel, mguilla xaruhmelas. Length from two to three 
feet . 
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Yellow eel, mguiUa lutea. Length two feet. This is the best of tiie 
species for the table. 

Atelosiay Fishes. Sturgeon, accipenscr. There arc six species 
found in the Ohio. 

Spotted sturgeon, (iccipemer maculoms. Length two feet. 

Shovel fish sturgeon, aceipemer platorifnchnus^ Shovel fish. Length 
two to three feet. Weight twenty pounds. Tolerable for the table. 

Fall sturgeon, cjcdpenser serotimua. Length five to six feet. Indif- 
ferent for the table. 

Ohio sturgeon, a^cipenser Okioensis. Length three to four feet. 

Big mouth sturgeon, accipenser macrostoma. Length four feet. 
Good for the table. Very large mouth. 

Flat nose double fin, dinccius truncates. Length two feet. Skin 
thick and leathery. 

Western spade polyodonfoltumj is not eaten. Length from one 
to three feet. 

Tootliless paddle fish, plajfinostra edentala. Length three to five feet., 
and sometimes weighs fifty pounds. Indifferent for the table. The 
spatula is cunei-form, eight to twelve inches long, and used for digging in 
Chemud. 

Gourd fish sturgeon, aedpenser laginarim. Gourd fish. Length two 
to three feet. 

Mississippi saw fish, pristis Mississipjnensis. Length three to six 
feet. Twenty-six long sharp teeth on either side, in the form of a saw ; 
and is commonly shown in museums. 

Spotted horn fish, proceros maccnlatus. Lengtli two to three feeU 
Horn one fourth the length of the body • 

The fish of Ibe western rivers are generally decried in comparison 
with those of the Atlantic waters. The comparison has not been fairly 
instituted. The former arc all, except tliose hereafter described, as be- 
longing to the market of New Orleans, fish of fresh waters^ the latter 
chiefly of the sea. Fresh water fish, in general, will not vie witli those 
of the sea. The comparison being between tlie fresh water fish of the 
one country and the other, the latter are as good as (he former. The 
shad and salmon of the Atlantic waters, it is true, are no where found 
though we have fish, that bear tho same name. TJiose fine fish have 
their general habitancy in the sea. The trout of Louisiana and Florida 
is not the same with (he fine fish of that name, that is taken in the cold 
mountain streams of the northern country of the Atlantic. It is a fish of 
the perch class, beautifully marked with golden stripes, and taking bait 
with a spring, like the trout. It weighs from one to four pounds. . It i» 
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'a fine flavored, solid fish for the table. No angling can compare with 
that of this fish in the clear pine wood streams of the southern divisions 
of this country. With fish bait, a barrel may be taken in a few hours. 

Cat fish of the Mississippi, aiktnis Musissippiensis, differs constdera* 
hly from'thatof the Ohio. It is often taken weighing over an hundred 
pounds. 

Buffalo of the Mississippi, huhalus Miasissippieims^ is larger, and has 
a different appearance from that of the Ohio. They are taken in immense 
quantities in the meadows and lakes of the Mississippi, and greatly 
resemble the Atlantic shad. 

Perch, perca maculata^ is a fine fish, weighing from three to 
five pounds. 

Bar fish, 'perca argentca, are taken with a hook. They go in shoals 
in llie southern running waters. They weigh from one to three pounds^ 
and arc beautifully striped with brown and silver. 

Drum, rock fish, sheep’s head, &c. are large and fine fish, taken in the 
lakes on the gtilf of Mexico, that are partially mixed with salt water, 
and .so saline, as not to be potable. They correspond in size to the cod 
and haddock of the Atlantic country; and are among tlie most common 
fish in the market of New Orleans. 

Spade, or shovel fish, plaHroatra edentula^ a mud fish of the middle 
regions of the valley, found in muddy lakes. They weigh from ten to 
fifty pounds, are witliout scales, and have in advance of their mouths, a 
smooth, bony substance, much resembling on apothecary’s spatula, from 
six inches to a foot in length, and two or three inches in widtli. Its use, 
apparently, is to turn up the mud in order to find subsistence. They 
are extremely fat, and are taken for their oil. We have never remarked 
this fish in any mr.sourn, although to us the most strange and whimsical 
looking fish, we have seen. 

The pike of these waters is precisely the same fish, as is taken with 
that name in the Atlantic streams. A fine fish of this species, galled 
piccannavy is taken in the Illinois and the upper wafers of the Wabash. 

We have seen one instance of a horribly deformed animal, apparently 
intermediate between the class iestudo, and fishes. It was in a water of 
the Washita, and we liad not a fair opportunity to examine it. It is called 
toad fish; has a shell, like a tortoise; but has the other aspects of a fish. 
It is said to be sufficiently strong, to bedir a man on its back ; and from 
the account of those*, who have extimined it, this animal must be a singu- 
lar htms naturm. 

Alligator gar, a fish, shaped like a pike; but still longer, rounder and 
swifter. Its dart equals the flight of birds in rapidity. It has a long, 
round and pointed mouth, thick set with sharp teeth. Its body is covered 
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with scales of such a texture, as to Ije impenetrable by a rifle bullet, 
and, when dry, to make fire with steel. It is a fish of most outlandiali 
appearance, weighing from fifty to two hundred pounds. It is a terrible 
and voracious animal, biting asunder whatever it can embrace in its long 
mouth; and is to us, who have seen it in waters, where we .bathed, a far 
more formidable animal, tlian the alligator. It is, in fact^ the shark 
of rivers. 

The fish of tlie gulf shore are of a very peculiar character, — ^being 
taken in shallow lakes, principally composed of fresh water, but having 
outlets into the gulf, tlirough which, wlien the wind blows strongly from 
the south, the sea water is forced to such a degree, as lliat they become 
salt, the fish possess an intennediate character, between those of fresh 
and salt water. 

Some of the kinds and sizes of tlic cat fish are fine for the table. The 
fishes of the Mississippi and its tributaries, generally, are tougli, coarse, 
large and unsavory. Tlie trout, so called, and tlic bar fish, are fine. The 
picannau, perch, and other fish of the Illinois, are represented, as excel- 
lent; and in that river, they are taken in great abundance. A line, hero 
called a * trot line,’ drawn across the mouth of llie Illinois, where it enters 
the Mississippi, with hooks ap|jended at regular distances, took five hun- 
dred pounds in a night. We liave taken in Big creek, a water of tlie 
Washita, seventy five trout in two hours with tlie hook. Except the trout, 
the small, yellow cat fish, the pike, the bar fish and the porch, tlie fish of 
the western waters arc not much admired. 

Rivebs. Under this head wc projjose to descrilie the Mississippi only, 
reserving our descriiition of the other, western rivers, until we treat of 
the states and regions, in which they principally run. Tlie Mississippi 
imparts a name and a character to the valley. It has been described with 
a frequency and miniilenos.s, to give any new attempt at delineating it 
an air of triteness and repetition. But the very idea of this noble stream 
is invested witli an interest and grandeur, which will cause, that a faithful 
account of it can never become trite, or tedious. It is, in some respects, 
the noblest river in the world, — draining a larger valley, and irrigating a 
more fertile region, and having, probably, a longer course, than any other 
stream. .^Contrary to thij general analogy of very large rivers, it bends 
from north to south, and traverses no inconsiderable section of the globe. 
It commences in many branches, that rise, for the most part, in wild rice 
lakes; but it traverses no great distance, l>efore it has become a broad 
stream. From its commencement, it carries a wide expanse of waters, 
with a current scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At other times, 
are seen darting over a white sand, in waters almost as transpa- 
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lint as air. At other times, it is compressed to a narrow and ra|nd 
cnirent between high and hoary lime stone bluffs. Having acquired in 
a course, following its meanders, of three hundred miles, a width of half 
a mile, and having formed its distinctive character, it precipitates its 
waters down* tlie falls of St. Antliony. — Thence it glides, alternately 
through beautiful meadows and deep forosts, swelling in its advancing 
march with the tribute of an hundred streams. In its progress it receives 
a tributary, which of itself has a course of more than a thousand leagues, 
Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid and sweeping mass of waters 
through continued forests, only broken liere and there by the axe, in 
lonely grandeur to the sea. No thinking mind can contemplate this 
mighty and resistless wave, sweeping its proud course from point to point 
curving round its bends through the dark forests, without a feeling of 
sublimity. The hundred shores, laved by its waters; the long course of 
its tributaries, some of which are already the abodes of cultivation, and 
others pursuing an immense course without a solitary dwelling of civil- 
ized man on their banks; the numerous tribes of savages, that now roam 
on its borders; the affecting and imperishable traces of generations, 
that are gone, leaving no other memorials of their existence, or materials 
for their histor}^ than thoir tombs, that rise at frequent intervals along its 
hanks; the dim, but glorious anticipations of the future; — 'these are 
subjects of contemplation, that can not but associate themselves with 
the view of this riv(3r. 

It rises in liigli table land; though the country at its Source has the 
aspect of a vast marshy valley. A medium of the different authorities, 
touching the point of ils origin, gives it to be in latitude 47® 47'. Travel- 
lers and authorities differ, too, in the name of the lake, or reservoir, 
where it is supposed to commence. Some name Turtle lake, and some 
Leech lake, as its source. The truth is, that in speaking of the source 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Nile, and other great rivers, readers 
are only amused with fictions and names. Of a nameless numj^r of 
tributarie.s, it would be impossible to say, which carried the most water^ 
or had the greatest length of course, or best merited the honor of being 
considered the parent stream. A great number of streams, rising in the 
same plateau, and interlocking with the waters of Red river, and die 
otlier streams of lake Winnijxjck, unite to form the St. Peteris and the 
Mississippi. Different authorities assi|^n to tliese rivers such different 
names, that we should rather perplex, than instruct our readers, by 
putting down names, as having more authority than others, llie St. 
Peter’s, the principal upper branch of the Mississippi, has been scientifi- 
cally and faithfully explored by fJic gentlemen of Long’s expedition.— 
The St. Peter’s receives ten or twelve tributaries, some of them constdem- 
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ble streams, before its junction with the Mississippi. The principzd 6f 
these are called Spirit, Beaver, Yellow, Medicine, Red Wood, Aux Liards 
and Blue Earth rivers on the west side, and Miawakakong and Epeiwier 
from the east. The principal river of tlie west fork of the Mississippi is 
the river do Corlreau. The other fork, before its jxmetion witli-the mai[n 
nver, receives Beer, Meadow, Swan and Savanna rivers. Below Cedar 
and Muddy rivers, between 45® and 46®, there arc strong rapids. Between 
them and tlie falls are Crow and Rum rivers. 

WiUi the common propensity of travellers to exaggerate, the falls of 
St. Anthony, until very recently, have been much overrated. Instead of 
the extravagant estimates of the first French writers, or the fa’l of fifty 
feet assigned to them by rm»re modern aiilhoritkis; the real full of the 
Mississippi here is between sixteen and seventeen fi.’ot of perpendicular 
descent. Though it has not tire slightest claim to compare with that of 
Niagara in grandeur, it furnishes an impressive and beautiful syKxtacle 
in tlie loneliness of the desert- 'J'lie ailjoining scenery is of the most 
striking and romantic character; and as the Iravellcr lisfous to tlie solemn 
roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the forc'sts, a thrilling 
story is told him of the love and despair of a young Dacota Indian 
woman, who, goaded by jealousy towards her husband, who had taken 
another wife, placed her young children in a canoe, and chaxmting the 
remembrances of love and broken vows, precipitated bersclf and her 
infants down the falls. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. 
Their traditions say, that these ill-fated beings, togetljor with their canoe. 
so perished, that no trace of them was seen. But tl»ey suppose, that her 
spirit wanders still near this spot, and ihat she is seen on sunny mornings, 
carrying her babes in the accu.stomcd manner bound to her bosom, and 
still mourning the inconstancy of her husband. 

Above the falls, tlie river has a width of five or six hundred yards- 
Immediately below, it contracts to a width of two liundred yards ; and 
there is a strong rapid for a considerable distance below. Ninety miles 
below the falls, and between 44® and 45®, it receives Rapid and St. Croix 
^vers; the former from the west, and the latter from the east. The St. 
Croix is reputed to have a boatablc course of two hundred miles, and 
rises in lakes not far from the waters of lake Superior. 

Near 44®, from the west comes in Cmnon river, a tributary, which 
enters not far above the northern extremity of lake Pepin. This is no 
more, than an enlargement of the river. It is a beautiful sheet of water^ 
of some miles in length, and broadening in some places from one to 
three miles in width. Nearly at its lower extremity, it receives the 
Chippeway the east, with a beatable course of about an hundred 
lake Pepin and the parallel of 4S®,come in three mr 
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feur iiiconskierable rivers, of which Bufiulo, Bluff and Black rivers, from 
tlie east, are die principuL Between 43^ and 42° are Root, Upper laway 
and«YeIlow rivers from the west, and La Croix and Bad Axe riyers from 
die east, 

^ Ouiscensin river comes in, from the cast, about the parallel of 48®, 
and near timt very noted point on the river, Prairie du Chien. It is one 
of the most considerable tributaries above the Missouri, It has a lioata- 
ble course of more than two Iniiidred miles, and interlocks by a very 
ajiorl j)orlage with Fox river, tliat empties into Green bay of lake Michi> 
gan. In its progress towards the Mississippi, tliis river receives nine or 
ten considerable streams. It is the liquid highway of passage for the 
Canadian traders, trappers and savages, from Mackinaw and the lakes to 
the immense regions of the Mississippi and Missouri. A little below 
this, comes in Turkey river from the west, and La Mine from the east. It 
is so named, from its traversing the country of tlie Ulinois lead mines. 
Lead ore is dug here, at Dul)uqiK‘.’s, and other lead mines, particularly 
on Riviere du Fevc, or Fever river, probably, with greater ease, and in more 
abundance, Ilian in any other country. These mines are found on a range 
of hills, of wliich the Smoky mountains are the highest points. On the 
opposite sid(} comes in Tctc dc Mort, A range of hills, that stretches 
across the river towards the Missouri, is probably, all a country of lead 
mines,* for we have seen beautiful specimens of lead ore, dug near 
the Missouri, whore this range of hills strikes tliat river. 

A little below the parallel of 41®, comes in from the west the Wapiai- 
pinacon, a river of some magnitude and a considerable length of course. 
On the same .side, a little lower down, comes in tlie Little Houtoux; and 
still lower, from the east ctiines in Rock river, a very considerable, limpid 
and beautiful river, celebrated for the purity of its waters, and the fineness 
of its fish. The lands in its vicinity arc fertile. Among its principal 
tributaries are tlie Kishwake and PekUmons. Near the entrance of this 
river into the Mississippi is tlic United States’ garrison, fort Armstrong. 
This river, like the (Juisconsin, lias an easy communication by a portage 
wdtli lake MieJiigan, and is considered boatable for a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles. Below tliis river are long rapids and at low 
water, difficult for large boats to ascend. A little lower on this river, 
on tlie west side, comes in the laway, a stream of some magnitude. 
Below tlie parallel of 41®, come in from the eastern side two or three 
inconsiderable streams. Near 40®, on the west side, and in tlie state of 
Missouri, comes in the l)(.\s Moines, the largest tributary from the west 
above the Missouri. It receives itself a number of considerable streams, 
iind enters the Mississippi by a mouth one hundred and fifty yards wide. 
It is supi>oscd to have a boatable course of nearly three hundred miles j 
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and it waters a delightful country. On the opposite side, the watef^ 
for a long distance, which rise near the Mississippi, flow into the Illinois^ 
Between the Des Moines and the Illinois, come in from the west the 
Wacondah, Fabian, Jaustioni, Oahahah, or salt river, Boeuf, or Cuivre 
and Dardenne rivers. These rivers are from fifty to an hundred yards 
wide at their mouth, and have boatable courses of some length. 

In latitude 39®, comes in the Illinois from the east, — a noble, broad 
and deep stream, nearly four hundred yards wide at its mouth, having a 
course of about four hundred miles, and boatable almost its whole 
distance. It is tlie most considerable tributary of the Mississippi above 
the Missouri, interlocking at some seasons of tlic year, by one of its 
principal branches, tlie Des Plaines, with the Chicago of lake Michigan, 
without any portage. On this river, and some of the streams above, the 
peccan tree is found in its utmost perfection. 

A little below 39®, from the west conies in the mighty Missouri, which, 
being both longer, and carrying more water, than the Mississijipi, and 
imparting its own character to the united stream below, some have 
thought, ought to have given its name to the river from the junction. 

Below the Missouri, omitting the numberless and nameless small 
streams, that come in on eitlicr side, as we have omitted them above, we 
shall only notice those rivers, that from their magnitude, or other circum- 
stances, deserve to be named. The first river of any importance, that 
enters the Mississippi on tlie west side, below the Missouri, is the Mar- 
amec, that comes in twenty miles below St^ Louis, a littl(3 above the 
parallel of 38®. It is nearly two hundred yards wide at its mouth, and 
has a course by its meanders of two hundred miles. 

Nearly in 38®, comes in from the other side the Kaskaskia, that runi^ 
through a most fertile and beautiful country in Illinois. It is eighty 
yards wide at its mouth, and has a course of nearly two hundred miles, 
great part of which, at some seasons of the year, is boatable. On the 
oppesite side, enter two or three inconsiderable streams below St. Gene- 
vieve ; on one of which is a saline, where considerable salt is made. Forty 
miles below Kaskaskia, comes in from the east Big Muddy, It is a con- 
siderable stream, remarkable for having on its shores fine coal banks. — 
Three miles below, on the west side enters Apple creek, on which used 
to be a number of villages of Shawnees and Delawares. 

Between 36® and 37®, on the east side, comes in the magnificent 
Ohio, called by the French, ^La Belle Rvdere? It is by far the largest 
eastern tributary of the Mississippi. At the junction, and for an hundred 
miles above, it is as wide, as tlie parent stream. From this junction, it is 
obvious, from the very long course of the Tennessee, that river running 
into the Ohio in a direction apparently parallel and opposite to ^ 
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ississippi^that wc can not expect 1o find any very important tributaues 
to the latter river, for a considerable distance below the mouth of Ohi 0 | 
on ttiat side. We find, in fact, tliat tlie Yazoo is tlie only river, th^t extern 
from the east, which deserves mention as a river of importance. Kaeki* 
Bompee,* Reel foot, Obian, Forked and Hatcby are inconsaderable 
streams, tliat enter from tlie east, between tlie Ohio and the Chickasaw 
bluffs. Wolf river is of more importance, has a considerable lezigth of 
course, and is fifty yards wide at its mouth. 

• On the west side, between 35® and 34®. enters tlie St. Francis. It is 
two hundred yards wide at its mouth, and has a comparative course of 
four hundred miles; three hundred of which, on one of its forks, afo 
considered hoatable. 

A little above 34®, enters White river, rising in the Black mountains, 
sc^parating its waters Irom those of the Arkansas. It has a comparative 
course of twelve hundred miles, and enters by a mouth between three 
and four hundred yards wide. 

Thirty miles below, and between 34® fjnd 33®, comes in the Arkansas, 
— ^next to the Missouri, the largest tributary from the west. It enters by 
a mouth five hundred yards wide. Its waters, when the river is full, are 
of a dark flame color; and its course, including its meanders, is commonly 
computed at two thousand five hundred miles. 

Between 33® and 32®, a little aliove the Walnut hills, in tlie state of 
Mississippi, enters from the east the Yazoo, a river, which rises in the 
country of the Indians, and passes through tlie state of Mississippi, 
entering by a mouth, between two and three hundred yards wide. Below 
the Yazoo, on tlie same side, bayou Pierre, Big Black, Cole’s creek and 
Homoebitto, enter tiie river. 

Eighty miles below Natchez, and a little above 81®, on the west side 
enters Red river, which, although not generally so wide, as tlie Arkansas, 
probably, lias as long a course, and carries as much water. Immediately 
below the river, the Mississippi carries its greatest volume of water. ^ Even 
above Red river, m high floods, water escapes fixiin the Mississippi on 
the west side, in a great many places, whicli never returns; but not in 
quantity to carry off as much, as Red river brings in. A league and a 
lialf below Red river, on the same side, is seen llie first important bayou, 
or efflux, that begins to diminish, and convey to the gulf of Meidco by 
its own separate diannel, tlic surplus witers of the Mississippi. It is the 
Atchafalaya, which, beyond question, was tlie ancient bed, by which Red 
river made its way to the gulf, without mingling its waters with the 
Mississippi. In high waters, it is now supposed to take off as much, as 
Red river brings in. 
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Twenty leagues l)elow, on tlie cast sido, comes in liayou Sarah, the 
only stream of a?iy irnywrtance, that enlers below tlie outlet of Atchafa- 
laya. Thence flio effluxes receive all the wafers, fhat rise near the 
Mississippi, and are continually dimiriisliiii«: its volume of waters. The 
next efflux, below Atchafalnya, is bayou Manshac, or Ibl)ervlllc, — an 
outlet from the east bank, a little below Baton Rou^^o, throuj^fli which, in 
high waters, passes off a cousiderahlc mass, through lakes Maurepas^ 
Ponchartrain and Borgne, to the gulf of Mexico. 

At no great distance below, on the west side, is another considerable 
efflux, bayou Plaquominoj and at some distance below bayou Ka Fourche, 
a still more oonsidemble outlet, ’riicncc to New < Orleans, the banks of 
the river are unbroken, cxce})t by crevasses. Below that city, there is 
no outlet of any importance, hiitwccn it and the four mouths, by which 
the Mississippi enters the gulf of Mexico. 

It runs but a little distance from its source, as wc have remarked, 
before it becomes a considerable stream. Below the falls of St. Anthony, 
it broadens to half a mile in \vidth; and is a clear, placid anti noble 
stream, with wide and fertile bottoms, for a long clistimce. A few miles 
below tlio river Des Moines, is a long rapid of nine miles, which, for a 
considerable part of tlic summer, is a great impodimc'nt to the navigation. 
Below llicse rapids, ll)c river assumes its medial widtJi, and charac^(^r 
from that point to the entrance of iJje Missouri. It is a still more 
beautiful river, than the Oliio, somewhat gentler in its current, a third 
wider, witli broad and clean sandbars, except in the time of high waters, 
when they are all covered. At every little distance, there are islands? 
sometimes a number of them parallel, and broadening the stream to a 
great width. These islands are many of lliein largo, and have in the 
summer season an asi)C(!t of beauty, as tlu'y swi)li gently from the clear 
stream, — a vigor and grandeur of vegclatioii, which contribute much 
to the magnificence of tiie river. The sandbars, in tJie proiX)r season^ 
are tlie resort of innumerable swans, geese and water fowls. It is, in 
general, a full mile in widtJi from bank to bank. For a <‘.onsiderablc 
distance above the mouth of the Missouri, it has more than that width. 
Altogether, it has, from its alternate bluffs and prairies, the calmness and 
transparency of its waters, the si/.e and beauty of its trees, an aspect of 
amenity and magnificence, which jxjrhaps, does not belong in the same 
extent to any other stream. ( 

Where it receives the Missouri, it is a mile and a half wide. The 
Missouri itself enlers with a mouth not more than half a mile wide* 
united stream below has thence, to the mouth of the Ohio, a medial 
of little more than three quarters of a mile. This mighty tributary 
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rather to diminish, than increase its width; but it perceptibly 
alters its depth, its mass of waters, and, wliat is to be regretted, wholly 
chatTfres its cijaracter. It is no lon^rer the f»ent Ic, placid stream, with 
smooth shores and clean sandbars; but has a fiirions and boiling current, 
a* turbid and dangerous mass of sweeping waters, jagged and dilapidated 
shores, and, wherever its waters have receded, deposites of mud. It 
remains a sublime object of contemplation. The noble forest still 
rises along its banks. But its cJiaracter of calm magnificence, that so 
delighted the eye above, is seen no more. 

From the falls of St. Anthony, its medial current is probably, less than 
two miles an hour, to the mouth of the Missouri ; and from one point to the 
other, except at tbo rapids of the Des Moines, there is four feet water in tlie 
diannel at thelowc'st stages. Below the Missouri its rapidity should be 
rated considerably higlu^r, than has been commonly done. Its medial rate 
of advance is perhaps four miles an hour. The bosom of the river is cov 
ered with prodigious boils, or swells, that rise with a whirling motion, 
and a convex surface, two or three rods in diameter, and no inconsider- 
abh^ jioiso, wljirling a boat ]>crcepti])ly from its track. In its course, 
accidental circiunstaiic(5s shift the impetus of its current, and propel it 
nj)OH tiie point of nn island, bend or sandbar. In those instances, it 
tears uj) the islands, rejiiovos tJie sandbars, and swee}>s away the 
tcJider, nlluviv'd soil of l}i(‘ bends, with all tlieir trees, and deposites tlie 
spoils in another pla(;e. At fliC season of high waters, nothing is more 
flimiliar to the oar of the p('oplo on the rivc^r, tJinn the deep crash of a 
land-slifi, in wliich larger or smalhT masses of the soil on the banks, with 
all the trees, arc pluiigf?d into tlie stream. Tlie circumstances, that 
cliangt* the asjK^ct, and current of the river, are denominated in the vocab- 
ulary of the \vaf(‘rmeii, cliute.s, races, chains, sawyers, planters, points of 
islaud.s, wreck heaps and cyi>ress bends. 'J'ho divinity, most frequently 
invoked by hoatmeu, seems to have imparted his namcoftener than any 
other to tlie dangerous jilaces along the river. The ‘ DevilV race paths, 
tea table, oven, Aoc. are ])]aces of ditlicult or h^p:ardous navigation, that 
frequently occur. 7'hey are serious impediments to the navigation of 
this noble stream wliicli is never navigated safely, except wdth great 
caution. On the inuncTisc wreck heaps, where masses of logs, like con- 
siderable hills, are piled together, the numerous wrecks of boats, lying on 
their sides and summits, sufficiently attest iJic character of the river, and 
remain standing mementos to (‘.aution. Boats, propelled by steam power, 
w^hich can be changed in a moment, to reverse the impulse! and direction 
of tiu^hoat, are exactly calculateid to obviate the dangers of this river. 

No iierson, who descend.s this river for the JBrst time, receives clear 
and adequate ideas of its grandeur, and the amount of water which it 
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comes. If it be in the spring, when the river below the mouth of Ohio 
is generally over its banks, although the sheet of water, that is making itsr 
way to the gulf, is, perhaps thirty miles wide, yet finding its way through 
deep forests and swamiis, that conceal all from the eye, no expanse of 
water is seen, but tlie width, that is curved out between tlie outline of 
woods on either bank; and it seldom exceeds, and oftoiier falls short of a 
mile. But when he secs, in descending the falls of St, Anthony, that it 
swallows up one river after another, with mouths, as wide as itself with- 
out affecting its width at all ; when he sees it receiving in succession the 
mighty Missouri, the broad 01iio,St. Francis, White, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, all of them of great depth, lengtli and volume of water; swallowing 
up all, and retaining a voliiinc, apparently unchanged, ho begins to estimate 
rightly the increasing depths of current, that must roll on in its deep 
channel to the sea. Carried out of the Balize, and sailing with a good 
breeze for hours, he sees nothing on any side, but the white and turbid 
waters of theMississi])pi, long after he is out of sight of land. 

Touching the features of the country through which it passes, frojn its 
source to the falls of St. Anthony, it moves alternately through wild rice 
lakes and swamps, by lime stone blufls and craggy hills; occasiojj.dly 
through dceji pine forests, and Iwautiful prairitjs: j.rid the t(nj?nilsoji im 
borders are elk, buffalos, bears and door, ami tlie savages that j)ursuc 
them. In this distance, there is not a civilized inliabitont on its slioros, 
if we except the establishments of Indian traders, and a garrison of tlie 
United States. Buffalos are seldom seen Ixilov/ those falls. Its alluvi- 
ons become wide, fertile, and for the most part, Jieavily timbered. 
Like the Oliio, its bottoms and bluffs generally alternate. Its broad and 
placid current is often embarrassed witli islands, wliich are generally ricli 
alluvial lands, often containing from five hundred to a thousand acres, 
and abounding with wild turkios and other small game. For one hun- 
dred miles above tlie moutli of the Missouri, it would be difficult for 
us tp convey an idea of the Iwjauty of the prairies, skirting this noble 
river. They impress thg eye, as a jierfect level ; and are in summer cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of grass and flowers, without a tree or a 
bush. We have made our way through them with difficulty on horseback 
through grass and flowers, as higli as our head. At other times, we 
traversed hundreds of acres of a clean, short grass, of the character and 
appearance of the handsomest meadows, intended for the scythe. Wlien 
tliis deep prairie skirts tlie river on one side, a heavy timbered bottom 
bounds it on the other. Generally from llie slightest elevation on eitlier 
aide, the sweep of the? bluffs, corresponding to tlie curves of the river, are 
i, iien in the distance, miidng with tlie blue of the sky. 

'H 
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» Above llie mouth of the Missouri, to tlio rapids ofDes moines,the 
medial width of the bottom valley, in which the river rolls, measured 
froniV)hifF to bluff, is not far from six miles. Below the mouth of the 
Missoitri, to that of the Ohio, it is not far from eight miles. The last 
stone bldffs of the Mississippi are seen, in descending about thirty miles 
above tlie mouth of the Ohio. Below these, commences on the Missis- 
sippi, as is seen on the Ohio for some distance above its mouth, (he 
aspect of a timbered bottom on either side, boundless to tlie vision. Be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio, the alluvion broadens from thirty to fifty miles 
in width; still expanding to the Balizc, where it is, probably, three times 
that width. Wc express these widths in terms of doubt, because three 
fifths of the alluvion, below the mouth of the Ohio, is either dead swamp 
of cypress forest, or stagnant lakes, or creejang bayous, or impenetrable 
cane brakes, great part of it inundated; perhaps traversed in a straight 
direction from blufl'to blufi*, scarcely once in a year, and never explored 
exc<?pt ill cases of urgent necessity. The bluffs, too, are winding, 
swelling in one direction, and indented in another, and at least as ser- 
pentine!, as tlio course of the river. 

Between the mouth of iJic Ohio and St. Louis, on the west side of the 
nver, the bluffs are generally near it, seldom diverging from it more than 
two miles. Tlii’y are, for the most part, perpendicular masses of lime 
sroin?; sometimes shooting up into towers and pinnacles, presenting as 
iMr. Jetfi’ison well <}l)served, at a distance, the asjiect of tlie battlements 
and tenvers of an ancient city. Sometimes the river sweeps the bases of 
]»er]>endiculai' hhif' as liappens at the Cornice rocks and at tho 
dills above St. Genevieve. Tluiy rise here, between two and three hun- 
tlred f(3<3t above the level of the river. There are many ijnpo.sing specta- 
crles of lliis sort, near the western bank of the Mississippi, in tliis 
distance. 

AVc may mention among them that gigantic mass of rocks forming a 
singular island in the river, called the ‘ Grand Tower;’ and the ^hof 
tower at Herculaneum. 

On the eastern side in this distance, the bluffs diverge to a considcrablor 
distance from the river, and hound the American bottom, leaving anallu-^ 
vial belt, divided into nearly eipial divisions of timbered lands, and 
.smooth prairies. This belt has a medial width of six miles, and is notexi 
for tho uncommon fertility of the soil, * The bluffs mark the boundary 
between this belt and tlie hills. They are as high and as {lerpendiculai' 
as the bluffs on the opjiosite side of the river; and, although generally at 
a distance of five or six miles from its present channel, they bear the 
samQ traces of attrition by the waters, the same stripes, marking the 
.rising and falling of tlie river, wliich aic seen on the opiwsiie side. These 
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seem to be impressive indications, that the Mississippi once swept thep 
bases. 

Opposite the mouth of the Missouri, the American bottom termp^ates^ 
and the blufts come in to the river. Tlie ])lufisl>ound the oaster-ii bank 
of die river thence to the moutJi of the Illinois. From these bluffs vve 
contemplate one of the most impressive and beautiful landscapes in tlie 
world. On the opjxisitc side the mighty Missouri is seen, bringing its 
turbid and sweeping mass of waters at right angles to the Mississippi* 
The eye traces a long distance of the outline of the Missouri valley, 
bounded on eitJier side with an indistinct and blue line of hills. Above 
it is the vast and most beautiful Mamcllc [)rairic, dotted with green 
islands of wood, and skirted at the fartliest k(‘ii of th(^ eye witJi hills and 
forests. Above you, on the same shore, is the valley of tlie Illinois, itself 
bounded by hoary rmd magnificent bluffs of a ])cculiar character. The 
river brings in its creeping waters by a dei^p Ixid,. that s(3oms almost as 
straight as a canal. You have in view the valleys and blulis of two noble 
streams^ that join their waters to the Mississippi. You seiJ the Missis- 
sippi changed to a turbid and sweeping stream, with jagged and indent- 
ed banks, lielow you. You see its calm anil jilacid waters above the 
Missouri. On the opposite prairie, there are level meadows, wheal fields, 
corn fields, smokos ascending from houses and cabins, vast flocks of domes- 
tic cattle, — distinct indications of agriculture and improvement blended 
with the grand features of nature. There arc clumps of trees, lakes, ponds, 
and flocks of sea fowl, wheeling their flight over them; in short, wJiatever 
of grandeur, or beauty, nature cun furnish to soothe, and to enrapture the 
beliolder. 

P>om the mouth of (he Ohio, tlu* seme shifts, and the bluffs arc gciio- 
rally nearest the eastern sliore; though on that shore there are often 
twenty rnih.'S hetw(3cn tliem and tlx^ river. Tlx^y come quite in to the 
river, which washes their buses, at the Iron bunks, the (Jiiaik banks, tlio 
firs^, second and third Chickasaw bluffs, Memphis, the Walnut hills, 
Grand and Petit gulf, Natchez, I*oftus’ iieights, St. FrancisviJle and 
Baton Rouge. In all this distunci;, bluffs are only seen in one place on 
the west bank — the St. Francis bills. 

From the sources of the river to the mouth of tlie Missouri, the annual 
flood ordinarily commences in March, and does not subside until the 
last of May; and its medial height is fifteen feet. At tJie lowest stages, 
four feet of water may he found from the rapids of Des Moines to tlie 
mouth of the Missouri. Between tiiat |)oiiit and the mouth of the Ohio, 
there arc six feet in the channel of the shallowest places at low water, 
and tlie amiual inundation may lieeslimalcd at twenty-five feel. Between 
tlie mouth of tlie Ohio and the fcst. Francis, there are various shoal places, 
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pilots ate often perplexed to find a sufficient depth of water, when 
t}je;*iver is low. Below that iM)int, there is no difficulty for vessels of 
any Aaught, except to find the right channel. Below tlie mouth of the 
Ohiojibc medial flood is fifty feet; the highest, sixty. Above Natchez, 
the flood begins to decline. At Baton Rouge, it seldom exceeds thirty 
feet; and at New Orleans, twelve. — Some have supposed this gradual 
diminution of the flood to result from tlie draining of the numerous 
effluxes of the river, that convey away such considerable portions of its 
waters, by separate channels to die sea. To this should be added, no 
doubt, the check, which the river at this distance begins to feel from the 
re-action of the sea, where this mighty mass of descending waters finds 
its level. 

- Below the mouth of Ohio, in the season of inundation, to an observ- 
ing Bjjectator a very striking spectacle is presented. The river, as will 
elsewhere he observed, sweeps along in curves, or sections of circles, of 
an extent from six to twelve miles, measured from point to point. The 
sheet of water, tliat is visible between the forests on either side, is, as we 
have remarked, not far from the medial width of a mile. On a calm 
spring morning, and under a bright sun, this sheiet of water, to an eye, 
that takes in its gentle descending declivity, shines, like a mass of bur- 
nished silver. Its edges are distinctly marked by a magnificent outline 
of cotton wood trees, generally of great size, and at this time of the year, 
of the brightest verdure. On the convex, or bar side of tlie bend, there 
is generally a vigorous growtii of willows, or young cotton w^ood trees of 
such astonishing regularity of appe^arance, that it always seems to the 
unpractised spectator, a work of art. The water stands among these 
trees, from ten to fifteen feet in height. Those brilliant birds, the black 
and red bird of tliis country, seem to delight to flit among these young 
groves, that are inundated to half their height. Nature is carrying on 
her most vigorous etforlsof vegetation lJelow^ If there be wind or storm, 
the descending flat and keel boats immediately make for these graves, 
and plunge fearlessly, with all the headway they can command, among 
the trees. Should tliey be of half tlie size of the human body, struck 
fifteen fed from the ground, they readily bend before even a frail boat.— 
You descend the whole distance of a thousand miles to New Orleans, 
landing at night in fifteen feet W’aler among llie trees ; but, probably, in no 
instance within twenty miles of the rcaf shore, which is a blulf. The 
whole spectacle is tliat of a vast and magnificent forest, emerging from a 
lake, with its waters, indeed in a thousand places in descending motion. 
The experienced savage, or solitary voyager, paddles his canoe through 
the deep forests, from one bluff* io the other. He finds bayous, by which 
one river communicates with the other. He moves, fwliaps, along 
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the Mississippi forest into the mouth of White river. He ascends that 
river a few miles, and by the Grand Cut off moves down the forest into 
the Arkansas. From that river he finds many bayous, which cony^uni* 
cate readily with Washita and Red river; and from that river, some 
one of its hundred bayous, he finds lus way into tlie Atchafidayjt and the 
Teche; and by that stream to the gulf of Mexico, reaching it more than 
twenty leagues west of the Mississippi. At that time, this is a river 
from thirty to an hundred miles wide, all overshadowed with forests, ex- 
cept an interior strip of little more than a mile in width, where the eye 
reposes on tlie open expanse of waters, visible between Uie trees. 

Each of the hundred rivers, that swell the Mississippi, at the time of 
high waters, is more or loss turbid. The up{)er Mississippi is the most 
transparent of all of them in low water. But, during its floods, it bring.s 
down no inconsideruble jxirtion of dark, slimy mud, suspended in its 
waters. The mud of the Missouri is as copious, as the water can hold in 
suspension, — and is whitish in color, much resembling water, in which 
fresh aslies have been mixed. The river below the Missouri assumes the 
color of that river. The Ohio brings in a flood, coinj)arcd witli the other, 
of a greenish color. The mixing of the w'atf'rs of the upjK^r Mississii>pi 
with the Missouri, and aftei*ward.s of the united stream with the Oliio, 
affords an amusing spectacle. The water of the Oliio is not much 
charged witli earth, even at its inundation; but is still jx^rceptibly turbid, 
Tlie St. Francis and White rivers at their floods, are not much stained. 
The Arkansas, when high, is as turbid, and bolds nearly as much mud in 
suspension, as the Missouri ; and its waters have a bright reddish color, 
almost that of flame. Its Indian name, Ozark, implies Yellow river. 
Red river brings in a turbid mixture of the same tliickness, but of a 
darker red. After it has received ti»esc two rivers, the Mississippi loses 


sometlung of its whiteness. The bills far up (ho Missouri, Arkansas and 
Red rivers are washing down. Pillars on their sides, of gigantic dimen- 
sions, bright colors, and regular forms, wiiere they have been composed 
of an indurated carlli, or clay, that more .strongly resisted the action of 
rains and descending waters, are left standing. Wc have seen and ad- 
mired tliese mementos of the lapse of time, tlie changes, that our earth is 
undergoing, the washing of waters, and the influence of the elements, 
Lewis and Clark speak of these remains of dilapidated hills far up the 
Missouri, where tliey apjjeared in tlieir grandest dimensions. 

The Mississippi, then, may be considered, as constantly bearing be- 
neath its waters a tribute of the finest and most fertile vegetable soil, 
from an hundred shores, hills and mountains, and transported 
IPl^tances of a tJiousand leagues. The marl of the Rocky mouu- 
t!ie clay of the Bkck mountains, the earth of tlie Allegfaanies, the 
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rivera, are every year deposited in layers along the alluvion of the 
Mii^ssippi; or are washed into the gulf of Mexico* We can have little 
doub^ that this river once found its estuary not far below the present 
mouth'of the Ohio. It was, probably, iheu thirty miles wide, and grew 
broader^uite to the gulf, — The alluvial country below, must then liave 
been an arm of the sea. The diflbrent bluffs on its eastern shore, the 
Chickasaw blulfe, Natchez, and the other hills, whose bases the river now 
washes, were cajies, that projected into this estuary. The banks of the 
river are evidently gaining in height above tlie inundation. The depofl- 
ites of earth, sand and slime are not as equal in their layers, as we mi^t 
suppose; but might, t>erhaps, be assumed, as depositing a twelfth of an 
inch in tlie annual inundation. 

. As soon as the descending mass of waters has swept over the banks, 
being comparatively destitute of current, and impeded, moreover, by 
trees and bushes, it begi?is to doposite a sediment of that mud and sand, 
whicli were only held in susjicnsion by the rapidity and agitation of the 
descending current. It must be ob\ious, that the sand and the coarser 
portion of the mixture of earth will subside first; and that near the banks 
of tlie river will be the most copious de|K)sition. We find, in fact, the 
soil contiguous to tlie rivers must sandy. It becomes finer and more 
clayey, as we r(‘cede farther from the bank, until near the bluffs; and at 
the farthest distances from the river, the impalpable mixture gradually 
subsides, forming a very stifi’, black soil, called ^ terre graisse^’* and hav- 
ing a feeling, when wet, like lard or grease. Circumstances, such as 
eddies, and otlier imjic^diments, resulting from the constant changes of 
the banks, may cause this earth in particular positions, to be deposited 
near the river. Where the banks have fallen in, and discovered the under 
strata of the soil, we often see layers of this earth directly on the shore. 
But the natural order of deposition is, first, the sand; next, the marl; 
and last of all, this impalpable clay, which would of course be longest 
held suspcinded. 

This order of deposition accounts, too, for another circumstance ap- 
pertaining to the banks of this river, and all its lower tributaries, that do 
now, or did formerly, overflow their banks. It always creates surprise at 
first view to remark, that all these rivers have alluvions, that are highest 
directly on the banks, and slope back like a natural glacis, towards the 
bluffs. There are a thousand poinff^, between the mouth of Ohio 
and New Orleans, where, at the highest inundation, there is a narrow 
strip of land above the overflow; and it is directly on the bank. But the 
land slopes back, and subsides under the overflow; and is, perhaps, 
twenty fee-t under water at the bluflh. This deceptive appearance has 
induced a common opinion, that this river, its tributaries and bayous, in 
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their lower courses, run through their valleys on an elevated ridge, and 
occupy the higliest part of their bottoms. The greater comparative ele^ 
ration on tlie banks notwithstanding, we have not the slightest doubt, 
that the path of the rivers is, in fact, the deepest part of their ba^ln, and 
that the bed of the river is uniformly lower, ilian the lowest poult of the 
alluvion at the base of the blutfs. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of this river, and of all its lower 
tributaries, has not often been a theme of observation, in describing it. 
It is the uniformity of its meanders, called in the phrase of tlie country, 
^points and bends.’ In many instances tJioso curves are described with 
a precision, with which tliey would have been marked off by the sw^eep 
of a compass. The river sweeps round, perhaps, the half of a circle, and 
is precipitated "from tlic point, in a cunont diagonally across its own 
channel, to another curve of the same regularity upon tlie opposite shore. 
In the bend is the deejiesl channel, tlic lieaviest movement of waters, 
and what is called the thread of the current. Between this thread 
and the sdiore, there are generally counter currents, or eddies; and 
in the crumbling and tender alluvial soil, the river is generally making 
inroads upon its banks on the bend side. Opf)osite tlwj bend there 
is always a sandbar, matched in the convexity of its conformation, to the 
concavity of the bend. Here it i.s, that the ap|X5araiice of tlic young 
cotton wood groves have llieir most striking aspect. Tlic trees rise 
from the shore, showing first tJic vigorous saplings of the present year; 
and then those of a date of two and three years ; and trees rising in regular 
gradation to the most ancient and lofty point of the forest. These 
curves are so regular on tliis, and all tlie rivers of the lower country, 
that the boatmen and Indians calculate distances by lliom ; and instead 
of the number of miles or leagues, they estimate their progress by 
the number of bends, they have passed. 

We have had occasion to remark this conformation, even on the upper 
courses of the Mississippi and Missouri ; and that, loo, where the curve 
seemed to have been scooixid out of solid bluffs, of lime stone. These 
sinuosities are distinguished on the lower course of the Ohio, on the St. 
Francis and White rivers, and they are remarkable for their regularity 
on the Arkansas. The curves on Red river are regular, but. they are 
sections of circles comparatively small ; and tho river is so extremely 
crooked from them, tliat its cowse is generally obstructed from view in 
a lengtli of two or three miles. All the bayous and effluxes of the 
Mississippi, and of these rivers, show the Stimc conformation in their 
courses. A creole of the lower country would scarcely imagine, that a 
liver could move on in any otlier line, than in curves, described first upon 
om bank, and then upon the otlier. 
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•There must be, beyond doubt, a genera) law for this uniforinitj of 
cottfoniiation; and we have heard various demonstrations, that were 
intended to explain it, and to show, that a moving mass of waters, on 
the pri;jcipal of such a moving force, ought to sweep a curve in one 
directioir, be propelled from the point of that curve, and then sweep a 
similar one on the opposite shore. These demonstrations have appeared 
unsatisfactory to us. It has always seemed to us, that in a tender and 
alluvial soil, and under similar circumstances, a moving mass of water, 
cutting a course for itself, would take the direction of a right line. The 
common solution certainly is not tlie just one, that is to say, tliat the 
river finds an obstacle, which gives it a diagonal direction in the first 
instance ; and that this law, once established, continues to act with uni- 
. formity, in producing this alternation of curves. The courses of all the 
western rivers, in creating points and bends, are far too uniform, to be 
produced by an accid(3ntal cause. It appears clear to us, that the devia» 
tions from this rule are owing to accidental causes; but they are so 
•unfrequent, that for the first three hundred miles on tlie Arkansas, we do 
not remember one ; and there are nut more tlian three or four ^ reaches,’ 

^ as they arc called, or deviations from this rule, in the Mississippi, whem 
the river for a considerable distance preserves a strait course, between 
the mouth of tJie Ohio and the Balize. 

It follows from this disposition of the river, to take its direction in 
deep curves, and continually to wear them deeper, that, returning, as it 
were, on its track, it will often bring its points near to each other. It 
occurs more than once, that in moving round a curve of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, you will return so near the point, whence you started, that 
you can return back to that point in less than a mile. There are at present 
bends of this sort on the Missouri and tlie Mississippi, particularly at 
Tunica bend, where you move round a curve of tliirty miles, and come 
back to the point, where you sec through the trees, and at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile, the point, whence you departed. It nyght 
he inferr(;d, that it would so happen, when the waters on the upper point 
of the bend approach so near those on the lower point, that in high waters 
a crevasse would be made across tlic point, or the simple weight of the 
descending current would burst itself a passage through. In diis case, 
the river soon finds its main channel from point to point; an island is 
formed; and the river rushes through w^mt is called the ‘cut off,’ with 
great velocity and power. Such is the ‘ Grand cut off,’ tliat has been 
formed since we first descended the river. We now pass from one point 
to another, in half a mile, to a distance, which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach. I’hc ‘cut off’ at Fausse riviere, Yazoo, Homo- 
.chitto and Point Coupee bends are of this sort. Tunica, no doubt, will 
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soon be of the number; and many other bends. Wherever the trees are 
cleared away from tlie banks by cultivation, the soil becomes of conrse 
more tender and yielding, and is easier perforated by the mass of moving 
waters. Nature is thus shortening (he course of this long river. In 
process of time, the eiforts of industry will yield their aid to *the same 
result. 

When these changes take place, the mouth of the ancient course of the 
river becomes choked ; and long lakes are formed called misses rimeres^ 
which, at the season of high water might easily be mistaken for the river 
itself, were they not witliout current, and did they not soon cover them- 
selves with tliose aquatic plants, tliat in these climates are alw^ays found 
on still waters. TJiere are? an infinite number of such bayous found on the 
lower courses of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and more than all, Red river, 
where they form such an inextricable net work, that in high waters it 
requires an experienced pilot to determine, wliich is tlic river, and which 
is the bayou. 

The thread of the main current is, as we have remarked, always near 
the bank of the bend ; and the chief undermining of the banks is ordina- 
rily there. As soon as the floods of the river begin to subside, and the 
waters to sink within the banks, the main tJjnjad of the current, wJjich 
had been diminislied in its action on the bank, by the difl’usion of its 
waters over the ])ank, as soon as they return within the channel, ads with 
augmented force, and by a more unifonn action from the surfiicc to tlie 
bottom upon the banks, softened and diluted by the rectml overflow. — 
Hence, immediately upon the subsiding of the river wittjin its banks, is 
the time, when they are most apt to fall in. Then is the time, that we hear 
by night the deep crash of the trees, falling, and sinking in the flood. 
Then it is, that the land-slips carr}^ in acres nt a time; and it is then, 
that the narrow passages between islands become choked with trees, 
carried along by the current. 

With one remark more, wo sliall close this outline of tlio Mississippi ; 
wliich, minute as it may have seemed, is but a brief sketch of the char- 
acter and circumstances of a river, which, described in detail, would 
occupy a volume. It is the most turbid river, and has the widest alluvial 
bottoms of any, with which we are acquainted. We may add, that it is 
beyond all comparison the narrowest river, that we know, which carries 
80 much water. In width aneb show of surface, it will hardly compare 
with the St. Lawrence. We have no doubt, that it carries tlic greatest mass 
of water, according to its width, of any river on the globe. From the 
quantity of eartli, which it holds in suspension in its descending waters, 
and which it is continually dep<isiting along its banks, it will always be 
confined within a narrow and deep cliannel. Were it a clear stream, it 
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would soon scoop itself out a channel from bluff to bluff. In common 
witlv'^most of its great tributaries, it broadens as it ascends, being, as we 
have jemarkedj wider above flu; mouth of the Missouri, witli scarce a 
tenth of its water, than it is at New Orleans. In the same manner, 
Arkansas* and. Red river are wider a thousand miles from their mouth, 
than they are at that point. As tlic western rivers approach their debouche^ 
and increase tlieir volume of water, they narrow, and deepen Ihek 
channel. 

India^ts, or Abortgl\al Inhabitants. t)etails of the Indians, that 
belong to llie states and territories of this valley, will naturally be giveti 
under tlie accounts of them. — We mean here to bring, if it may be, into 
.one group general views and outlines of the race, as we see it in all the 
climates from tlie sources of the Mississippi to the gulf of Mexico* 
Numerous and voluminous treatises have been written upon the subject. 
We have read these treatises. We have long and attentively studied tlie 
Indian character. We have seen enough of that character, to be aware^ 
that very few writers htive done more than theorize, and declaim upon the 
subject. Tliey have seldom brought to it the only true lights — those of 
observation and experience. We ought to except from tliis remark, 
(.’harlevoix among the early, and the gentlemen of Long’s expedition 
among the recent writers upon the Indians. The views of the latter, in 
particular, are calm, philosopliical and just, as far as tliey go. They do 
not give us the fruit of preconceived prejudices, or theorizing harangues; 
and wc refer those, who would take minute, interesting, and for the most 
part, just views of the character and condition of the western Indians,* 
to their narratives. 

7'he greater part of the Indians of the United States dwell in the limits 
of tliis valley. Within tlie bounds of Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, the southern Indians of this Vvnlley inhabit. 
These nations without inentiouing their subdivisions, are the Seminoles, 
the Baton Rouges, tlie Creeks, or Muskogee, tlio Chcrokecs, Ohactaws 
and Chickasaws. The Crocks and »Seminolcs, before the late war 
were powerful tribes. Their population and power received in that 
war a withering check. Many of tlie Chacktaws are incorporated witR 
the Quawpaws of Arkansas. About a third of the Cherokee nation has 
emigrated to the country on the Arkansas, between the Quawpaws and 
the Osages. Many of the Creeks, or Muskogee, have emigrated west of 
the Mississippi. All these Indians, that remain cast of ih}s river, have 
adopted more or less of cultivation, and the arts of civilized life. The 
Cherokees and Chacktaws, particularly the former, have been most 
successful in imitating the habits and institutions of the whites They 
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have looms, ploughs, blacksmitlis^ shops, slaves, enclosures, bamsy 
taverns, brick dwellings in some instances, public roads, a census, a otde 
of laws, civil divisions, and magistrates, — Their laws have very little of 
tliat delay, of which the whites complain ; but are severe, energetic, and 
promptly administered. They have many municipal regulatibns, and 
singular customs; an amusing mixture of savage and civilized views, 
which aiFord a study of no common interest to the numerous travellers 
that are obliged to pass tlirougb tlieir nations, on llieir way by land from 
New Orleans and tlie lower states of the Atlantic country. They have 
numerous taverns, at regular distances, not much inferior to those in the 
adjacent country, inhabited by the Americans. Some of their planters 
have large enclosures, and fine stocks of cattle and horses ; and may be 
considered rich. We saw a Cherokee chief, who had a dozen slaves, fine 
teams, ploughs and looms, two or three wives, and twenty-seven living 
children, as he stated. His people were dressed, as are most of tlieso 
people, in plain cotton cloths of respectable fiibric. The cotton, the 
dyeing articles, the manufacturing, and the whole fabric, from beginning 
to end, were within llicmselves. There are a number of respectable 
missionary establisliracnts in their limits; and they begin to bo deeply 
impressed with the importance of education. They have been making 
great efforts to establisli a printing press in their country, and it is now 
in operation. 

In the northern parts of Ohio and Indiana, and near lakes Erie and 
Michigan, is an establishment of the Shawnesc, — a tribe formerly so 
powerful, and now hastening to decay. Tliere was an important mis- 
sionary station among them, which is removed to Michigan territory. 
Ohio, tliat once contained such a. numerous Indian population, is com- 
puted at present to contain about two thousand, principally Shawnese. 
The Pottawatomies and Kickapoos, in Indiana and Illinois, are number- 
ed, the former at two hundred and fifty, and the latter at six hundred. 
The Peorias, Kaskakias and CaJiokias, that figured so mucii in the early 
French history of this country, are nearly extinct. Tlie Wyandots, Chip- 
peways and Winnebagos hunt fiirtlier to the nortliwest, and extend their 
range to Lake Superior. The Chippeways may be considered a patriar- 
chal nation, of which many of the northern tribes are branches, and of 
whose language they si)eak dialects. There are otlicr tribes so nearly 
extinct, tliat there are not nc>,w, perhaps six individuals to maintain 
the name. 

In ascending the Mississippi from St. Louis, we meet first wdfh the 
Sacks, or as they call tliemselves, Saukies, and Foxes, or Ileynards. 
They inhabit the country above and below Rock river, and claim tlie 
Icnitory of the lead mines. The laways reside farther up the river, and 
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ufear the Des Moines. TJie Winnebagos, or Puants, iiiliabit from the 
Oui^jconsin to Green bay on lake Michigan. — They have tlie reputation 
of being particularly false and treacherous. The Menomene, or FoUea 
avoins, inhabit the Meuomene to lake Michigan. 

.Still higher on the Mississippi, and tlicnce to the lakes, and thence to 
the country on the Missouri, and far up and down that river, wander the 
Sioux, or Dacotas, They arc divided into six or seven tribes, with distinct 
names, given, as the French often fix appellations, from some poetical 
associations with natural objects. For instance, one of the most numer- 
ous tribes, inhabiting a region of forests, is called Was-pa-tong, Gens deg 
feuilles, or the jK'ople of leaves. Kacli of these tribes has its distinct 
badge, coat of arms, or what is called ‘ totem ' among tliem. They occupy 
a vast range, are a very numerous f)eoj)le, and, like the Chippeways, the 
parent of various tribes, wliose language, though radically the same with 
theirs, has in process of time receded .so far from it, that the different 
tribes require an interpreter to converse together. The Dacotas are tha 
Arabs of the West. 

Surveying the country west of tlie Mississippi, and commencing tlie 
survey below St. Louis, between that town and the mouth of the Ohio, 
there used to be a luiinber of villnge.s of Delawares and Shawnees; and 
vvitli liiern were mixc'd a eonsidcrable nuinb(3r of renogadoes from the 
C/Toeks, and the Imliniis of the lower Mi.ssissippi. There were in all, 
three or four hundred souls. They left the country, by an arrangement 
with the government. Tiiey have allied themselves with the Cherokecs 
of the Arkansas. 

In ascending the Missouri, wo first meet with the Osages, a powerful 
tribe who inhabit principally on the Osage river, and who spread them- 
selves across tlie country to the Arkansas, and even to Red river. 
Ascending the Missouri, we find, as we advance, Ottoes, Missouries, 
la ways, Kaiizas, and Pawnees, dL\idc*d into three bands — Grand Pawnees, 
Pawmee Refiublicans, tiiid Pawnee Loiips. After the Dacotas, or Sipux, 
they arc, probably, the next mo.st numerous people in this region. Still 
farther up, there are the Mandans, Puncahs, Omawhaws, Padoucas, La 
Phiis, or Bald head.s, and the 'Petons. Still farther up, there are the 
Minnitareos, or ^ro.s* rent res, (he Arrapahoe, the Crow, the Arricaroe, 
the Snake, and the Block foot Indians. Some of these tribes inhabit, 
and hunt occasionally on both sides of the Rocky mountains. 

On the Arkansas, the first tribe on its lower course is that of the 
Quaw^paws with whom are incorporated many Chuctaws. Still higher, 
we meet with the Osages. The Cherokees, who have migrated to this 
river^ seem to be a point of union for the ancient Shawnese and Dela- 
•wares. The Indians on the Ohio, of these tribes, are immigrating to this 
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legion. Above them are tlic Pawnees and Arrapahoes. At the sources 
of this river are often seen bands of the Mexican Indians, as the Com- 
manches and Appaches, who come down from their mountains, to, hunt 
the buffalo and the elk on the adjacent jdains. 

From New Orleans to Atlakapas, and ihence along Red .river, are Uic 
remains of many of the anciemt tribes of Louisiana, that will soon have 
no otlier memorial, than ihcir names in the French histories t>f the country. 
These are tlie Natchez, tlie Appalachies, the Tensas, Alabamas, Pasca- 
goulas, Chetimaches, Biloxies, Tunicas, Near the Sabine are a 
small number of Carancoahs, clearly cuiinibals. 'I'Jiey are viewed willi 
horror, and pursued wi tli a spirit of extermination, by tlie adjacent 
Indians. 

Higher on Red river inhabit, and hunt ciccasionally, many of the tribes, 
which we have mentioned, as having their more jiermaneiit home on the 
Arkansas. The Cados are a tribe, tliat <l\vell chielly on Red river, and 
hunt the buffalo on tlie prairies hetuecn it and Arkansas. We might 
continue to swell this catalogms with the namets of tribes, that once 
existed, but are now extiii<‘,t; and others, of wliicli there remain, perhaps, 
a few individuals. 

Population. Any exact estimates of the number of Indians, within 
the limits of the territory of the united States, must necessarily be 
wanting. The statistical tables rate them at one hundred and eighty 
thousand. We have before us a detailed talilo of tlie estimated numbers 
of Indians in the Mississippi valley. TJicse tables give the names of 
sixty tribes; some of them of barbarous orfliograiihy, and sufficiently 
wide from the sounds of the names, by which llicse tribes choose, to call 
tliemselvcs. The whole number is estimated at one hundred and three 
thousand. This, if we do not include the Indians west of the Rocky 
mountains, of wiiich we have no certain knowledge, is, probably, a large 
estimate. 

The gradual decrease and extinction of these tribes, one after the 
otlicr, has been a tiiemc of copious and melancholy reflection with 
lienevoleiit and thinking men. By an easy transition, they have passed 
to charging the cause, as a crime of the darkest die to the whites, and 
to our country. A prevalent fa.shion and tliemo of declamation have 
their date, and their ireriotl, in our country; and for the time, that they 
are in fashion, pass unquestioned. We have thought, tlie common, loose 
and bitter charges, which, in contemplating this subject, have been 
brought against our fathers and our country, ought at least to admit of 
question. We have always had individuals in our country, who would 
constantly avail themselves of the opportunity, to distribute among them 
the poison of ardent spirits. But our government, it must be admitted, 
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lifts practised towards tlieui a steady aud dignified moderation, and an 
untiring forbearance. Its provisions, to prevent the sale of whiskey 
among fliem, have been severe, and in general faithfully carried into effect. 
The strictness of our hiw.s in this respect is one of the most incessant 
themes of ccfrnplaint on their part; and the manner, in which we with- 
hold whiskey from them, is considered by them, as the result of our 
covetousness. Our government is exerting a constant effort, to hold the 
tribes leashed in, and to prevent lliem from destroying one anotlier. Had 
it been our policy to exterminate tJie race, as it has been taxed, nothing 
more would have betm necessary, than to unkennel tlie savages, excite 
their jealousies, and stir up their revenge, and let them destroy each 
otlier. — But, on the contrary, it seems to have been tlic guiding maxim 
'of the government, to do all practicable good, and to ward off all possi- 
ble evil from this devoted and unhap])y race. 

In tlie ancient states, in the legislative halls, on the floor of congress, 
from the puliiit and tluj press, it has been the favorite theme of eloquence, 
•and lh(j readiest passport to estimation for philanthropy and benevolence, 
to bring uj) tlie guilt of having deslroyi'd the past race of this people, 

, and of having possessed onrselves of their lands. One would think, it 
had liecn discovered, tint the iKqmlation, the improvements, and the 
social fiatqiiness of our great political edifice, ought never to have been 
Cicctod in jilace of these haliitatioms of ciuclty. Let us pity them. Let 
us practice f()rh(iara/ic(; to iIk^ end. Let us send to them instruction, 
Ciiristinnity and the arts. 7'hey arc not the less objects of our pity, 
and of onr untiring henevolenco, b(*cause the causes of their decay, and 
extinction are found in tlieir own n-ature and character, and tlie un- 
chniig(‘al)]e order of things. It is as unchangeable, as the laws of nature, 
that savages should giv(‘ place; to civilized men, possessed of the strengtli, 
spirit and improvement of the social compact. We conceive, that it is 
not altog(}ther owing oillier to the proximity of the whites, to ardent 
spirits, or small pox, that th(; Indian tribes are constantly diminishing. — 
The ten thousand mounds in tliis valley, tlie rude memorials of an im- 
mensely numerous former population, but to our view no more civilized, 
ilian the present races, are proofs, that the country was depopulated, 
when white men first became acquainted with it. If we can infer 
nothing else from the mounds, we cun^^clcarly infer, that this country 
once liad its millions. We dig up their pottery, where we make our 
corn fields. We dig up their bones, when we level these mounds. They 
were, beyond doubt, a very rude people, and very laborious. Where are 
tliey now ? Their places arc occupied by a race, who were depopulating 
in their turn, when our forefathers first saw tlie country. We have no 
•other grounds, on which to charge them with tlie guilt of having dostroyetJ 
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the generations, that are buried in these mounds, than the circumstanee, 
that when we first knew them, they were engaged, as they are now, in 
constant and interminable wars with each other. Who of them owned 
tho land, that we now inhabit? The races, that lie buried and forgotten 
on these plains; or the tribes, that advanced to-day, to dispossess the 
present occupants, to be dispossessed in their turn by another race? We 
finniy believe, that all ideas of properly in t]>e lands, over which they 
roamed after game, or skulked in ambush, to kill one another, — all notions 
of a local property in these tilings, have been derived from seeing the 
value, which lands acquire from the occupancy of the whites. It is out 
of all question, that age.s before they had scon white men, they were 
divided, as now, into an hundred petty tribes, engaged, as but for the 
interference of our government they would now he, in endless and exter- 
minating wars, in which they dashed infants into the flames, drank the 
warm blood of their victim, or danced and yelled round the slake, where 
he was consuming, in tlie fire. If they found tlie country, that pleased 
them, full of game, and unoccupied, tlioy fixed Ihernselves there peace- 
fully. If occupied, they made upon the occupants a war of extermina- 
tion. When their desires or caprices prompted them to wander to another 
region, they left nothing, but bark hovels, and a country, where game 
had become scarce, for one, where they conld make new hovels of bark, 
and find game plenty. War was their amusement, prompted by their 
instinctive appetite. 

It is no crime of the present civilized races, iJiat. inhabit these regions, 
that their forefathers came over llie sea, and enclosed lands, and cut 
down trees, where the Indians had hunted and fought. If they will not, 
and can not labor, and cultivate the land, and lead a municipal life, they 
are in the same predicament wdth a much greater number of drunkards, 
idlers and disturbers of society, who are a charge and a burden upon it 
in all civilized communities. Like them, they ought to be treated with 
tenderness; to be enlightened and reclaimed, if possible; and, as far as 
may be, to be restrained from hurting us, and eaclr other. But it is surely 
as unjust, as it is preposterous, to speak of the prevalence of our race 
over theirs, as an evil; and from a misjudging tenderness to them, do 
injustice to our own country, and the cause of human nature. 

They are evidently depopulating, not only in the proximity of our 
people, but in<fFegions too remote, to be affected by our contiguity. 
Such is the case, as Pike and Long’s exploring party, and the Spanish 
remark, in tribes so remote from our borders, as scarcely to have heard 
of our government. There are, however exceptions to this rule. The 
Cherokees and the Chactaws increase in the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, almost in a ratio as great, as that of our people. It is earnestly 
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ter be wished, that this standin|ir and conclusive proof of the advantage of 
our habits over theirs, will not be without its impression ujKjn tiie other 
tribes. But it is much to he feared, that do wliat we may, all our schemes 
of benevolence to preserve them, as a distinct race, will prove abortive,* 
and that 'they will soon be known only in history. 

As we have remarked some writers number sixty different tribes in 
this valley. They arc scattered over an immense extent of country. 
They inhabit a great variety of climates. They speak different langua- 
ges. They live on different kinds of food. There are differences of 
stature; and tribes of savage.s larger and smaller, tijan tlie ordinary stat- 
ure of whiles. There are differences of character, sensibility, intellect, 
standards of opinion and morals, and very different usages; and yet, take 
•all the varieties of the races in the different climates into one view, and 
there is, probably, a greater physical and moral resemblance among them 
than is seen among the inha})itants of any other region on tlie globe. 
Persons, who lave seen the Chippewa ys of the north, or the Cados of the 
•south, have observed fair samples of the Indians over all this valley. 

In stature some tribes exceed, and some fall short of the medial stature 
of our people. The Dacotas, tlie Osages, and generally the savages of 
the middle regions of the Missouri, arc something taller, than our people. 
The same may be observed of the Cherokeos. Tlie Shawnese and Dela- 
wares, and the Indians of the lakes and the upper Mississippi, appear to 
us to be shorter, than the whites. TJieir complexion is generally desig- 
nated by the term, ‘ copper colored.'’ It does not (*onvey an exact idea 
of the complexion of the ‘ rod skins.’ It is something darker tlian un- 
tarnished copper, and perhaps nearer ll)e color of well smoked bacon. 
We have seen full blooded Indians, both of the north and of the south, 
but more frequently in the latter climate, as black as ordinary negroes. 
But, though the dark tinge was as intense, there is a shade of difference 
which the eye catches, and language cannot, between the black visage, 
of such an Indian, and a negro. Take the tribes together, there is little 
difference between the complexion of llie norUiern and southern Indians. 
Tlie same unchangeable tinge is visible even in the new born children. 

There is no part of their external appearance, that more strongly dis- 
tinguishes them from all other jicople, tlian their hair. It is always, in 
all their tribes, and under all circumstances, and in each of the sexes, 
black, until changed by age. But contrary to all, that 1^ been asserted 
on this subject, we have seen an hundred instances where they were gray. 
The hair is generally described by anotlier lenii, which, perhaps, does 
not raise very distinct impressions. It is said to bo lank. There is a 
peculiar aspect in an Indian tress, which only speaks to the eye. It hangs 
, in knots which have a peculiar feeling; and looks, as though greased, 
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wliich it probably is. It is much finer tlian the hair of tlie horsQ’s mane 
but in other respects resembles it. In mixtures with tlie whites, this 
singular and characteristic appearance of the liair, described witlr diffi- 
culty, but, when once seen, always remembered, remains distinctly visi- 
ble to the tliird generation. 

They are generally erect, and of fine forms, with few instances of ano- 
malous decrepitude and deformity. This, probably, results, partly from 
the manner, in which the children are reared, unswathed, unspoiled by 
indulgence and mismanagement of misguided fondness; but more, per 
haps, to the circumstance, that feeble children, weak from deformity or 
want of natural vigor, cannot endure the first liardsliips, with which 
nature salutes tliese frail beings on the threshold of existence. Nature 
cries aloud to them, as Volney has said it, ‘ be strong, or die;’’ and only 
the hardy and well formed survive. Tliey have cleaner limbs, not so 
muscular, and bodies witJi less tendency to corpulence, than the whites. 
Corpulent Indians are very rare; hut we have seen tivo or throe full 
blooded Indians as corpulent, as the best fed biirgliers of our cities. 
The legs, both of the male and the female, have a remarkable curve, still 
more distinguishable, than that of the negro. In >valking, they are re- 
markable for placing one foot in a right lino before the oilier, and seldom 
turn tlieir toes from that right line. In this wtiy they instantly discover 
the track of their own people, as distinct from ours. They walk, too, 
the one directly behind the other, in wliut is called Indian file). We have 
often seen the husband and wife, the motlier and daughter, tlie father 
and son; and even two equal aged young men, walking together, engaged 
apparently, in earnest conversation ; but never advancing abreast. The 
one is directly behind tlie either. Their senses are entire, acute, and 
there are few anomalies from the general analogy of liuman conformation. 

The forehead is broad, and almost invariably retiring in a small de- 
gree. We scarcely rernembcT to have noticed a projecting forehead. 
The ^ nose is prominent, and the base of the nostrils lias a remarkable 
expansion; and in the male it is more commonly aquiline, than otherwise. 
The lips are intermediate between tlie common thinness of the whites, 
and thickness of the negroes. The cheek bones are high, and marked ; 
and the face, in tlie line below the eyes, uncommonly wide,— -*and on 
this part of the face is strongly impressed the contour, that marks the 
Indian variety o||he human countenance. The eyes are almost invariably 
black ; but of a shackj of blackness, very distinct from what we call such in 
tlie whites. We have the black eye of Italians and Spaniards, which has a 
color and expression ; unlike the black eye of the Indians. — There is some- 
thing in their gait, too, apart from the crookedness of their legs; their 
djOQiss, or their manner of placing their feet the one before the other? 
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wkich enables us, at a great distance, to distinguish an advancing Indian 
from, a white. 

Tlie squaw has a distinctly female conformation, and a delicacy of 
rounding in the limbs, as distinct from the harsher and more muscu- 
lar and bmwny form of the male, still more strongly marked, than in our 
race. It seems a refutation, directly in point, of the system of those 
female philosophers, wlio have asserted, lliat the frailer form of the female 
was only owing to their want of exposure, and tlie early gymnastic habits 
of the male. It is notorious, that the squaws are the drudges, the ani- 
mals of burden, among this race, from their infancy. But* they have the 
female delicacy of limb, and contour of joint, and slenderness of hand 
and foot, notwithstanding as distinctly marked, as if they had been 
veared in indolence and luxury. The legs have the same curve with 
those of tlic male. We have scarcely seen an instance, wliere the female 
face was not broad and oval. The nose is flattened, scarcely ever 
a(piiline, and for the mr)st part resembles that of the negro. They have 
a niucJi greater uniformity (»f face, in this respect than the male. The 
cdfluvia efiUsed from tJieir bodies, both male and female, when in high 
perspiration, Jias l)cen often remarked by observers to be less disagree- 
able, than that of other races, in similar circumstances. Some have 
supposed lliis to arise from their almost universal use of unguents from 
tVagrant herbs ; others that they have a less copious and disagreeable 
IK^rspiration. Be the cause what it may, all people, who have been much 
among the Indians, agree in tlie fict. 

In their iikuuI luihits, although no jKiopIe on the globe will endure 
scvorcu* privations, will be more active, or travel fartljcr, or hunt longer, 
or perform more incredible exploits of activity and daring, in their wars 
and in the chase, tliey must still be pronounced on the whole, a lazy 
peojdc. Tliey often })ass from the extremes of travail and toil to the 
most iKjrfoct indolence. Like their dogs, tlicy will scour tlieir thickets 
all day in the chase; and like them, as .soon as their toils arc suspended, 
tliey sink either to sleep, or a dozing and half unconscious existence. 
'Fbe history of tlic life of a warrior, is a lustory of these constant altema- 
na lions. But the idea, of iJio .steady and unremitting industry of the 
whites is intolerable to liiorn. TJic history of tlie Indians, from the be- 
ginning, is full of this fact. The Spaniards ctiuld never bring the Indians 
of the islands to the steady labors of agrfculture. They have been a 
thousand times enslaved in North America; but the instance is scarcely 
on record, wheie an Indian, male or female, became a diligent slave. 
With tliem the stimulant etfect of tlie chase, fostered by early training, 
and associated witli the idea, tliat success in it confers the next honors 
(o those of war, and is one of their means of existence; or the still higher 
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excitements of ambition and revenge; goading them to war, are Uie only 
adequate motives to overcome their natural indolence. Their excite- 
ments removed, the vagrant propensities of a life without object or. pur- 
suit, are with tliem an overwhelming instinct, in opposition to daily and 
unremitting industry. Extreme avarice in those, who have become sqc- 
cessful cultivators, has supplied a motive of sufficient energy to induce 
them to mental exertion, in order to procure slaves. But wherever we 
have passed fields contiguous to Indian villages, the mean and miserable 
enclosures, the maize planted out of rows, and crowded together at une- 
qual distances j in short, tlio whole appearance of their cultivation, was 
sufficiently indicative oi' IiKliaii character, that labor was their strange 
work, and that even their more industrious women and cliildren were 
but poor and careless cultivators. 

In regard to their moral character and dispositions, their modes of 
existence, their domestic habits, their amiablciiess, or unaniiableness, dif- 
ferent writers have taken very difiereiit views. Some have extolled tlieir 
condition, as comprising the highest felicity of human existence; and 
their manners and morals, as the utmost perfection of human nature. 
Such wore the dreams of Rosseau; and under the pen of Chataubriand, 
they were transformed into a kind of amiable and happy Arcadians. 
Volney described them from observation; and tlie little, that he has said 
of them, shows great exactness, and depth of research, and describes 
more of the real character and condition, tlmii whole volumes, written by 
others. Heckewekler had lived witli a particular tribe, — had identified 
his feelings, and almost his afibetions with them and their interests. 
Having a very narrow circle of observation, every thing in that circle 
became magnified out of jnoportion. Their dim, and probably fabulous 
traditions, w^ere to him maltei of sober history. His views of them do 
more credit to the benevolence of his heart, than to the discriminating 
powers of his mind; and are not exactly the data, on which a philosopher 
woyld form his opinions of the Indian character. About the character, 
scarcely any two writers have been agreed; and we have accounts of 
them almost diametrically opposite. Charlevoix w’^as one of the first 
observers of the savages of Canada and the West. He saw them, too, 
under circumstances favorable for the developement of their real charac- 
ter; before their manners were sophisticated, or altered by communica- 
tion with the whites. He has given us, perhaps, the most faithful account 
of the savages, that has been givai. It accords with the views, tliat they 
liave presented to us, at the present day. On the whole, his picture is 
that of a race, taken as a whole, neither amiable, nor happy. We cannot 
expect to settle the collisions of opinion upon this point. The brevity 
of our limits confines us to a few passing remarks. We shall give somo 
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of tiieif general trails, such as apjxjar to us to he common to tlie race, 
and^of which all, tliat have been extensively acquainted with Indian 
character and manners, will acknowledge tlie fidelity. 

As a race, they liave countenances, that arc generally unjoyous, stern 
and ruminating. It is with them either gloomy taciturnity, or bacchanal 
lian revel. When you hear Indians laughing, you may generally infer, 
that they are intoxicated. An Indian seldom jests ; generally speaks low, 
and under his breath; and loquacity is with him an indication of being a 
a trifling personage, and of deeds inversely less, as his words are more. 
Even the young men and the boys have a sullen, moody and tlioughlful 
countenance; and seem to have little of that elastic gaiety, with which 
the iKiiievoIence of Providence has endowed the first days of tlie exist- 
-ence of most other })cings. From this general remark, we ought, perhajis, 
to excerpt the squaw, wlio sliows some analogy of nature to the wliite 
female. She has quicker sensibilities, is more easily excited ; and when 
out of sight of her husband, or her parents, to whom these things are mat- 
•tors of espionage and of after reprehension, she laughs and converses, and 
seems conscious of a pleasurable existence. 

The males evidently liave not the quick sensibilities, the acute percep- 
tions of most other races. They do not easily or readily sympatluzc 
with external nature. None but an overwhelming excitement can arouse 
them. They seem callous to all the ptissions, hut rage. The instances, 
that have been given in such glowing colors, of their females having fell 
and displayed tlicpasssion of love towards individuals of the wJiites, witJi 
such devoted constancy, have, no doubt, existed. But they were excep- 
tions — anomalies Iroiii the general character. We have seen fathers in 
their cabins caressing their children; hut even their caressing was of their 
customary moody anci stern cliuracter, and as if they wore ashamed to do 
it. They are apparently a snllon, melancholy and musing race, who ap- 
}iear to have whatever they have of emotion, or excitement, on ordinary 
occasions going on in the inner man. Every one has remarked, bow 
little surprise lliey expresvs for whatever is new, strange, or striking. 
Their continual converse with woods, rocks and sterile deserts, with the 
n>ar of winds and storms, and the solitude and gloom of the wilderness; 
tlieir apparent exile from social nature; their alternations of satiety and 
hunger, their continual exposure to danger; their uncertain existence; 
tlieir constant struggle with nature to maintain it; the little hold, which 
tlieir affections seem to have upon life; the wild, savage and hostile 
nature, tliat incessantly surrounds them ; — those circumstances seem to 
have impressed a steady and unalterable gloom upon their countenances. 
If there he, here and there among fJiem, a young man, who feels the 
freslaiess and vivacity of youthful existence, and shows any thing of the 
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guety land volatility of other animals in such circumstances, though 
Otherwise bom to distinction, he is denounced, as a trifling thing ;*and 
the silent and sullen young savage will naturally take the place of him. 
They seem to be bom with an instinctive determination, to be, as much 
as possible, independent of nature and society, and to coheerftrate, as 
much as possible, within tliemselvcs an existence, which at any moment 
they seem willing to lay down. 

Their impassible fortitude and endurance of suffering, their contempt 
of pain and death, invest their character with a kind of moral grandeui. 
It is to he doubted, whether some pari of this vaunted stoicism be not 
the result of a more than ordinary degree of physical insensibility. It 
has been said, with how much tmlh we know not, that in amputation 
and other surgical operations, their nerves do not shrink, or show the 
same tendency to spasm, with those of the whites. When tlic savage, to 
explain his insensibility to cold, called upon the while man (o recollect 
how little his own flice was affected by it, in consoqucnco of constant 
exposure, the savage added ‘ my body is all face.’ Tlus increasing in- 
sensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally become.^ 
inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and tlic body of the 
savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoofs of horses. Con- 
sidering tlie necessary condition of savage existence, this temperament 
is the highest boon of Providence. Of course no ordinary stimulus 
excites them to action. Few of the common motives, excitements or 
endearments operate upon them at all. Most of the things, that move 
us, they either do not feel, or hold in proud disdain. The horrors of their 
dreadful warfiire; the infernal rage of their battles; the demoniac fury of 
gratified revenge; the alternations of hope and desp'air in their gambling, 
to which they are addicted, even beyond the whites; the brutal exhilara- 
tion of drunkenness; — tlicse are tlieir pleasurable excitements. These 
are the things, that awaken them to a strong and joyous consciousness of 
existence. When these excitements arou.se the imprisoned energies of 
their long and sullen meditations, it is like iEolus uncaging the whirl- 
winds. The tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing fury; and tlie 
writhing of their victims inspires a horrible joy. Let the benevolent 
make every exertion to ameliorate their character and condition. Let 
Christianity arouse evcr\' effort to convey her pity, mercy and immortal 
hopes to their rugged bosoms. But surely it is preposterous to admire 
the savage character in the abstract. I^ct us never undervalue the com- 
fort and security of municipal .and civilized life; nor the sensibilities, 
charities and endeannents of our own homes. The happiness of savages, 
steeled against sympathy and feeling, at war with nature, with the 
elements, and with each other, can have no existence, except in the 
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visionary dreaming of tiiose, wbo never contemplated their actual 
coildition. 

Jt*is curious to remark, tliat different as are their standards of opinion 
from ours, in the main tiioy liave much the same notion of a good and 
respectable man, that wc have. If wo mark the passion for military dia 
play among our race, and observe what point is assigned by conuwHi 
feeling, as well as history to military prowess, we shall hardly consider it 
a striking difference from our nature, that bravery and daring command 
‘the first place in their homage. Their wdiole training, from their first to 
their last hour, inculcates the maxim, that courage is every thing. But 
apart from llicse views, tJie Inxits of character, tliat entitle a man to the 
appellation of virtuous and good among us, have the same bearing upon 
‘ tlie estimation of the Indians, la conversing with them, we are struck 
with surprise, to observe how widely and dcejdy the obligations of truth, 
constancy, honor, generosity and forbearance are felt and understood 
among them. 

It has been often ol)Scrved by foreign writers, and the sentiment 
has been echoed by philosophers of our own country, that they were 

• less subject to desire, and that the sexual propensities were weaker in 
their race, than in ours; and they have evidenced the want of beard in 
the males, as a pliysical proof. The Indians are as particular, as the 
Parisians, not to depart from tJieir own modes and fashions. But we have 
occasionally scon a savage, who had the courage or the affectation to be 
singular, and such a ])crson lias a beard, that would not do discredit to 
an Oriental. It is well known, tliat one of the most general and trouble- 
some enipkiymcnts of the young Indians is, to pull out the starting crop 
of beard with tweezers. Wc know not if their beard would grow natur- 
ally as abundant, as that of the whites. But if it would not, it is un- 
questionably owing to other causes, than want of natural vigor. Labor, 
a diet often meagre from necessity, exposure, and tlie indulgence of pas- 
sions of a decjior cJiaracler, as ambition, vindictiveness and the appetite 
for war, would probably , weaken, if not extinguish, in whites, passions, 
which are fostered in indolence, plenty and repose. But when savages 
are placed in situations favorable to tlie developement and indulgence 
of animal desires, wo have seen no indications that they are feebler, or 
less intense in them, than in the whites. When we look upon the wild 
and naked elements, upon which, in some sense, tlieir children are cast; 
when wo consider how unfavorable is their situation for rearing children, 
we are astonished, at seeing so many in their cabins. Of the squaws, 
that we have seen, of mature age, a very great proportion of them had 
their babe, either swinging in its bark cradle, suspended between two 

• trees; or if the mother was travelling, hung to her back by the usual 
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srtnit^, passed over her shoulders, compressed to her back by a bark cage, 
not unlike the shell of a tortoise. Its copper colored nose is seen pe^ng 
lk>m this cage, like that of a tortoise from its shell ; and even tlie inlTants 
seem to feel, that crying is to no purpose ; and its note of grief is 
aeldom heard. 

It is to be lamented, that the intercourse of the whites among them has 
been calculated to convey any impressions of them, rather than those of 
the philosophers, of wrhom we have spoken. Numberless fatal cases of 
jealousy are recorded of their young warriors, in reference to the dejiort- 
ment of our people towards their women, while among tliem. The man- 
ners of our people, in tliis intercourse, have too oft:c?n been an outrage 
upon decency and humanity. There are but few tribes, among whom 
the passing American sojourner, if he have any respectability of appear- 
ance, does not receive the otfer of a daughter, or perhaps the wife of his 
host, as a temporary companion. Almost every American trader and 
resident among them has an Indian wufe; and but too often, wives in tho 
region, which they left. In Long’s first expedition an instance of this 
sort is recorded, of the deep and devoted constancy of afibetion on the 
part of the young Indian wife, and thrilling proofs of the struggle be- 
tween maternal and conjugal affection. The whole story is characteristic; 
and reflects as much honor uf)on the Indian wilb atid mother, as it does 
sbaihe and contempt on tlie base and cold blooded perfidy of the American 
husband. 

In all the Indian tribes, they have contrived to emulate the most polished 
and civilized people in the extent of prostitution, practised among tliem; 
and the degraded subjects have the same estimation in the one country 
and the other. Unnatural vices, fornication and adultery prevail among 
many of the tribes, no doubt, to a great extent; but taking into view the 
opportunities in the solitude of the desert, the smallness of tlieir socie- 
ties^ and the diminished influence of opinion, that results from it; taking 
into view, that they have no laws, but indefinite opinion, no religion, and 
no visible restraints, — the state of morals in these respects is far purer, 
than would naturally be exj)ected. Instead of admiring, that these vices 
are practised among them, but, perhaps, not to a greater degree, than in 
civilized countries, it is to a thinking mind matter of astonishment, that 
there is so much decorum and restraint in these respects, as there is. We 
feel constrained, too, to place this decorum among themselves, and that 
astonishing delicacy, with which tliey deport tliemselves towards while 
females, tliat fall into tlieir power, to a more honorable cause, than the 
destitution of passions. When we have passed various Indian tribes 
^camped near togeUier, in company with ladies, we have observed the 
samo manners, and the same indications of what was passing in their 
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minds, tltat we should expect to sec in untrained and low people among 
ourselves j nor have we ever believed for a moment, that tlie propen- 
sities of nature are not as strong, under similar circumstances, in them, 
as in us. 

There are different standards of morals among them, as there are 
among the white nations. With some tribes adultery is a venial odence; 
and in others it is punished with mutilation, death, or the handing over 
the degraded female to the males of the tribe. The instance of a young 
squaw, who is a mother before marriage, is a very uncommon occurrence; 
nor lijivc we as much faith, as others, in their adroitness at procuring 
abortion. In the case of a young Indian woman the fact of pregnancy 
could not bo hidden. 

The modes of managing marriage are as various, as among the whites. 
If there be any prevalent custom among llxe tribes, it is, that the parents 
manage the matter; and the young warrior in the morning finds the 
squaw, elected by the parents, sitting in his quarters, with whatever she 
is cxjioctod to bring, as a dowry, removed with her. It sometimes, but 
not often, Jiappens, that he enters his dissent, and she returns with her 
baggage to her motiier. It is an universal custom to marry as many 
wives, as llic warrior or hunter pleases. This is an affair, accurately 
prescribed by custom. If a young hunter has been for a length of time 
very successful in himliiig, like a rich Turk, he is authorized by opinion 
to take as many wives, as he has proved himself able to maintain. 

Jealousy in this case, and in all other cases, shows itself under the 
same forms, which it would naturally assume among our people. In 
Long’s first expedition, we have a very amusing account of the manner, 
in which a wife deports herself, when her husband happens to manifest 
a greater fondness for another wdfe. Sometimes the favorite, to avoid 
her tongue, teeth and nails, flies with her husband to tlie campaign or 
hunt. At others, in dread of her life, she returns to her parents. When 
tlie two wives quarrel, whatever be the taciturnity of the husband, there 
is no want of words between the wives. The husband, squat on his 
hams, with his pipe in his mouth, and his head half covered, and his eyes 
half closed, effects to be dozing, while they rate each other. If the 
contest of words goes on to blows, as is often the case, ho arises with the 
stem air of a judge, and parts them, witl^a manner, that indicates which 
is the favorite. The wives generally find one lodge too narrow for both 
to inhabit together. The Indian sjxinds his time, perhaps, in equal 
portions between them, Bui if he happens to spend more time with the 
one than the other, when he retiirns to the neglected wife, she manifests 
her'view of the case by kicking his dog, throwing his food on the ground, 
‘and admitting him with great frankness into her thoughts of him and his 
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favorite* Tlie more our si^ecics arc studied, the more clearly it is founds 
that the human heart is every where the same. 

It is beyond all question, tliat some of tJio tribes now occasionally 
practise cannibalism j and that before the new world was visited by tlio 
wliites, it was a custom gcncrully, if not universally prevalent among 
them. The imperccplil>le influence of tlic horror, with which tliis practise 
is regarded by the whites, has made its way among them; and, little as 
they are disposed to confess, that they are swayed by our opinions, tlie 
earnestness with which they deny tlie existence of tlie practise at present 
in tlieir tribes, and with which they attempt to vindicate their ancestors 
from the charge, is an incontcstibic admission of the influence, which 
our opinions exercise over I hern. 

It would extend these remarks heyond our object, to give extensive 
and general details of Indian manners and modes of Jif(?. An important 
era with the youth of all the tribes is that, when tJiey pass from miiiori"/ 
to the duties and estimation of warriors and hunters. This jieriod is 
celebrated wi*li great solemnity. It is well known, that liunting is the 
serious business, and war tlie important amusement and (.loasure of ihmr 
lives. The manner, in wliicii couclue.t these pursuits, is siilTujeinly 
well known. Their modes of constructing Ihoir habilations vary, accord- 
ing as they dwell in a country of foresis or prairies, or norllioii? or 
southern climate. Althougli in the very tew instam in which the 
savages have become cultivat<»rs in good eauest, ,h'7 may have con- 
structed good houses, the far greater j^oriiou tim at nolliing more, than 
the frailest and rudest cabin. Yet in the const ruelitm of tJicse, there are 
the same diflxjrenccs, as uxa seen in the cabins of the backwoods men. 
Some are extremely rude; and some are fraumd with ingimious and 
persevering reference to comfort and utility. The same diflcreiiccs are 
visible in the internal arrangement and keeping of the cabin. In most 
instances the interior is flltliy and uncomfortable, beyond the endurance 
of liny but a savage. We hav(‘ been in otliers, where the neatly matted 
floor, or the earth covered witli the fresJi verdure of the palmetto, and the 
neatness of all the accompaniments, gave the scene sucii an air of com- 
fort, as created a train of pleasant associations with the place. 

Like all ignorant i)Cople, unable to trace the relation between results 
and causes, they are beyond all other people superstitious. It may be 
laid down, as an universal truft of the Indian character. The warrior, 
who braves death a thousand limes and in every form in the fury of battle, 
carries witli him to the combat a little charmed bag of filthy and disgust- 
ing liipiedients, in which he places no little reliance, as security against 
the Mis and arrows, that ore fired upon him. They arc much addicted 
to faith in dreams. One of the dreamers, the day before alert, confident 
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ind intrepid, awakes tlic next morning, subdued and timid. He paintd 
ona.side of liis face black. He subjects himself to tlie most rigoroua 
abstinonep and fasting. Nothing can induce him to indulge or taste 
food, unlif t(^e interdict has passed away. Jlc has dreamed an unfavora- 
ble dream. Such astonishing hold have these dreams upon their mind, 
that a warrior has been known to assume tlic dress, the duties, tlie 
drudgery, and, what is infinitely more humiliating to an Indian, the 
estimation and standing of a squaw, in consequence of one of these 
dreams. 

This great tendency to superstition in an Indian mind furnishes strong 
inducements to ingenious and bold impostors among them, to assume the 
character of jjigglors, quacks, medicine men and prophets. Our country 
Jiad a terrible proof of the ethcacy of this assumption, in the case of tlie 
* Shawnee prophet,’ ami inferior ir»on of the same character, during the 
J.xtc war. A chief among tiio savages of lJ)C Missouri exorcised, through 
ti;c iuHuence of four, a long and s('.vcre authority over Indians, by whom 
.ho {i])l)orr(?d. lie bad a medicine bag of terrible efficacy,* and his 
« o.jo foil oTi Jiis right hand and on his loft. It was a received opinion 
ifi i.is i.'ibe, *'!ul his wish had a witl'(‘riug and fattil influence on whom- 
‘coovt'r I clijocted it. / tier liis death, his grand medicine was found to 
bo arsenic. 

Every .hing w db iiioni, of great efficacy and power, that is inexplica- 
ble, is a ^medicine:’ and tlu^ medicine men among them have tlie next 
degree of consideration torlf'^fs aid noted warriors. Wc have conversed 
with Jndian.s, who were nllu'ists, and Ircjatod as fabulous all notions of 
the irnmorUiHly of tlie s-»nl; and defended tlieir opinions with as much 
ingenuity, os ubaudoiK'd j^eople of the lower orders among ourselves, 
who i>rofess to li(dd the same opinions. But in some shape or form, 
almost all savages admit the being of a (jod. and the immortality of the 
soul. The Great JS]»irit is termed in many of tlicir languages, ‘ Waheon- 
daA,’ or Master of Life. Storm and tJiundor arc manifestations of Ms 
wrath; and success in war and hunting, of his favor. Many of the fribes 
have forms of prayer, in the use of which tliey are regular and earnest, 

‘ particularly wJicn starting on expeditions of hunting or war. — Their 
prophets occasionally give out, that they have had communications with 
tliis Spirit, who has made liimself visibly manifest to them, in the form 
of some bird or beast; and they painU their faces black, and observe 
gi-eat mystery on the occasion ; and thence derive their pretensions to proph- 
ecy, and to be treated witli the deference of ‘ medicine men.’ Their 
notions of the conditirm of dcpaiied spirits arc such, as wc might expect 
from their character and condition. In some distant regions of a southern 
-temperature, they place the home of the wortJiy disparted in the country 
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of ‘bravo and free’ spirits, who pass to that country of game and ^od 
cheor over a bridge, scarcely wider than a hair, suspended over a yawpjng 
gulf. They, who have firm hearts and feet, and unblenchin^ <5cmnte~ 
nances,— that is to say, who were good warriors in life, pass Safely over 
die bridge; while the timid and trembling fall into llie gulf/ below. 

Though tliey will sometimes talk of tliesc matters with great earnest- 
ness and apparent conviction, yet, wo believe, of all i>eoplc, lliat have 
been known on the earth, tlieir tlioughts, hopes and fears dwell the least 
on any thing beyond this life. It seems to be inexplicable to thorn, tliat 
any part of tlieir conduct hero can have any bearing upon their condition 
hereafter. If they can be comfortable, and gain their points in tin’s life, 
tliey concern tliemselves very little about what will hapjicn to them in 
tlie life to come. Of course adult savages have loo often been found 
hopeless subjects, upon whom to bestow the pure and sublime truths 
of our gospel. The days of the Brainards and Elliots seem to have gone 
by; or the western and southern savages are more hopeless subjects foj* 
conversion, than those of the north. They have certainly been found 
utterly destitute of tlic plastic docility of the Mexican and Peruvian 
Indians. Charlevoix has given, as a characteristic trail of tiie (Canadian 
and western savages of this day, one, that has Ix^on found equally appli- 
cable to them at the present time. 'J'hey listen with apparent docility 
and attention to our expositions of our religion, our faith, and ourhojies; 
and assent to all, and admit, that Uiis may all bo true, in relation to indi- 
viduals of our race. They relate in turn their own fables, tlieir own 
dim and visionary notions of a God and hercafler; and exact the same 
docility and complaisance to their creed, which tiicy yielded to ours. 

In respect to the lesser morals, all s:»vages in this region arc hosi>itabie. 
Even the enemy, whom tJiey would have, sought, and slain far from tlieir 
cabins, who presents himself fearlessly there, claims, and receives their 
hospitality. They accord to the cabin hearth the honors and the sanctity 
of an asylum. A great number of instances arc on record, of savages 
of hdstiJe tribes, obuoxions to the most deadly revenge of particular war- 
riors, presenting tliemselves on a sudden before those warriors, and 
offering their bosoms to the knife. ^ This heroism often not only disarms 
revenge, but with admiration excites more generous feelings and brings 
about a peace between the conteiidiiig tribes. That pari of our charac- 
ter, which they are die last to understand, is that when wo have received 
in their villages the most ample hospitality, they, in returning the visit, 
should find, Uiat our strangers lodged in taverns. 

We have not the same plenary faith in their tenacious remembrance of 
kindnes3t»j and the certainty of onr dependence upon the constancy of 
their friendship. We consider them a treacherous pcniple, easily sway^jd 
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from tljeir purpose, paying their court to the divinity of good fortune, 
“and'o.lways ready to side with the strongest. We should not rely upon 
their f5acU«^ of to-day, as any pledge for what they will be to-moirow. 

They are known for llieir voraciousness of appetite. They endure 
hunger and tiinsl, as tliey do pain and death, with astonishing patience 
and constancy. When they kill a deer, a buffalo, or a bear, after a long 
abstinence, they will devour an enormous quantity of the flesh. Their 
fatal and devoted attachment to ardent spirits is matter of melancholy 
notoriety. In all their councils, and talks and conferences with the 
officers of tlio guvernrneni, from lake Eric to the Rocky mountains, the 
first and die last request is ^ whiskey.’ This is the only point, upon 
which it is useless to appeal to the feelings of honor and shame in an 
Indian. Declaim, as we may, against the use of it; paint the ill effects of 
It, as strongly as wc choose; speak with as much contempt as we may, 
of drunkards; their best and their bravest still clamor for whiskey. 
Schoolcraft gives us a characteristic anecdote to this effect. A noted 
Rottawatlomic chief presented liimscJf to the American agent at Chicago, 
as a ;TOod man, and a good friend to the Americans, and concluded with 
the usual request for whiskey. The reply was, that the agent did not 
give whisk<'.y lo good Indians; that such neither asked for it, nor drank it, 
when ofibrod; that ii was bad Indians only, who asked for whiskey. 

'IMic Indian replied with great quickness, in broken English, ‘ Med ^n 

rascal.’ 

All words would bo tlirown away in attempting to pourtray in just 
colors the cfiects of whiskey upon siicli a race. It is, indeed, the heaviest 
curse, that their intercourse with the wliites has entailed upon them. 
Every tibligaiioii of duty, as philanthropists and Christians, imposes 
upon us all possible efibrts to prevent the extirpation of the whole rac^; 
<ho inevitable consequence of their liaving free access to Uiis liquid 
poison. We have adverted to tlie stern and rigorous prohibitions of 
1 he general government, and tlie fidelity with which they ore generally 
carried into effect; yet, in some way or other, wherever Americans have 
access, Indians have wliiskey. It is understood, that the laws of the 
state governments and of the general government are not in concert upon 
tbi^i subject. It is matter of undoubted fact, tliat in the states, the Indians 
find much less difficulty in procuring wliiskey, than in the territories; 
and of course intoxication is far more ^common. The duties of the 
states imperiously call U|>on them, to frame laws in unison with those of 
fhc general government, and to unite with that, to prevent tliese unliappy 
beings from exercising tlicir suicide propensities. 

It has been inferred, liecause they make it a point, not to express as- 
i ^^iisbinent, or curiosity, in view of our improvements and arts, that they 
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have little curioeity; and l)ecau8C they ecem to hold them in contempt' 
and disdain, tliat tliey have nothing analogous to the cupidif y^ vanity, or 
pride of the whites. They are, unquestionably, a very proud^'^ice; and 
their prido induces them to affect indifference, and to hold thbso tilings in 
apparent contempt, which they are conscious they can not obtain. As 
regards their vanity, we have not often had the fortune to contemplate a 
young squaw at her toilette. But from the studied arrangement of her 
calico jacket, from the glaring circles of vermillion on her round face, 
from the artificial manner, in which her hair is clubbed, and from the 
time, which she occupies in completing iheso arrangements, wc infer, 
that dross and personal ornament occupy the same portion of her thoughts 
that they do of the fashionable woman of civilized society. A young 
Indian warrior, is notoriously the most tliorough going beau in llic 
world. Broadway and Bond street, furnish no subjects, tJiat will spend 
as much time, or endure as much crimping and confinement, to appear in 
full dross. Wo tliink, that we have observed such a character, constantly 
employed with his paints and liis pocket glass for three full hours, laying 
on his paints, and arranging his tresses, and contemplating with visible 
satisfaction, from time to time, tlie progress of his attractions. The chiefs 
and warriors in full dress have one, two or tlircc clasps of silver about 
their arms, generally jewels in their ears, and often in their nose; and 
nothing is more common, than to see a thin, circular piece of silver, of 
the size of a dollar, hanging from their nose, a little below tlicir upper 
lip. This ornament, so horribly inconvenient, seems to be one of tlie 
highest Lidian taste. Fainted porcupine quills arc twirled in llieir hair. 
Tails of animals hang from llio hair behind ; or from the point, where 
tliey were originally appended to the animal. A necklace of bears’ or ali- 
gator’s teeth, or claws of the bald eagle, or common red beads, or wanting 
these, a kind of rosary of red hawtlioms, hangs about the neck. From 
the knees to the feet the legs arc ornamented with great numbers of little 
perforated cylindrical pieces of silver or brass, that tinkle, as the person 
walks. If to all this, ho add an American hat, and a soldier’s coat of 
blue, faced with red, over the customary calico shirt, he steps firmly on 
the ground, to give to liis tinklers a simultaneous noise, and apparently 
considers his person with as much complacency, as the human bosom 
can be supposed to feel. This is a very curtailed view of an Indian 
beau, and faitliful, as far as k goes, to the description of almost every 
young Indian at a great public dance. 

So many faitliful prints have recently been presented to the public of 
tlie Indian figure and costume, that most of tliosc, who have not seen the 
living subject, have definite views of it The males for (he most part 
wear leggins, sitting closely from the loins to the ancles gcncrally-.of 
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smoke-tanned dear skin, sometimes of blue cloth. Those, who inhabit 
bejond the range of the buffalo, wear a blanket, tlirown loosely over die 
shoulders> and those, who live in the region of the bufi&lo, wear a dressed 
skin of that Animal . Their moccasins are ornamented with extreme care, 
with different colored porcupine quills, arranged in lines and compart- 
ments. But in the sultry months, they are often seen witli no other 
dress, than a piece of blue cloth, in the language of the country, * stroud- 
ing,’ passed between tlie thighs, and brought round the loins. In regions 
contiguous to the whites, they have generally a calico shirt of the finest 
colors; and they are particularly attached to a long calico dress, resem« 
bling a morning gown. 

The women have a calico jacket, leggins, not much unlike those of 
the men, and wherever they can afford it, a blue broadcloth petticoat. 
We do not remember to have seen Indians either male or female, affect 
any other colors, than red or blue. The thick, heavy, black tresses of 
hair are parted on tlie forehead, and skewered with a quill or thorn in a 
large club behind. 

Tli(;y have various dances, to which they are extravagantly attached; 
tjind which often have, as did the dances of the old time, a religious 
character. The aged council chiefs drum, and the young warriors dance 
with great vehcme/ice, beating tlie ground with their feet. They pursue 
tlio business with a vigor, which causes tlie perspiration to pour from 
their bodies. They have tlie war, tlie council, the feast, and the dog 
dance; and tunes corresponding to the different objects. The tunes are 
very monotonous, running through only three or four notes, and con- 
stantly recurring to the same strain. In most of the tribes, the women 
take no part in the song or dance. — Among some of the tribes, we 
have hoard the women chime in on the last note. 

Incredible stories are related of the powers of their jugglers and moun- 
tebanks. Many of their alleged feats never took place, except in the 
imaginations of tho ignorant people, who related tliem. But they {lave 
undoubtedly, a rigidity of muscle, a callousness of nerve, and a contempt 
of pain and wounds, that enable them to achieve swallowing fire, putting 
knives and swords down their throats, and such like exploits with great 
«»ccess. To create admiration is of course a passion with them; and 
this desire incites them to thought and study, in order to learn the mystic 
art of legerdemain, in which tliey certainly attain no inconsiderable pro- 
ficiency. Their medicine men arc a kind of jugglers; and tliere is much 
ceremony and affcctalion of mystery, in the preparing and administering 
their medicines. The most amusing part of this business is, that the 
scaramouch who has gone tJirough all the ceremonies, and prepared the 
medicine, gencruDy takes it liimself. We have little faith in their 
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boasted acquaiataace with remedies, from IIjcJj owji vegetable kijigdwm, 
We have remarked, that when tliey were near our settlemenjs, Uieir 
sick are in the habit of applying to our physicians. # 

The Indian head is such, as we would suppose the crani^Ogists would 
select, as finely moulded for intelligence. In tliis respect# he would 
probably place them, as a race, beside the homo sapaiens Jf^uropoaus. 
We have seen them in every position, to try native acuteness. Wo have 
taught their young. We consider them naturally a shrewd, intelligent 
people, with heads capable of the highest mental developement in every 
department of thought, in as great a degree, as our own race, Tliey 
have, probably, as much curiosity, but a more stern perseverance in the 
effort to suppress it. The first time that they witness a steam boat, they 
never suppress the outward expression of llieir admiration, and their em- 
phatic ^ugh!^ 

Languages. It can not be expected, that wc should dismiss ibis 
article, which with every efifort to curtail it, has grown up under our hands, 
without remarking uppn tlieir languages. In all their dialects we sus 
pect, that, like the Chinese, their words were originally but of one syllable- 
— Every word, tlien, of more than one syllable, has been formed in tin? 
progress of advancing ideas among tliem, by a correspontling com 
bination of ideas. Having few abstractions among their ideas, and 
knowing and caring little about our complex combinations ol’ llioiight, 
cmiversable wholly with tangible and visible matters, tlieir expressions 
are paintings of sensible ideas witli the coloring matter of woids. When 
ever we undertake to convey to tlicm a connected cliain of abstract ideas, 
they turn to us fora while with a complacent inclination of the head, and 
apply their hand to their ear, with the sign, so readily understood by all 
Indians to imply, tliat they are deaf. Their manner of numbering, evi- 
dences the extreme simplicity of tlrcir language. We liavc requested 
of all the tribes, with which we have been conversant, llieir terms of 
numbering, as far as an hundred. In some the terms are simple as far as 
ten* In others six is five-one, seven five-two, and so on. Beyond ten 
they generally count by reduplication of tlie ten. This they {lerform by 
a mechanical arithmetic, intricate to explain, but readily apprehended by 
the eye. Some of tlie tribes are said to be perplexed in their attempts4<».. 
number beyond an hundred. Wlien the question turned upon any ixiinl, 
that involved great numbers, we have generally heard tliem avail them- 
selves of an English word, the first, we believe, and the most universally 
understood by savages — heap ! We have read, that in some of tlieir lan- 
guages, there are subtleties of structure, and nice shades of divisions of 
time, in the tenses of tlieir verbs, that transcend even the famed exact- 
ness and finish of the Greek. Tlierc is something inexplicable, it must lit, 
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iKiinittetJ, in the combinations and arlificia] structure of Ojc language of 
' It people of sucli extreme simplicity of thought. 

We profess to know little of tlKJ origin of tliose languages. We suspect, 
that a life might be spent in studying them in the closet to very little pur- 
pose. The savages vary their meaning by the accent and intonation, which 
they give dieir words, still more than the French. We fear, that a printed 
page of Indian w^ords, most carefully and accurately noted by tlie marks of 
accent and sound in our dictionaries, could hardly be read by an unpractised 
•American so us to be intelligible to the Indian, whose language they 
•purport to be. We suppose the Muskogee and Cherokee to be the 
patriarcliel dialects of the south; the Chippeway tind Dacota, of tho 
fnditiiis of the lakes and the upper Mississippi; and the Osage and 
Pawnee, of the Savages of Missouri, Arkansas and Red river. Wo should 
not forget, that they have a language of signs, — the Latin, or common 
language, by which all the tiil>es converse with each other. It is a trite 
maxim, that necessity is the mother of invention; and it is inconceivable, 

• except by those who have witnessed it, how copious and expressive a 
language tlu.'y liavc formed with signs. In Long’s first cxiicdilion a full 
and accurate vocabulary of tliis language is given. 

After all, tJiat, which has struck u.s in contemplating the Indians with 
the mcyat astonishment and admiration, is the invisible but universal 
energy of the operation and influence of an inexplicable law, which has, 
where it ojxjratos, a more certain and controlling |)0wcr, than all tlic 
inimicipnl and written laws of the whites united. There is despotic 
rule, without any hereditary or elected chief. There are chiefs with 
great jwwcr, who cannot tell when, where, or how tlicy became such. There 
is perfect unanimity in a (juestion involving the existence of a tribe, 
whore every member belonged to tlie wild and fierce democracy of nature, 
and could dissent, without giving a reason. A case occurs, where it is 
prescribed by custom, that an individual should be punished with death. 
Escajicd fill from the control of liis tribe, and as free as the winds,«this 
invisible tie is about him; and he returns, and surrenders himself to 
justice. His accounts are not settled, and he is in debt; ho requests 
delay, till he shall have accomplished his summer’s liunt. He finishes it^ 
pxys his debt, and dies with a constancy, wliich has always been, in all 
views of Indian character, the theme of admiration. 

A serious question occurs in concluHon. What is the prospect of 
bringing to these rugged and comfortless lieings, apparently tlie outcasts 
of nature and civilization, tlie moulding, the guidance and hopes of the 
Ciospel? — The gloomy fact must be admitted, that but little has yet been, 
done. Pious and devoted Catholic missionaries have curried their lives 
ill their hands, have renounced all earthly hopes, and have lived and died 
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nmong tljcm, to carry them the gospel The Protestants have not been 
behind them in these labors of love. But after tlie lapse of more than U 
century, scarcely an adult savage can be found, west of the Mississippi, 
who will pronounce himself a Cliristian. There are many, that have 
crosses suspended from their necks, which they show, as they do their 
medals. They seem to think, that the profession of Christianity gives 
them additional claims upon us. While we were writing, some Appala- 
chy Indians applied to the judge of the district, where we resided, for 
redress. They spoke of the alleged outrage in terras of indignant 
feeling. ‘iVbtts sommea haptiaea^ wo have been baptised, said they; 
and appeared to feel, as if this gave the outrage a greater enormity. We 
are sure, that if any effort can have marks of moral heroism, and noble- 
ness of self-devotion beyond another, the self-devotion of missionaries 
among the savages is the noblest of all. Surely, if any men merit earnest 
wishes and prayers for their success, it must be those men, who have 
left the precincts of every thing, that is desirable in life, to go into these 
solitudes, and take in hand, these unifonned cliildren of nature. 

There are some circumstances, which invest the present missionary 
efforts with stronger probabilities of success, than any, tliat have preceded 
them. The number of Indians, that are half breeds, or mixtures of tho 
blood of the whites, is groat, and continually increasing. These gener- 
ally espouse, cither from conviction, or from party feeling, the interest 
of civilization and Christianity. It is more universally, than it onco 
was, a conviction, tliat Christianity is the religion of social and civilized 
man. Instead of relying much on the hope of tlic conversion of adult 
hunting and warrior savages, the effort is chiefly directed towards the 
young. Schools, tho loom, the anvil the plough, are sent to tliem. 
Amidst tlie comfort, stability and plenty of cultivation, they arc to bo 
imbued with a taste for our institutions, arts, industry and religion, at 
tlie same time. — Every benevolent man will wish these efforts of benevo*' 
ience all possible success. 

MommiENTS. The tumuli, or mounds of the western country, are 
first seen on the southern shores of lake Erie. We trace them through 
the western parts of New York. We find them increasing in numbers 
and size in the state of Ohio. They are seen thence, with more or less 
frequency, over all the valley; and from Humboldt we learn, that mounds 
of a similar character abound in Mexico. If so much had not been 
already written uixin llio subject,, we should hold it idle to detain the 
reader a moment, in useless dissertation upon tJic (jucstion, by whom 
these mounds were formed, and for what purjKises? As every opinion 
oil the point musi rest entirely upon conjecture, without Uie slightest 
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Mtlional element, on wliich to found it, wc shall discover at once, that 
Bucli dissertations could throw no certain light on the subject. Whether 
the mass of them was constructed for fortifications, observatories, tern- 
pfes, or tomlis, it is hopeless to enquire. That some of them served for 
. the last ‘purpose, we have the conclusive evidence, that they abound in 
human bones. It has been often asserted, that some of the mounds arc 
full of bones, tliat are perforated, as though llie living subjects were slain 
in battle; and that the skeletons arc heaped together in promiscuous 
. confusion, as if buried after a conflict, without order or arrangement. 
^Tho lioiies, which wc have seen, were such, and so arranged, as might be 
expected in the common process of solemn and deliberate inJiumationi 
The mounds show no more art, though infinitely more labor, tlian might 
bo exjxjcted from tlic present Indians. Tliey arc mere erections of earth, 
exliibiting no other trace of skill, than that most of them are of regular 
forms, contained under circular or right lines. Iron tools were not used 
in the formation of them. Stone makes no part of llicm. Yet many of 
. the squares and parallelograms make a mucli more conspicuous figure, 
after the lapse of unknown ages, than the defences of earth, thrown up 
on the Atlantic shore, during the revolutionary war. 

Some of them arc said to be found on hills. Wo have seen none such. 
They arc generally on fertile wooded bottoms, plains, or the richer allu- 
vial prairies, where wild fruits, game and fish arc abundant and at hand. 
The most dense ancient population existed precisely in tlie places where 
the most crowded future population will exist in the generations to come. 
The appearance of a scries of mounds generally indicates tlic contiguity 
of rich and level lands, easy communications, fish, game, and the most 
favorable adjacent positions. The only circumstance, which strongly 
discredits their having boon formed by the progenitors of the present 
Indians, is tlic immensity of the size of some of them, beyond what 
could be expected from the sparse population and the indolence of the 
present race. We know of no monuments, which tliey now raisp for 
their dead, that might not be the work of a few people in a few days. 
Wc have seen mounds, which would require the labor of a thousand of 
the men employed on our canals, with all their mechanical aids, and the 
improved implements of their labor for months. Wc have, more than 
once, hesitated in view of one of these prodigious mounds, whctlicr it 
were not really a natural hill. But thfcy are unifonnly so placed, in 
reference to the adjoining country, and their conformation is so unique 
and similar, that no eye hcsiuites long in referring tlicin to the class of 
artificial erections. The largest, tiiat has been discovered in the Oiiiq 
valley, .as fur as wc know, is in the butttjin of Grave creek, near its 
entrance into the Ohio, and fourteen miles below Wheeling. It is between 
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tMiiy and forty rods in circumferonco at its base, with a pro|X)rtionale 
dkmetor. It is seventy feet in perpendicular height; and has a table'’ 
area on its summit, which is sixty feet in diameter, in the centre of whicli 
is a great and regular concavity. A single white oak rises from this 
concavity, like a flag statT. 

The most numerous group of mounds, that we have seen, is^noar 
Cahokia, in the American bottom. There arc said to be two hundred 
in all. The largest is on the banks of Caliokia creek. Its ft)mi is tlial 
of a parallelogram. Its circumference is commonly given at eight 
hundred yards, and its height at ninety feet. There is a terrace on the 
south side of it. The monks of La Trappe had a monastery adjoining 
it, and their garden was on the terrace. They cultivated the mound. 
The earth could not have fiimislicd them a place, more in kecpuig with 
their profession and avowed objects. In the midst of the American 
bottom, perhaps the most fertile spot on the globe, exerting its cxlianst- 
less fertility only in the production of dense forest, or a usel(3s.s luxuriance 
of weeds and flowers, all in view of their dwelling is a solitary prairie. 
A few dreaming men, vowed to peipctual silence, «p]>arently belonging 
more to another world, than this, seat themselves on one of these lorit‘ly 
and inexplicable monuments of generations, that are now no more, in 
the midst of gigantic weeds, gaudy flowers, and rank grass. — No noise 
disturbs them, by day or night, but the chirping the grasshopper, or 
the cry of wolves, or llie hooting of owls. 

There are very interesting mounds near St. Louis, a little north of tiie 
town. Some of them have the aspect of cnonnons stacks. Thtii one 
of them, called the ‘falling garden,' is generally pointed out, as a great 
curiosity. — One of these mounds, and it was a very striking one, was 
levelled in the centre of CJnllicotho. In digging it down, it is said, 
(here were removed cart loads of human bones. The town of Circleville, 
in Ohio, is principally laid out within the limits of a couple of contigu- 
ous mounds; the one circular, the other square;. The town has its name 
from its position, chiefly in the circular mound. In this, and in many 
other mounds, the singular circumstance is said to exist, and by people, 
who live near them, and ought to know that, of which they aflirm, that 
the earth, of wliich they are composed, is entirely distinct from (hat«in 
the vicinity. It is of no avail to enquire, why tlie builders should have 
encountered the immense toil, fo bring these hills of earth from another 
place? 

Our country has been de.scribed abroad, as sterile of moral interest. 
Wc have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, none of the colossal remains 
of temples, and baronial custlcs, and monkisii towers; nothing to connect 
the imagination and the heart with the past; none of the dim recollcc- 
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tions of tiroes gone by, to associate the past with tiie future. We have 
jiot travelled in other lands. But in jiassing over our vast prairies^ m 
viewing our noble and ancient forests, planted by nature, and nurtufed 
only by ages; when we have seen the sun rising over a boundless plain, 
where the blue of the heavens in all directions touched, and mingM 
with the verdure of the flowers; when our thoughts have traversed rims 
of a thousand leagues in length ; when we have seen the ascending steam 
boat breasting the surge, and gleaming through tlie verdure of the trees} 
when we have imagined the happy multitudes, that from these shoietf 
will contemplate this scenery in days to come; we have thought, that 
our groat country might at least compare with any other, in the beauty of 
its natural scenery. Wlien, on an iminhabited prairie, we have fallen at 
nightfall U})on a group of these mounds, and have thought of the masses 
of human bones, that moulder beneath ; when the heart and the imagin* 
alien evoke the busy multitudes, that here ^strutted through life’s poor 
plyy,’ and ask the phantoms who and what they were, and why they have 
loft no memorials, but these mounds; we have found ample scope ibr 
reflections and associations of the past with the future. We should not 
highly cstimalo tlic mind, or the heart of the man, who could behold these 
tombs of the prairies without deep thought. 

These regiems bear ample testimonials of another sort, of a world 
gone by. Beside the human skeletons, found in the nitre caves, and at 
the Mararnce, of which we shall have occasion to speak in another place, 
fiierc arc found at (he licks, and, as habitancy and cultivation bring ini 
more ac‘.quaiiitecl with what is concealed beneath the soil, over all the 
valley, masses of bones of animals of enormous size, to which the nanm 
uf mammoth and rnegalonyx have been given. A ship’s cargo could 
c'asily be furnished. — The bones of animals of different classes, fonns 
and sizes, from any that are now known to exist, and diflerent, too, from 
the mammoth, are discovered in tlie same places with these huge remains^ 
While wc are writing, they arc exhibiting at Now Orleans the bonep of 
an animal, to which iho marninolh itself must have been a pigmy, found 
near Plaqucmine, on the Mississippi, below tliat city. — They have been 
asserted, and denied to be the bones of a whale. A diligent and unwea- 
ried antiquarian, in the stale of Ohio, affirms, that he has discovered, in 
laying open the earth in his geological examinations, the wood and the 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree, and othar vegetable tropical remains* 
Whatever credit this opinion may receive, all admit, that every part of 
the Mississippi valley is marked with monuments of immense and inex- 
plicable changes in the natural world, and of races of animals and 111014 
that arc now no more. 
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PbEBSNT Population. The progress of the population of this coun- 
tiy, as every one knows, is without any example or parallel in the record* 
of other colonies, in ancient or modern times ; not excepting evqn the 
aanals of the advancement of the Atlantic country. We can remember, 
wlra all this country, except the ancient French colonies in it, was an 
unknown and unpeopled wilderness. The first settlers encountered 
incredible hardships and dangers. But only open before Americans a 
fertile soil and a mild climate, and Iboir native enterprise, fostered by 
the stimulant effect of freedom and mild laws, will overcome every im- 
pediment. Sickness, solitude, mountains, the war hoop, the merciless 
tomahawk, wolves, panthers, and bears, dear and distant homes, forsaken 
forever, will come over their waking thoughts, and revisit their dreams 
in vain, to prevent the young, florid and iinportioned pair from scaling 
remote mountains, descending long rivers, and finally selecting their 
spot in the forests, consecrating their solitary cabin with the dear and 
sacred name of home. 

The following synoptical view will show, in a few words, the astonisJi- 
ing advance of this population. In 1790, the population of this valley, 
exclusive of the country west of the Mississippi, and of Florida, which 
were not then within our territorial limits, was estimated by enumeration, 
at little »K»e than 100,000. In 1800, it was something short of 380,000. 
In 1810 , it was short of a million. In 1820, including the pot>ulation 
west of the Mississippi, rating the population of Florida at 20,000, and 
that of the parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia included in this valley at 
900 , 000 , and it will give tlio population of 1820 at 2,500,000. The 
present pqmktion may be rated at 4,000,000. It will he perceived that 
this is an increase, in more than a duplicate ratio in ten years. 

Some considerable allowance must be made, of course, for the flood 
of immigration, which can not reasonably he expected to set this way, 
fcHT the future as strongly as it has for the past. Ohio, with the largest 
and^most dense population of any of the western states, has nearly double 
the number of inhabitants, by the census of 1830, which she had by that 
of 1820 . — During that interval, her gain by immigration has scarcely 
equalled her loss by emigration; and, of course, is simply that of natural 
increase. In tlje rapidity of this increase, we believe, this state not only 
exceeds any other in the west, but in the world. It is the good natured 
jest of all) who travel through the western states, that however productive 
in other harvests, tliey are still more so in an unequalled crop of flaxen 
headed children; and that ‘this is the noble growth our realms supply.’ 
We have a million more inhabitants, than the thirteen good old United 
States, when at the commencement of die revolutionary war, they threw 
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ilown the gauntlet in the face of the parent country, then tlie meet 
powerful empire on the globe. 

Notwithstanding the impression, so generally entertained in the Atlan- 
tic country; tliat tliis valley is universally unhealthy, and notwithstanding 
tlio neccesary admission, that fever and ague is prevalent to a great and 
an‘ annoying degree, tlie stubborn facts, above stated, demonstrate, 
beyond all possibility of denial, that no country is more propitious to 
increase by natural population. Wherever the means of easy, free and 
•ample subsistence arc provided, it is in the nature and order of human 
-things, tliat |>opulation should increase rapidly. In such a country, 
though some y)arts of it sliould prove sickly, perseverance will ultimately 
triumph over even this impediment, the most formidable of all. In tlmt 
fertile region, for the insalubrious districts arc almost invariably those of 
the highest fertility, immigrants will arrive, become sickly, and discour- 
aged ; and, perhaps, return vvitii an evil report of the country. In tlie 
productive and sickly sections of the south, allured by its rich products, 
• and its exemption from winter, adventurers will successively arrive, fix 
tin u'solvos, become sickly, and it may be, die. Others, lusting for 
gfiin, and with that recklcssiiess to the future, for wise ends awarded us 
by VroviJcnce, and undismayed by the fiito of those, who have preceded 
lliem, svill replace them. By culture, draining, the feeding of cattle, and 
the opening the country to tbe fever-banishing breeze, the atmosi>here is 
found gradually to meliorate. The inhabitants, taught by experience and 
siiircring, come by degrees to learn the climate, the diseases, and preven- 
tives; and a race will finally stand, which will possess the adaptation to 
the country, which results from acclimation: and oven these sections are 
found, ill time, to have a degree of natural increase of population with 
the rest. Such has proved to he the steady advance of things in the 
sickliest jioints of the south. The rapidity of our increase in numbers 
multiplies the difiiculties of subsistence, and stimulates and sharpens tlie 
swarming faculties and jiroiwnsitics in the parent hive, and will cause, 
that in due lapse of time and progress of things, every fertile quarter 
section in this valley will sustain its family. 

Another pleasant circumstance appended to this view is, that almost 
the entire jxipulation of the valley are cultivators of the soil. The in- 
habitants of crowded towns and villages, the numerous artizans and 
laborers in manufactories, can neither be^ as a mass, so healthy, so virtu- 
ous, or happy, as free cultivators of the soil. The man, whose daily 
range of prosiKJCt is dusty streets, or smoky and dead brick walls, and 
whose views become limited by habit to the enclosure of these walls; 
who depends for his subsistence on the daily supplies of the market; and 
whose motives to action arc eliciletl by constant and hourly struggle 
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Q]id competition witljhis fellows; will have the advantage in some poiulti 
over the secluded tenant of a cabin, or a farm house. But still, taking 
emy into the calculation, we would choose to be the owner of half 
a section of land, and daily contemplate nature, as we tilled tlio i^il, 
aided in that primitive and noble employment by our own vigorous ch.ijr 
dree. The dweller in towns and villages may have more of the air and 
tone of socieiy, and his daughters may keep nearer to the changes of 
the fashions. But we have little doubt, that, in striking the balance ol’ 
enjoyment, 'the latter will be found to be tlie happier man, and more 
likdiy to have a numerous and heallliy family. Tlio people of llio West, 
with very small deductions, are cultivators of tlio soil. All, tliat are 
neither idle, nor unable to labor, have a rural abundance of the articles 
Whidi the soil can furnish, far beyond the needs of the country; and it is 
one of our most prevalent complaints, that this abundance is far beyond 
the chances of profitable sale. 

Cttuo, has, palpably, more of tlie northern propensity to form villages, 
and condense population, than any other of the western states. Of course, 
her people have a readier aptitude for an artizan^s life, and a maniifac- 
tttier^ condition. We suppose, that at least half the manufacturers 
of the West inhabit the region, of wluch Pittsburgh and tlie state of Ohio 
are the centre. Her sons, too, have the New England aspiration to be- 
ccHne scholars, and professional men, and merchants ar^d traders. Ken- 
tucky and Ohio send abroad tlieir circulating phalanxes of this kind of 
fiaragers, to compete with the Yankees for the professions and trade of 
the more western states. In Ohio this class bears by far trie greatest 
pre^rtion to the cultivators, of any part of the valley. Yet in Oliio, 
from the returns of tlie very accurate census of 1820 it apjicars, lliat 
out of a population of nearly 000,000, there were only 18,950 manu- 
facturers, and 1,459 merchants and traders. I'hus it appears, that nearly 
twenty-nine out of thirty of this whole population were engaged in 
agiicultuie. 

It would require a separate and distinct article, if we were to traco the 
influence of slavery upon population and improvement. This discussion 
too, would more properly fall under tiie head of an article, presenting a 
conUaated view of the condition and progress of the slave liolding, 
oompaiing with the non-slave holding states. It is sufficient for our 
present purposes to remark, that with the exception of some districts 
that are particularly sickly, the blacks increase still more rapidly than 
thewldtes. 

From the general fertility of the soil, and tlie abundance with which it 
jficldtl all die supplies of life; from the comparative rareness and small 
#*fop®rUon of sterile, mountainous and marshy lands, llial can not be easily 
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broug])t into cultivation; no tiiinkmg mind can have failed to foieaee, 
iliat this country must and will ultimately sustain a groat and dense pop* 
ulation of farmers. Taking into view soil, climate, and the means of 
easy communication, the most material and natural elements upcm which 
to .calculate, in regard to future increase of population, and no country 
can be found, which invites increase more strongly, than ours. In half 
a century, the settled parts of it will, probably, have become as healthy 
as any other country. In that la|)se of time, it can hardly be sanguine 
to calculate, tliat by improving the navigation of tlie existing rivers, by 
the numerous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has 
already done, in a region where flicre are no mountains, and few high 
hills, and no intermixture of refractory granite j wliere the rivers, which 
rise almost in tlwj same level, interlock, and then wind away in opposite 
directions; where, from these circumstances, and the absence of granite 
hills, canals can be made with comparative ease; tlxat tlic country will 
be permeated in every direction, either by steam boats, or sea vessels 
towed by tliem, or by transjwrt conducted by rail-road power. No coun- 
try, if i.s generally supposed here, can be found, wliich contains so great 
a proportion of cultivable and habitable land, compared witli lire whole 
extent of its surface. — Humboldt, so well qualified to judge by compari- 
son, has pronounced it the largest valley in the world. It has a less pro- 
portion of swamps, sterile plains, and uncultivable mountains, tlian any 
otlier region of the same extent.-— When it shall have been inhabited as 
long as Massachusetts and Virginia, what limits can imagination assign 
to its population and improvement ? 

No one can fail to have foreseen, at lliis lime of the day, that the period 
is not far distant, when llie greater mass of the popitlation of our coun- 
try will be on this side the mountains. We would not desire, in antici- 
pation, to vex the question, where the centre of our national government 
will then bet We arc connected already with the Atlantic country by 
noble roads. We shall shortly be connected with the Hudson, Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays, by navigable canals. A rail-rood between Balti- 
more and the Ohio is in rapid progress, and thousands have travelled on 
the first completed section. Our different physical conformation of 
country, and the moral circumstances of our condition, have assigned to 
us, as we tliink, agriculture, as our chief pursuit. Supjiose manufkc- 
(ures to flourish among us to the utmost ^extent, which our most honest 
and earnest patriots could desire, and we slmuld still, as we think, find 
ourselves bound by Ilje tics of a thousand wants, to tlie country nortli 
and east of the mountains. The very difference of our physical and 
moral cliaracter contributes to form a chain of mutual wants, holding us 
to tliat region by tlie indissoluble tie of mutual interest. At present, 
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llie passage of the mountains, formerly estimated by the Atlantic people 
something like an India voyngc, and not without its dangers, ns well as 
its difficulties, is no more, than a trip of pleasure of two or three days. 
We shall soon be able to sail, at the writing desk, or asleep, from New 
Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du Chien, through the interior forests 
to tlie beautiful bay of New York. The time is not distant, when the 
travelled citizens of the other side the mountains will not be willing to 
admit, that he has not taken an autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or 
observation, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. The landscape [Kiintcr 
and the poet will come among us, to study and admire our forest, river 
and prairie scenery, and to imbibe new ideas, from contemplating the 
grandeur and the freshiie.ss of our nature. 

For us, as a people, we look over the mountains, and connect our 
aflcctions with the parent country beyond, by the strong lies of natal 
attachment; for there, to the passing generation nt least, w^as lljc place 
of their birth. There still live our fathers and our brethren. There are 
llie graves of our ancestors; and there arc all the delight fill and never 
forgotten remembrances of our infancy and our boyhood. We liavc; 
hitherto been connected to that country, by looking to it exclusively for 
fashions, models and literature. The connexion will rcanain, not as we 
hope, a slavish one; for duty, interest and self-respect imperiously call 
upon us to set up for ourselves, in these respects, as fast ns possible. 
But as younger members of the family, thrust into the woods, to giv(? 
place to those, who had the rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find 
our subsistence by cutting down the trees, wo have as yet Iiad hut little 
leisure to tliink of any thing, lieyond the calls of necessity, and the cal" 
culations of immediate interest and utility. As soon as we have the 
leisure for higher purposes, we shall he unworthy of our family alliance, 
if we do not immediately institute a friendly rivalry in these respects, 
whicli will be equally honorable and useful for each of the parties. We 
know our rights, and we are able to maintain them. It is only the little 
minded and puny, that allow themselves to indulge in a causeless and 
fretful jealousy. There must be a real, palpable and continued purpose 
to undervalue us, and curtail otir rights, and arrest our advancement and 
prosfierity, Ixjfore we would allow ourselves to remember our great chain 
of mountains, and our world by itself. Our patriotism has been tam- 
pered witli, more than once, bven in our infancy. Wc came forth with 
honor from every trial. Every link of the golden, and, wc liofM^, pc^rpol- 
ual chain of the union, will bo grasped as finnly by the citizens of the 
West, as of the Atlantic. We flatter ourselves, that wc have liad un- 
common diances to note the scale of the wcstcni thermometer, in this 
respect. We have every wliere seen and felt a spirit, which lias given us 
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tjie assurance of conviction, that tlie popularity of that demagogue would 
be blasted, and would wither forever, who should for a momeat manifest 
the ijpmolest incipient wish to touch the chain of this union with an un- 
hallowed Jiand. The interests and affections of the western people iM>ld 
to tliat, as strongly, and as proudly, to say no more, as those of the Kast> 
From time to time demagogues will spring up, and atrocious ajid unprin- 
cipalted editors will be found, to meditate any thing, — and to dare to 
inculcate, and write, and publisli what they meditate. But the strength 
and virtue of the community will never bear them out. 

. Wherever attempts may be made to disaffect, alienate and sever 
one section of this great union from the rest, may God avert the 
omen ! that attempt will not commence with us. They may reproach 
us with being rough, untrained, and backwoods men. But as a people 
we are strong for the union, and the whole union. Every true son of 
the West will join in the holiest aspirations, ^esio perpetua? May it last 
as long as the sun and moon shall endure! 


Natxoxat. Characteh of the Western Peofle. We shall remark 
upon th ^ chfiracler of the French part of our population in describing 
Louisiana and Mi.ssouri, where the greater portion of that people is found. 
We shall remark upon the distinctive character of Kentucky, in giving 
the geography of that state. We only wish to catch here, if possible, the 
slight, but perceptible peculiarities of national character which our pecu- 
liar circumstances and condition have imposed upon us. 

The pfjople of this valley are as thorough a combination and mixture 
of the people of all nations, characters, languages, conditions and opin- 
ions, as can well be imagined. Scarcely a state in the Union, or a 
nation in Europe, but what has furnished us immigrants. Philosopliers 
and noblemen have visited us from beyond tlie seas; some to study our 
natural history, or to contemplate a new people rising firom the freshness 
of nature, over the fertile ruins of a once submerged world ; or deluded 
here by the pastoral dreams of Rousseau, or Chateaubriand; or, in the 
sample of the savages to study man in a state of nature. 

The much greater proportion of the immigrants from Europe are of 
the poorer classes, who come here from hunger, poverty, oppression, and 
the grinding vassalage of crowded and miserable tenants of an aristocratic 
race, born to the inheritance of tlie soil,'*and all the comforts and hopes of 
present existence. They find themselves here willi the joy of shipwrecked 
mariners, cast on tho untenanted woods, and instantly become cheered 
witli the invigorating hoj)e of l^eing able to build up a family and a for- 
tune from new elements. ‘TAe north has given to us, and the south 
has not kept hach^ The puritan and the planter, the German and the 
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Irishmaij, the Briton and the Frenchinau each with Ihcir peculiar prejudi' 
ces and local attachuienls, and iUa coinidicatcd and inwoven tissue of 
sentiments, feelings and thoughts, that <-ounlry, and kindred, and home, 
indelibly combine with the web of our youthful existence, have here set 
down beside each otlier. The merchant, median ic and fanner, e^ich with 
their peculiar prejudices and jcalouses, have found themselves placed by 
necessity in the same society. Mr- Owen’s grand engine of circum- 
stances begins to play upon them. Men must cleave to their kind, and 
must be dependent upon each other. Pride and jealousy must give way 
to the natural yearnings of the human heart for society. They begin to 
rub off mutual prejudices. One takes a stop, and then the other. Tliey 
meet half way, and embrace ; and the society thus newly organized and 
constituted, is more liberal, enlarged, unprejudiced, and of course more 
affectionate and pleasant, than a society of people of unique birth and 
character, who bring all their early prejudices, as a common stock, to be 
transmitted as an irilieritanco in por|)etuity. 

The rough, sturdy and simple hnbils of the backwoods men, living in 
that plenty, which depends only on G<id an<l nature, being tlie pre- 
ponderating cast of character in the western country, have laid the 
stamina of independent thought and fooling dc('p in the breasts of this 
people. A man accustomed only to tlio fascinating, hut hollow inter- 
course of the polished circles in the Atlantic cities, at first feels a painful 
revulsion, when mingled with this more sim]>lc race. But he soon be- 
comes accustomed to the now order of tilings; and if he have a heart 
to admire simplicity, trntli and nature, begins to he pleased with it. lie 
respects a people, where a poor, hut honest man enters the most aris- 
tocratic mansion with a feeling of case and equality. 

It may readily he supposed, that among such an infinite variety of 
people, so recently thrown together, and scarcely yet amalgamated into one 
|)cople, and in a country, whore the institutions are almost as fre.sh and sim- 
ple as the log houses, any very distinctive national character could hardly 
yet 1x5 predicated of the inhabitants. Every attentive observer, however, 
discriminates the immigrants from the ditlcrcnt nations, and even from 
the diflerent states of our own country. 7’he people of OJiio and Indiaxia, 
for example, have a cliaractcr somewhat distinct from that of the other 
western states. That of the former, e.^^pecially, is moulded, as a very 
fair sample of tlx.* New England and Now Jersey patterns. In tlie latter 
this character is lilended, not merged with tlic manners, opinions and 
dialect of Kentucky. Illinois though a free state, has a clear preponde- 
rance of Kentucky nalionrdity. Kentucky, 'J’eniiessoc, Missouri, the 
upper part of Alabama and Arkansas, have distinct manners in which 
the nationality of Kentucky is the ground color. The country still more 
south, peopled with large planters of cotton and sugar cane, with nuine- 
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rous gangs of slaves, Iiave tlie jKJcnllar manni 3ts, that liave naturally grown 
out of their coi\dition. On these states looi, esi>ccially on Louisiana, we 
begin io discern the distinct impress and i nflueiicc of French tempera- 
«nent and manners. Tliese shades of differe nee arc very distinctly visible 
topersonsi who have been long and intimate ly acquainted with tlie people 
of the different regions, where tliey are marl ced. 

But young as the country is, variousl}' constituted and combined, 
as are the elements of its population, ihci e is already marked, and it is 
•every year more fully developed, a distinctive character of the western 
|)eople. A traveller from the Atlantic citicij, and used only to their man- 
ners, descending from Pittsburgh, or WhecliiDg, the Ohio and the Miaaas- 
sippi in a steam bont of the larger class, will .iind on board, what may be 
considered fair samples, of all classes in our c ountry, except the fanners. 
To become conversant with the younger repre sentativesof the*yeomwiry, 
he must acquaint himself witli the crews of the descending flat boats. 
'Sufficiently copious specimens of the merchai its and traders, the, artixans 
tlie large planters, the speculators, and last, tliough not least, the ladies, 
will be seen on hoard the different steam boats descending to New 
Orleans, or on their return voyage. The manners, so aficeriained, will 
strike such a traveller as we have suppos ed, with as much novelty, 
distinctness, and we may add, if ho be notb’igoled and fastidious, with as 
much pleasure, saving the language, as thongh he had visited a country 
beyond the seas. The dialect is different. Tfie onunciation is di^rent. 
The pcjculiar and proverbial colloquy is different. The flgures and illus- 
trations, used in common parlance, are stri kingly diffi^rent. We regret, 
that fidelity to our picture, that frankness and truth compel us to admit, 
that llie frequency of jirofanily and strange curses is ordinarily an un- 
pleasant element in the conversation. The 8{X}aking is more rapid. 
The manner has more apjxjarancc of earnestness and abruptness. The 
common comparisons and analogies are drawn from different views and 
relations of things. Of course he is every moment reminded, that he is 
a stranger among a people, whose modes of laxistence and ways of think- 
ing are of a widely different character from those, in the midst of which 
lie was reared. 

Although we Ivive so often been described to tliis traveller, by the 
repulsive terms "backwoods men, gougers, ruffians, demi-savages^ a 
strange mixturr-, in tlie slang phrase, of^lie ‘horse and tlio alligator,’ 
we confidently ’iiazard the opinion, that when a little accustomed to the 
manners of thf.; better class of people among us, lie will institute a Com- 
parison between our people and Ins own, not unfavorable to us, Uliere 
IS evidently more ease and frankness, more readiness to meet a wislt 
to form an acquaintance, sufficient tact, when to advance, and how far, 
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«iid where to pause in thi^ effort; less holding back, less distrust,, less 
^ling as if the address ofl a stranger were an insult, or a degradation. 
There is inculcated and prabtised on board the steam boats a courtesy to 
ladies, which is delightful iti its proper extent; but which is here, some- 
times, apt to overstep thei modesty of nature, in the affectation, of a 
chivalrous deference, which would be considered misplaced, or ridiculous 
on the Atlantic shores. A series of acquaintances are readily and natur-; 
ally formed between fellow passengers, in their long descents to New 
Orleans, very unlike the cold, constrained, and almost repelling and 
hostile deportment of fellow passengers in the short st,age and steam 
boat passages in the Atlantic country. They are very different from the 
intimacies of fellow passengers in crossing the Atlantic, and infinitely 
more pleasant. Putting oiut of the question ennui, sea sickness, and the 
constant rolling of the vessel, circumstances so unpropilious to the culti- 
vation of pleasant intercourse, custom has prescribed a state and distance 
on shipboard, which cause, that cabin passengCTB often cross the oc^an to- 
gether, without acquiring any thing more than a speaking intimacy at 
the end of the voyage. Not so on these passages, where the; boat glides 
steadily and swiftly along the verge of the fragrant willows. The green 
shores are always seen with the same cotq) d? that takes? in tlie magni- 
ficent and broad wave of llie Mississippi. Refreshments come in from the 
shore. The passengers every day have their promenade. The claims of 
prescription on the score of wealth, family, office, and adventitious dis- 
tinctions of every sort, are in a measure laid aside, or pass for notJiing. 
The estimation, the worth and interest of a person are naturally tried on 
his simple merits, his powers of conversation, his innate civility, his ca]:?a- 
cities to amuse, and his good feelings. 

The distinctive character of the western people may l>o traced in its 
minuter shades to a thousand causes, among which are not only their new 
modes of existence, the solitary lives which they, who are not inhabitants 
towns, lead in remote and detached habitations, the greater part of 
the time, and the readier aptitude and zest, which fiiey will naturally have, 
when thus brought togetljer, as we have described above, to enjoy society ; 
but it chiefly rc.su]ts from the unchangeable physical formation of the 
eoltntiy. For instance, it has been remarked, that the inhabitants of tlie 
western country, when thrown upon the blue water, arc sailors almost at 
once. Their long inland water courses, at once the channels of convey- 
ance and communication, place them in primary nautical schools, train 
them to familiar acquaintance with all the methods of managing and 
propelling water crafts, and naturally ccmduct their thoughts from their 
Lj^erior forests, and their rural and secluded abodes, down to Uie ocean.. 
i ^ill and facility, tlius acquired, in being familiar with the move- 
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men4s of the cnnoe, the periogtie and skilf, almost fi om the days of infan* 
cy, give them the same dexterity and daring on the ocean, when they are 
at length* wafted down to its tempestuous bosom, with those who were 
reared on the shores of that element. But an inhabitant of the Atlantic 
shore can have but a faint conception of the sublime emotions, with which 
a young man reared in the silence and seclusion bf the western forests, 

■ ^irst beholds the illimitable extent of the < broad, flat sea.’ Every intelli- 
gent and gifted son of tlie West will be a poet for the first few hours 
of his sailing on the ocean, if sea sickness do not banish the visitings 
of the muse. 

Their forests and prairies concur with their inclinations and abundant 
leisure, to give them the spirit-stirring and adventurous habits of the 
t hase. Their early training to leave the endearments and the maternal 
nursing of home, for an absence of three or four months, on voyages of 
constant exposure, and often of a length of more than five hundred 
leagues, will naturally tend to create a character, widely unlike the 
more shrinking, stationary and regular habits of the people of the older 
•country. Multitudes, jicrhaps the majority of those in the middle walks 
of life in the Atlantic country, seldom extend their travels beyond their 
melro|>oliP, or their chief mart. Every part of tJie middle and northern 
slates is traversed in all directions by fine roads, on which are continually 
passing great numbers of stage coaches. In the West„ all this is very dif- 
ferent, There are rctads, indeed, some of which nature, and but a veiy 
few, art, has rendered tolerably passable. But the jiassing on them, even 
in the most populous districts is limited. The passages are seldom more 
than from village to village, settlement to settlement, and for tliemost 
part subservient to arriving at the real roads, the great turnpikes of the 
West, her long rivers. 

These rivers, which bound or intersect every state in the West, are of 
a character entirely unlike most of those, which flow east of the moun- 
tains. They arc narrow, deep, and to a person used only to the rivers of 
the East, and judging them by comparison and by their width, of an in- 
conceivable length of course. Their depth of water resulting from the 
narrowness of tJicir channels, and the level and alluvial country, through 
which for the most part they flow, render them almost universally suscep- 
tible of steam boat, or at least boat navigation. The instance of a young 
man of enlerjmse and standing, as a merchant, trader, planter, or even 
farmer, who has not made at least one trip to New Orleans, is uncommon 
From the upfKjr and even middle western slates, before the invention of 
steamboats, it was a voyage of long duration, and we may add, of more 
peril, than a voyage across the Atlantic. These rivers are still descended 
as before that invention, in boats of every description. In recently 
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making the descent fiorn Pittsburgh to Natchez, in an imeoramonJy low 
stage of the waters, we noted between two and tliree hundred descending 
boats, of ddferent descriptions, and of tlie larger class. The greatpr por- 
tion, however, were flat and keel boats. Almost all the erews, that 
descend on these boats, return on steam boats. An ascending steam 
boat carries from one t(» three hundred passengers; and the average 'trip 
from New Orleans to Louisville, or St. Louis, may be twelve days, 
and to Cinemnati thirteen. Every principal farmeu*, along the great 
water courses, builds rt flat boat and sends to New Orleans the produce of 
his farm in it. Thun a great proportion oftlie males of the West, of a 
relative standing and situation in life to be most likely to impress their 
opinions and manner^J uix)n society, have made tliis jmssage to New Or- 
leans. They have pJidSsed through dilfcrent states and regions, have been 
more or less conversl^nt with men of different nations, languages and 
manners. They have experienced that expansion of mind, which can not 
fail to be produced by traversing long distances of country, and viewing 
different forms of muture and society. Each flat or keel boat, that ha.s 
descended from Pittsburgh or the Missouri, to New Orleans, could pub- 
lish a journal of no inconsiderable interest. The descent, il'in autumn, 
baa probably occupied fifiy days. Until the boatmen had passed the 
month of the Ohio, they must have been in some sense amphibious ani- 
mals continually getting into the water, to work their boat off slioals and 
sandbars. The remainder of the descent was amidst all the dangers (d‘ 
sawyers, sandbars, snags, storms, jx»ints of islands, wreck heaps, difliculty 
and danger of landing, and a great many anomalous trials and dangers. 
The whole voyage is a scene of anxiety, cxi)osure and labor. 

It follows, that tliC habits of the whole people of the West must as 
necessarily receive a peculiar bent and impulse, as tlioso of Marblehead, 
Cape Cod, and Nantucket, in Massachusetts. The influence of these 
causes is already visibly impressed upon the manners and thoughts of 
the people. They are the manners of people accustomed, on going on 
board a steam boat, to see it fitted up with a glaring of splendor and 
display, perhaps not always in the best taste, but peculiarly calculated to 
captivate and dazzle the youtljful eye. They come to this crowded 
scene of gaiety and splendor, this little moving city, from the solitudes 
of forests and prairies, and remote dwellings. They find themselves 
amidst a mass of people, malp and female, dressed as much as tlieir 
means wiff allow. There are cards, and wine, and novels, and young 
people, and all conceivable artificial excitements, to stir up the 
youthful appetite for hilarity. When we consider what temptations tlicse 
long and nocessarily intimate associations present to minds, often not 
regulated by religious discipline, training or example, to undue 
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j^raicty, galliintry, intoxication and gambling, it is as surprising, as it is 
iioriorable to tlie diaraclcr of the West, that lliese voyages are generally 
terminated in so much quietness, morality and friendship. 

It is true, tlie gay, the young, dashing and reckless spirits of the 
community are thus brought in contact, to act, and re-act uptm each 
other and society. But there are always some graver spirits on the 
steam boats, whoso presence inspires a certain degree of awe and re- 
straint. — A keen sense of the necessity of strong and unvarying regula- 
tions has created rigid rules, at least upon the better of them, for regulating 
the temporary intercourse on board; and on the whole, there is an air of 
mucli more decorum and quietness, than could be inferred from knowing 
ibe circumstances of these temporary associations. 

In tracing the result of these effects, we discover, that the idea of 
distance is very different in the head of a west country man from the same 
idea, as entertained by llic inhabitant of Lancaster in Pennsylvania, or 
Worcester in Massachusetts. The conversation of the former indicates, 
tliat his train of tliinking is modelled by images drawn from great distances 
on long rivers, from extensive trips on steam boats, long absence from 
homo, and familiarity with exposure, and the habit of looking danger and 
deoti, in the face. Were it not foreign to the objects of this article, a 
thousand amusing examples could be given. The vocabulary of figures 
drawn from boats and steam boats, the phrases, metaphors, allusions, that 
grow out of tiio peculiar modes of life of tlus people, are at once amusing, 
singular and copious. The stump speech of a western aspirant for the 
favors of the people has a very appropriate garnish from tliis vocabulary, 
and compared w ith tljat of an Atlantic demagogue, would finely illustrate 
his peculiar modes of thinking. 

The point most to our purpose in these remarks is, to enquire what 
influence this, and other great operating causes have upon the character, 
maimers and morals of tlie people? It must be admitted, that while 
these frequent trips up and down the river, and more than all to j^ew 
Orleiins, give to tlie young people, and those who impart authority, 
impulse and tone to fashion and opinion, an air of society, ease and 
<;onfidence; tlie young are apt at the same time to imbibe from the con- 
tagion of example, habits of extravagance, dissipation, and a rooted 
attachment to a wandering life. 

Religious Ciiakactkb of the Western Peotlb. An experiment 
is making in this vast country, which must ultimately contain so many 
millions of people, on the broadest scale on which it has ever lieen made, 
whether religion, as a national distinction of character, can be maintained 
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without any legislative aid, or even recognition by the government. If 
there be any reference to religion, in any of the constitutions and enact- 
ments, in the western country, beyond the simple, occasional grantiri'g ol' 
a distinct incorporation, it manifests itself in a guarded jealousy of the 
interference of any religious feeling, or influence witli the tenor of 
legislation. In most of the constitutions, ministers of the gos|)el are 
expressly interdicted from any office of profit or trust, in the gift of 
the i)oople. In none of the enactments are there any provisions for the 
support of any form of worship whatever. But if it be inferred from 
this, that religion occupies little or no place in the thoughts of the people,* 
that there are no forms of worship, and few ministers of tlie gospel, no 
inference can be wider from the fact. It is tlie settled ix)Iitical maxim 
of the West, that religion is a concern entirely between the conscience 
and God, and ought to be left solely to his guardiansliip and care. The 
people are generally averse to binding themselves by any previous h^gal 
obligation to a pastor for services stipulated to he performed. It is (he 
gcmeral impression, that he ought to derive his support from voluntary 
contributions, after services performed, and uninfluenced by any antece- 
dent contract or understanding. There are many towns and villages,, 
where other modes prevail j but such is the general standing fechng of 
the West. 

Hence, except among the Catholics, there are very few settled pastors, 
in the sense in which that phrase is understood in New England and the 
Atlantic cities. Most of ffie ministers, that are in some sense perma- 
nent, discharge pastoral duties not only in their individual societies, but 
in a wide district about them. The range of duties, the emolument, the 
estimation, and in fact the whole condition of a western pastor, arc 
widely different from an Atlantic minister. In each case, there are 
peculiar immunities, pleasures and inconveniences, growing out of the 
differences of condition. We do not undertake to balance the advanta- 
ges in fevor of either. It has been an hundred times represented, and 
in every form of intelligence, in the eastern religious publications, that 
there were few preachers in the country, and tliat whole wide districts 
had no religious instruction, or forms of worship whatever. We believe, 
from a survey, certainly very general, and we trust, faitliful, that tliere 
are as many preachers, in proportion to the people, as there are in the 
Atlantic country. A circulating phalanx of Metliodists, Baptists and 
Cumberland Presbyterians, of Atlantic missionaries, and of young elcves 
of the Catholic theological seminaries, from the redundant mass of 
unoccupied ministers, both in die Protestant and Catholic countries, 
pervades this great valley with its numerous detachments, from Pittsburgh, 
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lh6 mountaifts^ tlie lakes, and tlie Missouri, to the gulf of Mexico. They 
ViM pursue the interests of their several denominations in tlieir own way, 
and jgenerally in profound peace. 

* It is true, a serious mind can not fail to observe with regret, the want 
of the permanent and regular moral influence of settled religious institu- 
tions. The regular ‘church going bell,’ to our ear, such a delightful 
peal on the sabbath, is not often heard in tlie western villages with the 
recurrence of tliat day; and there is something of tranquil sobriety, of 
elevated and just notions of morals, tlie influence of wliich is so imme> 
.diately perceived in a country, where regular worship prevails, that in the 
more unsettled districts of this country, is felt as a painful privation, But 
if we except Arkansas and Louisiana, there is every where else an abund- 
ance of some kind of preaching. The village papers on all sides contain 
printed notices, and written ones are affixed to the public places, notify- 
ing what arc called ‘ meetings.’ A traveller in a clerical dress does not 
fail to be asked, at the public houses, where he stops, if he is a preacher, 
and if he wishes to notify a meeting. 

There are stationary preachers in the towns, particularly in Ohio* But 
in tlie rural congregations through the western country beyond Ohio, 

■ ii is seldom that a minister is stationary for more than two months. A 
ministry of a year in one place may be considered beyond the common 
duration. Nine tenths of the religious instruction of the country is 
given by people, w'ho itincraie, and who are, with very few exceptions, 
notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, men of great zeal 
and sanctity. These earnest men, who have little to expect from pecu- 
niary support, and less from the prescribed reverence and influence, which 
can only apjiertain to a stated ministry, find, at once, that every thing 
de^iends upon tlie cultivation of popular talents. Zeal for the great cause, 
mixed, perhaps, imperceptibly, with a spice of earthly ambition, and the 
latent emulation and pride of our natures, and otlier motives, which 
unconsciously influence, more or less, the most sincere and the most 
disinterested, the desire of distinction among their cotemporaries and 
their bretliren, and a rcacliing struggle for the fascination of popularity, 
goad tliem on to study all the means and arts of winning tlie people. 
Travelling from raontli to month tlirough dark forests, with such ample 
time and range for deep thought, as lliey amble slowly on horseback along 
their peregrinations, the men naturally^ acquire a jiensive and romantic 
turn of thought and expression, as we Uiink, favorable to eloquence. Hence 
the preaching is of a highly popular cast, and its first aim is to excite the 
feelings. — Hence, too, excitements, or in religious parlance ‘awakenings,’ 
are common in aU this region. Living remote, and consigned the greater 
pari of the time, to the musing loneliness of their condition in the square. 
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clearing of the forest, or the jprdiie; when they congregate on tWe 
exciting occasions, society itself is a novelty, and on excitement. 

{)eopIe are naturally more sensitive and entlmsiastic, tlian in iha older 
countries. A man of rude, boisterous, but native eloquence, rises among 
these children of the forest and simple nature, with liis voice pitched 
Upon the tones, and bis utterance thrilling with that awful tlieme, to which 
each string of the human heart every where responds,* and while the 
woods echo his vehement declamations, his audience is alternately dis' 
solved in tears, awed to profound feeling, or falling in spasms. This 
country opens a boundless theatre for strong, earnest and unlettered 
eloquence $ and the preacher seldom has extensive influence, or usefulness 
who does not possess some touch of tliis power. 

These excitements have been prevalent, within the two or three past 
years, in the middle western states; chiefly in Tennessee, and for the 
most part under the ministry of the Cumberland Presbyterians. Some* 
times it influences a settlement, or a town; and sometimes, as there, 
spreads over a state. The people assemble, as to an imposing spectacle. 
They pour from their woods, to hear the new preacher, whoso fame has 
travelled before him. The preaching has a scenic effect. It is a theme 
of earnest discussion, reviewing, comparison, and intense interest. 

None, but one who has seen, can imagine the interest, excited in a 
district of country, perhaps, fifty mileS in extent, by the awaited approach 
of the time for a camp meeting; and none, but one who has seen, can 
imagine how profoundly the preachers have understood what produces 
effect, and how well they have practised upon it. Suppose tlic scene to 
be, where the most extensive excitements and the roost frequent camp 
meetings have been, during the two past years, in one of the beautiful 
and fertile valleys among the mountains of Tennessee. Tlie notice has 
been circulated two or throe inontlis. On the ai>poinled day, coaches, 
chaises, wagOns, carts, people on horseback, and multitudes travelling 
from a distance on foot, wagons with provisions, mattresses, tents, and 
arrangements for the stay of a week, are seen hurrying from every point 
towairis the contra! spot. It is in tire midst of a grove of those beautiful 
and lofty trees, natural to the vallios of Tennessee, in its deepest verdure, 
and beside a spring branch, for tlie requisite supply of water. 

The ambitious and wealthy arc there, because in this region optnion 
is all-powerful ; and they are there, either to extend their influence, or 
that tiieir absence may not be noted, to dimmish it. Aspirants for office 
are there, to electioneer, and gain popularity. Vast numbers are there 
from simple curiosity, and merely to enjoy a spectacle. The young and 
tlie beautiful are there, with mixed motives, wiiich it wore best not 
severely to scrutinize. Children are there, their young eyes glistening 
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file intense interest of eager curiosity. Tiie middle ag^ fatherft 
aim mothers of families are there, with llie sober views of people, whoso 
plans i» life are fixed, and wailing calmly to hear. Men and women of 
hoary hairs are there, with such tlioughts, it may he hoped, as their years 
invite. — Such is the congregation consisting of thousands. 

A host of preachers of different denominations are there, some in the 
► earnest vigor and aspiring desires of youth, waiting an opportunity for 
display; others, who have proclaimed the gospel, as pilgrims of the cross, 
from the remotest north of our vast country to tlie shores of the Mexican 
gulf, and ready to utter the words, the feelings and the experience, which 
they have treasured up in a travelling ministry of fifty years, and whose 
accents, trembling with age, still more impressively fiian their words, an- 
nounce, tliat they will soon travel, and preach no more on the earth, are 
there. Such are the preachers. 

The line of tents is pitched j and the religious city grows tip in a few 
hours under the trees, beside the stream. Lamps are hung in lines among 
the branches; and the effect of tiieir glare upon the surrounding forest is, 
as of magic. The scenery of the most brilliant theatre in the world is a 
painting only for children, compared with it. Meantime the multitudes, 
witli die highest excitement of social feeling added to the general enthu- 
siasm of ex^Mjetation, pass from tent to tent, and interchange apostolic 
greetings and embraces, and talk of the coming solemnities. Their 
coffee and tea are prejiared, and their supper is finished. By this time 
the moon, for they take thought, to appoint the meeting at the proper 
time of the moon, begins to show its disk above the dark summits of the 
mountains; and a few stars are seen glimmering through the intervals of 
tiie branches. The whole constitutes a temple wortliy of the grandeur 
of God. An old man, in a dress of the quaintest simplicity, ascends 
a platform, wii>es the dust from his spectacles, and in a voice of suppressed 
emotion, gives out the hymn, of which the whole assembled multitude 
can recite the words, — and an air, in which every voice can join. We 
should deem poorly of the heart, that would not thrill, as the song is heard, 
like the ‘sound of many waters,’ echoing among the hills and mountains. 
Such are the scenes, fiie associations, and such the influence of external 
things upon a nature so ‘ fearfully and wonderfully’ constituted, as ours, 
tliat little effort is necessary on such a theme as religion, urged at such 
a place, under such circumstances, to fill Ibe heart and the eyes. The 
hoary orator talks of God, of eternity, a judgment to come, and all that 
is impressive ^beyond. He speaks of his ‘ experiences,’ his toils and 
travels, his persecutions and welcomes, and how many he has seen in 
hope, in peace and triumph, gathered to their fatliers; and when he s|teaks 
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of the short space that remains to him, his only regret is, that he can.no 
tmre prociaim^ in tlie silence of deatli, the mercies of his cruci£k>d 
Bedeemer. 

There is no nOed of the studied trick of oratory, to produce in such 
a place the deepest movements of the heart. No wonder, as the speaker 
pauses to dash the gathering moisture from his own eye, that his audi- 
ence are dissolved in tears, or uttering the exclamations of penitence. 
Nor is it cause for admiration, that many, who poised themselves on an 
estimation of higher intellect, and a nobler insensibility, than the crowdj 
catch the infectious feeling, and become women and children in tlieir 
turn; and though they ‘came to mock, remain to pray.’ 

Notwithstanding all, that has been said in derision of these spectacles, 
so common in this region, it can not be denied, that the influence on tiic 
whole, is salutary, and tlie general bearing upon the great interests of 
the community, good. It will be long, before a regular ministry can Ixj 
generally supported, if ever. In place of that, notliing tends so strongly 
to supply the want of the influence, resulting from the constant duties 
of a stated ministry, as the recurrence of these explosions of feeling, 
which shake the moral world, and purify its atmosphere, until tlio accu- 
mulating seeds of moral disease require a similar lustration again. 

Whatever be the cause, tlie cflect is certain, that through the state of 
Tennessee, parts of Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, these excitements have produced a palpable change in die habits 
and manners of the people. The gambling and drinking shops are 
deserted : and the people, that used to congregate there, now go to the 
religious meetings. The Methodists, too, have done great and incalcu- 
lable good. They are generally of a character, education and training, 
that prepare them for the elements, upon which tliey are destined to 
operate. They speak the dialect understand the interests, and enter 
into the feelings of tlieir audience. They exert a prodigious and incal- 
culable bearing upon the rough backwoods men; and do good, where 
more polished, and trained ministers would preach without effect. No 
mind, but His, for whom they labor, can know, how many profane they 
have reclaimed, drunkards they have reformed, and wanderers diey have 
brought home to God. 

The Baptists, too, and tlie missionaries from the Atlantic country, 
seeing such a wide and open fleld before them, labor with great diligence 
and earnestness, operating generally upon another class of the commu- 
nity. The Catholics are both numerous and zealous; and, perfectly 
united in spirit and interest, form a compact phalanx, and produce the 
of moral union. From their united exertions it iiappeus, that over 
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tliia country, among all tlie occasions for public gathering^} which, 
ilom their rareness excite the greater interest, religious meetings are by 
far the most numerous. 

That part of Pennsylvania and Virginia west of the mountains has a. 
predominance of Presbyterians. The great stale of Ohio is made up of 
such mixed elements, tiiat it would be difficult to say, wliich of ail the secta 
prevails. As a general cliaracteristic, tlic people are strongly inclioed 
to attend on some kind of religious worship. — Presbyterians and Baptists 
.strive for the ascendency in Kentucky. Methodists and Cumberland 
Presbyterians are numerous. They, probably, have the ascendency in 
Tennessee, and they are making great efforts in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Methodists are the prevailing denomination in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama. Catholics have an undisputed 
ascendency in Louisiana and Florida. They have many societies in 
Missouri and Illinois. They are prevalent in a portion of Kentucky, 
and have a respectable seminary at Bairdstown. Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and Catholics are the prevailing denominations of the West.* 

Pursuits or the People. Manufacturers, &c. Western Pennsyl- 
vaniri is a manufacturing region, and along with Ohio, is the New England 
of the West. The i»eople bring down die Alleghany, clear and fine pine 
plank; deliyering them along the whole course of the Ohio, and sending 
great quantities even to New Orleans. These pines, of which the houses in 
New Orleans are finished, waved over the streams of New York, and are 
despatched in raffs and flat boats, after being sawed into plank, from 
Oleanne point. From the Monongahela is sent the rye whiskey, which 
is so famous in tlie lower country. On the Youghiogheny and Mononga* 
hela, at Connelsville on the former, and Brownsville on the latter, are 
important manufactories, chiefly of iron. Pittsburgh has been called the 
Birmingham of America; though lliat honor, is keenly disputed by her 
rival Cincinnati. There are numerous manufacturing towns in Ohi^, of 
which, after Cincinnati, Zanesville and Steubenville are the chief. All 
this region, in numerous streams, calculated for water power, in a salu- 
brious climate, in abundance of pit coal, in its position, and the genius 
and habits of its inhabitants, is naturally adapted to become a manufac- 
liiring country. Materials for articles of prime necessity, as salt, iron 
and glass, exist in the most ample abuiidance. Pittsburgh, blackened 
with, the smoke of pit coal, and one quarter of Cincinnati, throwing up 
columns of smoke from the steam ffictories, may be considered as great 


* For table of religious sects, see Appendix, table No. VI. 
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iiQAiiEliMiturmg estaUliahmenfs. If we except the cordage, bale rop^ 
bagging, and other articles of hempen fabric, manufactured in Kentuc^ 
the chief part of the western manufactures originates in west Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. There are some indications, that Indiana will pod^ess 
a manufacturing spirit; and there are separate, incipient establishments 
of this kind, more or less considerable, in every state, but Louisiana and 

These manufactures consist of a great variety of articles of prime 
necessity, use and ornament. The principal are of iron, as castings oC 
all sorts; and almost every article of ironmongery, that is manufactured 
in the world. This manufacture is carried on to an immense extent. 

Glass is manufactured in various places, at present, it is supposed, 
nearly to an amount, to supply the country. Manufactures in woollen 
and cotton, in pottery, in laboratories, as white and red lead, Prussian 
blue, and the colors generally, the acids and other chemical preparations, 
in steam power machinery, saddlery, wheel irons, wire drawing, buttons, 
knitting needles, silver plating, Morrocco leatlier, articles in brass and 
hats, boots and shoes, breweries, tin, and other metals, cabinet 
work; in tdiort, manufactures subservient to the arts, and to domestic 
subsistence, are carried on at various places in the western country with 
great spirit. Ohio has imbibed from her prototype, New England, manu- 
facturing propensities; and w© have lieard it earnestly contested, that 
her capabilities for being a great manufacturing country, were even 
superior to those of New England. It ijs affirmed, that, taking the whole 
year into consideration, her climate is more favorable to health; and 
there can be no question, that in her abundance of fuel, pit coal, and iron 
and the greater profusion of the raw material of manufactures in general, 
she has greatly the advantage, 

^ tite state of Kentucky, hemp is raised to a considerable extent; and 
in its diffierent manufactures constitutes a material article in her exports. 
Salt is manufactured through all the western country in sufficient abun- 
dance for home consumption. Shoes, hats and clothing, to a considerable 
extent, are yet imported from abroad into some of the western states. 
But as we have remarked, the far greater part of the people are farmers. 
In west Pensylvania and Virginia, in Ohio and Kentucky, in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and a part of Tennessee, the same articles are grown, and 
sent abroad, to wit, flour, cormand the small grains; pulse, potatoes, and 
the other vegetables; fruit, as apples, fresh and dried, dried peaches, and 
other preserved fruits; beef, pork, cheese, butter, poultry, venison bams, 
live cattle, hogs and horses. The greater part of the flour is sent from 
Ohio and Kentucky; though Indiana, Illinois and Missouri are following 
the example with great vigor. Wheat is grown with more ease in Illinois 
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and Missouri than in the other states. Ohio has gone coitsiderably into 
Itiie culture of yellow tobacco. — ^Tobacco is one of the staples of Kentucky 
export. Cattle, hogs and horses are sent to New Orleans extsniMwly 
from Illinois and Missouri, as are, also, lead and peltries. In Axicansas, 
part of Tennessee, all Alabama and Mississippi, cotton is the chief object 
of cultivation. Grains, and other materials of nutriment, are only raised 
in subservience to this culture. The cultivation of Louiaana, and a 
part of Florida, is divided between cotton and sugar. 

The cultivation in all the states, except Ohio, Indiana and Illinois is 
chiefly performed by slaves, of whose character, habits and condition we 
have yet to treat. The farms in Ohio and Indiana are generally of 
moderate size, and the cultivators do not materially differ in their habits 
from tliose of the northern Atlantic states. In Kentucky, Illinois 
and Missouri, they are more addicted to what is called ‘cropping,’ 
that is, devoting the chief attention to the cultivation of one article. 
In all the states, save those, that cultivate cotton and sugar, they 
•make, on an ai’erage, sixty bushels of maize to the acre: and the cultiva- 
tion consists in ploughing two or three times between the rows, during 
the growing of the crop. From eighty to an hundred bushels are not 
an uncommon crop, and manuring is scarcely yet thought of in cul- 
tivation. The good lands in llbnois and in Missouri yield from twenty 
five to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. The cultivation is on prairie, 
or bottom land ; and as the soil is friable, loose and perfectly free from 
stones, and on the prairies from every other obstruction, farming is not 
laborious and difficult, as in hard rough, and rocky grounds. The ease 
and abundance, with which all the articles of the country are produced, is 
one of the chief objects of complaint. The necessary result is, that they 
are raised in such abundance, as to glut the market at New Orleans, and 
used often not to bring enough to pay the ex]>enses of transportation* 
All tliis has been recently so changed by the effects of our canals, the 
rapid influx of immigration, and flic levelling tendency of the inc^as- 
ed facilities of transport, that the price of western produce is fast approx- 
imating the Atlantic value. A natural result of this order of things will 
be, that the west will soon export four times its former amount of flour, 
and other produce. 

From the cheapness of corn, and the abundance of ‘ mast,’ as it is 
called, in the woods, hogs, too, are easily multiplied, frfr beyond the 
wants of tlie people. Pork is becoming one of the great staples of all 
the western states, except those, that grow cotton and sugar. Cincinnati 
is decidedly the largest pork market in the United States. Prodigious 
numbers of swine are slaughtered there, and the business of barrelling it, 
and epring bacon for exportation is one of the most important sources of 
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its tjrade* Cattle^ and swine when carried to New Orleans command a 
Oiir pfrice. Horses are an important and increasing article ef export. 
Orcimids north of 36® pittsper, perhaps, better than in any otlier country;, 
and apples and eider are already important articles of exportation, and 
will soon be more so; for no where do apple trees grow with more ra^ 
pidity and beauty, and sooner and more amply load themselves with fruit.. 
Venison and deer id^ins, honey and beeswax are commonly received in 
the country stores, in pay for goods. From Missouri, peltries, furs and 
lead, ftcun the lUtnois mines, and from those in the Missouri mine region,^ 
are the chief articles of present export. The amount of export of tliese 
articles, together with tlie cotton and sugar of the southern country, und 
the prodigious quantities of whiskey from aJl the western states will be 
seen by recurrence to the table of exports,*"^ 

Modes of conveyance to market. Water carriage,. &c. From the 
northern and eastern parts of this valley, no inconsiderable amount of the 
produce and articles of the West finds its way to the eastern country by 
the canals and on tlie lakes. Cleveland and Sandusky, on lake Erie, are 
deriving importance from being places of shipment from Ohio over the 
lakes. The northern garrisons are beginning to be supplied \vith provi- 
sions from Illinois and Missouri, by the way of Chicago and lake Michigan. 
Horses, cattle and swine to a large amount, are driven over the moun- 
tains from Ohio and Kentucky. So early as 1813-14, in one year, four 
thousand and fifty five transport wagons were numbered from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh. Many of tliem found a return load of articles of tlie 
West. Much of this transport, which lias vastly increased since that 
time, now takes place on the great Pennsylvania canal, which wants the 
completion of an interval of no great distance among the mountains, to 
be an entire water communication between Pliiladelphia and Pittsburgh^ 
and tlie longest continued canal in the United States. The Ohio and 
Erie canal is nearly complete, and greatly adds to the facility of 
transport ftom the west to the east. Hail roads will concur to the same 
result; and when tlie contemplated rail-roads and canals shall be in 
operation, the Western country will be placed more nearly on an equality 
with tlie sea-board, in regard to a market. 

At present, liowevcr, the grea ter part of the commercial intercourse of 
tlie country is yet with New Orleans, by tlie rivers and the Mississippi, in 
boats. These are so various ia their kinds, and so curious in their con. 
8truction,« that it would be difficult to reduce them to specific classes 
and divisions. No form of water craft so whimsical, no shape so out- 


♦See Appendix, table No. VIL 
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lajidish, can well be imagined, but what, on descending from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans, it may some where be seen lying to the shore, or floating 
on th^ river. The New York canal is generating monstrous eonceptions 
of this sort; and there will soon be a rivalry between the East and the 
West, which can create the most ingenious floating river monsters of 
passage and transport. 

The barge is of the size of an Atlantic schooner^ with a raised and out- 
landish looking deck. It had sails, masts and rigging not unlike a sea 
- vess(?l, and carried from fifty to an hundred tons. It required twenty-five 
or thirty hands to work it up stream. On the lower courses of the Mis- 
sissippi, when the wind did not serve, and the waters were high, it was 
worked up stream by the operation, that is called ‘ warping,^— a most 
laborious, alow and difficult mode of ascent, and in which six or eight 
miles a day was good progress. It consisted in having two yawls, the 
one in advance of the other, carr3nng out a warp of some hundred yards 
in lengtii, making it fast to a tree, and then drawing the barge up to that 
tree by the Warp. When that warp was coiled, the yawl in advance had 
another laid, and so on alternately. From ninety to an hundred days 
was a tolerable passage from New Orleans to Cincinnati. In this way 
the intercourse between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, 
and St. Louis, for the more important purposes of commerce, was kept 
up with New Orleens One need only read the journal of a barge on 
such an ascent, to comprehend the full value of tlie invention of steam 
boats. They are now gone into disuse, and we do not remember to have 
seen a barge for some years, except on the waters above the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

The keel boat is of a long, slender and elegant form, and generally 
carries from fifteen to thirty tons. Its advantage is in its small draft of 
water, and the lightness of its construction. It is still used on the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi in low stages of water, and on all the boatable 
streams where steam boats do not yet run. Its propelling power i% by 
oars, sails, setting poles, the cordelle, and when the waters are high, and 
Vie boat runs on the margin of the bushes, ‘ bush-whacking,’ or pulling up 
by the bushes. Before the invention of steam boats, these boats were 
used ih the proportion of six to one at the present time. 

The ferry flat is a scow-boat, and when used as a boat of descent for 
families, has a roof, or covering. These rfre sometimes, in tlie vernacu- 
lar phrase, called ‘ sleds.’ The Alleghany or Mackinaw skiff, is a covered 
skiff, carrying from six to ten Ions; and is much used on the Alleghany, 
the Illinois, and the rivers of the upper Mississippi and Missouri. Periogues 
are sometimes bolloi,ved from one very large tree, or from the trunks of two 
trees united, and ^fitted with a plank rim. They carry from one to three 
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tans. There are common skiffs, canoes and ^ dug-outs,’ for tlie conve- 
nience of crossing the rivers; and a select company of a few travellers 
often descend in them to New Orleans. Hunters and Indians^ and 
sometimes passengers, make long journeys of ascent of the rivers in 
them. Besides these, there are anomalous water crafts, that can hardly 
be reduced to any class, used as boats of passage or descent. We havo 
seen flat boats, worked by a wheel, which was driven by the cattle, that 
were conveying to the New Orleans market. There are horse boats of 
various constructions, used for the most part as ferry boats; but sometimes 
as boats of ascent. Two keel boats are connected by a platform. A 
pen holds the horses, wliich by circular movement propel wheels. We 
saw United States’ troops ascending tlie Missouri by boats, propelled 
by tread wheels; and we have, more than once, seen a boat moved 
rapidly up stream by wlieels, after the steam boat construction, propelled 
by a man turning a crank. 

But tl>e boats of passage and conveyance, tliat remain after the inven- 
tion of steam boats, and are still important to those objects, are keel 
boats and flats. The flat boats are called, in the vernacular phrase, 

‘ Kentucky flats,’ or ‘ broad horns.’ Tliey are simply an oblong ark, 
with a roof slightly curved from the centre to shed rain. They are gen- 
erally about fifteen feet wide, and from fifty to eighty, and sometimes an 
hundred feet in length. The limbers of tlie bottom are massive beams ; 
and tliey are intended to be of great strength; and to carry a burden of 
from two to four hundred barrels. Great numbers of cattle, hogs and 
horses are conve>ed to market in them. We have seen family boats of 
this description, fitted up for the descent of families to the lower country, 
with a stove, comfortable apartments, beds, and arrangements for com- 
modious habitancy. Wc see in them ladies, servants, cattle, horses, 
sheep, dogs and poultry, all floating on the same bottom ; and on (he roof 
the looms, plouglis, spinning wheels and domestic implements of the 
family. 

Much of tlie produce of the upper country, even after tlie invention 
of steam boats, continues to descend to New Orleans in Kentucky flats 
They generally carry three hands ; and perliaps a supernumerary fourth 
hand, a kind of supercargo. This boat, in the form of a parallelogram, 
lying flat and dead in the water, and with square timbers below its bottom 
planks, and carrying such a great weight, runs on a sandbar with a 
strong headway, and ploughs its timbers into the sand; and it is, of 
course, a work of extreme labor to get the boat afloat again. Its form 
and its weight render it difficult to give it a direction with any power of 
oars. Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets around. When it has 
at length cleared tlie shallow waters, and gained the lieavy current oi' 
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tiie Mississippi, the iandinj? such an unwieldly water craft, in such a 
C4jrrent, is a matter of no little dilficiilty and danger. 

All the toil, and danger, aifd exjjosure, and moving accidents of this 
long and perilous voyage, are hidden, however, from tlie inhabitants, who 
contemplate the boats floating by tlieir dwellings on beautiful spring 
mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild and delicious temperature 
of the air, the delightful azure of the sky of this country, the fine bottom 
on the one Jiaiid, and the romantic bluff on the other, the broad and 
smooth stream rolling calmly down the forest, and floating the boat 
gently forward, present delightful images and associations to the be- 
holders. At this time there is no visible danger, or call for labor. The 
boat lakes care of itself; ajid little do the beholders iiiivaginc, how differ- 
ent a scene may be presented in half an hour. Meantime one of the 
hands scrajK^s a violin, and the others dance. Greetings, or rude defian- 
ces, or trials of wit, or jjroflera of love to the girls on tlie shore, or saucy 
nuissages, are scattered Indween them and tlie spectators along the 
.hanks. The boat glides on, until it disap|jcars behind the point of 
w'ood. At this moment, perhaps, the bughj, with which all the boats are 
provided, strikes up its note in tlie distance over the water. These scenes, 
and lfu.se notes, Cihoing from the bluffs of (ho beautiful Ohio, have a 
charm for the imagination, which althougli licard a thousand times re- 
p(;ated, at all hours and in all positions, present the image of a templing 
and charming youthful existence, that naturally inspires a wish to be a 
boatman. 

No wonder, that to the young, who are reared in these remote regions, 
with tJint restless curiosity, which is fostered by solitude and silence, 
and who witness scenes like this so frequently, the severe and unremit- 
ting labors of agri<'.ulture, performed directly in the view of such specta- 
cles, should become tasteless and irksome. No wonder, that the young, 
along the banks of t he great streams, should detest the labors of the field, 
and embrace every opportunity, either openly, or, if minors, covertly to 
escape, and devote themselves to the pernicious employment of boating. 

S^In this view wo may account for the detestation of the inhabitants, along 
these great streams, of steam boats, which are continually diminisliing 
the immbcr of all other boats and boatmen, and which have already with- 
drawn, probably ten tiiousand from that employment. We have seen, 
what is the character of this employment, notwithstanding all its seduc- 
tions, In no employment do the hands so soon wear out. It is compar- 
tively but a few years, since these waters have been navigated in any way. 
Yet at every bend, and every high point of the rivers, where you go <m 
shore for a moment, you may expect to see the narrow mound, and the 
rude mouument, and the coarse memorial carved on an adjoining tree by 
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brother boatmen, to mark the spot, where an exhausted boatman yielded 
his breath and was buried. 

The bayou at New Madrid has an extensive and fine eddy, into wbicJi 
boats float, almost without exertion, and land in a remarkably line 
harbor. It may be fairly considered the central point, or the chief merid- 
ian of boats in the Mississippi valley. This bayou generally brings up 
the descending and ascending boats; and this is an excellent point of 
observation, from which to contemplate tlieir aspect, the character of boat- 
ing and tlie descriptions and the amount of produce from the upper 
country. You can here take an imaginary voyage to the falls of St. An- 
thony, or Missouri ; to the lead mine.s of Rock river, or to Chichago of lake 
Michigan ; to Tippicanoe of the WabasJi, Orlcannepoint of the Allegha- 
ny, Brownsville of the Monongahela, the Saline of the Kenhawa, or the 
mountains, round whose bases winds the Tennessee ; or, if you choose, 
you may take the cheap and rapid journey of thought along the courses of 
an hundred otlier rivers; and in the lap‘?e of a few days’ residence in the 
spring, at this point, you may see boats, which have arrived here from all 
these imagined places. One hundred boats have landed here in a day. — 
The boisterous gaiety of the hands, the congratulations ol accpiaintances, 
who have met here from immense distances, the moving picture of life ou 
board the boats, in the numerous animals, large and small, which they 
carry, their difierent ladings, tlie evidence of flu^ increasing agriculture 
above, and, more than all, the immense distnnc,es,\vnich they have already 
traversed, afford a copious fund of meditation. In one place there are 
boats loaded with pine plank, from tlie pine forests of the southwest of 
New York. In another quarter there are numerous boats with the ‘Yan- 
kee notions’ of Ohio. In anotlier quarter arc landed together the borts of 
‘ old Kentucky,’ with their whiskey, hemp, tobacco, bagging and bale 
rope; with all the articles of the produce of their soil. From Tennes- 
see there are the same articles, togetiier with boats loaded with bales of 
cotton. From Illinois and Missouri, cattle, horses, and the general pro- 
duce of the western country, together with peltry and lead from Missouri. 
Some boats are loaded with corn in bulk and in tlie ear. Others with barrels , 
of apples and potatoes, and great quantities of dried apples and peaches. 
Others have loads of cider, that lias been strengthened by boiling, or freez- 
ing. Otlier boats are loaded with furniture, tools, domestic and agricultural 
implements; in short, the numerous products of the ingenuity, specula- 
tion, manufacture and agriculture of the whole upper country of the 
West. They have come from regions, thousands of miles apart. They 
have floated to a common point of union. — The surface of the boats 
cover some acres. Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as invari- 
apjiendages. The piercing note of the chanticleer is heard. — ^The 
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cattle low. The horses trample, as in their stables. The swine utter the 
c>ica of fighting with each other. The turkeys gobble. The dogs of an 
hiipdfed regions become acquainted. The boatmen travel about from 
boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, agree to ‘ lash boats,’ as 
it is called, and form alliances to yield mutual assistance to each otlieron 
the way to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they 
spring on shore, to ‘ raise the wind’ in the village. If they tarry all night, 
as is generally the case, it is well for the jKJople of the town, if they 
do not become riotous in the course of the evening; in winch case, 
strong measures are adopted, and the proceedings on both sides are 
summary and decisive. With the first dawn all is bustle and motion ; 
and amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and harking of dogs, and 
crowing of the dunghill fowls, the fleet is in a half an hour all under way ; 
:md when the sun rises, nothing is seen, but the broad stream rolling on 
as before. Tlu.'sc boats unite once more at Natchez and New Orleans; 
and altliongh they live on the same river, it is improbable that they will 
•ever meet again on the earth. 

In passing below, we often see a number of boats lashed, and floating 
.toge^t'c r. In travelling over the roofs of the floating town, you have a 
consnlerablo walk. TJiese as.$ociations have vaiious objects. Boats 
so united, as is well known, float considerably faster. Perhaps the 
objtMif is to bartei, and obtain .supplies. Perhaps it is to kill beef, or 
f>ork, for fresh provisions. Apples, cider, nuts, dried fruit, whiskey, 
cider, jKjach brandy, and drains, are retailed; and the concern is for a 
while one of great merriment and good will. Unforeseen moral storms 
ill ise; and the partnership, which began in a frolic, ends in a quarrel. 
The aggrieved discharge a few mutual volleys of the compliments, usu- 
ally interchanged on such occasions, unlash, and each one manages his 
boat in his own way. 

The order of tilings in the western country naturally fosters a proj^ensity 
for a floating life on the water. The inhabitants will ultimately bqpome 
as fiimous, as the Chinese, for having their habitaiicy in boats. In time 
of high waters at Uie mouth of the OJiio, we were on board an immensely 
large flat boat, on which was ‘ kept a town,’ which had figured in the 
papers, as a place, that bade fair to rival the ancient metropolis of the 
Delta and the Nile. — The tavern, the retail and dram sliops, together 
with the inhabitants, and no small nhrnber of very merry customers, 
floated on the same bottom. We have seen a large tinner’s establishment 
floating down the Mississippi. It was a respectable manufactory; and 
the articles were sold wholesale and retail. There were three apart- 
ments, and a number of hands. When they had mended all the tin, and 
vended all, that they could sell in one place, they floated on to anotlier. 
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A piece goods store united with a bookstore is no uncommon establisJi- 
ment. We have heard of a large floating blacksmith’s establishment ; 
and of another, in which it was crmteinplated to work a trip hamrrer. 
Besides the numerous periogues, or singular looking Spanish and French 
trading retail boats, commonly called ‘ cliickcn tliicvcs,’ whicli scmir the 
rivers within an hundred leagues of A cw Orleans, there are on nil (be 
waters of the West retail trading b(»a(s. They are often lifted up with ?jo 
inconsiderable ingenuity and show. The goods arc fancifully arranged 
on shelves. The dclirafe hands of tlio vendor Vk'OiihJ hoar a comparison 
with those of the spruce clf*rk behind our city counters. Ev(‘ry considera- 
ble landing place on the waters of the Ohio and tlte JMississippi has in the 
spring a number of stationary and inhabited boats, lying by at the .shores. 
They are too often dram shops, and resorts of all kinds of had company. 
A severe inquiry ought to be instituted at all tliesc points, rospocling the 
inmates and practices oftlicso floating mansions of iriirnuty. 

There is no portion of the globes whore the invcnilion of steam boats 
should be so highly appreciated, as in the valley of the hlissis.^ippi. Thi.s 
invention deserves to be estiniatecl the most moinoraldo era of the West; 
and the name of ibc inventor ought to he hundi*(l down with glory to tJie 
generations to come. No triumph of art over the i^hstacles of naturif bus 
ever been so complete. But for thi.s invention, l}ii.‘5 valley iniglif have 
sustained a nation of fanners and planters; and tho eomforts, the art.s, 
refinements and intelligence of the day wouid have made tJieir way slowly 
from New Orleans to the Iakc.s, the sources of the JMis.sissippi, and the 
Rocky mountains. Thousands of boatmen would have been slowly and 
laboriously warping, and rowing, and p(»liiig,and cordrlling their boats, in 
a three months trip up these mighty and long sfroarns, wliieli are now 
ascended by steam boats in ten clays. It may be safely asserted, that in 
many respect;?, the improvements of fifty years without .steam boats, 
were brought to this country in five years after their invention. The dis- 
tant points of the Ohio and the Missi.ssippi used to be separated by 
distances and obstacles of transit more formidable, in the passing, than the 
Atlantic. These jxnnls are now brouglU into juxtaposition. Distances 
on the rivers are not indeed annihilated; but they are diminished to 
about an eighth of their former extent; and their difficulties and dangers 
are reduced even more than that. All tlie advantages of lung rivers, 
such as variety of soil, climate,' productions, remain divested of all the 
disadvantages of distance and difficulty of ascent. The day that com- 
memorates this invention, should be a holiday of interest, only second to 
that, which gave birth to the nation. 

ft is, perhaps, necessary to have something of the experience, which 
^have had, of the slowness, difficulty and danger of proj idling boats 
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against the current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the advantages 
of^this invention. — We have ascended the Mississippi in this way for 
fift)fc days in succession. We have had but too mucli of the same kind 
of experience on the other streams. We considered ten miles a day, as 
good progress. It is now refreshing, and it imparls a feeling of energy and 
power to the beholder, to see the large and beautiful steam boats scud- 
' ding up tlic eddies, as though on the wing. When they have run out the 
eddy, and strike iJie current, it is a still more noble spectacle. The 
* foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. The boat quivers for a 
moment with the concussion; and then, as though she had collected 
energy, and vanquished Jjcr enemy, she resumes her stately march, and 
mounts against the cun-ent five or six miles an hour. We have travelled 
ten days together between New Orleans and liOuisville, more than an 
hundred miles in a day against the stream. The difficulty of ascending 
used to be the only one, that was dreaded in the anticipation of a voyage 
of this kind. This ditliciiUy has new disapjioared, and the only one, 
that remains, is to furnish money for the trip. Even the expense, con- 
sidering the luxury of the fare, and accommodation, is more moderate, 
than could ]>e expected. A family in Pittsburgh wishes to make a social 
visit to a kindred family on Pod river. The trip, as matters now stand, 
is but two ifousaud miles, yervnnts, baggage, or ‘plunder,’ as the phrase 
is, the family and the f unily dog, ^at and parrot, all go together. In Uvelvo 
days they reach the point pro{»os{»d. Even tlie return is but a short 
voyage. Surely we must resist strong temptations, if we do not become 
a social people. You arc invited to a breakfast at seventy miles distance. 
You go on board the passing steam boat, and arc transported, during the 
night, so as to go out in the morning, and reach your appointment. The 
day will probably come, when the inhabitants of the warm and sickly 
regions of the lower points of the Mississippi will take their periodical 
migrations to the north, with the geese and swans, and with them return 
to the south in the autumn. • 

We have compared the most beautiful steam boats of the Atlantic 
v;aters with those of tlie Mississippi; and we have seen none, wdiich in 
splendor and striking eflect upon the eye, and tJie luxury and comfort of 
accommodation, surpass the Washington, Philadelphia, Lady of the Lake, 
Florida, and some others, on these waters. We have been amused in 
observing an Atlantic stranger, who had hdard us described by the phrase 
‘backwoods men,’ taking his first survey of such a steam boat If there 
be any ground of complaint, it is, that so much gorgeousness offends 
good taste, and seems to be in opposition to that social ease and comfort, 
which one would desire in such a place. Certainly, tliere can be no 
comparison between the comfort of the passage from Cincinnati to New 
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Orleans in such a steam boat, and a voyage at sea. Tho barren and 
boundless ejcpanse of waters soon tires upon every eye, but a seamaifs. 
And then there are storms, and the necessity of fastening the tables^and 
of holding to something, to keep in bed. Tliere is the insupportable 
nausea of sea sickness, and there is danger. Here you aie always near 
the shore, always see the green earth; can always eat, write and study 
undisturbed. You can always obtain cream, fowls, vegetables, fruit, fresh 
meat, and wild game, in their season, from the shore. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it difficult to describe 
his impressions upon descending the Mississippi for the first time in one 
of these steam boats, wliich we have named. lie contemidates the pro- 
digious construction, with its double tiers of cabins, and its separate 
establishment for the ladies, and its commodious arrangements for tiie 
deck passengers and tlic servants. Over head, about him, and below him, 
all is life and movement. He contemplates the splendor of the cabin, its 
beautiful finishing of the ricliest woods, its rich cai'ixjting, its mirrors and 
fine furniture, its sliding tables, its bar room, and all its arrangements for the 
accommodatiem of a hundred cabin passengers. The fare is sumptuous, 
and every thing in a style of splendor, order and quiet, far e.\ceodiiig 
most city taverns. You read, converse, walk, or sleep, as you choose. 
You are not burdened by the restraint of useless ceremony. The varied 
and verdant scenery shifts about you. Tho trees, the green islands, the 
houses on the shore, every tiling has an appearance, as by enchantment, 
of moving past you. The river fowl, with their white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight above you. The sky is bright. The river is 
dotted with boats above, beside, and below you. You hear the echo 
of their bugle reverberating from tlie woods. Behind the wooded point 
you see the ascending column of smoke, rising over tlie trees, whicii 
announces, that another steam boat is approaching you. The moving 
pageant glides through a narrow passage, between an island, thick set 
with young cotton woods, so even, so beautiful, and regular, tliat tiiey 
seem to have been planted for a pleasure ground, and the main shore. 
As you shoot out again into the broad stream, you come in view of a 
plantation, with all its busy and cheerful accomi>animents. At otlier 
limes you are sweeping along for many leagues together, where either 
shore is a boundless and pathless wilderness. A contrast is thus strongly 
forced upon the mind, of the highest improvement and the latest pre-emi- 
nent invention of art with the most lonely aspect of a grand but desolate 
nature, — the most striking and complete assemblage of splendor and 
comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating hotel, which carries, perhaps, 
hundreds of guests, with a wild and uninhabited forest, it may be an hun- 
dred miles in widtli, the abode only of bears, owls and noxious animals 
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Mississippi may ha fairly considered, as the grand trunk of water 
coi^municalioii, and Uie Missouri, lllinuis, Ohio, White, Arkansas and 
lied riyers, the main arteries. Each of these again has its own system 
of circulation. To ilie lakes, and the immense distances of the highest 
boatable waters of the Alleghany, Monongahcla, Kenhawa, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Yazoo, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas and Red rivers, add 
communications with all the shores and rivers of the northern lakes, the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic sea board by the Ohio and Erie 
• canal, and the Pennsylvania canal,* and the numerous connexions of all 
the western boatable waters by canals, to which tliese will naturally give 
birth, and wc may safely assert, that this valley is a sample entirely by itself 
on our glob(? of the ease and extent of inland water communications. 
New Orleans can not have less than 40,000 miles of interior navigation on 
all her lakes, bayous, and hundreds of boatable streams; without taking 
into view the added extent of the northern lakes, which will be connected 
with her by the Ohio canal. For water communication she lias no rival 
nor compeer; and she may be justly denominated the queen of rivers. 
*rhe whole western country is as strongly marked off from any other 
region bv ih^ number and extent of its navigable waters, as it is by the 
greater mugniiudc of its valley. 

We annex tlic .subjoined table, as a complete list of the names and 
the tonnage of llic sli’nm boats at present on tlie we.stern waters.’'^ 

Civil IIistorv. Our plan only admits a very brief summary of tlie 
more prominent points of those events, which may be supposed to have 
had a direct bearing upon the progress of the West. It will touch upon 
the discovery and settlement of Florida, and the country on the Missis- 
sippi; the first settlement of the eastern extremity of the valley by tlic 
western extension of Pennsylvania and Virginia over tlie mountains; the 
first settlement of Tennessee and Kentucky ; tliose incidents in the war 
of the revolution, that occurred in tlie West; tlie settlement of Oh\p; 
the Indian war, which ensued upon tliat settlement; tlie successive 
admission of the western slates into llie union ; the first use of steam 
boats; the events of the late war, which happened in tlic west; and its 
subsequent improvement and prosperity. 

The first discovery and settlement of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi was by a Spanish squadron from Ci»ba, commanded by Ponce de 
Leon, in 1512. Successive Spanish adventurers visited the country, 
allured by the hope of finding a visionary spring, which was to sustain 
those, who drank of it in perpetual youtli; or the same harvest of golden 
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treasures with their countrymen in Mexico and Peru. The country, 
though not fertile, abounded in fish and ganje, and witli tribes of fierce 
savages. Vasquez, Narvaez, and Soto successively visited, and surveyed 
the country. The French commenced a small settlement near St. Au- 
gustine, in 1564. It was cruelly destroyed by the S}'.aniards. The 
establishment, which tliey left in place of it, was in turn destroyed by 
the French. 

The settlement of Canada commenced in 1608, and speedily became 
a strong and populous colony. The honor of having discovered the 
Mississippi, is claimed both by the Spanish and the French. Marquette 
and Joliettc, two French missioners in 1763 were probably the first 
Europeans, who exploied the river. La Salle, a year or two afterwards, 
followed their track from Canada, built a vessel calked the Griffin on the 
lake, with which he crossed those lonely waters ; descended tlie Missis- 
sippi; and by his more extended survey, his greater enterprize, his adven- 
tures and misfortunes, identified his name with the Mississippi, as its 
discoverer. 

The Spanish made various unsuccessful efforts to form establishments 
in Florida. They renewed those eftbrts, mitil they founded a feeble 
colony in FiUst Florida; and gradually extended their setlkmierits from 
St. Augustine to Pensacola in West Florida. Tliey liad been in undis- 
turbed possession of that country more than fifty years, before the French 
began to settle the Illinois country. Not long afterwards, they de- 
scended the Mississippi, and formed settlements at liilcxi and Mobile 
in Florida. It was some time afterwards, that tliey founded Si. Genevieve 
and St. Louis on the west .shore of the Mississipiii. The Illinois colony 
followed the chase in close intimacy wdtii the Indians. They learned 
to cultivate maize from them; and in their exceedingly fertile country 
soon introrlucod the cultivation of wheat. 

The first French settlement on the lower Mississippi, that acquired 
importance, was that made at New Orleans, in 1717, wliich became the 
germ of the respectable colony of Louisiana. The early ]X)riods of 
Florida and Louisiana arc marked only by the customary incidcnts/if 
commencing establishments in the American wilderness. Settlements were 
commenced, and abandoned. Frequent quarrels occurred with the 'Indians 
rn ide a universal feature of tliese, in common with all other similar 
beginnings. Wien France ftnd Spain were at war as happened more 
than once during these annals, these remote colonie.s uniformly felt the 
effects. Expeditions against each other were fitted out, accompenied by 
all the Indians, they could enlist under their standard. 

The first settlers ol Illinois, and Missouri were chiefly hunters from 
Canada, addicted to the woods. Louisiana was peopled by immigrants 
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di?ejrtly from Franco, many of whom were persons of rank and family. 
Th^se military advciiturera, in a remote country, and in want of wives 
were^ s(ynelimes supplied by young ladies selected in the parent country 
without much discrimination, sent over tlic sea, and married in mass tho 
first night of their arrival. 

The Spanish province of Florida derived its chief im|K)rtance from its 
, proximity to Cuba. Cooler and healthier than the burning climate of 
Havanna, it was considered a retreat from that city ; and beside, occa- 
^uonally furnished it with provisions. Various circumstances concurred 
to give slavery an early and extensive introduction into Louisiana. 
Agriculture, though among tho last objects contemplated by the inhabi- 
tants, was forced upon them by circumstances. Apparently ignorant of the 
exhaustlcss fertility of the soil, the French for a long time imported tlieir 
provisions from tho parent country, of the Spanish colonies. Wars and 
the occasional suspension of their intercourse with France taught tliem 
the necessity of securing a less precarious subsistence from the soil. 
Illinois early sent down (lour to liOuisiana. The culture of rice was 
introduced with great success, to which wore afterwards added cotton 
and sugar. The last important article was first cultivated in 1751, from 
cano hi ought from Hispaniola. It was abandoned, and effectually re- 
sumed in 1704 by Etienne BorC‘, a planter fron Illinois. 

IlilTerent enuiiicrafions of the inhabitants gave results as follow. In 
17(h) tho popnlalion of upper and lower Louisiana was 13,538; and of 
New Orleans 3,1110. In 1785, 32,114; New Orleans 4,980; in 1788, 
42,()11; New Orleans 5,338; in 1810, by tho census taken by order of 
the American government, Louisiana alone contained 76,5(56; and New 
Orleans 24,552. 

Could we present the picture of the pursuits and manners of the 
colonists of tho Mississippi and Florida, in the commencing periods of 
their history, it would he .striking from its freshness and simplicity. The 
French in particular were remarkable for a talent of ingratiating thenv 
solves with the savages; and for an easy amalgamation with lliem; at 
first from natural courtesy, which soon became a real inclination and a 
habit. The soil was fertile, the climate mild, and the chase inexhaustible. 
Their choice of select ion in a forest or prairie extended over eight hun- 
dred leagues; unlike other European immigrants, who generally preferred 
to settle themselves at a distance from each tither, for the sake of range 
for their domestic animals, tlio French manifested propensities both 
vagrant and social, and each in the highest degree. Their villages, 
though a hundred leagues from each other, were built witli such narrow 
streets, that the villagers could carry on their voluble conversations across 
tho way. It gratified their national ambition to maintain a prepondera- 
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ting influence among tlio savage tribes. The pursuit of the young men 
was to ascend the long rivers for furs and ixdtries, and to negotiate 
marriages. When they returned, dances and copious narratives of their 
adventures and exploits signalized their holiday of repose. Such is an 
outline of the modes of existence of the French in these early times in 
Kaskaskias, Caliokia, Vincennes, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, St. Charles, 
the Post of Arkansas, Natchitoches, and Natchez. 

At New Orleans there was always a certain number of people of fashion, 
a kind of court, a theatre, and Ihc semblance of more polished, but pro* 
bably less happy amusements. Many of the inhabitants were jKJople of 
family, and the leading men military characters. The first settlers of 
Louisiana were probably of higher rank, than those of any ptlicr colony 
in North America, if we exce[)t Mexico. 

The lower classes had llieir dogs and guns, and Indian beauties; and 
to accommodate their vagrant propensities, tliere were rivers of a iJiou* 
sand leagues to ascend. An unexplored and unbounded forest full of 
game opened sufficient scope to their imagination and enterprise. It was 
perhaps a fortunate trait in their character, certainly an amiable one, that 
they were so easy in forming associations with the savages, Ihe only com- 
panions, they could expect in tlicse remote d(?scrts, wlu-ie tliey hoard 
from France seldom more than once in a year. Tlieir d(\scendants, who 
inhabit these rcgions, speak of their fathers as a favored race of jnortals, 
and of those times, as a golden age. 

From New Orleans and Mobile the exports were considerable, consist- 
ing of cotton, indigo, peltry, furs, hides, tallow, pitch, tar, ship timber 
and other raw materials. The coast above New Orleans was already 
beginning to be that highly cultivated district, wliich it has since become. 
The agriculture and exports wont on steadily advancing, during all its 
political changes and transfers. 

The settlements of the Mississippi valley began in its southwest and 
nprtheasi extremities, the one point two thousand miles remote from the 
other. From these points, the population gradually extended, until tlicy 
inet in the centre. 

Pittsburgh, at first occupied by the French, and called Duquesne, and 
afterwards Fort Pitt, may be considered the hive, or parental stock of 
the Anglo American settlements in the western country, whicli have out- 
numbered the population of the much more ancient French settlements of 
Illinois and Louisiana, in tlic proportion of fifty to one. There were a 
few sparse settlements on the upper waters of the Ohio and Monongahela, 
as early as 1750. These settlements were made under the sanction of 
the English Ohio company, expressly with the purjmse to restrain tlie 
French encroachments in that quarter. In pursuance of tlieir plan 
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1o' connect Iheir sell lemciits in Canada and Louisiann, they had estab- 
lished a fort at the junction of tlie Alleghany and Monongahela. In 
17o8 this establishment fell into tlic hands of the English, and its name 
was changed from fort Duquesne to Fort Pitt. The convenience and 
importance of its position soon attracted a considerable number of inhab- 
itants. Rod Stone, now Brownsville, b(?gan the settlements on the 
Monongahela. These two towns were the nucleus of the establishments 
in West Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

As early as 1750, the Fnmcli had estahlislied some small posts on the 
Alabama, Tombigbee and Tennessee rivers. In 1757, die English built 
fort Loudon on the north bank of the Little Tennessee, near the mouth 
of Tellico river. The object was to secure the fertile valley of the Ten- 
nessee against the occupation of the French, as an asylum for American 
immigrants; and to defend the frontier settlements against the invasions 
of the savages. In 1700, this fort was takini hy the Cherokces; and 
three hundred men, women and children were slain, and all the anglo 
Ameri(;an inhabitants of Tennessee destroyed. 

Ill 1701 cr>lon(d Grant led a strong force into the Cherokee country, 
cliastif*t*d the savages, and c.ompcdled them to sue for peace. From that 
time iminigrant.s from Pennsylvania and Virginia began to find their way 
info the country, and (o name the mountains and rivers. These hunters 
and advciitiircrs hrcKuiencd the circle of population, and gradually pene- 
trated into the interior of East Tennessee. 

The first settlement of Tennessee and Kentucky wore nearly cotempo- 
rancous. -Tlio name of the famous Daniel Boone is identified with the 
discovery and settlement of both. Kentucky was first explored by Finley 
from North Carolina in 1707. J^'iuley, Boone, llarrod and Logan arc 
among the cons])icuous names of the hardy primitive adventurers into 
this fertile tvilderness. Sevier, Tijiton and Blount hold the same rank 
among the precursors in the soft lenient of Tennessee. 

Few colonics have existed, tliat can produce annals of deeper inteiesf, 
tlian those which record the origin and progress of tliese states. The 
patriarchal pioneers of tliese backwoodsmen, were people of a peculiar 
and remarkable order, trained by circumstances f,o a character, which 
united force, hardihood, and energy in an aslonisliiiig degree. Opinion 
has generally invested them with a predominance of rough traits, and 
rustic habits approximating the character of the Indians. They were in 
fact as much distinguished by an ample basis of gentlemanly character, 
and chivalrous notions of honor and justice, as for strength, firmness and 
bravery. 

There is an indescribable charm in becoming intimately acquainted 
with these noble founders of the empire of the west, from their first fix 
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ing their families in the selected spot in llio forest, through their conliidfa 
with the Indians, the difficulties incident to solitude, distance from nil 
social comforts, and exposure to all the dangers of a strange ejim/tej 
until their cabins are replaced by houses, and their houses by mansions; 
until their stations are converted to villages and the villages to towns; 
and until these sparse beginnings in llie unexplored wilderness full of 
savages and wild beasts become powerful states. Imagination would 
recoil from the dreary uniformity of tlmse early annals, in recording Indian 
assaults, burnings, murders, and all the rutldess manifestations of unpity- 
ing and unsparing savage vengeance, were not the picture relieved by tlio 
reckless heroism of the undaunted spirits, that put a strong and cheerful 
hand to tlic first improvements, every momont surrounded by these 
savages. 

Four counties were constituted by law in Kentucky in 1783. Boons- 
borough, Ilarrodsburg, Limestone, now Maysville, Louisville, and 
Lexington were among the earliest and most conspicuous foundations in 
Kentucky. Knoxville and Nashville sustain the same relation to the 
early history of Tennessee, the former being settled in 1782, and the 
latter in 1784, Among the records of Indian assault and revenge the 
severest disaster in the history of the settlement of Kentucky is that of 
tlie defeat of the Kentuckians at the Blue Licks in 1782, in which sixty- 
one were slain and eight made prisontirs. The first newspaper printed 
in Kentucky was printed at Lexington August 1787. 

As early as 1785, the people of Kentucky began to discuss the expe- 
diency of becoming an independent stale. No little difficulty occurred 
in settling tlie preliminary arrangements, and obtaining the unqualified 
assent of Virginia, the parent state. 

In pursuing measures to become an independent stale, Tennessee 
found more difficulty than Kentucky. Beside the same opposition from 
North Carolina, as Kentucky encountered from Virginia, the people 
were divided among themselves. A portion of the inhabitants, who 
wished to establish a state independent'of the consent of North Carolina, 
the parent state, constituted themselves into a republic called Franklaiid. 
After an inefficient war of words with tlie authorities ofNortli Carolina, 
and after some blood Jiad been spilt in tlie cause, lh(5 new republic was 
merged in tlie state of Tennessee, which was admitted into tlie union in 
1796. The annals of East aiuf^ West Tennessee, present a dreary scries 
of Indian murders, sometimes of individuals, sometimes of whole fami- 
Ij^down to as late a period, as three or four years after the establish- 
niiitt of the federal government. Imagination can scarcely realize, that 
in this great and powerful state, now so jirominent a member of the con- 
federacy, the Indian war whoop and the shrieks of assailed women and 
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ebiicircn were licard, and tlie blaze of houses and settlements, which tho 
Indians had fired, were seen, after llie year 171X), and in districts, whero 
Iddians arc now as seldom seen, as in Wtishington or Philadelphia. The 
first Tennessee newspai)er was printed at llogersville, in November 
1791 . It was called the Knoxville Gazette. 

Tlie most prominent trait of character in the people of these two 
stales from the commcjnccment was a sturdy spirit of indei>endencc, and 
the most vigilant jealousy of their rights. These traits were abundantly 
put forth in tlicir discussions with their parent states, touching the 
fjucsticn of their separation; in tho guarded manner in which they 
weighed the extent, the right and inllueucc of federal jurisdiction, and in 
their extreme susi)icion, touching the manner, in which congress vindi- 
cated their claims to the free navigation of tlie Mississippi. 

The commencement of the great slate of Ohio, at present llic fourlli in 
point of size in the Union, and completing the chain of population be- 
tween the eastern and western divisions of the settled portion of this 
valley, was of still more recent date. The progress of this great state 
has no parallel in the history of colonies, in point of advancement in na- 
tionrl w('alth, population, strength and improvement of every kind. 
Forty years since, it was in the occupation of savages. It now numbers 
a million <^fiiihabita]ifs. a iiundn^d and thirty thousand militia, two canals, 
one over three In ndred miles in length, one considerable and rapidly 
advancing city, a great number of lowas, and a hundred populous villa- 
ges. Handsome houses are springing up every year. Large rnanufiic- 
turing establishments, arc constantly arising, emulating the same order 
of things in the Atlantic country. A mas.s of farmers is spread over tho 
whole slate, rich in rural abundance, in simplicity of manners, and tlio 
materials of genuine independence. Of its schools, colleges, manufacto- 
ries and national improvements, any stale, however advanced in im- 
provement, might be proud. All this progress has been from an innate 
principle of vigor, without tlie forcing aid of speculation, opulence, or 
power; and is a triumph so recently won from the forest, that on all Sdes 
wc still sec the remains of die original trees in the fields. 

The order of settlcmciil in tliis state, us if fashioned from that of tlio 
Mississippi valley, commenced almost at the same time in its eastern 
and western extremities. As hVaiice claims the paternity of the setiJe- 
nicTits along die course of the Mississippi, and North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, of Kentucky and Tennessee, Ohio may be considered theofispring 
of New England and New Jersey. J'he famous wagon wiiicli carried out 
the first settlers from Mnssachusetls to Ohio, started in 178^. General 
Putnam and Dr. Cutler may bo estimated the pioneers of the settle- 
ment of Marietta. 
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Judge Symmes, with a number of settlers from New York, New Jer- 
sey and and western Pennsylvania commenced flie settlement between 
the two Miamies, as the point, wliich is now Columbia, in Novombfer 
1789. Fort Washinglon was established on the present site of Cincinnati 
in the same year. This establishment was the germ of the town, which 
was originally called Losantivillc. liudlow, Filson, Denman and Patter- 
son were tlie original purchasers of tlie lowm ])lat. In 1789 the settlement 
numbered twenty log cabins, two marriages were celebrated, and tlje 
first child was born. first court was organized in 1790, and the 

name of the place changed to Cinci*inati. 

The settlements, thus eominencea at Marietta and Cincinnati, rapidly 
extended on every side, uinil checked by the Indian w^ar in 1791. From 
that period comim nced the .sanu gh^oiny and uniform scries of Indian 
massacres, assaults ana burning . that signalized the beginnings of all 
the American scttleinoniH. The disastrous canipaign of General St. 
Clair for a wJiile arrcste»i the progr ss of the set11t.-meiits. Many of the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati were lulled in that campaign, and many other’ 
settlers moved for security into Kentucky, ubich iiad atlaijied a compact- 
ness of p<-)pulation to ho fearless of Indian assault. 7’}j(‘ glorious cain- 
jMiign of Wayne succeeded; and an end was ])ut to this sanguinary 
warfare in 1795. 

From this time, there wans a rush of immigration Uwards tJic Ohio 
valley. The wamdcrfnJ tale of wcsleni exulM^nnicc once more circulated 
with effect along the whole range of the Atl.uitit, country. It was no 
longer counterbalanced by the dread of the Indian scal[>ing knife. All 
the great roads of approach to the western country w(Te crowded with 
adventurers directing their course tow'ards the land of promise; and 
fleets of boats were continually floating them dowm the Ohio. The 
settlements diverged from Marietta on ilie one hand, and Cincinnati on 
the other towards tiio height of land ]>el ween tlio Ohio and the lakes. 

Connecticut Reserve was settled cJiiefly from Connecticut. The ex- 
traordinary fertility of the Scioto valley early attracted inhabitants. The 
country on the Great Miami, from Cincinnati to Dayton, and thence to 
Urbanna soon became populous; and the great outline of the state of 
Ohio rapidly filled with inhabitants, and the noiseless tmd powerful 
march of industry transformed the silence of the forest to cultivation, 
farms, villages and towns. ♦ 

The first territorial legistatiire met at Cincinnati in 1799. Repre- 
sentatives from Detroit and Kaskaskias, eight Imndred miles apart, were 
present. The act of Congress admitting Ohio into the union, was passed 
in 1801 ; and in 1803, the present constitution of the state went into 
operation. 
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N It sliould have seemed, that tliis vast country of forests and prairies 
in the interior of the continent, so recently and sparsely settled, ought 

S have avoided tlic horrors of war. Such has not been its fortune, 
3 si 3 c its constant exposure, in all directions, to tlie covert ambush 
and the fierce assault of the savages, its shores have been abundantly 
stained with the blood of men of our own race, brought here by tlie 
cupidity and revenge of corrupt princes, separated from it by an ocean; 
and wlio received, and inflicted dcatli in these remote regions for causes, 
in which they had no personal concern. 

We shall prosen f some of tlic more important militai^ events, that have 
'Occimed in tlic west, in the unpretending form of annals. 

War existing between Franco and Spain, Pcmsacola was invaded by 
a French expedition, aided by four hundred Indians, in 1719. Two 
vessels of war invested it by sea. The Spanish governor surrendered 
on condition, that the garrison should bo transported to Ilavanna. It 
was re-taken tlie same year by a Spanish fleet. 

The general massacre of the Fiaaich at Natchez by the Indians Jiap- 
pened November I7'29. Never was •.engoance so complete. Tlie town 
was crowded with ]>o()i>le assembled to witness a great savage festival. 
7 he garrison wius filled witli w'arnors introduced without suspicion. At 
a give’’ signal tlie massacre commenced. Of seven hundred [>eople 
scarcely cnougii were left to cari 7 the tidings. The .settlements on the 
Yazoo and Washita shared tlie same fate. Tlic Frencli retaliated this 
massacre by nearly extirpating the whole nation of the Natchez. 

A remnant of tins people took .sln'ltcr with tiie Cliickusavvs, and were 
demanded by the French . 77ie Cliickasaws, in alliance whth the English, 
refused to yield them. Bienville led a French expedition from Mobile 
against them, which was aided by an auxiliary I^rench force from Illinois. 
Both the invading forces were defeated by the Cliickasaws. Anotlier 
expedition by the same ofiiccr with a greater force, was equally un- 
successful. 

In pursuance of tlieir plan, to siirround tlic English colonics dn tlie 
Atlantic sea board by a line of posts connected by water c-ommunica- 
"tionSjfrorn the gulf of St. Lawrence to the gulf of Mexico, the French, 
with equal energy and ingenuity had arranged a chain of posts, portages, 
roads and alliances with the Indians, which kept up an easy and unbroken 
connection between Canada and I^ouisiana. it was drawn, as a bow 
string, directly in the rear of llic w'hole English colonial line of settle- 
ments. It was an important part of this chain, to add to it a communi- 
cation between lake Erie and the Ohio. For this purixise, the French 
established a fort on a water of the Alleghany river, intermediate between 
lake Erie and the Ohio. The connection was completed by tlie erection 
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of Fort Duqucsnc at tlie point, where the junction of the Alleghany and 
Monongahcla forms the Oliio, the present site of Piltshiirgln 

General Braddock, with a considerable body of regular troops, aidel 
by a force of provincials under General Wasliinglon, was ordered to fcroSs 
the Alleghany rnonn tains, and attack liiis fort. Obstinately attached to 
the regularity of European tactics, against tiic advice of men exjXTienced 
in Indian warfare, the British general marched in the deptli of the forest, 
into an ambush of French and Indians concealed among the trees. A 
masked and murderous fire was opened upon them from behind the trees^ 
In vain he charged an invisible enemy witli the bayonet. He was mortally 
wounded, his force defeated, and tl)e greater portion slain. Here Gen- 
eral Washington developed the first trails of his military character. Two 
horses were killed under him, and four halls jiassed through his coat. 
Calm and self possessed, the shield of jirovidemcc seemed to be cast over 
him. It was owing to his skill and management, that any part of Brad- 
dock’s force was saved. 

At this time the eventful victory of Wolfe npon the heights of Abraham 
settled the rnomOntous question, which of the nations, France or England^ 
should have the ascendency in the future d(.‘stinics of ibis continent. 
Never were more cventlul consequences decided by the issue of one 
combat. 

But the French, tliough suhdu<^d in Canada, still retained tlie ascend- 
ency of their in/lucnco over tlic savages. Instigated liy them, the Chero- 
kecs sJauglitered the English settlers and traders upon the frontiers of 
the Carolinas. Tlic provincials, to the number of twelve hundred, 
marched into the country of the Chcrokccs, and inflicted an ample 
vengeance. 

The Indians in their turn attacked Fort Loudon in Tennessee. It 
surrendered to tlioni; and they violated the convention, by a ruthless and 
indiricriininatc murder of men, women atid children. Some of the males 
were burned at a slow fire, into which their children were thrown; and 
the rn^itliers wore carried into a captivity Avorse than death. 

The war between Groat Britain, France and Spain closed in 1763. 
Canada was coded to Great Britain, and Louisiana to Spain. The Span^ 
ish commenced their rule in that country by an act of wanton and gratu- 
itous cruelty, executing six distinguisht'd lioidsianians, who had opposed 
the Spanish occupation of the government, and sending six others to the 
dungeons of Havanna. 

By this treaty Florida had been ceded by Spain to the English. A 
British regiment, descending tlic Mississijqa, to take possession of the 
ceded terrilt>ry, was attacked by the Tunica Indians, ^ncar the site of 
Fort Adams; Major Loftus, the commander, was killed, and most of the 
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iT^glmcnt slfiiii. This disnsler is conunoinomfcd by giving Jiis name to 
rhe conspicuous liciglits on Iho Mississippi, wlicrf 3 lie fell. 

iliTi iptorval of nine years of |wace, as regarded the quarrels of the 
different European colonists, sncceederl. During this peace, the western 
rndians, if they did not share if, were in some degree restrained in tlie 
extent of their assaults and ravages; and the western forests and prairies 
iverc peopling in silence by Eurojicans, or their descendants. 

At the close of lliis interval, commenced the war of the American 
•evolution. The French and Spanish, in these remote colonies, were 
^oon drawn into the contest. TIkj Spanish, ns tlio allies of the French, 
fnade their first edfort against the British Colony of Florida, their ancient 
possession. 

Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisi<ana, assailed Baton Bougo with 
[wo thousand three hundred men, aided hy battering cannon. The British 
garrison of live ImndnKl men was ohligcnl to surrender. Flushed hy this 
success, iu 1780 lie fitted out a naval expedition against Mobile, which 
also surrciuh'rcd to his forces. 

A formidable Sjiaiiish fleet, with twelve thousand troops on hoard, soon 
nOer sailed from Cidia, to attempt flic recn]>turo of the whole province 
of Morida; and, although the fleet ex|Kjrienced tlie most signal disasters 
from sickness and storms, Pensacola was taken from the British, and the 
whole provinci? wms coiirjucrtah 

Upper Louisiana was little atf’ctod hy this war, until near its close, 
fn 1780 an ex))erlition of Lnglish and Indians from (/anada by way of 
the lakes assaihal the [x^aceful French establishments in Missouri. St. 
Louis was taken, sixty of tlio inhabitants slain, and thirty made prisoners. 
The French of that vicinity still distinguish lliat disastrous event by the 
era of Viinncv du vot/p. 

They were delivered from their invaders hy a ics}«x’tahle force under 
the command of llu; gallant. American General Clark. Tlio expedition 
under this veteran commander had b(?en fitted out chiefly hy Virginia, jyid 
ordered into those distant n'gions to repel the invasion of the English 
and Indians as far as possible from her frotitiers, which were siipjiosed to 
he the whole western country. Geiieral Clark descended the Ohio with 
a regiment of infantry and a troop of cavalry. Part of his force marched 
hy land from Louisville, and iu the endurance of incredible; hardships, 
advanced through the suvamps and ices ^f the drowned lands of the 
Wabash, and met. tlie other pari of 1.h<; force, that hail made its way down 
the OJiio and up the Wabash hy water, before Vinccnne.s, wiiich was in 
possession of a considerahle. British force. That, force, completely sur- 
prised, surrendcn'fl at: discretion, and suflered a sevens retaliation for 
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tlieir cruelties. General Clark unkennelled the savages from their hirk' 
ing places in these quarters, and carried the American standard in 
triumph to the Mississippi. The invading forces sent from Canada 
against Si. Louis, shrunk from conllicf witJi tJie American General, dis- 
persed and made their way hack as tlu'v could, to (/.mnda. 

In 1780 on the mountains, fliat sepaialc North Carolina from Tennes- 
see, was fought the gallant battle of King's Mountain, in which the 
backwoods men of Kentucky and Tonnesseii had so glorious a share. 
Few actions on record have been more fiercely contested. The British 
repeatedly charged the mountaineers with fixc<l bayonets, f’erguson, 
the British commander, was slain. The enemy left one hundred and fifty 
on the field; six hundred and ten w'ere made prisoners, and fifteen hun- 
dred stand of arms were taken. f->nly four hundred and forty of the foe 
escaped. Colonels^ McDowell, Cambell, Shelby, Sevier, in a word, every 
soldier and officer gained in lliat battle impc;rishabh! honor. No victory 
could liave had a more auspicious influence uj>on the incipient settlements 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. The {K^ace of 1783 left the country on 
the Ohio and Mississitipi free from all oth(u* conflicts, but the unremitting 
hostility of the savages. 

Relieved from one form of apprehension, the western settlers soon 
met another. The right to navigate* th(‘ Missi.ssi[)pi, tlie groat wes- 
tern canal of export and import, was refused to the Americans by the 
Spanish authorities of Louisiana. This became a fruiilul source of 
dispute and rc-criniination. The inhabitants of Kentucky and 7'cnnes- 
see, jealous of their rights, and not satisfied with the efforts of Congress 
to procure them redress, seemed strongly disposed to take justice into 
their own hand.s. There aptiears to have bt'cn no less than five distinct 
parlies among them at tliis time. 

The first advocated an indepeiidcnt go'»eininent in the west, and .a 
commercial treaty with Sfiain. The second jiropuseci to annex Kentucky 
to Louisiana. This party was foslcrcfl by Spanish inlrigue and gold. 
The third proposed to make war with Spain, and seize Louisiana. A 
fourth party sustained the American <ron federation, and proposed to 
extort the free navigation of the Mississippi by the menace of an invasion 
of Louisiana. 'I'lie fifth wished Louisiana to return under French* sw^ay, 
and that Kentucky should make part of it. 

The fires of discord betwoej^ these parties wore fanned by the English, 
Spanish and French, according to their respective views. But a new 
element of political influence was beginning to he felt. It was the course, 
alike wise, firm and conciliating, of tlic federal government, which shortly 
merged all these interests in the overwhelming prejiondorance of genuine 
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Aiftprican loyally. The Spanish treaty of 1705 was the result, which, 
after a series of altercations ami clilHculties by the Spanish commissioner, 
werjt into quiet effect in 1798. 

The western Indians liad generally taken part with Great Britain in 
the war of the revolution. Alarmed at tlie flood of immigration, which 
poured into the western country on the return of peace, they still kept 
up the war on their own account. The southern Indians, under 
McGillivsay, were quieted by a treaty; but the northern Indians 
stubbornly resisted all ellbrts at jjacificatiou. General Ilamiar was sent 
against them with a considerable force. Sonic hard fighting with doubt- 
ful success succeeded. 

Next year General St, Clair was sent against them, witli a still larger 
force. Tlic Indians attack(;d him, November 1792, not far from the 
Miami villages. A severe and fatfd battle for (he Americans ensued. 
7'hey were comiiletcly routed, and more than six hundred men, including 
thirty eight officers slain. Tlie wounded, many of whom died, exceeded 
Hvo hundred and sixty. It was the severest disaster, which had befallen 
the American arms in tlie west. It gave new extent and energy to the 
scalping knife. In the investigation of this bloody affair, which took 
place before Congress, it was proved, that between 1783 and 1790, fifteen 
hundred inhabitants of Kentucky had been massacred, or made prisoners 
by tlie Indians; and an equal number on tlie frontiers of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and that one Iinndrcd and twenty persons had been killed, 
or made prisoners, a number of whom had been burned at the stake, 
during thirty days, in which the Indians were projiDsing to make a treaty. 

This disaster and these representations effectually aroused the people. 
General Wayne was sent against the Indians, llis collected force ex- 
ceeded three thousand men. lie atlackc^d the combined Indians, and 
gained a ineinoruble and complete victory. The fugitives took shelter 
under the guns of a British fort. General Wayne justly treated the 
commander of tlic fort, and the traders sheltered in it, who had obviously 
supplied the Indians with arms, jirovisions and amunition, witJi very little 
ceremony, burning their stores and their corn, and driving them to the 
s^irity of the range of their own guns. In August 1792, a general 
treaty witli the Indians was concluded, and the desolating horrors of Indian 
warfare were brought to an (aid. 

This peace, so auspicious to the pri>gTess of the West, was soon 
followed by internal dissentions. The first extenlion of the federal sway 
was regarded with susjucion in various parts of the luiton. Congress 
had passed a law imposing duties on sjarits distilled in the United States. 

77iis law was pccnliarly obnoxious to the fwople of wCvSt Pennsylvania. 
A decided and systematic opposition to government was organized. 
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Civil pioc<*ss 5 Cii iiitflitutod under that ^ovcrmneiil were resisted. The 
marslial at Pittsburgli and General Neville, in wJiose house he took 
shelter, were seized, and otherwise treated willi violence, to csca|)e which, 
tlicy made their retre^ut dow^n tlic Ohio. 

lire government conducted with deliberate lirnmess. After all efforts 
at conciliation had been exliausted, a strong force was sent over tlie 
mountains commanded by tlic Governors of Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The unanimity of tlic nation, and tlio greatness of the 
force prevented tlic eliiisioii of blood. Tlie insurgents submitted with- 
out resistance. A few were arrested, and om; jH^rson, who had rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious by bis violence, escajied. 

The western connlry meanwhile continued to fill willi immigrants with 
a rapidity unparalleletl in the annals of any other country. The wood- 
man^s axe was heard in innurncrable places in tJjo forest. C^oinniencing 
towns and villages sprung up among tlie deadened trei'S on evcTy side. 
The surplus produce of the west began to descend tin.' Oiiio and Missis- 
sippi, in all the whimsical varieties of boats, that lloat on (hose streams. 
At frequent intervals occasional murders of the pc;opl(; on th(' frontiers 
continued to occur, and keep alive die smotbered feelings of haired and 
revenge, which existed between the two races. But the flood of imnii- 
graliou still continued to flow on, U!iche<*ked by tlujsc local causes of 
alarm. 

War raged again in Eurojxj. France, Spain and JCnglarid preyed 
upon our commerce. Spain, beside joining in the general plunder, shut 
die port of New Orleans against us. 'J'welve regiments were added to 
our army. Throe of die old regiments were ordered to a point near the 
mouth of the Ohio, and other domoiislrations of a purpose to redress our 
wrongs by force were made. 

Early in the administration of Jefferson, ^pain restored us the right of 
deposit at New Orleans, and informed us at the same time, that she had, 
by a treaty of 1801, ceded Louisiana to die government of France, 
which had become a republic. A French army which had been apfioiritod 
avowedly for the purpose of occujiying Louisiana, was blockaded in a 
Dutch port by a British squadron. Franco wanted money, more thdn 
colonics, which she had no navy to occujiy or defend; and by the treaty 
of April 1803, in consideration of fifteen millions of dollars, she ceded 
Louisiana to the United States, The immense valley of the Mississippi, 
in its whole extent, became ours, oi>eiiing a now era to the West, wliich 
I pi ulrust will dear to freedom as long as the Mississippi shall roll 

■ ijSP 'sea. 

The famous expedition of Burr occurred in 1800-7. lie descended 
the Mississippi early in January of die latter year with fourteen boats, 
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ftjjid fi*om ei^dity to one hundred men. Being apprised, that his move- 
ments were viewed with suspicion, he gave bonds to tlie autliorities of 
the Jlississippi territory, wliich, however, he soon left, and a reward of 
two thousand dollars ^as offered for his apprehension. The professed 
object of tliis mad expedition was to occupy and settle a large purchase 
of lands on the Washita. 

His real purpose, founded on erroneous views of the disloyalty of tlie 
West, was i)robably, to detach it from tljc confederacy, and establish an 
empire for himself. Some |)ersoiis wore arrested, as accomplices with 
Burr, iirnong whom were Bollmaii and Ogden. Burr himself was after- 
wards tried, and acquitted. 

I'ljc year 1812 was ntemorahle, as the era of tlie first successful use of 
steam boats on tlie wi^sterii waters. At the commenceinciit of the winter 
iIjo steam boat New Orleans, carrying between tiiroc and four hundred 
tons, descended from Pittshurgli to New Orleans in two Imndred and 
fifty-nine liours. I'hc first ox|X5riinoTit was extremely fortunate, and, 
comparing this passage with that of seventy-five days for the descent of 
a flat boat from the same place, jircsented the advantages of steam navi- 
gation in strong contrast. Mvery reflecting person could easily divine, 
what rai iininenscj hearing this w^onderful invention of steam boats would 
Jiavc Uj)on fbe future growtiiand prosjKnity of the West, 'J 'lie census of 
1810 gave the West nearly a million of inhabitants, about eight limes 
the number of 1790. 

It has been scon, that oiir commerce had been jdundered by England, 
France and Spain. Our political relations with the two former powers 
liud been for some time on a precarious footing. It was a question dis- 
<m.s.sed in Congress witli no little asperity, on which of thesci powers we 
should make vi*ar, to redress our wrongs. It was ultimately determined 
to scdcct England, ns having inflicteHl the most palpable injuries, and as 
being most accessible in her colonial possessions. For some time lier 
ancient influence with the Indians on our northem and western fronkors 
had been gathering strength against us. The long suppressed flame hurst 
forth at length in the halilc of Tipificanoe. At the filosc e)f 1811 the 
feWter scenes of savage assault and murder along tlie frontier sottloinonls 
were renewed with incessant incursions and the murder of whole fami- 
lies. Btjside the usual instigation and influence of British traders the 
famous Shawnese prophet a])])ea]cd to thei^ bloody superstitions to incite 
them to general league against us. Generals Harrison and Boyd marched 
against them with some militia and a regiment of regular troops. In thirty 
days they arrived in the vicinity of the prophet’s town. Soon afterwards, 
dicy weic at tacked in the night by tlie Indians. .It was a scene of confusion 
and blood. But the prompt and judicious movements of general llarri- 
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son and the gallant charge of the regular troops, soon cleared the camp ctf 
the assailants. In this hurried and bloody affair the Americans lost 188 
men killed and wounded. Among the slain were some officers of great 
bravery and merit. The Indian loss was supposed have been equal. 

In June 1812, war was declared by tlic United States against Great 
Britain. An army of 2500 men, consisting of regulars and Ohio volun- 
teers collected at Detroit under the command of General Hull. After a 
series of skirmishes honorable to Colonels Cass and Miller, General Hull 
surrendered his whole force, Detroit and Iho teiTitory of Michigan to the 
British General Brock. Never was event more prolific of shame, dis- 
grace and disaster. 

The Indians were at once on the alert in hostility to our country from 
the lakes to the gulf of Mexico. Colomd Newman of the Georgia volun 
teers distinguished liirriself in a desperate and gallant struggle with the 
Sernimde Indians on the Georgia, frontier. 

About this time tJie Creek-s and Seininoles assaulted and took Fort 
Mimins on the 7’ensa in Mi.ssi.^’sipju. It was comniat. ’ed by Major 
Beasly wdlh 150 men. Three hundred persons, inoiv than htdf w./inen 
and children were massacred. Never was savage cvui lty more atrcciou-S 
and unsparing. But seventeen persons esca])C'(l. General Jackson, 
nobly sustained by Generals (Jofliio and Carroll, was ordered into the 
Creek country. Encountering <lisairec< ion, desertion, want of provisions, 
and innmncrable difficulties of every sort, he succcjoded in dcjfcaling and 
humbling them to the sure submission of fear and inability of further an- 
noyance. The victories over the Creeks were ruimcd fre.n d’c place.s, 
where the battles were fought, Tallushatchen, Talladega, J'lmiickfaw, and 
Tahopeka. Tlic last victory was most terribly decisive. 'I’Jio Indians 
left 557 dead; and only four men, along with 300 womcai and children 
were taken prisoners. Iluraanity recoils froiii tbc conmmpiation of the 
misery and ruin inflicted upon this fierce and tleluded people. But it 
must be remembered, that tJiey liad been incurring this severe reckoning 
by cruellies and murders for twenty years, crowned with the horrors of 
Fort Mimms. The meed of unshrinking perseverance, the most cool and 
determined bravery, unflinching patriotism, and able management in^mo 
prosecution of tins war must be awarded to General Jackson. 

Meanwhile, after the fall of Detroit, .savage vengeance raged with un- 
relenting fury along the whole lake Irontier. Various successful incur- 
sions were made in retaliation, in which the Indians in their turn 
experienced deserved chastisement. But the united forces of the Brit- 
ish and Indians, were successful in defeating general Winchester, who 
was captured with some of his officers in the t?ariy part of the action. 
After a severe engagement, the n'lnaindcv of the American troops, 
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Uctween five and six hundred, surrendered. The Indians violated tlie 
terms of the surrender, and a general and horrihle massacre ensued, to tlio 
perpetual infamy of General Proctor, and his forces, who conducted on 
this occasion, with little more humanity and good faith, than tlie savages 
themselves. This l.»]oody atUdv is ku(»wn in the west by the name of tlie 
< massacre of the P^aisin.'’ 

During the memorahle siege of Fort Meigs by the British and Indians, 
the besiegers were assailed by Colonel Dudley who arrived, commanding 
a brigade of Kentucky recruits. I'lic enemy fled, and the ardor of these 
brave men carried them too far in the pursuit. 7'hey fell into an ambus- 
cade, and suffered severely. A sortie from tlio Fort, intended as a 
diversion, in favor of the Kentucky force, was assailed by four limes its 
number j and would liave been cut otf, but for the gallantry of lieutenant 
Gwynne, wlio opportunely charged the Indians, and saved the detach- 
ment. The siege was soon after raised. The American loss, during tlio 
thirteen dviys, wIjjcJi it lasted, was 270 killed and wounded. 

• At tills time Major Croglian gained irn|xtrishal)le honor by his intrepid 
dcreiico of Fori HtephfMison. With only 1 GO men he was besieged by 
r)00 regulars oiul 1(00 Indians under the command of general Proctor. 
After an unavailing attempt to storm tlic Fort, tlio besiegers dccamjied, 
having lest ITH' men in the attempt. 

Ttie lirillifint fiiui conip.lclc victory of the gallant Perry over the Brit- 
ish fleet on lake Erie ensued, aud gave tlie American cause the inCJStima- 
ble ndv'uu.ige of the coiiiphue c ouirnaud of the lake. The slrildng array 
r a B’ ihsh .ind if et was seen fiorn the sliorcs of Oiiio, round- 

ing to die siioTo t(» uarispcn t IIm* Amcvican troops to the invasion of the 
Canadian si .ore. Tliese troop.s were landed from sixteen vessels and 
one l.’.ousaiu’, bv.-riib in perffx t order a league below Malden. It was an 
incident eipniliy iiovi'i, fheoring and impressive. Malden and Amherts- 
burg were siu-ceasivcly occujiied. The savages were unkennelled from 
their dens, where they 1 i:kI been retained, and uiileaslicd,* and where tfiey 
had returned, and treasured their horrid trophies of Iiuman scalps. 
Scarcely a volunteer cntxjrod these odioms places, but had sufTored in his 
pe^BfOn, property, relations or friends by the assaults and inassncros here 
instigated. To show the strongest jiossible contrast to the deportment of 
the enemy at the Raisin, jirivate property, houses and persons were spared, 
not excepting tlic house of the reiicgado, Colonel Elliot. 

An engagement followed between the American army commanded by 
General Harrison, and the British and Indians under General Proctor 
and Tccurnseh- Tlie American mounted troops daslied tiirougli the ene- 
my’s centre, producing the immediate surrender of 472 men and their 
officers. General Proctor cscajicd by the speed of his horse. 
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The Indians contested tlie battle with mncli more pcrtinncity, fheii 
Iheir British allies. The renowned Tecumsch put forth all his powers; 
but after a fierce contest, the savages were defeated ; and I’ecuinsch 
was slain, it is commonly reported by Colonel Johnson, in personal 
contest. 

Among the singular trophies of this victory were several pieces of brass 
cannon, which had been taken from Biirgoyne at Saratoga, surrendered 
by General Hull with Detroit, and now returned to the Americans again. 
No event in this war had been so directly auspicioi^s to the western 
country, as this victory. Michigan was recovered; and the British force 
in upper Canada broken down. The spirit and confidence of the north- 
ern savages were quelled; and thcpco])le along the wide western frontier 
were relieved from their apprehensions, and returned in security and 
peace to their accustomod habitations. 

Scarcely had the Creeks been brouglit to terms in the soutli, l)efore 
the southern people were alarmed with the more formidable npprehc*nsioi is 
of British invasion. General Jackson marched with his forces to Pensa- 
cola, which was already in the occupation of the British. I'he Britisli 
failed in an obstinate naval attack upon Fort Bowyer in Mobile bay; and 
were defeated with the loss of 230 men killed and wounded. 

The British forces then retired to Pensacola. That town and Barran- 
cas were assau lied, and taken, and the British completely dislodged from 
all the posts upon that sliore. From these achievements General Jackson 
marched to New Orleans, and put forth all liis energy and decision in 
collecting forces, and placing [.lOiiisiana in the best possible state of 
defence. 

A well contested engagement took place between an atinck of British 
barges, and the small American naval force, ofgnn boats near the Rigo- 
let or pass from lake Borgiie into lake Poiichartrain. The bravery of 
the Americans was never more honorably consjncuous ; though the 
Ambrican gun boats were captured by an overwhelming force. The 
British loss in the action far exceeded onrs. 

The British army, which had been hovering on the gulf shore, 'debark- 
ed safely at Bayou Bienvenu, fifteen miles southeast of New Oricfrfis. 
General Jackson resolved to give them battle, liis recent recruits from 
the upper country were promptly on the field of battle. Commodore 
Patterson in the schexmer Caroline opened a destructive fire upon them. 
After a warm action, necessarily involved in much confusion from the 
late hour, in which it was commenced, and froin tlK'. ignorance of botJi 
forces of the ground, and of each others positions, the British thrice 
aiK^ailed, and bcateji, retired a mile. Satisfied with the omen, and this 
fiMt result of wliat the British bad to cxiKJCt from us, and aware that the 
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Brhjish were double our numbers, Conernl Jjirkson recalled his trooi)s to 
*^(Jicir position. Our Io.ss was KIO killed and wounded, and 74 pris- 
oners. , The kilkal, wounded and prisoners of ihe enemy amounted to 
400. Soon after, we bad the misfortune to lose the schooner, wliich 
had so severely annoyed the Britisli. 

Fortunately before the great battle of the eightb of January, the long 
cxfiected reinforcement Irom Kentucky, amounting to 22.^)0 men, arrived 
at our camp. The eighth of January dawned, and the Britisli commenced 
upon our line one of the most obstinate attacks on military record. They 
were defeated with jirodigious slauglifcr. Tlieir killed, wounded and 
prisoners exceeded 2(>(10 men. Although the, British had been success- 
ful in an attack upon tlio American troops on tJie opposite bank of the 
river, compelling the American force under General Morgan to retreat, 
having lost their Generals Packingliam, Gibbs and Keane, they felt no 
disposition longer to contest tlie [lossession of a. soil, that bad been so fata) 
to tliem, and .soon after embarked in tlieir fleet. 

•It may well be suj)])osed tliat a scene of exultation, post the power of 
words to dcscril)c, ensued in the cnm]>, and in N<^w Orleans. The bravo 
troops of file west relumed to their Ijojuos eovenul with imperisbablo 
honors, to hand down tlx? .story ofiheir acliievcmeuts to llieir children. 

In makirc^ this glorious defence of tljo shores of the gulf of Mexico, 
and in gaining these \ict()ries, <k;nend .Tackson vva.s obliged to re.sort to 
tlie strong mea.suros of ndhtary dt^ci.rion and promptness. Wo have not 
space, in which to array the innum(T;d)lo diflicnlties, ho had to encoun- 
ter from a country, hut recently acciistonied to American rule, peopled 
to a considorahle degu^e witJi inhabitants of another language and na- 
tion, the want of arms, the numerrial wctiknosH of his force, and Ids 
great distance from ade((uale reiurorcemcnt,s and supplies. The brevity 
of our sketch accords with our iudiiuilion in excluding ns frr)m any dis- 
cussion of the necessity of many of the rnen.suvc,s, to wliieli he had 
resorted; and from ([uestioning the grounds of a reaction of pnldic fedl- 
•ng, which occurred on the return of trarn|uillity. His eonduct in 
proclaiming martial law, and snsiw^nding Ili<‘ privilege of Anhcu.'J corjmsj 
rcinOviiig some su.spijcted citizens, and jmnisldng s»jrne deserters with 
the last rigor of martial h'w, underwent a. severe inve.stigvatioii, at the time, 
an investigation which suhsequeui circumsl?uiccs have renewed with iii- 
creascsl asperity. 

At this day, however difloront may ho the estimate of tin* political 
character of general Jac kson, no one can fail to do ju.stice to his wisdom, 
bravery and good conduct in the pro.«(iCutio]i of this campaign. No one 
can fliil to adndl, that the emergench.-s of the case called for such a 
general, and that weak and vaciikUng measures could scarcely have failed 
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to Imve lost the country. On the 13t]i of tiie month, pca<ce was ofijciall^ 
annoimiced in the camp. On the 24th, General Jackson was prosecuted 
for contempt of court at the suit of Judge Hall, and was cast in a fine of a 
thousand dollars. General feeling in view of the sentence was mani- 
fested by the citizens. It was proposed to give publicity to that feeling 
by paying the fine by voluntary contribution. It was no sooner meditated 
than done. So numerous were the citizens, who desired to contribute, 
that the entire sum was raised in a few minutes. The general, under- 
standing what was agitated, soiight the marshal, paid the fine, and 
avoided an obligation, w hich his feelings would not allow him to incur. 
Previous to breaking up his camp, he issued an impressive and affec- 
tionate address to his brave companions ip arms, and was soon on his 
way to hi.s home. Grateful and affectionate honors aw-aited him every 
where, and most of all at home, wliere he was welcomed by a reception 
from his fellow citizens, tliat mu.sl have been more delightful, tlian all his 
previous triumphs. 

The close of the war, as might be expected produced a general pacifi- 
t^ation of the savages on our whole frontier. It was obvious to intellects 
less vigorous than tlieirs, that if they had the worst of the contest, when 
aided by all the power of Britain and the countenance of the Spanish, 
they could have little hope, of continuing the contest with us single 
handed. Profound peace was soon restored to all our borders, from the 
northeast to the southwest frontier. The tide of immigration which had 
been arrested during the war, set more strongly towards the western 
country for having been so long kept biick. Shoals of mimigr«niJts wore 
seen on all the great roads leading in that direction. OJeanne, Pittsburgh, 
Browiurville, Wheeling, Nashville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis overflowed 
vnth them. Ohio and Indiana be.held thousands of new cabins spring up 
in their forests. On the borders of the solitary prairies of Illinois and 
Missouri, smokes were seen streaming aloft from the dwellings of recent 
settlers. The settlements which had been broken up during the war, 
were re-peopled, and many immigrants returned again to the very cabins, 
which they had occupied before lire war. Boon’s-lick and Salt river, in 
Missouri, were the grand points of immigration, as were llie Sangaraa 
and the upper courses of the liaskaskias, in Illinois. In the south, Ala- 
bama filled with new liabitations, and the current, not arrested by the 
Mississippi, set over its banks, to White river, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
west of that river. The wandering pre jiensity of tlie American people 
carried hundreds even beyond our territorial limits into the Spanish 
country. — ^Wagons, servants, cattle, sheep, swine, horses, and dogs, were 
seen passing with the settlers, bound to immense distances up the long 
rivers. To fix an hundred miles from another settler was deemed no in* 
eonvenience. 
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•Xllia flood of immigrants of course increased the amount of transport^ 

' and gave new impulse to enterprise of ever}' sort. Lands rose above their 
value, .and speculation in them became a raging epidemic. Money, put 
in circulation by the sale of land?, abounded in the country. Town 
making, steam boat building, — iji short, every species of speculation was 
carried to a ruinous excess. Mercantile importations filled the country 
>with foreign goods. There wore no reasonable foundations to the schemeft 
and no limits to the extravagance of the people. To give a more fatal 
extension and efficacy to the mania of sj)ccula tion, banks were multiplied 
in all tlie little towns and villages of the West, whose spurious paper, not 
predicated on banking princljilcs, nor based ujx>n capital, answered the 
turn of speculation, as long as the cxc-itemeut of confidence lasted. The 
consequence of till Ibis was, tbal Iruids rose to double and triple their 
natural value, and were bought up by speculators. One good effect re- 
sulted from the general iniscbicr. Imi)rovements, which would never 
have been contemplated, in anotlier state of things, multiplied. Town® 
w('TC built up with good and permanent liouscs. In three years from the 
close of the war, things hud received a new face along the great water 
cpu»*?es, ,'fnd in all the favomblo points of the interior. 

IV ew stales and territories grew out of this order of things, like the 
pro})he{’s gourd. In building up legislation and municipal order, the 
scramble of strangers recently brought in contiguity, for the new offices, 
introduced much bustle and quandling. All the legislators were not 
Solons. A great many ' forward and plunging young men, whose only 
qualifications for their great work, were vanity and confidence, composedi 
the legislatures. Of course a thousand monstrous projects werehatched. 
The leaching of the past history and experience, were not the guides of 
these confident legislators. The evils, that soon resulted from such 
legislation, gradually worked their own cure. The people were slow to 
learn ; but in most of the states and territories, after taking lessons for 
two or three years, they did learn; and returned to the safe and ancient 
track of history, example and exptjricnce. 

Meanwhile, tliis unnatural state of things could not last long. The 
tide began to ebb, and things to settle to their natural level. The first 
indication of this change was, the failure of the banks, at first as rate oc- 
currences; but these failures soon become so numerous and common, 
that the paper, except of the baiik.s of Louisiana, Mississippi, and a very 
few of the interior banks, became as useless as any other wrapping paper. 
We have not the data for calculating the amount of loss in the western 
country ; and patience and moderation of feeling would fail us, in cioti- 
templating the enormous mischiefs of legislative swindling. An ilicott- 
eeivable quantity of paper perished, not in the hands of the specttlatonfr. 
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and those, who had been efficient in generating it; for they foresaw ^Jic 
approacliing rui/i, and passed the spnrious pajjcr away, before iIjc bubble 
6f confidence, on which it was predicated, burst. It finally rested, and 
perished in the hands of fiirrncrs and nicchauics, — the honest dhd the 
useful inemhcrs of llie coiiuaunity, \v)\o had iaii Jy (‘arued the value of the 
money. May it he a per|)otual warning (o the legislatures of the West,' 
not to allow demagogues loirilie with their interests, in the introduction 
of banking schemes based upon any other foundation, than solid capital. 
A more enormous engine of mi.sliicf and dishonesty never was introduced 
into a community. 

Lands experienced almost a perpendicular fall. Immigration was 
suspended. Money ceased to flow into the country from that source. 
The depreciated money of ihc country banks was no longer received in 
payment. The mercJiants had sold out on credit tlic immense amount of 
goods, which they had brought into the country, and the delators had no 
means of payment left to ('liable tlicm to make rend (lances. All tbo 
specie of the country made its way to the Atlantic eouniry, to pay for tlie 
goods, imported tlicncc. Credit wu.s at an cud, and univjusal distress pre- 
vailed. In some of the staf(;s, aftca’ sonic (experiments of fjiiaclfcry, the 
legislatures began to consult oxiiericnce, and desisU'd from violent polit- 
ical remedies, which in tlic end arc sure to aggraiati' the disease. In 
other legislatures, wdierc they had nut yet li^arm.'d, lliai liills made by an 
engraver, and signed by a pn/sident and cashiJ'r of a hank witii a name, 
are not necessarily money, they ]iu.sscd laws, whiinsicnlly called relief 
laws, apparently from I lie misoiy and confusion, they created. And 
there was a new deluge of bank paper in n new form to remedy the dis- 
tress, occasioned by the failure of the old. In Kcutucky, Illinois, and 
Missouri, tlic legisktiires plunged <l('ep(^st into llio abyss of relief hnvs. 
Loan offices emitted money on thi' faith of llio state, jdedged for its 
redemption. It v/as soon in the Jiands of s]x'culators, purchased at a 
fourth of its nominal value. It was directly ascertained, tliat the remedy 
was worse than tlic disease. This evil was longest p(?rsisted in, where it 
would have been supjiosed, it would he relinquished first, in Kentucky the 
common mother of the western states, opulent, enliglUciiod, and teeming 
with men of education and intelligence. So it will ever be, when the 
rash and presuming legislate, and predicate tlieir schemes on wild tlieory, 
and not on the sure teaching ago, tried wisdom, expcjrience, and the 
analogy of the jiast. 

Were we to descend to the details of state events, and tlie charac- 
ter of state legislation, volumes would he ne<’essary. Mercantile, mine- 
ral, and fur associations were formed and pursued with spirit. Difleitmt 
exploring expeditions, ordered by the government, added to tlie general 
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i^d‘topograp}iical knowledge of ilic country. An hundred new towns 
luivo grown to consequence, and the catalogue of proper names has been 
ransacked to find names for them. Sfc;jm boats have been increased to 
such immbers, tliat there are now more iIkui two Ixundred on our waters. 
Our militia is gradually acquiring efficiency and organization. It is, 
probably, as numerous, in proportion to our population, as that of the 
Atlantic stales. In some of tlie states, the system is lax, or tlie laws 
badly enforced ; for the militia is neither regularly organized, trained or 
armed. A levy, rn masse j in the slate of Ohio would probably bring to 
the field more fighting men, in proportion to the population, than in any 
other of the United States. Owing to its recent settlement, few of the 
inliabitanls are past the age for bearing arms. Males immigrate in greater 
numbers, tlian females ; and from these circumstances, Ifiere is a largo 
projxortioji of men capable of bearing arms. 

in furnisliiijg a remedy for the incalculable miscliief and misery occa- 
sioned by universal want of confidence in the local banks, and bank 
paper, tlie only currcnc'y suited to tiic wants of the West, no influence 
wasfiilt to be so pronijit and salutary, as the estnhlisliment of branches 
of live bank of the Unifed Stale's among us. It would be easy to show, 
that ideal and state banks, however they may meet the necessities of 
comriiorce, when cstal)liabcd in largo commercial towns, with extensive 
capital alu ays pronndy convertible into specie, and however they may 
be adequate to furiiisli a sound currency for a narrow circle in their 
iniinediate vicinity, arc not suited to tlio |Kisition, and tlie extensive, 
distant, commercial relations of tlie West. Altliough this country 
abundantly possessed that, for wliicli money and bank paper stand as tlie 
representatives, our distance from the cmjioriums of commerce on tlie 
sea board, and their dear bought experience of the former worthlessness 
of our banks forbade reasonable expectation, that our local paper could 
be received, as a sound currency beyond llic immediate vicinity of its 
issue. In this eslablislmicnt was providcid a banking system, much better 
adapted to tlie wants of an inlcric)r country, than of the maritime capi- 
tals, enabling the jxjople to obtain leans commensurate witli their estab- 
lished credit, and to find in the post office the medium of sure and 
prompt remittance of a circulation every where uniform, and enabling 
the remotest western dealer <o remit to the most distant Atlantic town, 
and to receive remittances at his writing clpsk. Western travellers, too, 
rapidly incmasing in numbers, passing to the remotest points, were 
relieved from the intolerable annoyance of dealing with a broker at tlie 
interval of every hundreil miles, and continual altercations at taverns 
and stage offices, as often reminded, that a citizen in one district was a 
stranger in another of the *samc country. 
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Between the general failure of the western banks and the operation^o^ 
this system, western dealers were driven to the extremely burdensome 
and precarious resource of specie in their foreign transactions. Business 
and trade were brought to a dead pause. Words would be unavailing to 
convey an idea of the eniharrassincnt and distress occasioned by this 
order of things. The evils were spread along a course of two tliousand 
miles ; and w^ere experienced in tlio remote cabins, as well as die towns,, 
and villages on the rivers. Though of an efficacy to cieate much misery, 
they were so concealed from the public eye and ear, as to create little 
sympathy or conmiiseratiou for tlie suffi'.rers. It will be well if history 
and remembrance preserve these salutary lessons, as solemn warnings to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar bank mania for the future. 

The result of a sound and uniforni currency was seen in the restora- 
tion of business and credit; and commerce sprung up, like a Phoenix, 
from its ashes. Shapeless and mean looking villages became towns; 
and the towns in neatness and beauty began to compare with those in 
the Atlantic country. The best evidence of lh(i clumge, wrouglit by this 
order of things is, that produce and every species of veiidihle property 
rose to double and triple its value, during the si?ason of general embarrass- 
ment. Since then, the progre.ss of liic West in iniproverneut and pros- 
perity has been as rapid, as her citizens could rojsonaldy desire. 

Immigration. Befv>re entering upon a topographical description of 
the states and lcrriteri<'s, wc deem it right to dwell a little on the circum- 
stances connected will) eniigratiun. in a country, an immense proportion 
of which is yet wilderness, containing a, hundred thousand lug cabins, 
and annually receiving twice that number of immigrants, a skcich of the 
circumstances, under which they remove, and make their lieginnings in 
the forest, cannot be without its interest or utility. This rvork, having 
for its chief object the physical features and eircumstancos of the West, 
seems to call for such an outline, which we draw’ entirely from our own 
observation and experience. Nor w ill an imeiligent enquirer turn away 
from a view of these rustic touches, when calling to mind, that all, which 
any part of our country can show of elegance, power vnd improvement, 
was cradled in similar beginiiiugs; and that it was by these arts, that our 
whole country became what it is; that the transition from cabins to man- 
sions, and from settlements tp cities has taken place under our own 
observation; and that the germs, which we are describing, promise to 
evolve a vast and fiourisliing empire, to which imagination may hardly 
assign bounds. Still less will they be indiderent to the patriot and phi- 
lanthropist, if wc furnish evidence, Uiat no human condition is more 
^msceptible of plenty, independence, and the best enjoyments, which the 
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•Hftarth can offei, than that of the tenants of logcabinsf, who turn the soil, 
which share never furrowed before. 

To the cabin dwellers themselves, who live amidst what we describe, 
such sketches may l>e gratuitous. But wo hope, they will have interest 
with another class of readers, who have ideas as indistinct of the modes 
and contrivances of a settler on tlie virgin soil, as those of the colonists 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor, or the Romans in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, 
With what intense interest should we now read tlie diary of one of the 
first settlers at Plymoutli, Jamestown, or Mexico, giving the diurnal 
details of his progress in building, enclosing, and advancing from the 
first necessity of a shelter from the elements, to comfort, convenience and 
elegance I The mind deliglits to trace mighty streams to their fountains; 
and the power, iiriprovement and splendor of states to the germ of their 
inception. IIo\v few tnres, by which tr) gratify this interest, remain. 
To file greater number of evtui western readers a faithful picture of 
the primitive liabita lions of the country, and the resiiU of tlie first eflbrts 
of agriculture preseut.s a view of things already gone by. Our ideas of 
the first cabins of the Puritins at Plymouth, their first planting and garden- 
ing, their first soci'al interconr.se and festivities, by whicli they solaced 
their soidinlc and privations, are but dim and uncertain imaginings- 
Even thcM' memorials of tlic beginnings of iIhj Froncli in Iliinois and 
TiOuisiana are fast p!'‘t i«!{),no; unn^cordiHi from vision and memory. 

But the chief ulihly, which we hope from the following sketch, is to 
enable the r(;adcr, wlio contem[)lales becoming an immigrnrit, to acquaint 
him.self in advance with .some of thr^ circumstances of his undertaking, 
and to anticijiate wlint lie may ho called to do, enjoy, or suflbr. 

We would be glad to furnish liim witli some ciements, on which to 
settle the expediency of immigration in advance; by sliowinghim in con- 
trast some of its intrinsic advantages and disadvantages. If a just 
balance could bo struck between the actual enjoyment of tliose, who live, 
and die in the old settled portions of the country, and those, who emi- 
grate, and settle in tlic wilderness, every actual immigrant will admit, 
that it would be far from being an abstract discussion of tlie nature and 
chances of happiness. 

The advantnges and disadvantages of emigration in the abstract are 
partly physical, partly moral- The inducements to it arise, with most of 
our actions, from mixed motives. The4jgrGater part of flic European 
emigrants, particularly the Germans, flying from poverty and oppression, 
come to the West with the imrnixed motives to Ijecome free land holders, 
and to purchase cheap and rich lands. But tiic case is otherwise with the 
far greater portion of Uiosc, who emigrate from the old states of our 
own country. Imagination exercises more influence even upon minds 
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the most uneducated, tJian we arc ready to suppose. There is no 
person, about to place himself in a remote and untried position, but will 
find on examination, tliat tlie new scene, viewed in anticipation, is in- 
veste<i with a coloring of tho imagination, that has a powerful bearing 
upon ins thoughts and determinations. Wimt mind ever contemplated 
tlie project of moving from tiie old settlements over tlie Alleghany moun- 
tains, and selecting a home in the West, without forming pictures of new 
woods and streams, new animals and vegetables, new configurations of 
scenery, new aspects of men and new forms of society, novelty in the 
most settled mental associations with the phenomena of nature, winds, 
clouds, rains, snows, thunder, and all the accidents of clinuile, new hopes, 
in a word, of chasing down, in a new and fijr country, tliat phantom of 
our desires, always pursued in things without us, and never found except 
witliin us, happiness? 

After the long vexed question whether to remove or not, is settled, 
by consulting friends, travellers and books, the next step is to select the 
iroute^ and arrange the preparations for it. Tiic univ(.‘rsality and chcapjiess 
of steam boat and canal passage and transport, have causeii, that more 
than half the whole niiml)er of immigrants now arrive in the ^Vest hy 
water. This remark applies to nine* tenths of those ihnt <omc from 
Europe and tlie northern states. They tims oseape much of ihii cxjK'iisc, 
slowness, inconvenience and danger of tlie ancient cumbrous and tire- 
some journey in wagons. They no longer cxticrienco the fonm'r 
vexations of incessant ullcrcatioii with landlords, mutual cliavgos of 
dishonesty, discomfort from new modes of speecli and reckoning money, 
from breaking down carriages and wearing out liorses. 

But the, steam boats and canal boats bavo tlieir <lisadvantagcs. (y^ist ])cr- 
haps for tlie first time among a mixe^d comjKiny of strangers, the bashful 
mother and tlic uneasy and curious chihhen present an aniiilo sjK'cirnoii 
of their domestic tniiningj and how much tlicy have profited hy that 
universal education, about which every one talks. But though they may 
mutually annoy, and be annoyed, their curiosity is constantly excited, 
and gratified} their hunger abundantly appeased; and they occasionally 
form pleasant intimacies with their fellow travellers. If travfdliiig be a 
mode of enjoyment, these uiisated and unhackneyed travellers probably 
find, on llio whole, a balance of enjoyment in favor of the journey of 
immigration. 

The chances arc still more favorable for the immigrants from Virginia, 
the two Carolinas and Georgia, who, from their tuibits and relative ])osi- 
tion, still immigrate, after the ancient fashion, in tlie southern wagon. 
Tills is a vehicle almost unknown at the nortJi, strong, <*oni fort able-, 
commodious, containing not only a movable kitchen , but provisions and 
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Drawn by four or six liorses, it subserves all the various intentions 
of bouse, shelter and transport; and is, in fact, tlie southern ship of the 
forests and prairies. The horses, that convey the wagon, are large and 
powerful animals, followed by servants, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs» the 
whole forming a primitive caravan not unworthy of ancient days, and the 
plains of Mamre. The procession moves on with power in its dust, 
putting to shame and uncomfortable feelings of comparison tlie northern 
family.witli their slight wagon, jaded horses and subdued, though jealous 
countenances. Their vehicle stops; and they scan the strong southern 
hulk, with its chimes of bells, its fat black drivers and its long train of 
concomitants, until they have swept by. 

Perhaps more than half the northern immigrants arrive at present by 
way of the New York canal and lake Erie. If their destination be the 
upper waters of the Wabash, they debark at Sandusky, and continue 
their route without approaching the Ohio. The greater number make 
their way from tlie lake to the Ohio, either by the Erie and Ohio, or the 
Dayton canal. From all points, excejit those west of the Guyandot 
route and the national road, when they arrive at the Ohio, or its navigable 
waters, the greater number of the families ‘take water.’ Emigrants from 
Pennsylvania will henceforward reach the Ohio on the great Pennsylvania 
canal, and vill ‘ take water’ at Pittsburgh. If bound to Indiana, Illinois 
or Missouri, they bin’kl, or purchase a family boat. Many of these boats 
are comfortably fitted up, and are neither inconvenient, nor unpleasant 
floating houses. Two or throe families sometimes fit up a large boat in 
partnership, purchase an ‘ Ohio pilot,’ a book that professes to instruct 
them in the mysteries of navigating the Ohio; and if the OJiio be mode- 
rately liigh, and the weather pleasant, this voyage, unattended with either 
difficulty or danger, is ordinarily a trip of pleasure. We need hardly 
add, that a great number of the wealthier emigrant families take passage 
in a steam boat. 

While the soutlierner finds the autumnal and vernal season on the Ohio 
loo cool, to the northerner it is temperate and delightful. When the first 
wreaths of morning mist are rolled away from the stream by the bright 
sun, disclosing the ancient woods, the hoary bluffs, and the graceful 
curves and windings of the long line of channel above and below, the 
rich alluvial belt and the fine orchards on its sliores, the descending voy- 
agers must be destitute of tlie common pesreeptions of tlxe beautiful, if 
they do not enjoy tlie voyage, and find the Ohio, in the French phrase, 
La belle riviere. 

After the immigrants have arrived at Cincinnati, Lexington, Nashville, 
St. Louis, or St. Charles, in the vicinity of die points, where they had 
anticipated to fix themselves, a preliminary difficulty, and one of 
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dtfBcull solution is, to tletormiiie tc» what qti art or to rq»:iir. All .Ilk? 
towns swarm with s[>cculatin^ companies and laud agents; and the 
chance is, that the first inquiries for information in tins j)orplexity will 
be addressed to Ihcni, or to pmsons wlio have a common understanding 
and interest wdth thorn. The pnhiished information, too, comes directly 
or indirectly from them, in fiirthcrniice of their views. One advises to 
the Wabasii, and points on the ma]) to the rich lands, fine mill seats, 
navigable streams and growing towns in their vicinity. Another presents 
a Still more alluring picture of the lands in some part of Illinois, Missouri, 
the re^on west of the lakes, and ti)0 lead mines. Another tempts him 
with White River, Arkansas, Red River, <)pelou.sas, and Attakapa.s, tJie 
rich crops of cotton and siigar, and the escape from winter, which tlicy 
offer. Still another company has its nets set in all the points, where 
iminigi*aiits congregate, Idazoning rdl the advantage's of lY'xtis, and the 
Measican country. In Cincinnati, more than in any other town, there 
are generally precursors fror/j all points of iIk*. compass, to se-lcict laauls for 
companies, that are to follow. There are such itorc at presonl both from 
Europe and New England; and wv ro.'ul advertisements, tlitil a thousand 
persons are shortly to meet at Hi. fa)uis to form a <*omp;iny to cioss tlui 
Rocky Mountains, with a view to seiimt selilenu nts on the Oregon. 

When this slow and jK^rplexing process of balnncijj.'T, comprirhig and 
fluctuating betw(?en the choice of riva'vs, districts, climates and advanta- 
ges, is fixed, after deternunafion has vilnatefl backwards and forwards 
according to the persuasion and eloquence of tlie Inst advif?(‘r, rmtil tlic 
purpose of the immigrant is fiK( d, the northern settler is g(‘iu‘TalIy borne 
to the point of debarkation, nearest his .selected spot, by wnt(?r. Me 
thence hires the tTanRi>ort of his family and n\ovables to the spot; Ihongh 
not a few northern emigrants rcov<; all tlic distance in wagons. The 
whole number from tlie nortii far exceeds tliat from the soutJi. But they 
drop, in noiseless quietness, into their position, and the rapidity of their 
piogress in settling a country is only presented by the startling results of 
the census. 

The southern settlors who immigrate to Missouri and the country soutli 
west of the Mississippi, by llieir show of waigons, flocks and numbers 
create observation, and arc counted quite as luirncrous, as tJjcy are. Ten 
wagons are often seen in company. It is a fair allowance, that a liundred 
cattle, beside swine, horses ,md .sliccp, and six negroes accompany each. 
The train, with the tinkling of an hundred bells, and the negroes, 
wearing the delighted exiuession of* a holiday su.sfiension from labor in 
their countenances, forming om* group, and ibo family slowly moving 
forward, forming another, as the whole is seen advancing along the plains, 
it presents a pleasing and picturesque siKjctacle. 
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,They make arrangements at niglit fall to lialt at u spring, where tiiere 
is wood and water, and a green sward tor encampment. The dogs raise 
their accustonnid domestic baying. TJic teams are unliarnessed, and tlm 
cattle and horses turned loose into iJie grass. The blacks are busy in 
spreading tlie cheerful table in the wilderness, and preparing the supfier, 
to which the appetite of fatigue give's zest. They talk over the incidents 
,oCihc past day, and anticipate tliostj of the morrow. If wolves and 
owls are heard in the distance, tJicso desert sounds servo to render the 
contrast of tiieir society and sc^cuiily more sensible. In this order they 
plunge d<^eper and deojx.'r into tlje forest or prairie, until they have 
found the ])]ace of tiioir rest. 

The po; itioii for a (v.ihin generally selected by the west cm settlers is 
a gentle eminence m^ar a, spring, or what is crdl(;d a branch, central to a 
sjKicions tract of fertile' I nul. Sucti spots arc generally occupied by 
tulip and black walnut t,r(‘(!S, infrrmi.sed with the beautiful comm fiorida 
and red bud^ the most striking ilowering shrubs of the western forest. 

• Springs burst fortli in die inl(,Tvals b-i'tween the Jiigliand low grounds. 
The brilliant red bird seen (lit ting among the shrubs, or pt^rclied on a 
tree, i’l its mellow whistle seems weh oniing the immigrant to his new 
abode. I’locks of pfiru({ue(s are glilb ring among the trees, and gray 
squirrels ac skipping from br*inc!i tolmuich. 'I'he chanticleer rings his 
cx.hoing iioti! among d.e woods, and the domcvstic sounds and the baying 
of the dogs pro<.lu,e(! u Klraiigo <'b<M,*rfMhicss, us beard in the midst of trees? 
whore no habitation is scon, rieasing O'fltjctions and happy associations 
arc naturally coniKJcted with the con lenqda lion of these hegiimings of 
social toil in the wildcrjK'.ss. 

In the midst of thc'-e Holilary and primeval scenes the patient and labori- 
ous father h.ves his family. In a few days a comfortable cabin and other 
out buildings are ercr-ted, 'Jlie first yr'ur gives a plentiful crop of corn, 
and common and sweet potatoes, melons, squashes, turnips and other 
garden vr-getubles. '^J'lio next year a tieUl of wheat is added, and lipes 
of thrifty ap[>le trees show among liie dea<li*nefl Ircfos. If the immigrant 
possess any touch of Jiurlicuitural taste, the liner kinds of jiear, plum, 
clierry, peach, nectarim; and ujuicot tojcs are found in tiie garden. In 
ten years the log buildings will all liave iiisa.p|>carcil. the shrub and 
forest trees will bo gont\ 'riie arcadian asjiect ol' humble and retired 
abundance and comfort will ivavi? given pJacip to a brick house, or a planted 
frame house, with ibnccs ainl out buildings very like tliose, that surround 
abodes in the olden countries. 

It is a wise arrangement ol* pri»vid(mce, that tlilfcrent minds are endowed 
with diderent tastes and predilections, that load some to clioo.se the town, 
others manufactures, ami the village 4 alling.'?. It seems to us that no 
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in itseJf considered, promises more comfort, and tends more 
to virtue and independence, than that of these western yeomen, with 
their numerous, healthy and liappy children about them ; with the ample 
abundance of their granaries; tlieir habitation surrounded^ by orchards, 
the branches of wliich must be propped to sustain their fruit, beside their 
beautiful streams and cool beach woods, and the prospect of settling 
each of their children on similar farms directly around them. Thgir 
manners may have something of tlie roughness imparted by living in 
solitude among tlie trees; but it is kindly, hospitable, frank, and associa** 
ted with the traits, tliat constitute tlie stability of our republic. We 
apprehend, such farmers would hardly be willing to exchange this plenty, 
and this range of their simple domains, their well filled granaries, 
and their droves of domestic aiiimals for any mode of life, that a town 
can offer. 

No order of things presents so palpable a view of the onward march 
of American institutions as this. The greater portion of these immigrants, 
beside their wives, a few benches and chairs, a bible and a gun, com- 
menced with little more than their hands. Their education for the most 
part, extended no farllicr tliaii reading and writing, and tlieir aspirations 
had never strayed beyond the desire of making a fann. But a sense of 
relative consequence is fostered by tlieir growing possessions, and by 
perceiving towms, counties, offices and candidates springing up around 
tliem. One becomes a justice of peace, another a county judge and 
another a member of the legislative assembly. Each one assumes some 
municipal function, pertaining to schools, the settlement of a minister, 
tlie making of roads, bridges, and public w’orks. A sense of responsibility 
to public opinion, self resi>ect, and a due estimation of character and 
correct deportment are tlie consequence. 

This pleasant view of the commencement and progress of an immi- 
grant is the external one. Unhappily there is another point of view, 
from which we may learn something what has been passing in his mind, 
during tliis physical onward progress. 

All the members of tJie establishment have been a hundred times 
afflicted with tliat gloomy train of feeling, for which we have no better 
name, than home sickness. All the vivid perceptions of enjoyment of 
the forsaken place are keenly remembered, the sorrows overlooked, or 
forgotten. The distant birth- place, the remembrance of years, that are 
gone, returning to memory amidst the actual struggles of forming a new 
establishment, an effort full of severe labor, living in a new world, 
making acquaintance witli a new nature, comjieting with strangers, 
seeming to uneducated people, as they did to the ancients, as 
these contrasts of tlie present with the mellowed visions of 
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memory all tend to bitterness. We never understand^ how many invi8i*« 
ble ties of habit we sever in leaving our country, until we £nd oursdves 
in a strange land. The old pursuits, and ways of passing time, of which 
we took little note, as they passed, where there are new forms of society, 
new institutions, new ways of managing every thing, that belongs to the 
social edifice, in a word, a complete change of the wliolo circle of associ- 
ations feelings and habits, come over the mind, like a cloud. 

The immigrant, in the pride of his remembrances, begins to extol the 
country, he has left, its inhabitants, Jaws, institutions. The listener has 
an equal stock of opposite jirejudiccs. The pride of the one wounds 
the pride of the other. The weakness of human nature is never more 
obvious, thnn in these meetings of ueigJibors in a new country, each fierce 
and loud in extolling his owm cotjntry, and detracting from all others in 
the comparison. Tliose narrow and \ilc prejudices spread from family 
to family, and create little clans ]>olitical, social, religious, hating, and 
hated. No generous project for a school, clmrcb, library, or public insti- 
tution, on a broad and equal scale, can prosper, timidst such an order of 
things. It is a sufiici(‘nt rt'ason, that one clan proposes it, for anotlier 
to oppose it. All this springs from one of the deepest instincts of our 
nature, a love of couniry, wlm b. like a transjdanted tree, in removing has 
loo many fibies luokcn oif, to fiourisli at onra^ in a new soil. The immi- 
grant rn^'ets with . ickm'ss, misfortune, disaster. 'J'iiere are peculiar 
strings in the constitution of human nature, wljich incline him to repine, 
and imagine, that the same things would not have befallen him in his former 
abode. He even finds tlie vogetabhjs, fiajits, and meats, though appa- 
rently finer, less savory and nutritive, than those of the old country. 
Under the pressure of such illusions, many an immigrant lias forsaken 
his cabin, returned to hi.s panmt country, found this mockery of his 
fancies playing at cross purposes with him, and showing him an aban- 
doned paradise in the western \voods, and father land the country of 
penury and disaster. A second removal, perhaps, instructs him,^that 
most of the causes of our dissatisfaction and disgust, that w'e imagine 
have their origin in external things, really exist in the mind. 

To the emigrants from towns and villages in the Atlantic country, 
though they may have thought little of religious institutions at home, 
the absence of the church with its spire, and its sounds of the church- 
going bell, of the village bustle, and prating of the village tavern 
are felt, as serious privations. The religious discourses so boisterous 
and vehement, and in a tone and phrase so difierent fVorii the calm tenor 
of what he used to hear, at first produce a painful revulsion not wholly 
unmixed with disgust. He finds no longer those little circles of com- 
pany, into which he used to drop, to relax a leisure hour, which, it may 
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lie, were not nincli prized in the enjoyment; but arc now felt, as a sa'ioiis 
want Nothing hIiocJxs Jiira so mucJi, as lo see his neighbor sicken, and 
die, wnsoJiiccd by the voice of religions instruction and prayer, and 
carried to his long lionic without funeral scrrices. Those aie some of 
die circumstances, thiit, in tljo new scltienjcnts, call up the tender recol- 
lections of a forsaken Ijoine to embitter tJio present . 

These are the dark sidtis of the pictim; of irnniigralion. But there is^ 
perhaps less romance in iho American ciiar<w;fcr, than in that of any 
other people; and every thing in ottr institutions tends to hariish tho 
little, that remains. "Wo are a people to estimate vcndihle and tangible 
realities. Imaginary and unreal sornnvs an<l disgusts gradually yield 
before an estimate of the value of abundance and indciKuideiicc. More 
than half the inliabitants of the wcsloni country still (Kvell in cabins; and 
to those ■who know, how much gcmcrul conlenlmont with their lot, moral 
and sturdy hardihood, guileless hoiu'sfy, and l)lithoness of heart the.se 
humble establishments generally contain, they bring associations of re- 
pose iind abstraction frturi attdiilious ami arliticial wants, and present oh 
the whole, a balance of real and boinolidt coTiilbrl and eiijoymenl. 

The first business is to clour away the trei’s from the spot where tlie 
house is to stand. TIjo g('ner;d const met oi‘a west country cabin is 
after the following lasaion. Krlraight trej^s are rellc'd of a size, that a 
common team can draw, or as the jdiraseis • .^naktj,’ them to the ijttciuhid 
spot. The common ibrin of a l.irgt'r t’.abin is that, edied a d<>(dde cahin d 
that is, two square j»ens with nn open space b fhwjen, connected by a roof 
above and a floor below, so as to fortn a ]w.raliel<»graia ol nearly triple the 
length of its depth. In thc^ opmi space, lh<*. fimily take llieir rn(‘;ds during 
the pleasant weather; and it serves the, tijreo.rold purpose* orUitchou, lumber 
room, and dining nauii. Tla; logs, orAviiicu i( is cojnposL’d, are notched 
on to one aruilher, in the form <d'a. square, Tlie roof is covered with thin 
splits of oak, not unlike staves. Sonujiimes they are made ol' ash, and 
in tlie lower country of cyprc.ss, and they arc culled clap boards. Instead 
of being nailed, they are generally confined iji tlieir i>lace by heavy tim- 
bers, laid at right angles across them. This gives the roof of a log house 
an unique and shaggy aj)pearancc. But if tho clap L»oards have been 
carefully prepared from good timber they form a roof sufiicienlly imjier- 
vious to common ruins. Tho iloor.s arc made fromsliort and thick jdank, 
split from yellow j)op]ar, cotton .wood, black walnut, and sometimes oak. 
They are confined with wooden pins, and are lochnically called ‘ pun- 
cheons.’ 

The southern i-eoplc*, and generally the more wealthy immigrants ad- 
timee in the first instance to the luxury of having the logs hewed on the 
Hflside, and the puncheon floor hewed, and planed, in which case it be- 
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pomes a very comfortable and neat door. TiiC next step is to build Ibe 
chimney, whic^li is constructed after the French, or American fashion. 
The Frencli mode is a smaller qnadranf.nd!ir cliiiimey, laid up with smaller 
splits. The American lashion is to mala* n much larger aperture, laid up 
with splits of fjrcat size and wei^^ht. In hotli forms it tai)ers upwards, 
like a pyramid, 'fhe interstices arc lilled willi a thick coating of clay, 
and the outside jdastcred with clay murlar, prcjcirod with cliopped straw, 
or hay, and in the lower connfrv with mn.-s. 'i he heart h is made 
with claymortar, oi*, where it can he ihand, s.!nd stojies, as the common 
lime stone does not slaitd the fire. The ijiteistices (h‘ tiie logs in the 
room are first * chiiicked;’ lljiit is to say, small bh/eksand ih^ees of wood 
in regular forms are driven between tiie intervals, made by laying the 
logs over encli other, so as to form a. kind ofa course lathing to bold the 
mortar. 

The doors are made of plank, s])lit in the manner irieniioinjd before, 
from fresli cut lijulx!!’; and they ore Jumg after an ingenious fasJiion on 
htrge wooden liinges, and fastciKal with a subsluntiul wooden latch. The 
windows a,r(' s(juave apertures, cm timntgli tiie. logs, and are closed during 
tlu' c''«olei ni trills and the iucleiiKim wcallier by wooden shutters. The 
kitchen and llie negro (juarteiv, il'the estuhiishmeiit liavf! slaves, are sepa- 
rate buildings, prepared after the same fashion; Imt with less care* except 
in thcarhcle of ti c closeness of their roofs. Tito grattge, stablo and 
corn houses arc all of similar iiiatrriaJs, varied in thi.'ir construction to 
answer their afijwopriato purposes. About iai buildings of this sort 
make up the cstahlisliineiilof a farmer withthrc'c or four free Irdmls, or 
lialf a dozen slaves. 

The field, in wdiicli tlio cabin is built, i? generally a square or oblong 
enclosure, of which the buildings art' the centv<‘, if the owner be from the 
south; or in tiio ccntic of one side of the square, if from the nortli. If 
fhe soil be not alluviiil, a table area of rich upland, indicated to be such 
by its peculiar growlh of timber, is selected for the spot. IVino teiiUis of 
the habitations in the upper western slates art^ placed near spring?, whicli 
supply the finnily with water. 'I'he settlers on liic prairies, for tliO most 
part, fix tlicir habitaliinis in tlio edges ol’ the wood, that skirts the jn-airie, 
and generally obtain their waiter from wells. The inhahitants of the 
lower country, on tlio contrary, except in the state of Mississippi, where 
springs are common, chietly sujiply thoms^dvos with water from cisterns 
filled by rain. If the .settlors have slaves, the trce.s are carefully cleared 
away, by cutting tJiern down near tlie ground. That part of the limber, 
which cannot be used either for rails, or llie construction of the buildings, 
is burned, and a clearing is thus matle for a considerdble s]>ace round 
the cabin. In the remaining portion of the field, the trees undergo an 
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operation, called by the northern i)eopIe ^ girdlinjCT,’ and by the southewi 
* deadening.’ Tiiat iis, a circle is cut, two oi three feet from the 
ground, quite through the bark of the tree, so as completely to divide 
the vessels, which carry on the progress of circulation. Some species 
of frees are so tenacious of lift.*, as to throw out leaves, after having 
suffered this operation. But they seldom have foliage, after the first 
year. The smaller trees are all cut down ; and the accumulated sj)oils 
of vegetable decay arc burned togetlier; and the ashes contribute to the 
great fertility of the virgin soil. If the field contain tiraljer for rails, tlie 
object is to cut as much as possible on tlio clearing; thus advancing tlie 
double purpose of clearing away the trees, and preparing the rails, so as 
to require the least possible distance of removal. An experienced hand 
will split from an hundred to an hundred and fifty rails in a day. Such 
is the convenience of finding them on the ground to l>e fenced, that 
Kentucky planters and the southern }»eople generally prefer timbered 
land to prairie; notwithstanding the circumstance, so unsightly and in- 
convenient to a nortberii man, of dead trees, sturups, and roots, which, 
strewed in every direction over his field, even the southern planter finds 
a great preliminary impediment in the way of cultivation. Tiic northern 
people prefer to settle on the prairie land, where it can be had in con- 
venient positions. 

The rails are laid zigzag, one length running nearly at right angles to 
the other. This in west country j»ljrase, is ‘ worm fence,’ and in the 
northern dialect ‘ Virginia fence.’ The rails are large and heavy, and to 
turn the wild cattle and horses of the country, require to bo laid ten rails 
or six feet in height. The smaller roots and the underbrush are cleared 
from the ground by a sharp Ikh?, known liy the name grubbing hoc,'* 
This implement, with a croftn cut ifair^ a irhip 8aii\ a hand sate, axes^ a 
broad axe, an adze, an auger, a hammer, naiU, and an iron tool to split 
clap boards, constitute tijo indispensable af>paratus for a backwoodsman. 
Th^ smoke house, spring house, and other common appendages of such 
an establishment it is unnecessary to de.scribe; f(»r they are the same as in 
the establidliment of the farmers in the middle and soutJjcm Atlantic 
states, 

A peach orchard is generally the first object in raising fruit; because 
it is easily made, and begins to bear the second or third year, Apple 
ordiards with all good farmers* are early objects of attention. Theculti 
vation of the more delicate garden fruits is generally an object of after 
attention, if at all. Maize is planted the first year without ploughing. 
Afterwards the plough becomes necessary. Turnips, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins and melons flourish remarkably on the virgin soil. It is a 
pleasant spectacle, to see with what luxuriance the apple tree advances, 
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S<nitli of tlie fig iroc m 5?ubf!t.itutocl for flie aj>}>lc *reo If Iho log 
buildings wcm mado of good and durable materials, they remain comfort- 
lible dwellings seven or eight years. By this lime in the ordinary prog- 
ress of successful farming, tlio owner rojdaccs ibern by a liotise of stone, 
brick, or frame work ; and the object is to have the second house as large, 
and showy, as t he first was rustic and rude. A volume of details, 
touching tlie progress of such establishments, might he added. But 
this brief, thougli faithful outline of commencing establishments in the 
woods aims to record an ordt r of things, that is passing away under 
our eyes, and wliich will soon he found only in history. 

It is impossible to satisfy tlic inquiries, tliat arc constantly making, 
particularly by Enroi)can emigrants, toiicliing the exact cost of those 
improvements, and tlic rctpiisilc provisions, cattle and horses, necessary 
f<^r a coiiim(!ncoment. All 11k‘so things vary, not. only according to 
<|u;di1y as elscivvlKua*, but according to noariiess or remoteness from set- 
tleirionls, according to the abundance or scarceness of the article; in fact, 
are liabhj to greater irregularities of ]>rico, than in the old settlements. 
J/a))or lias lou ud its level, and costs nearly tlie same in the new, as in 
the old I'lic average expeuF’e of log houses may, perhaps, be 

rated at iiftv dollars > when built on contract. Clearing, grubbing and 
enclosing tiiiihered land, so as to prepare it for a crop, costs from six to 
twelve (loll ira an ai «e, according to the licavinoss and hardness of the 
linilj(!r, and the ease of splitting rails. Tiro (miirie land iias a very tough 
green sward, and costs ihrco dollars an acre to he well jilonghcd the 
iirsl time. Lr.nds under good inijirovenient arc generally worth from six 
to ten il()IIars tin acre; and all are aware, that the government price of 
wdid land.s, atloi the first auction sales, is one dollar tiud twenty five 
cents an sere. 

Tlie most afli^ctiunaio counsel, wc would give an immigrant, after an 
acquaintance with all districts of Uic Aveslerii coimlry ofsixteoti years, 
and after having seen, and felt no smtrll part of all, we luivt; a1teinpted*(o 
i'ecord, would he to regard the salubrity of the sjiot selecti'd, as a consid- 
rratiori of more iiupurtance, than its fertility, or vicinity to ti market; to 
supply Jiimself witha good manual of domestic medicine, if sucli a man- 
ual is to be found; still more, to obtain simple and precise notions of the 
more obvious as jiects of disease, an acquisition wortli a hundred times its 
cost, and more than all to a backwoodsnmiiv to have a lancet, and sufli- 
•cient experience and firmness of hand to open a vein; to haixi a small, 
but well labelled and well sufijdied medicine chest; and to be, after all, 
very cautious about eitlier takiuir, or atlmiuisteriug il.s contents, reserv- 
ing tlieni for euiergiuicies, and for a choice of evils; to dejieiid for health 
on temperance, moderation in all lliings, a careful conformity in food and 
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dress to circumstances and tlie climate,* and above all, let him observe a 
rigid and undeviating abstinence from that loathsome and murderous 
western poison, whiskey, which may be pronounced the prevalent miasm 
of the country. Let every immigrant Iciirn llic mystery, and provide the 
materials to make good beer. Let every iininigraiit during tlie season of 
acclimation, especially the sultry montlis, take medicine by way of pre- 
vention, twice or thrice, with abstinence from labor a day or two after- 
wards. Let him liave a Bible for a constfint counsellor and a few good 
books for instruction and amusement. l4Ct him have the dignity and 
good sense to train his family religiously; and noi to be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine in religion, politics or opinions. Let his rifle 
rust, and lot the gcune, unless it come in his wtn^, live on. Let him cul- 
tivate a garden of choice fmit, as well as a fine orcliard. Lot him keep 
bees; for llieir management unites plcnsure and 'profit. Lot him pre- 
pare for silk making on a small and gradual scale. I.et him cultivate 
grapes by way of e.Ktwrimcnt. liCt him banish iniro'il wants; and learn 
the master secret of self possession, and bo content with such things, .as 
he has; aware tint every position in life Jias advantages and trials. Let 
him assure himself tJiat if an ind('j>etKlcnt farmer (‘.annot Ix' hapjw no man 
can. Let him magnify his culling, respect }iiins(*]f, euv v no one, and raist; 
to the Author of all good constant arpiratioiis of thankfulness, as ho 
eats llie bread of peace and privacy. 
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liKJfOTn 550 niiloF. Mean breadth 120 miles. Between 25 and 31® N. 
latitudcj and 80 and 02^ W, loiiLdtudo from London. Under its former 
owners, it av:is sei)arat<!d into two political divisions, whose geograj)hical 
limits were .strongly marked by nature; to wit, East and West Florida, 
At the southern extent of East Florida, tlicix' is a long and narrow penia- 
sifla, running a great distance into the sea, and marking tlie eastern 
houndary of tJie gulf of Mexico. It. extends northwardly to Alabama and 
Cli.wg:a, east to Georgia, south to the gulf of Mexico; and west to 
the river Appalachicola, between 80 and 85® W. longitude from London, 
and 2;» and 31® N. latitude. West Florida extends from the limits of 
Last Florida, with ibo same northern boundaries to the river Perdido, 
which divides it on the west from Alabama. — This division has ceased 
to exist, and the two Floridas constitute one government. By the treaty 
of ccjssion from Spain, it has hocoim; an integral part of the American 
rei)ubli(', and will, soon have a suflicicjit population to claim admission 
into t])e union of the states. 

Climate, ’'riiis may be considered in some respects a tropical climate. 
The northern belt, ind<;cd; which lies along the southern limits of Georgia 
and Alabama, partalo.s of tho cooler temperature of those states, and 
seems to be beyond tlic naiige of the propew cultivation of the Otaheile 
African sugar ciun?. The ribband cane will, probably, flourish in this 
division. The regndar range of tho thermometer throughout the Floridas, 
from June to the autumnal equinox, is betw'cen 8^1 and 88® Fahrenheit. 
It sometimes rises above 100®; but this range occurs as seldom, as in 
the adjoining states. The mercury, probably, rmiges lower through the 
summer, than in the interior of Alabama ^nd Georgia. Even in winter, 
the influence of tho unclouded and vertical sun is always uncomfortable. 
In the i>eninsular parts, there are sometimes slight frosts, but water never 
freezes. ^Tlie most delicate orange trees bear fruit in full ixjrfection, and 
the fruit is remarkably delicious. There is generally a sky of mild 
azure, southern breezes, and an air of great purity. But tire evening air 
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is particularly humid, nnd the dews excessive, lilarly in winter the rainy 
season commences. In I'\d>rnriry and March, Ihoro arc thunder storms 
by ni^rht, followed by clear and bean I i fid days. In Jane, the sultrj sea- 
son commences, and terminates with the autumnal equinox. But, take 
the climate altogether, there is not, i)orha}>s, on the globe a more delight- 
ful one, between the motifhs of October and June. TJie peninsular 
parts, being near the troj iics, Iiave a biglier temjxirature, than West Florida, 
which is occasionnlly finned by Canadian breezes, that sweep the Missis- 
sippi valley. — The p('ninsula is subject to tornadoes, like the West In- 
dies. On the Atlantic of Florida, the eastern, and in West Florida 
the western trade winds jwovail. But in West Florida, after .severe tlmri- 
cler storms, norl hern lireezcs altomalc iJirougl) the summer. About the 
time of llio autumnal er]uinox, hurricanes and destructive gales some- 
times occur. Jn the northern parts the iniluonco of the cold breezes 
from the northern regions, which are covert al with snow, are sensibly 
telt; and tlicn ice forms on the northern exposures of biiildingvS. I'lierc 
are, in particular serisojis, indicat ioms of considerable luimidity over all the 
country. Though there are never btaits and biiniidil v to cause .s7/gar and 
mlt to melt, as some writers iiave asserted. IVrlirqis then; i.s no point in 
the FloridasyWlicrc humid tty is more manifest, than about St. Augustine; 
yet in Spanish titnes, the citizens of ilavaimn used to resort there, dur- 
ing thtJ sickly months for boabJ), asa kind ofiMuiilpelier, and j^crliaps no 
southern place at present is found more congenial to the constitution of 
tlie people of the United ^States. The same sudden variations of tempe- 
rature are felt here, esjiecially in tlic winter, that cfuistitute so distinct ii 
feature in tlie climate of nil the south-western jiurts of the United States. 
The tlicrmomoter someliines rniigcs ‘UP in a single winter day. — North- 
ern people would never conceive, cx(*.cpl by inspection, bf)W long fires 
are comfortable, and how great a portion of the year niquires them, in a 
climate, where rivers never skim with ice. JVom Juno to October, the 
frequent rains, and the iinreinitting iioat uio apt to goiicrate the fevers of 
soutliem climates, esjxHnally in the vicinity of |>onds and rnarshCvS. Where 
fields are flooded for rice, and indigo jilantations are made, it is invaria- 
bly sickly. On the other hand, it may be safely asserted, that the dis- 
tricts of Florida, remote from marsJics, swamps, and stagnant waters, arc 
healthy. Tiie ever verdant pine forests cover a great extiiut of tliis 
country, and these in tlie mind .of an inluibitant, of tJic south are ever as- 
sociated with the idea of licaltli. At least two thirds of this country are 
covered witli this timber. 

Prodteciions. The vegetable kingdom in h^'lorida has a greater variety 
Ihianany other part of* the United States. In the comparatively richer soils, 
j|iiiliehamniock lands, on the river courses, and the richer swamps noth- 
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ing can exceed llio liixurimicc^ nnd grandeur of Uie shrubs and trees. 
The pine forest is almost IxHindleys mid inc^ihaiislildc; and llie pines are 
of an extraordinary height and beauty. — Wliat is called white cedar and 
cypress, abound in tlic vast swairn>s, uiul this timber grows of greateize 
Live oaks are frequent, and the tree dcvolopcs itself here in full perfection. 

Our government commenced a jiluntation of^this invaluable sj>ccies of 
tree at Deer Point, in which, in tlio year l'S29, upwards of 7G, 000 were 
growing in a flourishing condition. The secretary of the navy proposed 
to abandon tlie cultivation, thinking tJiat tlic country could never want 
live oak, when it is indigenous from St. Marys to the Sabine. But there 
is reason to believe, tliat the amount of live oak in J^’lorida and Louisiana 
has been rnucli ovorratcxi. Exp<TU‘nco has proved, that they arc easily 
cultivated. Clrovos of tiicso mrqestic trees arc often scon in diftcrent 
parts of Floridn, ojicn, and arranged in regular forms surpassing tlio 
licauty of the famous j)ark.s of JIk* English mansions; probably the plan- 
tations of a former giMieralion, of wliose civilization and taste those 
trees arc noble memorials. A larg<*, d(d:iehed live oak, soon at a distance 
on the verge of n savanna, or on tlx* slx're of a river, spreading like on 
inmK'M inolircula, its bead <>f Hurh ]»orfect verdun*, and so beautifully 
roundc'd, is a spl('TKlid oiqect on ilKjlands('.apo. ^riie cabbage palm chama- 
ropA palmtifo, is corriio,m. ’’rjiis suiktI) tree soinelimcs raises a clear 
shaft eighty foot high. The t in »biT ro.sists the gulf worm. Hals, baskets 
and mats arc* manufictnrcd from tiie Ic^avcs. 'Vhe yowyr head at the 
stem is edible mid initritivo. Wild animtils feed on the berries. It is 
not seen west of St. Andrews .Bay. '.riio deejv swamps present the cus- 
tomary spectacle of inmmieralde c ypress columns, rising from immense 
buttresses, with interlaced arms, at their summit, showing the aspect of a 
canopy of verdure reared upon pillars. On tlie hammock lands, the 
beaiitiful dog wood trees s]n'end Ihr ir lK>rizontal branclms, and interweav- 
ing them wuth each other, form a fine <le<q» shade, wliich completely 
excludes the sun, and .suppresses the growth of all kinds of vegetation 
under them; presenting in some places, for miles togetiier a smooth 
shaven lawn, and an iiiifK^rvious shade. Here is the k‘autiful pawpaw, 
with a stem perfectly straight, smootli and silver colored, and with a 
conical top of sjilendid foliage always green, and fruit of the richest ap- 
pearance. Titi is a shrub filling the southern swamps, as tJio eider does 
at tlio north. It flowers in masses of wiiile ornamental blossoms, and 
singular strings of covered seeds, that hang on the huslies till winter. 
Five or six s)x;cies of pine arc found here. I'lic southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Florida is very rocky. Instead of tiie trees and shrubs, 
wliich are found in the rest of the country, it is covered with Mastic, 
lignumvitiL^, gum elemy, oviiio, wild % and mangrove. 
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T^ierc are many trac.efc5 of laiincd lowers, desolated Indian villages, 
indications of former habitancy, and much more cultivation, than is now 
seen in the country. Wherever llrcse traces of former ;K)pulati 9 n are 
observed are those groves of lirno, orange, peach and fig trees, that are 
spoken of by travellers, us having been found liorc indigenous to tire soil. 
Wild grape vinos abound. Myrica odorata^ or candle berry laurel is 
common. From tlui berries of this si nub is prepared an excellent kind 
of wax for candles. Ii is not unlike the bay berry of the north, except 
that the shrub is taller, and the berries Kirger. Among the flowers is the 
magnificent IlyhlsciLs^ which, though an herbaceous and annual plant, 
grows to the boiglit t>f ten foot, branching regularly in tlje form of a sharp 
cone, and is covered with Itsrge, c\pandc<i and crimson flowers, which 
unfold in succession during ail the sunnner months. TilUmditia usneo- 
ides, long moss, or Spanisli h(.‘ard is coimnon Inae, and has the same 
appearance as W'iii be hcroafTcn* described in liOuisiaiia. It hangs down 
in festoons, sometimes tun or fdiecnfcel in length, like the pendent stems 
of the weeping willow. Waved by the vvind, it catches from branch to 
branch, and som()times fills the interval between the trees, as a curtain. 
It has a long trumpet sliaj)cd flower, and seeds so line, as to be hardly 
visible. These seeds undoubtedly fix in tlm bark of Ihci trees; and tltis 
parasitic plant there finds its appropriate soil. It wdll 3iot grow on a 
dead tree. Cattle, deer and borstjs fc(jd on it, while it is fresh. When 
properly rotted, and prepared, which is done mucli after the manner, in 
wliich hemp is prepared, it is an admirable article for mattresses, and 
stuffing for cushions, saddles, coach seals, and the like. The fibre when 
properly prepared, is elastic and incorruptible, and in many respects 
resembles horse hair, botJi in appearance and use. The Hpaidsh and 
natives use it for horse collars, coarse hurnessing and ropes. 

The low savannas arc covered, like tJic prairies of the upi>cr country, 
with a prodigious growth of grass and flowers. In tJie swamps, the cane 
braises are of great height and thickness, and the rushes, and other 
meadow plants grow to an uncommon size. Some of the reed canes are 
geen from thirty to forty feet in height. The lakes and creejnng bayous, 
especially in summer, are covered with a most curious growth of aquatic 
plants, called by hotanisls, insiia strailotcs, Tliey somewhat resemble 
the vegetable, commonly called house leek, and have a beautiful elliptical 
leaf. It is commonly, but not correctly reported to vegetate on the 
surface of the water. Wlien the roots of diousands of these plants have 
twined together, so as to form a large and compact surface, the mass is 
often drifted by the wind, or current, to a considerable distance. This 
is the appearance, no doubt, which has given origin to tlie story of floating 
islands in the waters of tliis country. This singular and beautiful 
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VQgelation, spreads a verdant plain over the waters, for a great extent. — 
Untler it llio fishes dart, and the alligators pursue their unwieldy gambols, 
and multitudes of water fowls are seen ]»atleriug their bills among the 
leaves. The horl)ariuin, tiiongh oxeoodingly ricli, and diversified, is not 
materially diflbvcnt from that, to be doscvilK'.d hercartor. 

The cultivated vegetables are maize, beans, })olatocs, especially* sweet 
potatoes, it being an admirable country for that fine vegetable, pumpkins, 
melons, rice, and a variety of <}sculent roots, particularly a species of 
arum, which is much cultivated in the maritime parts, and has a large 
turnip shaped root, resembling, wlicn roasted, or boiled, a yam in taste. 

The pialache is a kind of rmt in potls, growing in the ground, abund- 
antly in sandy land, much cultivated both by the Seininoles and Ameri- 
cans. It is baked or roasted in the sliell, and is used by confectioners, 
as a sweet meat. 

Tobacco, cotton, indigo, rice and the sugar canc will be the principal 
articles of culture. Tlie African and Otabtale canc flourish remarkably 
well in tlie southern parts, on the liammock and rich lands, and planters 
are beginning to turn their attention very much to the cultivation of this 
article. Tlie coft'ec tice has been tried on the peninsula; and coffee can 
unquestioiiably bo raised there: but whether of a kind, or in (juantities 
to justify Cl- hi vatioii, ivis not yet been suiTicicntly experimented. The 
olive has been safiK.ioritiy tried to piovc, that it flourishes, and bears 
well. A species of Cactus is coinmoji, on which the Cochineal fly feeds; 
and this will probably become an iinporitml article of inauuflicture, A 
s]>ccics of cabinet wood of groat beauty grows here, wliich tliey call 
bastard mahogany. It is probrd)ly the iMurus Borhonia.. 

Minerals, Tlie country is not rich in iliis department, although it is 
aflirined, that several kinds of precious stones have been found bore, as 
amethysts, turquoises, and lapis lazuli- Ochres of dilYercnt colors, pit 
coal :uid iron ore are abundant. AV'e, bavtj .seen beautiful aggregations 
of little circular nodules of marine peirifact ions, and .splendid specimens 
of coral and nuiriiic* sliolls found on iJie .sborcs of the gulf. On Musquilo 
river, tlierc is a warm mineral sj)rir)g, pouring out like many other springs 
of the country, a vast volume of vvatc'r .suflicicutly largii to fill a basin, 
in which large boats may float. Tlie water is’sulpJmroous, and is esteemed 
efficacious in rheumatic, ami other aileclions. It is remarkctldy pellucid, 
and filled with fishes. 

o 

Animals, There are praiiie ami common wojvt's, wild cals, panthers, 
foxes, rabbits, many bcrautilal kimis of .squirrels, okcoous, Mexican 
oppossums and woodchucks. The common brown boar is yet seen in 
the swflTnp.s. It is a fina grazing couiioy, and gra.- ; nljouods hi the oi'jen 
pine woods and savanna.r, ; i*d the 3 \Vvniq»s Ihmnii ine.>Jiue3tible supplies 
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of winter range. Thus it is an admirable country for raising slock. Tl^e 
tearing of cattle and horses, in limes jmst, hiis lu^cn the chief emfloy- 
menl of the small planters. They number their cattle by hundreds, and 
nometimes by thousan<ls. There are immense droves of deer, and this 
is tlie ptiradise of hunters, though in many places the Indians complain 
of the scarcity of game. Wolves sometimes assemble in great numbers, 
and when united or single, are always formidable enemies to the folds 
and VBclieries of the planters. Hears have been killed here of six 
hundred pounds weight. Tiie inhabitants esteem their flesh a great 
luxury. 

Birds. The ornithology (►f Florida is probably the richest in Nortli 
America. There are here immense fium!)cr« and varieties of water 
fowls, es|HKda}ly during tiie winter, and in the sleeping inlets on the shores 
of tlie gulf, on the bayous and c reeks. 1 ii the woods and stationary through 
the winter are vultures, ha\vk.s, iof»kH, jays, parroqoots, woodpeckt^rs, 
-pigeons, turkeys, herons, craiicB, curlews, cormorants, {K^licans, ]»lovcrH, 
1)1110 l)ird.s, mocking birds, red birds, and a great variety of the sparrow 
tribe. The dog wood groves arc the resort of vast numlx.rs af the small 
and singing birds. Among the remarkable birds, arc the snake birds, a, 
apecies of connorant of groat beauty. 

The robin rod breast stays the whole year in Florida. The red spar- 
row is a lieautiful varierty of the species found liero. The crone, grus 
Pratensis, is found here in immense minilsns. By soino tiieir flush is 
valued as much as that of the turkey. crying bird is a pelican, 

remarkable for singular plumage, tind its harsli cry. The wood pelican 
is nearly three feet high, and is seen stalking along the mnrsbes, witJihis 
long, crooked beak, resting, like a st'.ytlie, upon his breast. The painted 
vulture is one of the curious birds seen on the Savannas, gorging on tlio 
serpents, frogs and lizzards roasted by tlic periodical burning of the grass 
plains. The great Savanna crane, when standing erect, is nearly five 
fe^t high. They fly in squadrons, and have a singular uniformity of 
flying, and alighting. A striking fcalure of this country is the number, 
variety and splendor oi* the hinls, especially those of tlie atjuatic species. 

The coasts, sounds and inlets abound in execllont fish ; and 
the inland lakes and rivens arc stored with such multitudes of them, as 
’can not be adequately conceived, except Iiy those, wJio have seen them. 
'They ait? generally of the ^ame kinds, that wc have named under this 
liead, in our previous remarks ujKm iJie Mississippi Valley. 

We may observe in geneml, tliat the fish of this region, especially on 
the sea coast, are fine, 'fhe fish, hero called the sun-fish, is the same 
with the trout of Louisiana. It is an excellent fish, and no angling can 
exceed it. It takes the bait with a spring. What is a matter of curiosity, 
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to all tlie recent settlers in Ihc country, is the multitudes of 6sli, that aro 
seen at the mouths of the immense sprinj»s, that burst fortli from the 
ground, of a size at once to form considerable rix^ers. When the channel 
of these subterranean streams is struck, by perforating the earth at any 
distance from the fountain, the hook, thrown in at the perforation, is 
eagerly taken by the fish, and fine angling may ha liad, as if fishing in a 
well. The most common kinds arc the sun fisli, cat fisli, silver, or white 
bream, and the black, or blue hrofini, stingi-ay, scale flounders, spotted 
bass, sheep’s head, dnim, shad, A:,c. Oysters, and oilier shell fish are 
excellent and abundant. Alligators and alligator gars are the common 
enemies of the fumy tribes, and tliey here feed, and fiiltcn on the fish. — 
The swamps, lakes and inlets so abundantly stored witli fish, frogs, 
insects, and every kind of small animals, that constitute the natural food 
of alligators, would lead us to expect, to find this animal in great num- 
bers. Tliere are all the varieties of lizzards, that we have enumerated, 
as belonging to the western country in general. The lakes and rivers 
al>ound in tortoises. The great, soft shelled frcsli wabir tortoise, when 
of a large size, has been found weighing fifty pounds, and is esteemed by 
ppicures, delicious food. The gopher Ls a curious kind of land tortoise, 
and is by many prized for the table. There are vast numbers and varieties 
of frogs, anvl the music of the liana hoamv, or bull frog is heard in con- 
cert with the cry of die Spanish whip-poor-will, the croaking of tortoises, 
and the innumerable peepings and gruntings of the amphibious animals 
and reptiles of the lakes and marshes. 

Serpents. They are for the me si part the same as have been described 
already under this head. Here is seen the ribbon*! snuke, of a clear 
vermilion color, variegated with transverse zone's of dork brown. It is 
found about old buildings and is harmless. Here, also, is the chicken 
snake, swift, slender, long and harmless. Its prey is chickens. — The 
mud asp is a serpent, that lives in tlic muddy creeks, of a livid color, 
and easily mistaken for an eel. Persons incautiously wading in the mud 
have been bitten, and the bite lias proved mortal. The coaid i wdup .snake 
inhabits tlie pine barrens. It exactly resembles a coach whip with a black 
handle, but is jx^rfectly harmless. TJic bull snake is common on the 
savannas. It is a large, fierce and venomous looking snake, uttering, 
when irritated, a loud hissing noise; but its bite is harmless. The coadi 
whip snake is common. It is an animal of beautiful colors, six feet long, 
and as slender, as a walking slick. — Tlie glass snake, wliich we have 
described elsewhere, is seen here. Red and black loads are common. 
The hoijse frog indicates rain, by being uncommonly noisy, before it 
happens. Tlie Utile green garden frog changes color, like the catnelion* 
'^d its note exactly imitates the barking of a puppy. Indeed so great is 
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the number and variety of these reptiies, tliat it is tlie staiiding jest, wlwn 
f^peaking of Florida, to say, that every acre will yield forty busliels of 
frogs, and alligators enough to fence if. 

Insects, Incredible numbers of the small insects, called ephemer®, 
cover the surfaces of the lakes and rivers, supplying abundant food for 
the birds, frogs, and fishes. Clouds of the gaudiest butterflies hover 
among the shrubs and flowers. Cnats and musquitos, as might be 
expected in such a country, arc extremely ffe(iuerit and annoying, espcci* 
ally about the rice and indigo pluiitations, lieliig ordinarily found in 
greatest numbers, where it is most uiihf'altJiy. On the 0|)en, dry savannas 
tlieyare neither so frequent, nor troublesome; and they decrease in num- 
bers, as cultivation advances. Tlie jigger, red bug and musquito are 
most annoying. 

Bays, Inlets and Sounds, From iJie uncommoa levelnesa of tlie 
country on the sea shore, and from the huuktous rivers, that intersect it, 
there is no part of tlic world, that for tlic same extent has so many inlets, 
sounds, narrow passes of water between islands, and communications 
of one point of the shore with another, by an inland channel. The whole 
coast is almost a continued line of these sounds; and it is beyond a 
doubt, that at a comparatively small exiicuse, a canal communicating with 
the sea, in an hundred places, might be made from New Orleans to the 
river St Marys. From this river to tlie Sabine, and wc may add, through 
Texas, almost every river, that enters tlic gulf just before its entrance, 
spreads into a broad lake, comimmicating witJi the sea, and the water is 
partially salt. From one of these lakes to another, there is often a wide 
natural canal, with from four to six feet water. Those on die shores of 
Florida are too numerous to mention with particularity. Perdido bay, divi- 
ding Alabama fiom Florida, is thirty miles long, and from two to six broad* 
Pensacola bay is thirty miles long, and from four lo seven wide. It receives 
the rivers Escambia, Yellow, Cold water, Black water, and Cedar creek. 
The bay of Pensacola aflbrds tlic best harbor on the whole gulf shore. 
Bayou Texas enters from the nortJi, a mile above Pensacola, and is four 
miles long, and a fourth of a mile wide. Bayou Mulatto enters the east side 
of Escambia bay. St. Rosa sound connects tlie bays of Pensacola and 
Chactawhatchee. This is a charming sheet of water, forty miles long, 
and from bne and a half to two miles wide. A narrow peninsula divides 
Pensacola bay from this sound, for thirty miles. It yields five feet water 
in its whole length. Chactawhatchee bay is forty miles long, and from 
seven to fifteen wide. It receives a number of creeks, is much aflfected 
by storms, and was formerly the scat of a profitable fishery. St. Andrews’ 
is protected by a number of small islands, receives some na.!}gablG 
;^||peeks, has deep water, is twelve miles long, and five miles wide. St 
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Jofleph^s bay is twenty miles lonj?, and seven miles wide. Appalachicolar 
is twelve miles long, and from four to six miles wide. Ocklockney is 
is twelve miles long, and two broad. Appalachy bay is a circular inden- 
tation, in which is flte port of St. Marks, the nearest point to Tallapassee 
the seat of Government. Ilistahatchee otters a safe harbor for small 
vessels, Vacassa bay is the eastern-most b:iy in west Florida. 

Rivers. The rivers, tliat have courses of considerable length rise in 
the high lands of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. St. Marys is a 
very considerable stream, that falls into the Atlantic, by a broad mouth. 
It is for a long way the separating line beteen Florida and Georgia. 

St. Johns, a very considerable river, rises in the centre of the peninsula, 
and flowing with a gentle current nortliwardly, broadens to a wide chan> 
nel, and passes through several Iake.s, the largest of which is St. George, 
twenty miles long, and twelve broad, and falls into the sea forty miles 
south of St. George. It has been navigated by the steam boat George 
Washington, the first that ever floated on the waters of Florida. She 
look the inland passage from Savannah, and arrived at Jacksonville on 
the St. Johns in thirty four hours. Indian river has a course from north 
to south, and empties into the gulf. Most of tlie river.s, that fall into 
the gulf, have tlieir sources in Georgia. — The most important of these is 
Appalachicola, which divides East from West Florida. It is formed by 
the junction of two ceuside^rahle rivers, that rise in the subsiding Appal- 
achian ridges in Georgia, tJie Flint and the Chritlahochy. It is the longest, 
largest and most important river in Florida, and falls into Appalachy bay; 
The small river, St, Marks, timplies into the same hay. Escambia is a 
considerable river, and empties into Pensacola bay. Perdido, which 
forms the boundary between Florida and Alabama, falls into the gulf 
four leagues west of Pensacola bay. Inhere are, also, the Nassau, St. 
Nicholas, Ocklockney, Corclia, St. Pedro, Charlotte, Hillsborough, Su- 
waney, Vilchees, Conecuh, Ahuiua, ('hactawhatchee, Econfina, Oscilla, 
Acheenahatchee, Chatahatcliee, Histahatchee, and various others, wluch 
rise in Florida, and at ditteront points fall into the gulf. There are a 
great number of rivers, not here enumerated, Uiat rise in the pine forests, 
have considerable courses, and fall into arms and inlets of the gulf. The 
country is as yet scarcely susceptible of accurate topographical informa- 
tion, and is so intersected with rivers, and accommodated with inlets, 
and tlie soil is so level, and the comraunicalions from one point to another 
by water so easy that there is no place in llie territory at any considera- 
ble distance from water communication. The entrances to most of the 
rivers have a bar, that unfits them for the navigation of vessels drawing 
muolpvaler. Most of these rivers are susceptible of considerable extent 
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of sclioonor navigatitjn, and tiiey are generally capable of steam bqat 
navigation. 

Xdands, TJie sea islands on the Florida shore are not of much im- 
portance, St, Rosa island is a long and narrow slip parallel to the coast, 
between St, Rosa hay and P(;nsacola. The Tortugas are a group of 
islands, opposiie the soul hem-most point of East Florida. They are 
covered with Mangrove hushes, and extend from nortli-east to soutli-west. 
Anastalia is opjwjsite 1o St. Augustine, and divided from the main land 
by a narrow channel, and is 1 vventy-five miles in length. They are covered 
rvith pine trees and sand banks, and have a sterile soil. On the West 
Florida shore are Ilinnrnoclj, Crooked, St. Vincent’s, St. George’s, Dog, 
and James’ islands. 

Curiosities, Tljese consist in a great many natural caverns, sinking 
rivers, great springs and natural bridges. Among the caverns, the most 
reraurkablo arc Arch C'ave, and Ladies Caves. The first descends 
under a vast lime stone rock. At a considerable depth in the earth, a 
cavern opens, one Jmndred feet wide, and fifty feet high. From this 
leads off a kind of golliic arch for a long distuiice, at the end of which 
is a running stream twenty feet wide, and live feet deep. Beyond this 
is a hall one hundred feet long, with columns and stalactites. Tiiis cave 
has been explored four hundicd yards. It abounds in sparry crystulliza- 
tions. The Ladies Cave is still more spacious, 'rijis, loo, has its galle- 
ries, chambers, doni(\s, sparry columns, and its cold and deep river 
winding througli its dark jwssages. Two miles from this cave is the 
natural bridge over CJIiajiola river. The Econfma river passes under a 
natural bridge, Tlio aiili<|uities of West Florida, as great roads, cause- 
ways, forts and otlier indications of former babitancy, are striking and 
inexplicable curiosities. None are more so, than the regular and noble 
plantations and avenues of live oaks. 

In the vicinity of Tallahassee a small ])ond was recently formed by 
the sinking of the earth, which fell, with all its trees, with a tremendous 
crash. The sink is perjicndicular, and fifty feet deep before we arrive at 
the water, the depth of which is not ascertained. 

Fountains, Lakes and li^prings. Tliere seems to be over all tliis 
cemntry, a substratum of soft stones at equal dcpth.s, which is cavernous, 
and admits numberless subterrauean brooks and streams to have their 
courses far under the ground. In places tljcy burst out in the form of 
those vast boiling springs, which form rivers at a short distance from 
their outlets, and by their fre(|uency, their singular forms, tlie transpa- 
rmey of tficir waters, and t])c iimltitude of their fishes, constitute one of 
the most striking curiosities of the country. Among an hundred^i^whicli 
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be named, and which liavc created the vulgar impression, tliat there 
is ewy where a prodigious cavern beneath the surface of the w]:K>le 
countiy, the most remarkable is that, twelve miles from TaJlahasse, which 
is the Source of Wakulla river. — It is of a size to be beatable immediately 
below the fountain. A mile below its source the channel becomes so 
impeded with flags, rushes and river weeds, tliat a boat can scarcely be 
propelled through them. Suddenly tliis immense spring breaks upon the 
eye, of a circular form, and in extent, like a little lake. The water is 
almo.st as pellucid, us air. It has been sounded with a line of two 
hundred and fifty fitlioins, before bottom was found* From its almost 
unfatlioinuhlc d<^pth, from tlic aerial transparency of its waters, and per- 
haps also from the admixture of Bulphuret of lime, which it holds in 
solution, it iias a cerulean tinge, like that, which every voyager has ad- 
mired in the waters of the gulf. To a person placed in a skilT, in the 
centre of this sjileijdid luuiilain basin, the appearance of llie mild azure 
vault al)ovo and tlie truHS('«<.rcnt depth below, on wJiich the floating clouds 
and tlie blue concave above are painted, and rei)eatcd with an indescriba- 
ble softness, create a kind of pleasing dizziness, and a novel train of 
.sensatiems, among w'hich tlie most distinguishable is a feeling, as if sus- 
;jybnded between two firrnamcnis. The impression only ceases, when tlio 
boat apiiroaches the edg(,‘ of tlie basin near enough, to enable yim to 
pcrceivt! the outlines of* tlio neighboring trees ] ‘ .^icd on the margin of 
the basin. It has been asserted, that lime stone water in its utmost 
purity has less refrjicti\e powers for light, than free slenc w^ater. The 
water, jirobalily, from the presence of the suJphuret of lime, is shghtly 
nauseous to the taste. Beautiful hammock lands rise from the nortliem 
acclivity of this basin. It was the .site of the English factory in former 
days. Here resided the famous Ambrister. The force, which throws 
up this vast mass of waters from its subterranean fountains, may be 
imagined, wlion we see tliis pellucid water .swelling up from the deptlis, 
as though it were a cauldron of boiling water. It is twelve miles from 
Marks, and twenty from the ocean. Alickasuckc Lake, fifteen miles 
north-east from Tallaljassec, is twelve miles long. On its sliorcs many 
of the old Indian fields are covered wdth j>each trees. Lake Jackson, 
north-west from Tallaliassee, is eight miles long, and three broad. Tlie 
richest lands in the country are on its borders. Lake lamony, fourteen 
miles norUi of Tallabasse, is eight miles long, and three broad. It is 
noted for the abundance of its fish. Old Tailahasso Luke is near tJie seat 
of Government. Chefixico’s old town was on its south shore. Inundation 
lake is newly formed by liio inundation of the Chapola. TJiough deep, 
the %*’csis arc still standing in it, and it is twenty miles long, and seven 
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The Brig Spring of CJiapola throws out a considerable river from betweeir 
the high rocks on its shores. The Cliajwla river is almost wholly farm- 
ed from large springs. The Big Spring of Chactawatchee is the chief 
source of that river. The Waucissa spring discharges a very considera* 
ble stream. 

Savages, The Seminoles were once a numerous and powerful tribe, 
as were also the Baton Rouges, or Red Sticks. Their numbers were 
much reduced by tbe terrible but deserved chastisement which they re^ 
ceived during the late war. Numerous small tribes, and divisions of 
tribes, and congregaiod bodies of refugees from difterent foreign tribes 
are dispersed in th(3 forests and savaimas of this country. They used to 
find in the spontaneous production of the soil, and in the abundance of 
f}sh and game, a superfluity of snhstsicnce. 

The Indians of this region are an alert, active and athletic j>eople, fond 
of war, of gay, volatile, and joyous disposi Jons, and the merriest of sav- 
ages. They have the common projxjnsity for intoxicf tion and gambling. 
They are active and cxp(.*rt hunters; and. by the sale of bear, deer, pan- 
ther and wolf skins, horses and cadle, bees wax, h« ncy, venison and 
such articles generally, ns are the fruit of tlie c]i?isr% tlu'y procure their 
clothing, and such things as tire called for by their habits of 'ife. 

Civil divisions. Since the cession of this country to the United 
States, the immigration to the country has oeen v(?ry cumsitlcrable. The 
country has been divided into counties, ]iuliciai and military districts; 
and all the benefits of American institutions arept^aceabJy difrii‘4ed over its 
whole surface. The presfuit mimher of inhabitaiPs in both Flondas, is 
B4,725. They are as thoroughly mixed, as any community in the United 
Stales, comprising emigrants from all foreign countries, and from every 
American slate; and among the creoles, there are all possible admixtures 
of African and Indian blood. The greater proportion of the inhabitaiits 
are very poor, and too great a part of llic recent immigrants are merely 
adventurers. The greater number of the ancient inhabitants lead a kind 
of pastoral life, and subsist by rearing cattle. A few of the planters an*' 
opulent, and have good houses with piazzas, and every addition that can 
easily be devised to court the breeze. They live a solitary life, in remote 
forests, or savannas. But abounding in fish, cattle and game, they have 
all the necessaries of life without labor or difficulty; and the unbounded 
hospitality which they practise, is at once an easy and delightful virtue. 
Nothing can be more grateful to tiie summer traveller, oppressed with 
hunger, thirst and heat, and wearied with tlie sad uniformity of the wide 
pine forests, and savannas, than the cordial though rude welcome, the 
patriardial simplicity, the frank hospitality, and the surrender of rime, 
slaves, and every tiling that the house aflibrds, to his comfort, than lie *o 
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-cseiW l*^**'®’ Some portions of tliis region have interest with tlie thinking 
travi^erj from another circumstance. 1'he many mounds, that are me- 
morials of ages and races forever lost to tradition and history, are here 
mixed witli the melancholy ruins of considerable villages, tliat rise among 
the orange groves, and manifest, that tlierc was once, even here, a nume- 
rous population of civilized beings. 

The amusements of the people are a compound of Spanish, French 
and American manners. 

Florida is divided into Walton, Escambia, Washington, Jackson, Gads- 
den, Loon, Jefferson, Fayette, and some other now counties. 

Co^mparatim advantages of immigration to Florida. This country 
was in some points of view an invalu.'»blc acquisition to the United Slates, 
It was necessary to llieVounding, and completing the area of our surface, 
that, no foreign power should possess a territory surrounded by our own. 
It wa;, necessary for llio possession of its harbors, and its immense line of 
coast. It was invaluable for its incxiiaustiblc supplies of ship timber. 
As u,i agricultural country, it must be confessed, a great part of it i» 
sterile. TIk^ level pine fo'-^‘st lands will bring one or two crops of corn 
willioui manure; ai; ' will, j)rob'ibly be cultivated to a certain extent with 
indigo The drier hmds (ff this sort arc admirable for sweet potatoes, 
and on the whole better, with the requisite cultivation, and manuring, for 
gardens, tliau soils, natuniJly more fertile. There are considerable bodies 
of ^*xcelleiit laud, distributed at wide intervals over all the country. But 
a small proportion of fheso are, what are domoninated first rate. Some 
jiarts, probably, offer equal advantages for the cultivation of sugar witli 
the sugar lands of Louisiana. Cochineal, it is supposed, will Ije made to 
advantage, and it may be, coffee. It offers superior maritime advantages 
of every sort; abounds in the materials of sliip building; and in its rich 
ai^d ijMJxhaustibh? fislKjrios, and its supply of oysters, and sea fowl has its 
c vn peculiar advantages. Tlie immigrant, who sought to enrich hirn- 
'K by cultivation aloiu?, would, probably, make his way to tlie ricltpr 
Moils, west of the Mississippi, But, if taken as a wdiole, it is more sterile 
than the country along the Mississippi, it feels tlie refreshing coolness of 
the sea breeze, and the trade winds, and, it is beyond a doubt, more 
healthy. — ^Nature lias her own way of balancing advantages and disadvan- 
tages, over the globe; and a Florida planter finds sufficient reasons, on 
comparing his country with others, to be satisfied with his lot. 

Chie f Towns. St. Augustine is Uic chief town of East Florida, and 
the most populous in the country. It is situated on the Atlantic coast, 
thirty mileg, below the mouth of St. Johns, about two miles witldn th© 
bar, m posite the inlet, and at the neck of a peninsula, in north latitude 
45'. — The bars at the entrance of tiie inlet have from eight to ten feet 





The town isfciiiit of an oblong form, divided by four streetfeurtiat 
cttt each other at riglit angles, fortified by bastions, and surrofimded 
by a ditch, and is defended by a castle, called Fort St. John. The rivet 
St. Marks, flows through the harbor, and divides the town from the island. 
The streets are generally so narrow, as scarcely to permit two carriages 
to pass each other. To balance this inconvenience, the houses have a 
terrace foundation, which, being shaded, renders walking in the sultry 
days agreeable. The hou.'^cs are generally built of a free stone, peculiar 
to the country. This rock is obtained from the adjacent island, and is 
formed of concrete sea shells. The extcrnnl walls are plast(,‘red, and 
have a handsome and durable appearance. TJicy are not. more than two 
stories high, with thick walls, spacious entries, large doors, windows ami 
balconies, and commonly a large and beautiful garden attached to 
them. 

On entering this ancient looking town from the sea, the castle of Fort 
fit. Mark has an imposing oflcct upon the eye. It is a fort forty feet 
high, and in the modern style of military archit(.*cture. It commands !he 
entrance of the harbor and is of a regular (juadrauguiar form with foi?f 
bastions, a wide ditch, and sixty heavy cannon, and is capable of contain- 
ing one thousand men. It is on a point of land between the conflux, of 
Matanzas creek, and St. Sebastian’s, and forms a landscapci of groat jiic 
turesque beauty, with its intors[)erscd groves of orange trees, and flower 
and kitclien gardens. AltJiough the soil about St. Augustine is so sandy 
as to give it the appearance of being sterile, yet it is far from being un- 
productive. It brings two crops of maize in a year; and garden vegeta- 
bles grow in great perfection. — The orange and Icnum gr(nv as if they 
were indigenous, of a greater size, it is alfumod, than in S[>ain or Portu- 
gal. One tree has been found to produce tour tliousand oranges. Tlie 
harbor would bo one of the best, were it not for the ]>ar at its <'ntrance, 
whicij prevents the approach of large vessels. There is a liglit house on 
the island, and some gardens, and orange and date trees. From this ishfnd 
are taken taken the stones, of which ll)e town is built, and here commen- 
ce® the northern limit of that remarkable quarry of Kstono, that skirts the 
southern shore of Florida. The population of St. Augustine now con- 
sists of between 4 and 5,000 inhabitants. Near this town grows the palm 
or date tree. Its branches attract notice from their singular i)caiity, and 
constant rustling, like aspen,lcaves,asweU as the peculiarity of the under 
branches, which serve for ladders, by which to ascend t)ic tree. I’he fruit 
in form resembles the largest acorn, and is covered with a thin, transpa- 
rent, yellowii^ membrane, containing a soft, saccharine pulp, of a some- 
what vinous flavor, in which is enclosed an oblong, hard kernel. When 
ripe, it affords an agreeable nourislimcut. The olive has already becohie 
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imH^yalized to the soil Some have asserted, tliat cocca trees would 
succe^ in the southern parts of the peninsula. 

Pensacola, fifty miles from Mobile, is the capital of West Floridti. It 
is situated on a bay of the same name, in north 33° 32' and in longitude 
10® 18' from Washington. The sliorc is low ami sandy; but the town i» 
built on a gentle ascent. It is, bkc St. Augustine, built in an oblong 
form, and is nearly a mile in length. Small vessels only can come quite 
to the town. Hut the bay affords one of the most safe and capacious 
harbors in all tlic gulf of Mexico. It has been selected by our govern- 
ment, as a naval station and depot, for which its harbor, and the advan- 
tage of fine ship timber in the neighborhood, and its relative position 
admirably fit it. A stream of fresh water runs through the town, and its 
market is well supplied with beef, garden vegetables and fish. Oysters, tur- 
tles and gophers are important items in Ihe supidies of food, and espe- 
cially sea fowls. It was an tdd nnd decoying town, when it came under 
tlie American government. At that pfsiotl it received that impulse of 
increase and prosperity, wliicli has uniformly been tlie result of coming 
under the American LK)vernment. A rminher of new and handsome 
brick houf'cs were built. Nninerous aclvcniiircrs flocked to the place 
drawn thitlier hv its natural advantaiyes, and its reputation for uncommon 
Balubrity. In the fatal a\ituinn of 1822, the yellow fever visited this placo 
in common with many other towms on llie gulf. Extreme negligence in 
the police of the town is supposed to have caused it. Confidence in its 
fancied exemption from that terrible malady was destroyed; and it again 
declined. It is, unquestionably, a salulirious iMDsition, and it is believed, 
that its natural advantages, added to those, wl»ich result from its being a 
naval position, will restore its proper degree of estimation and import- 
ance, Its supplies arc now in a considerable (Icgrco from New Orleans. 
Of course it is a place something more expensive than that city. One of 
its inconveniences is a very sandy position; and the inhabitants are said 
to acquire a general gait, as if continually walking in a sand, tliat gave 
way under tlieir feet. At present it contains a very respectable society, 
though the aspect of the town is rather unpleasant. It contains nearly 
three thousand inhabitants. 

St. Marks is an inconsiderable sea port nine miles from Tallahasse, 
and is the nearest navigable point to that place. 

Tallabasse has been selected, as ’'the geat of government for the 
territory of Florida. TJie reasons, which detennined the governor and 
commissioners to fix on this place, as the metropolis, wore its central 
position, fertility of soil, and tlie reputation, it had acquired among 
the Spanish and Indians of being uncommonly salubrious. The po- 
tfition was fixed upon for the scat of government in 1824. It was 
divided into lots, and sold in 1825. Five squn res have been reserved for 
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the purpose of pul;]yc buildin^^s. The precincts of the town cncirt^p q 
beautifully imflulatiii" countiy. It was irnmediiitcly incorporated as a 
city. In two years from the first Imildinir, the nuinhor of whites and 
blacks wore suppr'sed to umount to ts0>0. HoifiC ,res]>ectahU! houses were 
built, but tlio principal part oflbo JiubiUitions rue Uanponiry log buildings’ 
The forest is falling on all sides*, and it is d;.‘ily acquiring more and more 
the appearance of a town. The amount of the sales of the lots was 
24,000 dollars. That sum was aj>pir>priatod for the erection of a territo- 
|ial Capitol. The nialorials for building arc good and abundant. There 
are already a niimher of stores, taverns, aiid shops of all the customary 
mechanics, with a full j)roportioii t)f lMwy<irs uud doctors, and 200 houses. 
A printing press, ])as been eslablislied, from which issues the I'lorida 
Intelligencer.’ The h’lorida rnrdiooony, that grows in the vicinity, is 
scarcely inferior to tijnt, hrought fioin ITundurns, There are fine situa- 
tions for mill scats in theviriuily, und gre:it .M op(‘ for industry and enter- 
prise of every sort. Post roads have lieeii opei!<»d to (h'orgin, St Marks, 
St. Augustine and Ponsacoki; mu\ fnldgos and ferries so esiablished, that 
travellingis coniyiaralively sate and easy. limnigraiiLs may now urriveat 
tins place from any direction, wiiliout heing ohiig<xl to sleep out. of a 
bouse. In consequence of tlu^ sudden influs., ariiei(*K pd first were very 
high. Yet the neighborhood abouiitls in gana’, fisli and water fowl. 
Venison and wild turkeys are con.slaiiily ofiiu'ed for sale ]>y the Indians, 
Trout and sun fish arc taken in the iinuualialc vicinity. At St. Marks, in 
the neighboring tide waters, .^beep’s head, and other sea fish, and oysters 
abound. The country around is high and rolling. 'J’iiis place i.s only 
three miles north of the elevated chain of rolling hills, which, fora great 
distance, bound the shores of tlio Mexican gulf. Thence to tlie sea, iJio 
land is low and level, and abounds in the long leafed ]»ine. Tliorc are 
many lakes not far distant. Tidie most imjiortanl among thorn are lirad- 
ford’s and Jackson’s. Tiic latter i.s a clear and beautiful sheet of water, 
fifteen miles long, and one and a lailf wide, 'fiiis lake has rision, within 
the last year, six or seven fet'f. It nmst have had a subterraueaii outlet, 
which seems now partially stopped. It was but a small and shallow pond 
in the time of Gciieral Jacksijn’-s ctnnjraign. TJkj soil about this lowji is 
a mixture of loam, sand and clay. The growth in tire dry grounds is oak, 
hickory and pine, lint wild clierry, gum, ash, dog wood, mahogony and 
magnolia abound. The climate, as far as experience goes, is very liealthy. 
The common summer elevation of tlie mercury is not high. The range 
is between SS^ in siirnmcf and 24^ in wijiter. The lieot is moderated 
by a sea breeze. The dews are heavy. Wiierc the soil 'sufilcieutly 
rich, the climate is adapted to the sugar cane, and it will bo a country 
for the grow&j|'« bf sugar. A'esscls come from Now Orleans to St, 
Marks, in three or four days. The remarkable ‘ big si>ring’ of the river 
Wakulla is twelve miles distant. 
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Wlien the coiil emulated canal .^hall have been completed, and the re- 
sources of tJie country developed, ftjw places present more attractions to 
immigrants. Quincy ami Magnolia are thriving villages. 

Counties and Cfnef Towns beside those already mentioned. Alachila^ 
Dell; Duval, JffWtW7?r77Zc; Kscaiul)ia.,7^c;i.vacoh/,;namillon, Miccotdwn; 
Jackson, JfanVmwc,* Jefferson, Monticello; Leon, Tallahasfsce ; SOQ mih^ 
from Washintrton; IMadison, Illelsfown; Monro, Key Wc. 9 <; Moscheto, 
Tomoha; Nassau, Ferdrnanda ; St. Jolins, St. Aioymtine^ 841 from 
Washington, S. E. from Tallahassee; Walton, Aliqua; Washington^ 
Holme? s Y alley. 

History. The I^nglish aver tliat Florida was discovered, in 1497^ by 
Behastian Cahot. In 1524, the first effectual settlement was made in 
the country. In 1528, an expedition was undertaken to the country, by 
Painphilo de Narvaez, with 400 men, from the island of Cuba. Heat- 
tempted to penetrate the interior of tlic country, and was never heard of 
more. In 15118, the country was entirely sulHlued by Ferdinand de Soto^ 
one of the bravest oflicers in the Bjxmish service. But the savages wei© 
numerous, fierce and ])iuve; and it cost the SjKmisli a long and bloody 
sO'oggle borore they ^u rc. able to establish themselves in the country* In 
15()1, tlie 15’; nch b‘’gaij to estuldish themselves, and to form little settle- 
mcntsalong tlio shore, and from the facility, with whicli they have always 
gained the good will of tlie savages, they become at once powerful and 
Iroulrlesomo to the Bpaniurds. 4’heir settlements were seldom of an ag- 
ricultural character. I'hey generally took part with the natives, and ad- 
dicted ihciustdves to Imriting. TJic Spanish sent a fleet against them, and 
destroyed their settlements. In 1597, the Frencii made severe reprisals 
demolishing all tlic finis, erected by the Spaniards, and murdering all the 
cohniists, wliom tlu'V found in llie country. From this lime the French 
neglected tln-ir cstablislnnt'iits in this pnrt of the country, and the Spanish 
continued from lime to time, to make petty establishments here. In 
1580, Si. Augustine was attacked ami pillaged by Sir Francis Drake. 
In ir>t)5, it was (uilercd, and pluiidt red by (yaptain Davis at the head of 
a body of hucamicers. In 1702, ('olouel Morn at iJiohoad of 500 Eng- 
lish and 700 Indians, maiclj<'d fioiu ( ^'lrolillu to the walls of St . Augustine, 
and laid close siege toil fi>r tlnce imniths. 4'he Spaniards, Jisiving sent 
a squadron to tJie relief of the g^arrison, he raised tiie siege, and made a 
precipitate retreat. Wiien Oio Jiritisli (iv.labh.sbed tiie fiisl colony in 
Georgia, in 17*44, the Spaniards became apprehensive of a new attack 
upon Florida, aiid not without reason; fur in 1740, an expedition was 
fitted out tjgain.'^l St. Augu.stine by Oglethorpe. But the Spanishcom- 
mandcr, having received timrdj notice of the inU'udcd attack, made such 
additions to the strength of tlic garrison, and ustxl such other artificial 
defences, ns that [lie English were comf>cllod after f-u.staining considera- 
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ble loss to abantloii tbo siege. la 176vi, Florida was ceded to J^reat 
Britain, in e.KcIiaagc for Ilavanna. She received Florida, as an Equiva- 
lent for that very important ncqnisilion. By the enconragementy which 
the government gave to n gricnlturc, nnnibers of colonists poured in from 
every part of the British islands, and from all the countries in Europe; and 
this may be considered, ns the most, prosperous period of (ho country, as’ 
regarded its future prosjiccts. — In the year wliile Great Britain wa» 

exerting all her |>owcrsto leduca^ her revolted cohniics, a well concerted 
attack by the Spnniar<ls, ro-conquorod tlio country, and brought it under 
its ancient regime, and it was gaaruiibicd to them by the peace of 1783. 
It remained in their possession, forming one of the three governments, 
which composed the ca])lnin-geii(!ralsliipof tJa^ island of Cuba. In 1810, 
the inhabitants of that part ofWesl Florida, wiiicb now composes part of 
the states of Alabama and Eonisiann, in concert with the American au- 
thorities, renounced the government of Spain, and attncliod tliemsclves to 
the United Stales. The revolution was ellected wit bout bloodshed. It is 
said that they hesitated about the projiriely of selling up an indcjiendent 
government, and that they sent delegates to our government, to treat 
respecting the terms of reception. 'J'hc country, so seccdijig, came 
peaceably under our government, and has so remained ever since. 

We know little of the interior history of this country, wliile under the 
Spanish regime. St. Augustine, Pensacola arid St. Marks were the only 
places of much importance, llio country supplied Ilavaniia with cattle 
and horses; and furnished an occasional retreat to the inhabitants of that 
city during the sickly season. They hud tlic customary Spanish engines of 
government, a priest, a culaboza, a cornmundanl and a file of soldiers. 
History redeems but litth; from the silence of such a government, as it 
lespects knowledge of the character and deportment of the officers, or the 
•condition of the jieople. The lantcriuls of such annals, if any exist, are in 
the archives at Havaniia. Meantime onr government had heavy and well 
grounded claims on tlic Sponish government for spoliations committed on 
our commerce. Tlics(3 claims, as also settling definitely the territorial lino 
of jurisdiction between tJie United States and New Mexico, made tlie basis 
of a treaty, by which tlic Spanish ceded to us tlic entire country. The 
treaty was made a law in 18*20; ami it then became a territory of the 
United States, and has siiico advanced with that steady progress in 
population and prosjK^rity, wliich ha.s marked every country, that has 
thus been added to our government. 

It is supposed, there arc seven millions of acrc^a in the coffee region of 
Florida; eight millions of sugar land; and nine millions of ‘cotton and 
|PW land; making twenty-four million acres of marketable land. 

-fe;.. 
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LENfiTTr, 280 Breadth, 100 miles; containing 40,000 square 

miles. Bchvoi'a 30^ .12' and 35^' N. latitude; and between 8® and 11® 
30' W, longitude fioin VVasriiiigiou. Bimnded North by Tennessee; East 
by Georgia ; South by Florida, and West by tlic stale of Mississippi. 

fJIVJlr DIVISIONS. 

Counties, Autauga, Baldwin, Blount, Bibb, B(Uler, Clarke, Conecuh, 
Covington, Dallas, Der.iilur, Franklin, Fayette^, Greene, Henry, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lauderdale, faiwrcnco, Limestojie, Lowndes, Madison, Maren- 
go, Marion, Mobile, Monroe, Morgan, IMontgonu^ry, i'erry, Pickens, 
Pike, Shelby, St, Clair, Tuscaloosa, AVaslungtoii, Wilcox, and Walker, 

Population. No part of the western couiilry has bad a more rapid 
increase of population, than ibis state. In 1800, that portion of the present 
state of Mississippi, wiiicli is now Alabama, bad only 2,000 inJiabitants, 
In 1810, it contained 10,00. In 1820, it numbered 127,000. By tlie 
census of 1830, 100,221 free whiles and 1 12,025 slaves. Total, 311,846. 

This state rises by regular bolts, or terraces from the gulf of Mexico. 
The lower belt is low, level, and Ijas many sw'amps and savannas, and 
the prevailing timber is pine. The nortbern bell is ph'^isantly undulating. 
Tennessee valley, Ihougb a deep nlluvial country, is in fiict liigh table 
land, and there arc few table countries,j which excel this part of Ore 
state in fertility, mildness of climate*, and pleasantness of position. 
This valley is separated from that of the Alabama by hills of such lofty 
and precipitous character, as gumerall}'^ to merit the name of mountains. 
Some of these peaks tower 3,000 feet above the level of the gulf. One 
chain runs from Ross, on Tennessee river, between the Coosa and Black 
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Wartior, giving rise to the head waters of Cahawba. Another eeparatcf 
the streams of tlie gulf from those, that fall into tho Tennessee. AnoJ^ier 
range divides between tlic waters of the Black Warrior, and Torabigbee# 
Hirers. TJic Chataliochy separates this slate from Georgia, and not 
far below the limits of that state, unites with Flint river, to form tlie 
Appalacbicola of Florida. — The Tennessee curves from the ixortb-oast to 
the north-west corner of tlic' state near its northern line- A line of liilla 
with a curve, corresponding with that of the Tonm^ssee, runs at a distance 
of between fifty and oigiify miles from tliat river, giving rise to numerous 
streams, that flow from one declivity north to the Tennessee, and from 
the other south, to tlie waters of the Alabama and Tornhighec. Into 
Tennessee flow Watts’ river, Turkey creek, Poplar creek, Occoclia|>a and 
many smaller strc.mis. These rivers rcMch tlic Tennessee either at the 
Muscle SJioals, or near them. It is proposed to unite the waters of the 
Tennessee witli the up]>cr wafers of tlio Tumbigbeo by a canal, wdiich 
shall cross Bear creek of tlie Tennessee, atul the lino of liills, that sepa- 
rates the waters of that river fnmi those of Toinbiglx^c, and unite the 
the canal with an upper and boatahlo branch of tliril river. 

Mobile river is formed by the junction of Alabama and Tomhigbcoji 
and is so called up to the point, wliere those rivias unite at Fort Mimrns, 
It enters Mobile bay by two inontlis. The Abibaina is the easl(‘rn branch 
of the Mobile, and is itself formed from the jiiiudion of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers. The Talhqioosa rises in tlie Alleghany ridges in 
Georgia, where it is cnlleil Gccafusky, and receives a number of tribu- 
taries in the Indian country. It passes over coiisid(?n>l)lc tails, before it 
gives its waters to the Alabama. — Tlio Tallapoosa rises in the same 
ridges, and pursues a somewdial longer coi\r.se to the south-west. Both 
are rapid streams, run tlroiigh the Creek country, and are not boatablc 
to any considerable distance above their junction. — From this junction 
the Alabama receives a number of small streams from the east, bendsi 
towards the west and receives the? f /ahawha. It is navigable by sea vessels 
to Fort Claiborne. It is one of tlie tinost rivers of the soutlicrn country, 
and navigable for steam boats of the large.st class, for a great distance, 
A number ply constantly on if. They transport Bit), 000 hales of cotton 
to Mobile, When the title of the lands of the (heck Iiuliaus shall have 
become vested in the? United Stales, and the beanlihd country on the 
head waters of this river seltlefl by whites, it is prcdiahic, that Montgom- 
ery, situated midway bctwcim Mobile, and the bighest points of steam 
navigation on this river, will Ix^-ome one of tlie most imixjrtant 
towns in the state. Tlie Tomhigbee rises in the ridges, that separate 
l)etwcon its waters and lliose of the TeaiK‘sse</, in the norlliern parts of 
the slate; and receives some of its wcalcrn branches fiom a range, that 
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‘ divergOB from tlie Tenn(?t^sce and runs Foutli along the middle of the 
stat-:> of Mississippi. It receive s, in its progress, many considerable 
streat^iS 5'om the state of Mississipjii f»n the west. It meanders tlirongli 
the Indian country, and a tract pnrr,has;id tjy Freneli imniigriints. Eighty 
miles above 8t. Stephcirs, it is swelled by the accession of tJie Black 
Warrior, to wliicli place small sea vess<ds ascend. In moderate stages of 
tlie water, it a (lords slc.am boat navigation to TuBcaloosa, — Both these 
rivers are cxtrcincdy fnvornltle to boat navigation; and during the higher 
stages of water, a luiiiihev of steam. ])o;i1s arc cousiaiitly moving tlirotigh 
tlic dark forc'sts and rich alluvions of tliese fine rivers. Yellf>w, Cliactaw 
and Pea rivers rise in this statt', and pass into I'lorida, as does also the 
Conecuh, a considcrnhle river, that rises iji the interior, and find its way 
to flic sea tliroTsgli that country. Tiic 'i’ensa i.s a hraiich, or ('iilargenjent 
of Mobile river, before it enters Mobile bny. 'Die Perdido sf‘])arat.(js this 
state from Floiido, as (be Pascagoula, on the west does from tluj state of 
Mississi]>pi. Escam]»i.j ri.ses near l\»rt Claiborne, and running a south- 
wardly course, unites with the Conecuh, and Ibrms Escambia bay above 
Pensacola. 

the covyitrij, <S'e. The follov;ing was considered by the 
purchasing in (migrants a v(‘ry nccunito and faitliful general delineation 
of the qualities of fla f-oil. It is ebiefiy extracted from the published 
accounts of the United States'’ surve^w in that district; and has the 
advantage of having been the result of actual inspection. Tiie general 
shape of the stale is that of a well defined parallelogram. The only 
undefined line is the sunthern ode. From this line anotlicr parallolograin 
is formed, extending between Floridti and the state of Mississippi. It 
includ(»s Mo])ile bay. 1'liis was once p'ot of AVost Florida, and was 
necessary to this state, to enaldo it to c(aniTiunicate wnth tlie gulf of 
Mexico. Except tlie alluvions on Mobile river, the soil is generally a 
pine barren. In Mobiles bay are tlie islands D:i,upliin, Massacre and Petit 
r ds. Mobile bay is a deep and commodious entrance into the intefior. 
Dauphin island is of a triangular sliajK?, and five mih'S in length. The 
ship channel is Iretweon Daiqdun island, and Mobile point. 'J'hcrc is 
another pass, calkxl Pa.ss an Heron, which has but six feet water over ita 
bar. Taking the state, as a, whoh', the northern parts, near Tc*nncssee, are 
generally hilly and jinx'. ipilous. At the nortiiern commejicomcnt of tins 
belt, it i.s mountainous, and a continuation ^>f the Alleghany hills. The 
central interior region i.s generally weaving hills. As we apjiroacli within 
fifty or sixty miles of Florida, tlie swamps are, for the most part, timber- 
ed with cypress and gum trees, and some lolilolly jfines; and the uplands 
with long leafed pine, 'Jdiese pine swells and levels have a very thin soil; 
but generally having a substratum of clay, contain within themselves a 
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principle of ferlility? which, when cultivation shall he advanced, an4 
population sufficiently compact, will not fail to be called forth . yhX 
present, they bear, witliout nuinuring, two or three crops of mau^and 
perhaps one or two of small cotton. But in the present order of things, 
while tlierc are sufficient extents of rich lands, the pine barrens will bo 
held in little estimation; and they probably, include more than one half 
the surface of the state. Among the pine woods grows rank grassi 
furnishing fine aaid inexhaustible summer range. TJie alluvions on tlie 
Alabama and Tombigbec are generally wide, and for the most part first 
rate lands. Some affirin, tliat they are equal to the lands on tlio Missis- 
sippi. When these lands came into the market in the land office, the 
rash and grasping spirit of land sjjeculation raised tliem to an inordinate 
price, wliicli proved, in many instances, ruinous to the purchasers. la 
some cases, these lanrls in a state of nature, sold as high as fifty dollars 
an acre. The alluvial soils on the margins of the streams generally are 
fertile and productive. The hammock lauds rank at tlie head of the 
second rate lands, and tlioir fijrlility is of long duration.— They consti- 
tute an intermediate b('lt between the bottoms and pine ridges. They 
generally have a slope, like a glacis. In the first nite lands no pines are 
to be seen. In second rate lands pines arc intermixed with dog wood, 
hickory and oak. Wherever the high table grounds are seen covered 
witli oaks, dog wood trees, and tiie pawpaw intermixed, the soil is sure 
to be fine. The French immigrants are sanguine in the belief, that the 
sloi)es and hammocks of this state would ulTord eligible soils and situa- 
tions for vineyards. It will be an omen for good for the country in gen- 
eral, and for this .state in particular, if they prosper in attempting to rear 
the vine and the olive. Ex[Kjrience has abundantly demonstrated, that 
tlie great bulk of American farmers are little disposed to speculative 
agriculture. — They profer to fix tlieir attention upon corn, cotton, tobac- 
co, beef and jiork. Along the southern limits of tlie state the soil is 
thin; and the unvarying verdure of the pine, tires by its uniformity. On 
the head waters of the Escambia, and Conecuh, the soil and climate aro 
favorable to the sugar cane; ahei here arc seen those groves of orango 
trees, of which travellers have spoken with so much delight, affirming 
them to be indigenous, Tliey were, beyond question, the growth of 
seeds scattered from orange groves, originally cultivated by Spaniards 
in Florida. *■ 

In the lower parts of tlie state, as we approach Florida, the swamps 
become more and more extensive. Cypress lands are abundant On tho 
illuvial grounds, which are not inundated, is large and rank cane. Be- 
low the Tombigbee, the river is apt to inundate tlie bottoms and swamps, 
and the mustjuitos are excessively annoying. As we ascend into the 
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NceiifJal {Mirts of the stale, tlic lauds hccouio high and broken, and pine is 
les» frOquent. Oak, hickory and poplar arc tliore the prevailing growth. 

Tht^ost extensive bodies of good land, and those, which are at present 
^ most pojiulous, are between tlie Alabama and Tombigbee, the bottoms 
of the Tallapoosa and the Black Warrior. Bussing over the ridge, that 
separates the waters of the Conecuh from tliosc of the Alabama, there 
is an extensh^e body of rich laud. On llic head waters of lame Stone 
creek, there is also a fine body of land. A considerable distance above 
the junction of the Coosa and I'aHapoosa, tJiero is a country of fine 
swells of land, watered with frequent sidings of pure water. Tire land 
is heavily tiinborcd witli tlio'so kinds of trees, that indicate a rich soil. — 
It is inhabited by the Creek Indians. 

Character of the population. state was originally a part of 

the Mississippi territory. It has acquired population with great rapidity, 
and already far exceeds in rniinluns the state, Irom which it was taken. 
Few states have had so great an increase. This was owing in part to 
its contiguity to Georgia, and its proximity to the Carolinas; and its 
having fresh and fijitile lands, ajid vet being in other rcsjxjcts, as 
regards soil, climalc, and situation, very similar to those states. lmmi> 
grants frori' tlio land of pine and cjqtrcss furosis, love to sec tlicse trees 
in the now regions, to which they transplant theinscdves. Public opinion 
had estiinuted this cemntry, as more than commonly healtliy, for its 
climate. 'I'hat pari of it, lying south of the 'J'cnnossce ridge, has great 
facilities of communication wllJi the .sea. The southern planters ordina- 
rily do not covet a country, which admits a very dense population. They 
love space, in which to move themselves. They prefer tJiose exlensivo 
pine barrens, in ’which there is such inexhaustible range for cattle, and 
which will not, for a long time admit a dense population. At the same 
time, Uiey desire at intervals rich alluvial soils of lhitd\ cane brake, the 
projKjr soil for cotton. Alaljuma furnished (hem, in thijse respects, all 
they could wish. It was much healthier, than the maratime parts of 
the Carolinas; and at the same time had a soil better adapted to cotton. 
This may account for the great immigration from the Carolinas and 
Georgia, and for that surprising ineniaso in the population, which we have 
already noted in the table of civil divisions. 

The people in this state have a general charar.fer for order, (puetness, 
a regard for religion, schools, and social and moral institutions; more 
decided tlian could have been expected, Vaking into view the recent 
origin^if the stap;. — They speak, and think of ti\omseIvcs, in reference 
to the states further south and west, witli no small d<*grec of assumption 
in the comparison. There arc many opulent iduiiters with large numbers 
of slaves; and they ])ossess the characteristic IiospiioJity of these people 
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every wh<uc. not fbrmotl n cJinuicler, as a slate. Tliey have 

few reiigioiis, lilorai y or other inslilulions. But. they arc developing a 
character, which will lead to rcspr e.lablc ;mtl nuiruTous ibuuclirtions of 
this kind. Travellers have hnon favorably iiu{>ressed Avitli tiie charac- 
teristics of hospitality, quietness ant! gtjod order, wiiicli they generally 
witnessed. I’he people In^gin to bo alive to the vital interests of 
schools and education. The usual aj)pro]»riations of lands for colleges 
and schools have been made by congrcjss for ibis state. From the compa- 
lively high price of lands, these a])])roj)rialions must ultinuitcly constitute 
a respectable fund. 

Seminaries. Alabama contains tliree colleges; The Catholic college 
near Mobile, tJic Methodist college at Lagriuige, a respectable institution, 
and Alabama college at 'I’liscaloosa. Tills last i.s an amply endowed 
institution. One of the biiiklings is uiagiiifjccjnt. Groat exertions have 
been made to purchase a re.sjiectable binary ami jilulosopliical apparatus, 
and in point of pofessorships and oilier ajipoinlmenls to place it on a 
footing with llie most respectable inslitiitions of tlic kind. 

Climate. I'lie climate of this state, lakeii together, is favorable to 
health, compared with llie soiitJicrn couniry gimcrully in tluj same paral- 
lels. The lower part of it is constantly fanned, during the summer 
heats, by the trade wind breezes. 'J'here can liardly be said to be such a 
season, as winter, and yet the simimors arc not Ijotlcr, than they are many 
degrees more to the nortJi. The duration ol’ the summer heats is indeed 
debilitating, and the direct rays of the summer’s sun oppressive. But 
strangers from the north in tiic shade, and in tlic cunent of air, seldom 
suffer from the heat. In the nor tl Kirn parts of the stale still waters often 
freeze. In the southern parts they suklum see much snow or ice. Cattle 
require no sliolter during tlic winter. Maize is planted early in March. 

In the 31st degree of latitude tlie thormoinetcr stand.s in spring water 
at 60^ which is nearly the mean t.erniH‘ruture of tiio year. A series of 
thqpnometrical oi>erations for a year give tlie following result. The 
warmest part of the w armest day in April gave 82^^. — Mean heat of July 
of the same year 80^. Coldest day in January 5'P. Coldest day in 
February 43°. Warmest day in March 85°. Same year the trees in the 
swamps, where vegetation is most tardy, were in full leaf the 2d of April ; 
peach blossoms gone; April T2l.b jHias in pod; poaches of tlie size of a 
hazlcnut ; fig trees in leaf ; green peas at table, May 2d ; strawberries 
ripe; May lOth mulberries, dcw!>crries, and whortleberries ripe; May 15th 
cucurntiers in perfection; June roasting corn at table. ^ 

Diseases. In point of health this climate takes its character from 
situation and local circumstances. ’Jlic prevailing diseases of the cooler 
hnoulhs arc those of the class termed cachexy . The diseases of the warm 
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Sinonhis ar€* generally bilious. WJiore ibe powerful southern sun brings 
tlie s^yamp niiusm into notion, (iisoiiyes follow of course, and none but 
negroe^j and tjioso accliinalod, ciiu .subtly reside in the low grounds on 
4jiebank^of the rivers, and near llio intindaled swamps. — The yellow 
fever has seldom ]>ce]i s(‘en, except in Alobilc. in the high land regions, 
far from swamps, crooks and stagnant waters, in the districts of hills, 
springs, and' pine forests, the country may be ja-ononuced salubrious, 
and the planters from tlie sickly coimlry gciujrally retire to such places, 
to spend the siiiniru.T. 

Employment of the jwople. Ck)1ton is the grand staple of Alabama. 
Tlie growing of tliks arti< le Juis increased in this state in a ratio even 
greater, tlian that of the pojjukition. Among the cotton raising states, 
this now takes a very Ingli rank. Sugar, rice and tobacco arc also cul- 
tivated, Many of tJio ])«' 0 |tle ;d)ont Mobile are shepherds, and have 
droves of cattle, nnmla ring fiom .000 to 1,000. Swine are raised with 
great ease, where they can tic guarded from their enemies, wolves, panth- 
ers and alligators. 'J'iic small brc'od cd* Indian horses, or Sjxmish tackies, 
as they are called, arc ugly, but hardy ujuI strong, and are better than 
the handsoiiKn* lionscs for st?rvice. 'fhe country trade of the lower part 
of Alabama is to Mobile, Blokcdy and Oensacola. Considerable amounts 
of pitch, tar, turpentine jiihI iuin]»er are exported. The cotton used to 
be carried to New Orleans. IMohilo has become a port of great export 
for cotton. Thifi country, so n<\'ir Jlavaima, lias great advantages for 
navigation. 8ea vessels proceed up the Alabama to a considerable 
distance. The northern part.s of Aluhaniu, situated in tJje Tennessee 
valley, are compelled to send tlioir }»roducc by a very circuitous route, 
down the Tennessee, the Ohio and Mississippi, where it arrives, after a 
passage of 1,G00 miles. At slnrUng, it. can not be more than live hun- 
dred miles from the gulf. 'I'Jk rr is little hazard in asserting, that the 
intelligent and opulent jreojdc, in the beautiful unci fertile valley of the 
Tennessee, will canal the ridges, that rise between them and the waters 
of the Alabama, and will uriin.* therusedves with llio gulf by that fine river. 

Chief Tovms, Mobile is the only town of any great importance 
in the lower part of the stale. It lies on the west side of Mobile 
bay on an elevated plain, in Intitudo 3(F dO'. It is situated considerably 
above the overflow of the river, in a dry and pleasant situation. Access 
to it is rendered soinewliat difficult to vessels by a swaimpy island oppo- 
site the town. Hut when once they liave entered, they are perfectly 
secufP^roni winds, storms and enemies ; and can come diiectly to 
the town.* It lias swampy lands ami stagmant waters hack of it, and near 
it a sterile country of pine woods. From tliosc causes, tliougli it had been 
one of the earliest settled towns in the country, it never became, under 
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the Spnnisli nnd Fn^mdi ro^fime, more than a military post. Under tjio/ 
government of the United States, it has rc<i(nvctl a new impulse of^pros 
peril y. But a. few years since, little cotton was raised in tlm. whole 
country connected with Mobile; and none was exported dircxtly from 
this place. It is now a peat shijipin^f f»ort f<»r cotton; and a large num- 
ber of square rigged vessels take lliciv freight from this city. There is 
no other port, perhaps, in the United States of the same size, that has so 
large an amount of exi^ort. After New Orleans and Charleston, it is tho 
largest cotton port in tJio country. If is enlivened, too, by the coming 
and departing of many steam boats, that ply on iJic noble river above tho 
city. In addition tf) tho gicat number of packcjl schooners, that sail 
between lliis place i and New Orleans, some by the lake, and some by tlje 
Mississippi, tliorc is now a steam l)oat communiGation between the two 
cities, by the way of lake Ponchartrain. Of course, except during the 
sickly months, it is a place of great activity and business. C^hiefly 
destroyed, not long sin<‘e, by a d(‘structive fire, it has been rapidly and 
handsomely rcbtdlt of brick. It contains 2000 free whites, and 3 500 
slaves and free blacks; total, 8, ,500. The public buildings arc a court 
bouse and a jail; four clmrcbcs, one for Roman Cathf)lics, one for Epis*; 
copalians, one for Presbyterians, and one for M<*tlio(lists. A Roman 
Catholic college is erecting at Spring Hill, six miles from tlic city. It 
exported, 1831, 110,000 bags c»f c'ottfm. It has tho disadvantage of a 
shallow harbor, wliieli is rnorcjoviT growing slial lower by the sand depos- 
ited by die rivers. Tiio most fatal inqiediinent to the advancement of 
this town is its acknowledged (diaracter for sickness. Advantage has 
been taken of this circumstance, to commence the town of Blakely, on 
the eastern and opposite side of the bay . and at ton miles dislance. The 
site is free from contiguous swamps. It stands on the Tensa, the largest 
branch of tlie Mobile, wJiicli yields deeper water, and has a harbor of 
easier access, than Alobilc. The situation is open, higli, and dry, and it 
has<cool and limpid springs of water, and superior advantages of commu- 
nication with tlie country by good roads^ It has improved considerably, 
and its founders were sanguine, that it would speedily eclipse Mobile. 
But that ancient town had, what is called in the west country phrase, 
‘the start,’ and sustains its pre-eminence, as a commercial depot, not- 
withstanding its frc(|uont and destructive ravages from yoliow fever and 
fires. Mobile is 1033 miles from Washington, and 226 S. from Tusca- 
loosa. 

St. Btephens is on the Tonibigbce 120 from Mobile, and at th6'iiead of 
sisl^ftibner navigation. It is a considerable village with stone houses; but 
notwithstanding a favorable position in llio midst of a fine country, wearg 
the aspect of decay. 
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^ ,Cahawba lias been, until Tcccntlyy the political metropoUd^ and is sit- 
uated at llic junction of the Oahawba with the Alabama. County courts 
arc hold here, and an office for the sale of public lands. The circum- 
...glance of its bavin" been tlic metropolis lyave it a rapid growth. It has a 
considerable nurribcr of liandsomo buildings, intermixed, according to 
the common fashion of new toums, with a great many temporary log 
buildings. Florida, Claiborne, Dumfries, Jackson, Coffeeville, Demopo- 
lis, and Columbia, are incipient, and some of tliern thriving villages. 

Tuscaloosa at the falls of the Black Warrior is permanently fixed, as 
the political metropolis, and is a town of rapid growth. Its situation 
500 miles from Mobile, is elevated,' level and beautiful. It contains two 
thousand inhabitants. Many of the buildings are of brick and handsome. 
The public buildings are a su])erb state house, a court bouse and jail; 
four churches, one for Presbyterians, one for Episcopalians, one for Bap> 
tists, and one for Methodists. Tliis town is the scat of the new and 
handsome buildings of Alabama college. Beautiful stone for buildings 
is found in tlu; vicinity, and mineral coal of the best quality abounds in 
the banks of Ihe .Black Warrior. Salt works from water recently discov- 
ered are in successful ofMjvatioii. Tuscaloosa is 858 miles from Wash- 
ington. 

Montgomory, the town of the county of that name, is pleasantly 
situated on tJie we.st bank of the Alabama, opposite tliC Big Bend, two 
hundred mih's oast of Mobih', and tlic same distance west of Milledge- 
villcin Georgia. The public buildings arc n court house and jail, oijo 
church for Presbylerinns, and one for MetJiodists; and a theatre. It con- 
tains eight bnndn.’d inliabilants. It is surrounded by a fertile soil, rapidly 
settling with rich planters, chiefly from the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
promisees to become a j>lace of much commercial importance. Washington, 
Selma and Claiborne, and other towns on the Alabama, are inconsidera- 
ble villages. Thirty miles higher on the same river is Kelleysville, a 
thriving village. Eagleville is principally inhabited by French emigrants, 
who calculated to cultivate the olive and the vine. Montgomery is 859 
miles from Wasliington, and 119 from Tuscaloosa. 

The beautiful and fertile valley of Tennessee has a very different 
conformation .and its commuiucations, by a long and circuitous route 
with tlie Mississippi and New Orleans. This valley has a number of large 
and flourishing villages of its owm. The^largest of these is Huntsville, 
a handsome and thriving town, situated ten or fifteen miles north of die 
TenRfeco, and fifty from the Muscle Shoals. The country about it is 
extremely fertile^. It is principally built of brick, witli some spacious, 
and very handsome buildings, a presbyterian church, a baptbt and 
two methodist places of worsliip, a handsome court house, and other 
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pul^ltc baildinsfs. One of (Jiose largo and beautiful springs, tlmf are so 
ctminton in this region, furnishes the town witli water by machinery put 
in motion by its own current. 

Florence is the next town in point of size, and in a commercial view, 
more important than the other. It is situated on the north side of the 
Tennessee, at the foot of llie Muscle Shoals. When the river is in a 
good stage of water, steam boats of the largest size can come up to dns 
place. It has in this way a great and increasing intercourse with New 
Orleans, It has about 1,400 in Imlhlan is, a ver}^ handsome courthouse, 
and a hotel in city style. It has also a prcs]>yferian church. 

Tuscumbia is tl)e next place in size and imi>()rtancc. It is situated 
on the south side of the river Jiear a mile from its banks, and live miles 
from Florence. Tt has several handsome buildings and a thousand inhabi- 
tants. Russelville is also a new town of some iiu]V)rtanco, 

A considerable degree! of munitkonco bas Ikicu manifested by the peo- 
ple of this slate, in tlieir apjiroprintions for schools, roads, bridges, canals 
and other works of public utility. — An appropri«atioii of 5 per cent, of 
of the net procecjds of all the of public lands in the state lias been provid- 
ed for these objects. — A rail road has been commenced at Tuscumbia, 
which is intended to connect with some point of the 7’onncsscc above 
Muscle Shoals; and a convention recently called, to d« ‘liberate upon in- 
ternal improvements expedient for the state, have recommended a rail 
roal or canal communication between the valh 7 the Tennessee, and 
the navigable waters of North Carolina. Genornl Jackson'’s military road, 
between lake Ponchartrain and Florence in this state, runs almost in a 
right line 330 miles. If fully completed, and kept in good repair, it would 
be of the greatest national utility. TIhtc are two or ihrt'e canals in con- 
templation. There is no point, where one sji'ems to be more called for, 
than between the waters of the Tennessee and Alabama. 

Totens. Washington, (kmtreville, BUmIsvillo, Greenville, 
Claiksville, Sparta, Fayette, Eric, fkdumbia, Bellfonte, Elkfon, Moul- 
ton, Athens, Lowndes, Linden, Pikeville, SoitKjrvillc, i^ickensvillc, Pike, 
Ashville, Shelbyville, Walker, Washington, Canton. 

C&Mtitidion and Laws, They have the common features of those of the 
other states. The legislative body is styled ‘ the assembly.’ Tlie senators 
are elected for a triennial, and llio n'presentative for an annual term. 
*1016 governor serves two years, and is eligible only four years out of six. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme and circuit court, together with sub- 
ordinate courts ap}K)iflt(ul by the logisbiture. The judges are aftpdmted 
by the legislature, and hold llieir ofiices dmhig good behavior. All 
persons over twenty-one years, and citizens of the United are electors. 
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Thts state in not. far frotn JiOO iiillcs in average Icngtli, and 160 in 
average breadth. ]5ct.w(!en N. latitude; and 11^ and 14° W. 

iongitude fnuti VVasjdrigton. — It. e<»ul a ins 2S, 000, (KMt acres. Bounded 
on the i\(>rlh !)V Tennessee; Hast by Alabama; Sonlh by the gulf of Mex- 
ico and Louisiana; West by Louisiana and the Mississippi. 

CIVIL PIVISIONS. 

Co/mA/r.?.-— Adams, Nntcljoz City, Amite, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Lawroiu’c, IMarion, Aloiiroc, Perry, Pike, Warren, Wilkinson, 
W ay no, Y a/.v )o,M atlisoii . 

Populafion. Free whiles •12,176. Slaves T2, 8 14. Total 97,865. 

Face of the count nj. T)H*rc are a mirabcr of distinct ranges of hills, 
of moderate elevation, in “this state, beside a singular succession of 
eminences, that show conspicuously, in descending the Mississippi, 
Some of the bases of tlicse hills are washed by this river. They are 
^hc Walnut Hills, Grand Gulf, Natel}ez, While Clin’s, and LoAus^ 
Heights. In other places, they a]>iK'ar near the river, or in the distance, 
as at Petite Gulf, Villa Gayosa and Pine llidge. Two of these ranges 
divide the state nearly in its whole extent, and separate it into sectional 
divisions. In advancing from the bottoms of the Mississippi, there is 
every where, at a greater, or less distance from the river, an appearance 
of binds, wliicb, when mounted, .spread oi4 into a kind of table surfece, 
waving pleasantly ; but in many instance.^, tbo richest table lands have 
precipiUftis benches, wJiicli expose the land, to what is technically called 
by the agriculturalists washing.' ThiwS is a laisfortuiio, to which tlic 
richest lands in this state are most subjected. 
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Pine Ridge is a singular elcv^ation. It approaclies witliln a mile of* the 
liitssissippi, and is a high belt of pine land, like an isjfand in the midst of 
Sifhrounding rich land, timbered with hard woods. We know of no pine 
so near tlie Mississippi, except in one place, in the county of C^pe Oira-^ 
deau in Missouri, for a distance of 1,700 miles. In the northe rn section 
of tlie state, inhabited by the Cherokees, and Chactaws, the land rises 
into regular and pleasant undulations. The soil is deep, black, and rich, 
presenting in a state of nature the singular ap|)Cfirancc (rf hills covered 
with high cane brake. — ^From their precipitous character, llicse fertile and 
pleasant hills are subject to the general inconvenience of washing. The 
country, inhabited, by the duckasaws, north-west of the Yazoo is also 
of a surface, charmingly variegated widi swells, and vallies of great fer- 
tility, and abounding in fine springs. 

The White Cliffs are just below Catharine’s Creek. — LoOus’ Heights 
are a few miles lower on the river. They aro 1.50 feet high. In tlio 
strata of this hill are seen tlie last stones, that arc discovered on dti.scCnd 
ing the Mississippi. They arc visible only in low stages of water. 
They are of the class, commonly called hreccia, cemented with p(d)blo8 
and other matters into amass, apparently of recent formation. 7’here is 
probably, no state in the union, and few countries in the world of a more 
pleasantly diversified surface, more happily distributed into Jiills and 
vallies, than the surface of this state. 

Risers. The Mississippi washes the wesfcni shore of this state for a 
distance, following its meanders of nearly seven hundred I'niles. The 
right line of the Mississippi shore is less than half that distance. But 
the river is here remarkably circuitous, often curving round sov(‘ii or 
eight leagues, and almost returning hock on its course, 'flic greater 
part of this long line of river coast, unfortunately, is inundated swamp, 
very thinly inhabited, except by wood cutlers for the sltiyiii boats, and 
seldom seen by any other, than people travelliiig on the river. There is 
hevf and there a position so high, as to bo capable of being occupied, as 
a plantation. But tliese uncommon elevations soon slope back to tlie 
cypress swamps. 

The Yazoo is the most considerable river, whose course is wholly in 
this state. It rises in the Chickasaw country, iji latitude 28', near 
the limits of Tennessee, and its head waters almost communicate with 
those of Tombigbee. From its source it runs a north-west course, re 
ceiving the Busha Yalo, the Tallahatchee, Lappataba, Buffalo (h‘cek, and 
a number of less considerable streams, and by a mouth 100 
falls into the Mississippi, twelve miles above the Walnut hills. - Its course 
is through a high, pleasant and salubrious country, chiefly however, 
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VJain4«<l aiid ixihabifed by Indians. They inhabit the country, by the 
course of the river 150 miles from its month. It is generally beatable by 
large boats fifty miles; and in the liigher singes of the water, to the B«- 
shaYalo, the missionary station. Tljore is fine building stone on thia 
rivSr, in pciwitions favorable lor ronveyarice to New Orleans, being the 
nearest to iMt city of any on the waters of the Mississippi. It is ‘ backed 
up,’ as the j^iVasc is, by the Mississippi, in high stages of water, or inun- 
dated by its own rise for a number of miles from its mouth. Twelve 
miles above month are the Yazf)o hills, and four miles higher the site 
of fort St. Peter, whore was an ancient Ficnch settlement, destroyed 
in 1729, by the Yazoo Indians, a nation, which in its turn, has long since 
since been extinct. On this river and the country which it waters, was 
the scene of tJic famous Yazoo speculation, which will be long and bit- 
terly remembered by certain unfortunate speculators; and forgotten, as 
soon as may, l»c by certain corporate bodies, concerned in the sale. Big 
Black, or Lousa C’liitto, 10 yards wide at its mouth, enters the Mississippi, 
just above tbc Grand Gulf. Measuring its meanders, it laisa course of 
two hundred miles. It rises between ihc bead waters of the Yazoo and 
Pearl rivcis, and ijitcrloe.ks with the boaiublo waters of the latter stream. 
It? is navigable, in moderate stages of the water, fifty miles. — The hills of 
this river apj)roach near the Mississippi. At some distance up tliia river, 
where the higli lands appear uj)on botJj shies, some New England adven- 
turers, headed by General Putnam, FrJe(‘ted a place for a town. It was 
in 177tl, when this n'gion wa.g supposed to appertain to West Florida. 
The soil is fine and iJie situation eligible. There is stone for building; 
and the place seems to hove been judiciously selected. Ilomochitto is a 
large stream, having half the comparative length of Big Black. It me- 
anders ill a south-west course to the Mississippi it is formed by two 
principal forks. A few miles, l)er(rre it enters the Mississippi, it passes 
through a lake. It traverses a fertile and well settled country of opulent 
planters. Like the Yazoo, it is inundated for a long distance above i|s 
moutli. 

Bayou Pierre, Cole’s Crcck( Fairchild's Creek, and St. Catharine’s 
Creek enters flic Mississppi in succession IhjIow Big Black. They have 
sliorl courses, but generally a fine soil adjacent to their waters. On 
Bayou Pierre is the important .sctlloinent and village of Gibson Port. 
Buffalo Creek enters tlic Mississippi a little above the heights of fort 
Adams. Here at Loftus’ Jlcigljts, commences a chain of hills, which 
8trc‘t^il»«Ss.ii|Qirth-^^^^ from the Mississippi, and separates tlie waters 

of Boguc Chitio and Amite frotn those of Iloinocliilto and BuiTalo, On 
the southern side of those ridges, the waters flow into the Amite and lake 
Ponchartrain, and on the northern into the Mississipin. 
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TJio Atnile mennders from its source in tiicse liilk to the Ibbervilie, or 
Bayou Maiishac, an efflux of tlio Mississippi. The Amite unites with 
this Bayou forty miles above lake Maiircpas. The Amite trayerses a 
pleasant, productive, and well settled country, generally timbered with 
hard woods and having fine springs. 

Pearl river is next to the Yazoo, tlic most iniportant river, that has its 
whole course in tJiis state. It rises almost in the centre of tlie state, be-' 
tween the two parallel ranges of hills, tliat divide it into sections. A 
number of branches unite to form the main river, which is afterwards in- 
creased by the Cliunku, and other streams. It passes by MonticeUo and 
Jackson, and llirough a cimntry generally fcrrtilc, licalthy and pleasant 
until it touches the eastern boundary of Louisiana, after which it receives 
the Boguo Loitsa and Bogtio ( -hitto, and thence, running between this 
state and Louisiana, it enters the rigolcts betwcioulake Ponchartrain and 
Borgne. The lands watered are for the most part fertile, tliough it 
sometimes traverses the sterile region of pine woods. Some legislative 
efforts have been made, to improve the navigation of this stream, which 
derives importance, from its being one of the chief points of communica- 
tion bet ween this state, and the Gulf of Mexico. The Pascagoula rises 
in latitude 33*^, and j)roscrvcs a course parallel to the Tornbigbec, It has 
a length of 250 iniJes. — Vessels of considerable draught ascend it to Leaf 
River. It receives in its course a great number of tributary streams, of 
which Chickasaw, Leaf, Dog and I’aculhainba arc the principal. It has 
some fertile alluvions and hummock lands, but traverses, for the mostpiirt 
a region of pine country, sterile, but well watered, licalthy, and afford- 
ing in its timber, and its conveniences for navigation, a compensation 
for its want of fertility. At its mouth, it broadens into an open bay, on 
which, at tlie town of its own name, is a retreat of resort for the inhab- 
itants of New Orleans, during the sickly months. 

Islands. Those of the Mississippi arc low and inundated. Tho 
ishmds in the gulf, williin six leagues of the front of the state, belong to 
it. They arc eight, or nine in number, of which Ship and Horn islands, 
are the chief. — They are generally sterile and covered witli pines and 

Climate. This state, excepting a small tract, which fronts upon the 
gulf, constitutes a bell lying between the wheat and the sugar cane regions, 
in other words the climatjj ap{>ropriatc to cotton. This is the region, 
where, in the humid places, tho long moss is setm attaching itself to the 
tree. Tho latanier, or palmetto, in the brightness of its wiimSF vbldure, 
gives tropical features to the landscape. — Alligators areso^n in tlie stag- 
nant waters. The family of laurels begins to be more numerous; and 
the Laurel Magnolia shows itself among them. Soutlicrn ^irubs and 
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flowers to one, coming from tlic north, present the aspect of a new cli- 
mate. It is unfortunate for this state, that its western front, bordering on 
the Mississippi, is so much exposed to inundation; and that from tlje 
same circumstanc(3 most of the streams, tluit enter the Mississippi, are 
umnhabiUtt)le for some disUince from their monih. At present in de- 
scending lliD river, the traveller looks in vairi, along this very extended 
front, for the palpable evidence of the opulence for which this state issp 
deservedly celebrated. He secs a few singular bluffs rising in succes- 
sion, sometimes at long intervals, from a dreary wilderness of inundated 
swamp. The river on this front, Jinvingmuch higher inundations, than 
lower down, it may Ijc long, before the people here will le\'c6 the rich 
alluvions, as they have done in the state below. But when it is done, 
an immense body of the most fertile soil will he redeemed from inunda.- 
tion; and the state will gain as much in salubrity, as in opulence. Even 
as it is, the greater portion of the surface of the state is waving hills, and 
tliCj whole amount of inundated lands is less, than in cither of the other 
southern divisions of this valley. 

(yomparod with T.ouisiatia, its waters liavo the same fislics, and in win- 
ter and spring the same varietit?s of water fowls, and birds of beautiful 
plumage and song; and its forests and prairies, for this state too, has its 
j)rairies, the same vtuieties of trees and flowering shrubs and plants, 
with very few cxccpiioiis, us fJuit state, and lliey will ho described un- 
der the head of that stale. In health it has decidedly the advantage. 
In that slate, most of th<i planters cultivate the deep river and bayou alhi- 
vions, and stagnant waters are more ahumlaiit. In this state, w^here tlie 
pljinlers are fixed remote from stagnanl waters, whicli in such a southern 
clinjato, must always he more or less destructive to health, and have ac- 
cess to pure spring water, there is, perhaps, no part of the United States, 
where the inhabilanls enjoy iKUter henhh. The summers, iridoc^d, arc 
long, and the heat s<istained,aud sometimes intensfj; and during tlte last 
of summer and first of autumn, the people in the healthy districts arc 
subject to bilious attacks, sometimes sliglit, and sornetinujs severe. But 
in return, they arc in a great measure free from pulmonary and catarrhal 
affections, which arc so coimnon and fatal in lljo more northern regions 
of the United »Statcs. From the centre of this state to its southern front, 
its climate com]>aics ])retty accurately with that of south Alalmma, 
Georgia, the northern belt of J^'lerida, and lA)uisiajia. Ihom Octol>erto 
June, no climate can he more delightful.* It has, indec^d, in winter a 
n(ijgjh^?^^dvantage over that of the regiojis just metiliom.'d. It is some- 
what less subject to the frequent and dreurlihij rains of Fioridaund Lou- 
isiana, The peupU} iii general arc lioailhy, ami in travelling through the 
state, we see countenances tanned and browned by frequent exposure 
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to a soutliefii sun j but at tiiu same lime indicatiug vi^^orous uikI clieerfiil 
liealtli. 

Indians, Tbe principal tribes in Ibis stale ar(3 tli<3 Chsictaws and 
Cbickasaws. The iiumbors of the former tribe are rated ut 2(^,0()0, and 
the latter at nearly 4,000. They am at present in a somi-sivaj^o state, 
and exhibit the interesting spjciaclc of a people, inlcrtnodialc between 
the hunler^s and tbe civilized state. A curious compound of character 
results from tliis order of tliin;.^s. Most of llieir ancient instincts and 
habits may still be traced amidst the changes, introduced by agriculture 
and municipal regulations. Many of them have good houses, slaves, 
enclosures and cattle. I'liey liavo }>Iouglis, looms and blacksmiths’ shop.s, 
in operation, and arc iK'ginniiig to acquaint thenisclves with the coarser 
meclianic arts. They have also coiurncnced tI]C ndo])liori of our law.s 
and modes of judicature. An Indian denominated sciuirc and judge, 
becomes at once an important personage, a ml these titles nriswer instead 
of a cocked hat, a red coal and a me dal. TJie dillcrciit religions denom- 
inations in tlie United Stales Iiave made a great and persevering eilbrt to 
convey to them the blessings of education and Christianity. Tl»o princi- 
pal missionary station, under tlic patronage ot* the Arneri(‘an board for 
foreign missions, in this state is at Elliot, on the Yalo Busha creek, 40 
miles above its junction with the Y'jiz.oo, and 145 from the Walnut Hills 
on the Mississippi. There are a luimher cf suhordinale stations con- 
nected with this principal one. Each sUilion eamslit tiles a kind of reli- 
gious family within itself, and has its minister, instructors, male and 
female, its fanner, or agricultural overseer, and its chief artizans. They 
are all supposed to be religious characters. Schools for the reception of 
Indian pupils constitute a main part of tJicir plan, and on the wdsost pre- 
mises, tliey calculate, hy showing in tlieir own society and e.YainpJo 
the influence of Christian ord<3r and di.sciplinc, and by s(!(Uiluus instruc- 
tion of children, to communicate education and the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity at the same time, by precept and example; and hy showing in 
their own well cultivated fields the best modes of agriculture, and by 
training their youtliful pupils in tlie labors of the field, at once to inspire 
them with the requisite patience, industry and love of agriculture, to 
qualify them for commencing a new and an agricultural life. They 
witness a growing attention of the Indians to the municipal and Christian 
modes of life in the increased numto of their pupils, which, from tlie 
last reports, appear fo he very cuusiderablo. They have large fields 
good houses, mechanic shops, regular wMjrship; and the prais€»rt}V^<>d 
and the Redeemer, in the sweet and cultivalud strains of cliurch music, 
mound in these ancient forests, instead of the war and death song of 
the lavages. The plan and the whole system arc entirely novel in the 
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tCkinals of cliristitui exertion. It is a kind of protestanl mottaistic estab- 
lishment, wilii modificatious suited to the more practical views of that 
church, and constitutes a most interesting and striking feature in the 
missiona'-y exertions of the present day. — All good minds must be dis- 
■posed to tVish them every degree of success. They have a fine country, 
'fertile soiJ)i hills, springs, prairies, copses, beautiful scenery, and a mild 
climate, which 1ms hitheito proved as salubrious, as they could iiavo 
anticipated; and their prospects for tlie future arc encouraging. They 
are to a certain degree patronised, and aided by tlie government of tbe 
United Slates. 

Agriculture and pursuits of the people. All the kinds of grams, 
fruits and vegetables, that can be cultivated in Alabama, can also be 
grmvn here. The sugar cane has hitherto been attempted only on its 
southern frontier. The sweet orange is raised on tlio lower waters of 
Pasctigoula and Pearl rivers. The live oak, too, is only seen in this part 
of the state. In the middle regions, figs, grapes of all sorts, tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, rice, indigo squashes, melons, plums, peaches 
and various other \ogetables and fruits come to full perfection. The castor 
bean, or Palma Christ i, and tlie benne plant are sometimes raised. In 
tlie high and midland regions, it is aifirmed, that apples and iwars arrive 
at tolerable pcrfcctioi:. This stale, being on the southern verge of the 
medial climate, is a country, where a great variety of the articles of ti» 
north ami the south may be expected to conm to maturity. 

Cotton is tlio grand stjiple, and grows in perfection in all parts of tli0 
state. It is, perhaps, loo exclusively the object of thought, attentioi| 
and cultivation. In the early part of the season the conversation turnjj 
upon the jwiiit^ how the crop stands; lliat is, whether it has geTminate4 
and remained in a healthy and vigorous state? The noKtobjocl of anxi- 
ety is, whether it takes, as tlie phrase is, ‘ the rot;’ then about the favoni' 
'bleness of tlic soa.son for picking; tlicn the state of the gins, and the 
mount bailed. — The last and most interesting of all is the price, Is 
likely to bear. In the halcyon days, when cotton brought 28 and 
cents per pound, there were planters, who had thirty and forty Ihousaiid 
dollars a year, as the income of tlieir crop. In those times some of lie 
‘planters secured inde|>endent fortunes, and many of them became afUi- 
tnit. Even at the present very reduced prices, no planters in the UniUd 
States have better incomes, in proportion their capital and hands, thin 

‘those of tliis state. The number of working hands on a plantation varies 
200. It is but recently, that the iiiliabitants have been mufh 
in habits of travelling out of of (heir own state. They are for Uie m^t 
part a plain, simple, industrious, hospitable and resfKJCtable f)eo[)le, 
accustomed to a retired Hfe in tl*e interior of the country. ^Tliey are 
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gfflaerally, and honorably, witli some few cxccptioiiy, kind and indulgent 
masters to tlieir slaves. A few, who have acfiuinal fortunes without 
much previous education, or refinement, and nuiasuring their own know- 
ledge, acquirements and importance only by their intercourso with their 
daves, are astonished, when they go abroad to find, tijat are otiicr 
requisites, in order to be sought after, and introduced to the />est circles, 
than the possession of money and slaves. 

Attention to schools, religion, The same appropriations for pub- 
lic works and for education are made in this state, as in Alabama. 
The benefits of a common school education are not so extensively enjoyed 
in any of the southern states of this valley, ns coidd bo wished. The 
whole business is generally managed by snbs{nit)t.i(»n, and voluntary 
association. Where this is the case, and wduTo iIktc is no direct inter- 
ference of tlie legislature, to compel the people to educate tlieir children, 
many of the reckless and inconsiderate will allow them to grow up with 
out any education. There are ample public funds for the endowment of 
Bchools; and there is a growing sense of t}ieiiniu)rtaiico of seliuolsonthc 
pubUemind. A seminary, entitled ‘ J(,'fibTson coih'ge,’ is incorporated at 
Washington near Natchez. It ranks witli the academies of the Atlantic 
country. Another institution, called a coIk‘g<‘,'i.s incorporated at Shield- 
borough, and there are flourishing public schools at Natchez, Wood- 
vilJe and Mon tied lo. 

Constitution, In every principal feature the same, as that of Alabama. 

Chief Towns. MoiUicello, the cajiital of Lawrence county, and re- 
cently of the state, is a pleasant and flourishing village on the west bunk 
of Pearl river. Gibson Port, at the bead of navigation on Jhiyoii Iherre, 
is situated in the cfnitie of a rich country, and is a village of oonsidera- 
l)le importance. Greenville, WoodviJlo and Winchester arc nourishing 
villages. Sliicldsborough is sltuateil on the wrhi side of tlie bay of Si. 
Louis. It is swept ])y the cool breezes of the gnil‘, and, though it has 
iio>t always been exempt IVom tiio ravages of yellow feven*, is a famed 
resort for the inhabitants of New Orleans, during the sickly moulbs. 

Jackson, near the ht^ad of Pearl river, and on a site lately acquired 
from the Chactaw Indians, has been selected, as the p(jiTnn.n(mt scat of 
government for tlie state.' It is a central, healthy ujid pleasant position, 
ind the circumstance of its being the |K>lilical metropolis, will soon 
cause it to become a place of importance. 

Warrenton, below the Walnut Hills, is a eonsidcrablc village on the 
banks of the Mississippi, from which arc exporterl large 
cotton. Vicksbiirgh, just below the commencement of the Walnut Hills, 
js one of the many towns in tlie wtislein country, wiiicli have been the 
||px>wth,'0f but a few years. It is not more than five, or six years, old, 
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and it is now a coiusidcrablo village, with a mimljer of stores, lawyers 
and phyt^icians. It has a printing press and a jonrnal. Many boats 
arc always lying in the harbor, and it sends off a great amount of cotton. 
Steam boats regnlurly ply hetwc(ni this place and New Orleans. It is a 
nK^>st singular position for a. Iciwji, on theslielving declivity of high hills, 
and tlie limises are scattered in groups on the terraces. 

Natchez is ]*y far tlie largest town in tlic state, and is incorporated as a 
city. It is ruimmtically situated on the cast bank of the Mississippi, on 
a v(.Ty high blu if, miles above New Orleans- Tlie river business is 
transacted at the division of the town which is called ‘under the hill,’ a 
rc‘pulsivc place, and imliappily, but too often the resort of all thatis vild, 
from the upper and lower country. Great numbers of boats are always 
lying here, and lla^ [>laco is filled with boatmen, mulattos, houses of ill 
fame, and their wrclchcd tenants, in sliort, the refuse of the human race. 
There arc, Iiowevtu*, very r(^s|HJCfable merchants resident ‘under the hill.’ 
The upper town is situated on the summit of a bluff, 300 feet above the 
common h'vel oftlui river, from which there is a prospect of the cultivat- 
ed margin e<* tijo Mississippi in t-oncordia, on the opjiosite shore; and 
the eye irwce^es the boundless and level surfaces of the cypress swamps 
beyond. ( n (I/C e isimri side, the country is waving, rich and beautiful; 
the eminc'iH cs po'sentijig open woods covered with grajie vines, and here 
and tlu're iieiit <'ountry hcaises. The town itself is quiet; the streets 
bror;d; some of tiu^ public buildings handsome; and the whole has the 
:q*pe:inim.c ol* comfort and ojnduuce. It is the principal town in tins 
region for th(i shl])mcnt of cotton, with bales of which, at tlie proper 
s(^uson of the year, the streets are almost barricaded. Some opulent 
planters rcsid(‘, licre, and there is a respectable and polished society. — 
Tijti p}iysi< i!!ns and lawy ers are distinguished in their profession, and 
tijcre is no iiu'onsldmafiU} atlcnlion to literature. A very numerous 
population from the contiguous country makes its purchases here, and 
it is a place of great trade for its size. The people are noted 
for opulence and ljos])itaUly. From tlie heights in this city they show 
you the site of h^n t liusalie, tlic'sccnc of tlio wild, but splendid and af- 
fecting romance of Attala, TIktc is a Presbyterian, an Episcopal, a 
Roman Catholic, a Baptist, and Methodist church here, and the people 
sliow a great, and for the soulherii country, an uncommon attention to 
the ordinances of wmrslii]) and religion. The court house makes a re- 
spec tai)lo appearance. Notwithslandillg tlic cleanliness, elevatiem, 
ap 4 )arciit purity of the atmosphere of this town, it has been often 
visited witfi yellow fever. To this circumstance it is undoubtedly 
owdng, that its population dries not advance, as might be expected, from 
its beautiful position. It contains not fjtr from 3,000 inhabitants. — 
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Steam l)oats are constantly coming to this place, or departing from- it, 
and the arriving and departing gun is heard at all hours of the day and 
of the night; and as they are seen sweeping along tlie majestic river, 
they add greatly to the grandeur and interest of the scenery of this 'town. 

Washington is a pleasant and healthy village five miles in the interior 
from Natchez, anti is a resort as a place of retirement from that town 
when sickly. It is the seat of Jefferson college, which is an institution 
with considerable endowments, that under its present respectable teach- 
ers, promises to become a stiminary of importance. 

HUtory, Greater part of this stale originally was occupied by tlie 
Obactaws and other Itidians. Their title lias been chiefly extinguished 
by purcljascd cessions of lands. The state, by a recent enactment, has 
extended its political jurisdiction over then), and decared them subject 
to its laws. 

Mississippi was a<lmittod into the union in 1817. By a recent enact- 
ment it has abolished a former law, which proliibited tla? location of a 
Brandi Bank of the United States in this ^late. Near Natchez were 
ihc ! villages of the interesting nation of Natchez Indian.s, now 
ext »ct. Question about the territorial right •' tins rcguai was long the 
apple of discord b( (^vren the ^^panish and the hVench, daj Spanish and 
English, and between the govcrnmciu of tne former, and tliat of (ho. 
Unitet States. Alabama was recently taken from it. 
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Lenotit, 240 ini](-.«4. Brea(li]i, 210, confainin;? 48,220 sfjuaro milo?. 
Bfitwcen an*i .‘^0' N. and IrJ'' nnd tV W. Jorifritudc. 

Bounded east ]>y IMisFisHipj/i state, and tli<i Guif of Mexico, and by Ihc 
river Mississippi from to and Ibencci by ll * parallel of to 
Pearl river; tbencf^ by that stream to its mouth; South by the eulf of 
Mexico; MVpf by tlie river Siihin«\ w']»ic,h ta paraies it from this Mexican 
States, and fol!owinj> that rr.or to the parallel of 02'-% tiioncc duo ISortJ) 
to 33°, thence d:i(: cd^t, to ih^ Mlssi^^^])i)i, 

CIVIL OTVISTOXS. 

Name^s of the Pcrm7fc,s*. Ascension, (]>arish,) Assiunption, (do.) 
Avoyelles, (do.) Baton Bouirc, (cast,) (do.) Baton llouer*, (west,) (do.) 
Claiborne, (do.) Conco'dia, (do.) Ibbcrville, (<h).) Lafourche, (interior,) 
(do.) Natchitoches, New (,>ju.i:ans, (city,) Now Orleans, (yiavish.) Cata- 
houla, (do.) Opclvmsas, (county,) Plarpuanim*, (parisli,) Point Coupee, 
(county,) .llaj)ides, (})arish,) St. Bernard, (<lo.) St. Charles, (do.) St. 
Helena, (do.) St. James, (do.) St. John Baptiste, (do.) St. Tammany, 
(do.) Washington, (do.) Washita, (do.) 

J .^pulation, hy the eensuft of 1S30. Free whites, 80,101. Slaves, 
109,(531. Total, 21 r>, 575. 7’be ino-st populous parts of tiic state, after 
New Orleans, arc tlic coast, Feliciana, Atlakpasas, and Opelousas, and 
the Parish of Rapides, and Natcliitoclics, 

In 1785, what is now the stale of Louisiana, contained, under the 
Spanish government, 27,283 inhabitants. In 1810, it being iboii tho 
Territory of Orleans, under the Arncricim^ government, it coiitainerl 
75,556, of which 31,600 wore slaves. In 1820, 153,107. Tiiis shows 
rapid incrc?aso in population. It nearly tripled in 17 years, pre- 
feeding 1810. It more than doubled between 1810 and 1820. Extra- 
ordinary as this ratio of increase is, it is by no means in jrroportion to 
(hat of many other of the western states, 

3<5 
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No state in t}io union lias a greater body of first rate land; tliough 
nine tentiis of the jL'ood alluvial district, from the delta of llic Mississippi 
to the mouth of Red Itiver, is cither annually f)vcrtlowed, or perpetually 
covered willi shiillow lakes forever Htcaininfi miasm into the almdsphere. 
Were the same labor and exptuise, ^vIlicll biive becui bestowed in digging 
for gold in the gold districts of the South, applied in draining and canal- 
ling tliis vast dismal and noxious swamp, the avails of reclaimed sugar 
and rice lands, would not only yield a liiindrod times the profit, but New 
Orleans would become as iieallhy ns any other town in the same latitude, 
and the centre of a more productive agricidturr^, and possessing easier 
water communications w'ilh it, tlian any other city in the world. 

TJic qnestiou, why the state, which has waste lands, as fertile as any in 
tlie %vcstcrn coiinlry, an atrricultnre uiiiiuestimiahly the richest, and un- 
rivalled advantagi's of acc(‘ssti» the sea, and of init'rnal water communi- 
cations, does not peojde faster, jna v he answered by the assignment of 
various causes. The cuuulrv has universally, abroad, the reputation of 
being sickly, by iinpressitms founded on exaggerated reports, not at all. 
warranted by facts. IVe.w Orleans has been r<‘]>cate(lly desoluied, it ift 
true, by the yellow fever; aiul puldic opinion has, j)iohab]y, identified, 
the sickliness of the whol(‘ country with that of that city. It cannot be 
denied, that there are purls of this state, Avliich are intrinsically sickly; 
and tliat tliero is mncli land, and that the richest character, in the 
irrmiediale vicinity of iinuiense marshes, lakes, and stagnant waters, tho 
contiguity of v^hich mii.sl iicce.ss:irily be noxious to health. Neither can 
it be denied, that a country which lias such an undue proportion of slaves 
is unfavorably situated for advancing in [>opn)atlon. Another impedi- 
ment may be found in tlie difficuliy of adjusting tho immerous and con- 
flicting land cluiius. It laas tlnis hapixncd, tliat jicitbor tlie claimants, 
nor congv(‘ss could bring tliem into market for want of adjustment, — 
Large claims to the finest portions of land iii the sTat(^ have not yet been 
adjudicated by Congress; and jinrehasers have not felt secure in the titles 
of the claimants. A country, too, settled hy opulent planters, is unfa* 
vorahly situntetl for increase in pojnil ition. It is discouraging to a free- 
holder, with his naked hands, or a small forces to sit down beside a planter 
wdth an Imiidrcd working liands. It is natnnil, that the ‘jteiit paysan’ 
should imagine that ho si'cs contempt in liie de})or1ment of his wealthy 
neighbor towards Jiim. Rut notwilJistanding nil these adverse circum- 
stances, this slate is making stetidy advances in population. 

Face of the cotntfrj/, ifoil, 1'lireo quarters of the stale are with- 
out an elevation, that can be properly called a bill. The pine wooOjs 
generally have a surface of a very particular character, rising into fine 
swells, witli table surfaces on the summit, and vailies from 30 to 40 feet 
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But lliey arc without qtiy pnrticular van^o, aii3 like the waves of 
a fiigb ami regular sea. Tiw alluvial soil is level, and the swamps, 
which /ire the only inundated alluvions, are dead Hals. The vast prairies 
wljiph constitute a largo jKntioii of the surfiu-e of the state, have, in a 
remarkable degree, all tlie distinctive aspects of prairies. 7'o the eye 
they seem as level as th(' still surface of a lake. They are, e.xcept the 
quaking prairies, liighcr and dryer than the savannas of Florida. A range 
of hills coinmoucos in gentle elevations in Opelonstts, rises gradually, and 
diverges towards the Sahiuc. In tiie vicinity of Natchitoches it preserves 
a distance, interinediato he-twi.'t'ii the Sabine and Ited Kiver, and con* 
tinues to increase in elevation to llie western parts of tlie state. Seen 
from the Pino Hills above Nairbl1t»e!ics, tliey bave in tbe distance, the 
blue outline of a range of mountains. Anotlior line of hills, not far 
from Alexandria, coiniiionc('S on the iK>rtb side of lied Itiver, and sepa- 
rating between the waters of that river and Dudgeinony, unites with an- 
otlicr line of hills, tbul bound the alluvions of the Wasijifri, as bluffs, 
gradually diverging from that river, as tlu'y ])ass beyond the western 
limits of the state. "Fiie new and reim.'<e ]>iri.di 1;.k('n fvoia Natchifocheti, 
called Chiilionit', or Allen's Set tlemc'nl, is a higli and rolling country. — 
’^horc arc con 'iderahlo bills bovondthe IVIississippi alluvions, oast of that 
river. But, geijcr.dly .;,»eukings Tiouisiuntt is one iittmeitse plain, divided 
into pine woods, ] dairies, alluvion.«5, .sw.iujps, and liickory and oak lands. 

The pine wood.s are generally rolli/ig; sonielinn s, but not often, leveL 
They liave almost invariably a jioorsoil, suOleienfly descril^ed in our ac- 
count of Florida and Akibania. Tin y posses.s tlio same character here, 
except, that creeks are more commoti, with mort: exh'nsive and somewhat 
richer bottoms; and tlicre is, per) »ap.«, a greater jM’opovtiou of laurels, 
oaks and hiekories amongy tlte jmik s. "J'be' grivat(fr ])roporlioii of llie 
■prairi(‘S is second raU; land, Scmie <»f thosrr west of ()i)c]ousas, and be- 
tween Washita and H<*d River arc (^veu st(Tile. Some, jrarts uf the prai- 
1 xS of Opelousas an* of great fertility, and those of AUaku}>as still ruore 
so. As a general fact, they an* more level than tho.^c of tlie upper coun- 
try. A large belt of these [)rairi(\s, near the gtilf, is low, marshy, and in 
rainy weatlier inunduteck A viny considerable extent of them has a 
cold clayey soil, willi a liard ]>:m near the surface. In oilier places th«s 
soil is of inky blackness, and disjiosed in tlieliot and dry season to crack 
in fissures, of a size to admit a man’s arm. 

The bottoms are gemrally rich, but in very dilTerent degrees. Those 
iT^^tho Mississijqn and Red Riva r, and the bayous connected with those 
Streams, are more f<Ttilo and irroduetive than tlie streams west of them, 
and between them and the *Sa])ine. I'he fertility of the richer bottoms 
of Uie Mississippi and Ecd iliver is sufficiently attested by the prodigious 
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growth uf iJjo UifttKjr, the luxuriance, size and rankness of the cane| and 
the cotton, the tangle of vinos and crecfX3rs, the astonishing size of -the 
wecKls, and fJie strcngtli of vogclatiori in gonenil. We have measured a 
fig tree, and a sutnach, botJi ordinarily considered as shrubs, which were 
larger than a man’s body, *i'hc richness of the articles of cultivation is 
sulficicnily well known. The cotton on fresh lands of the richest quality 
grows to the size of a considerable shrub. 

The districts of Louisiana, which have the richest soils, are tlie follow- 
ing: — 1st. The island of Now Orleans. This is so denominated in 
geography, and correctly. Not far below Baton Rouge, a bayou, or efflux, 
called jyjanshac, or Ihhervillc makes out from the Mississijjpi, which, in its 
course, receives other waters, until swollen to a considerable river, it falls 
into Lake Maurepas. That again is connected by a narrow gorge with 
Lake Poncliartrsun, and tliat by the rigolets with Lake Borgne and the 
Gulf. The Mississippi insulates it on the other side. Consequently, 
the island of New Orleans is a narrow strip of laiul, sii'ctching between 
this range of lakes and the river. About one-tliird of the average widt^ 
of this strip is under cultivation. The otlier two-lhirds are swamp. Its 
front is the eastern hank of the Mississippi; and its rear is this bayou 
and this line of lakes. The bayou Maiishae, wliieli completes the iiisulat 
character of this tract, is narrow, and is seldom s(;cn by persons descend- 
ing the Mississipj)i. 'I'liis tract is t lie iiiiesl part of that rich country, 
called the The roasH is tJiat part of the bottom of the 

Mississij)pi, which conimcnces with the first cultivation above; the Balize, 
that is to say, about 40 miles below New Orleans and 150 above. This 
belt on each side of tlie river is secured l>y an embankment, called a 
Icvcc, from (5 to 8 feet in height, and sufficiently broad, for the most 
part, to furnish a fine high way. The river, in ordinary irmndalions, 
would cover the greater part of this h(4t. from two to six. feel in depth. 
It is from one to two miles in width, and perliaps a richer tract of land 
of the same extent cannot be found on the globe. The levee extends 
something higher on the west than on tlie east side of the river. Above 
the levee on the cast bank of tJie river are iJic parishes of Baton Rouge, 
and East and West Feliciana. The latter parisli received its name 
from its pleasant surface of fertile hills and vallics, and its union of de- 
sirable circumstances for a planting country. This parish presents a 
spectacle very uncommon in this country, hills that are covered withlaur* 
©Is and forest trees, that demMe the richest soil. Here are some of the 
richest planters and host plantations in the stale. Bayou Sarah, the pQtpt 
of shipment for tins region, sends great quantities of cotton to New 
Orleans. Some of the pianUilions on tins bayou have from 5 to 800 
acres under cultivation, worked by a large number of hands. 
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West of the Miijsissippi, tlio Bayous Lafourche and Piaquemine, effluxes 
or outlets from the Mississippi, have the same conformation of banks, 
and the same qualities of soil with tlio parent stream; and, where not 
inundated, arc equally fertile. The su^ar cane thrives as well upon their 
bants. No inconsidcirahlc portion of Aitakapas is of great fertility, ai 
are smaller portions of Opelousas, which is, however, more genetttUy 
udrq)tcd to Ixicomo a grazing country. 'Phe Tcclic, which meandew 
through Opelousas and Atlakapas has generally a very fertile alluvion, 
the lower courses of wdiich are (‘inbellished with hne plantations of 
sugar cano. On llic Atcliafalaya tlie lands arc rich, but too generally 
inundated. Tiic Courtablcaii, running throngli Opelousas, has probably 
as rich a .soil as is to ho found in that parish. A])proaching Red Rivet 
from Oi)el()nsa.s, by Bayou Rocuif, wo find on that bayou a soil, which 
some consider the richest, cotton land in Louisiana. Bayou Rouge has 
also a line soil, ihotigh it is as yet principally in a state of nature.— 
Bayou Robert, still nearer to Red River, is of extraordinary fertility, and 
the cim.) brake along its hank is of astonishing luxuriance. Bayou 
Rafude, which gives naino loilic pa risii, through which it runs, is a beau* 
tiful tract of land; and the hell on cither hank is laid out along its whole 
Course in fine cofton planlafions. 

'I’hc bottoms of Ren River arc wcdl known as possessing extraordinary 
Icrtiii t y ; and the lower c< utrses of this river constit u to the paradise of cotton 
planUas. The cohir of tijc soil is of a darkish r<.*d, aiidapjiears (o derive 
its great fertility from a jwtion of .salt iuliimilcly mixed with it, and 
from its peculiar friability. It derives its red colour from red oxide of 
iron. It Is a wide and deep valh'y, c.ovenxl, while in a stale of nature, 
with a dark arnl heavy furesl. Its soil has lieen accumulating for un- 
known ngi'S tVoiu tlx^ spoils of ilio Mexican mountains, and the vast 
prairies, through wiiic.li it rolls in its upper coursers. All the bayous of 
Red River, and th('.y arc numerous almost lieyond computation, partake 

the character of the main river. ^ 

The parish of Natchitoches has its plantations on the hank of Red 
River, and its divisions; lor the riviT runs in this parish fora considerable 
distance in ihrei^ parallel divisions. A vast liody of rich alluvial lands, 
on the river ahov(* Natchitoches, is yet covered by unadjudicated claims, 
or belongs to the I 'nitttd Slates. The lands on the W.as]iita are black, 
like those on the l\1ississippi. The aJJuvioiison tJie loAvcr courses of this 
river furnish an admiraliU^ soil for cotton, a^d all productions that requite 
jlfc same climate. The finest lands on this river are covered by the un- 
adjudicated claims of the Baron de Bastrop, Alaison Rouge, and Winter. 
These claims are of great extent; and the lands, generally first rate. 
These are the districts in Louisiana most jmted for possessing first rate 
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lands. But in this level region, wholly free from mountains, and pro'Cipi- 
tons hills, and sterile hc^alhs, there occur even in thr^ }>ine woods and 
the poorest prairies, tracts, that in otlier parts of the United States^ would 
be called comparatively fertile ^ 

Agriculture and •productions. Wheat and rye do not flourish here. 
The culture of these grains has been attemptc^il, and it is said with suc- 
cess in Allen’s settlement in tlie uortli-west angle of the slate. Butin 
general the stalks grow too rapidly, and lodge, before they come to matu- 
rity. Barley and oats succeed well. — TIjc latter are generally mowed 
for fodder at the latter end of April. Maize grows luxuriantly on the 
alluvions and rich lands. But although this fine crop has a wonderful 
luxuriance of growth, it is more congenial to the? climates of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, or the cooler climates oftije middle states. 
Ifl the south it glows with such rapidity, and is pushed forward so fast by 
the soil and climate, that it does not rear a stalk of ecjual size and firmness,, 
with that attained in the former climates. — NevertlKdcss, fifty, sixty, and 
even seventy bushels to the acre are not uncommon crops. Forty-five 
bushels may be assumed us the medium crop of the maize lands in this 
-state. 

The sweet potatoo, conmhvlus hafafas, in the sandy soils of this sfatfe 
attains its utmost perrc('iion. Wc have st'cn om.', wliich weighed nine 
pounds. They' are of different s])ecics; hut all <xtromely nutritive, 
and raised with groat ease and abundance!. Th(!y arc tJio favorite 
food of the blacks, and constitute an exccllenl nutriment for all classes. 
The Irish potatoe is raised with more difficulty, and is not cultivated ex*^ 
cept for eating in the early part <?f tlie sumnujv; and for some cause not 
yet explained, can not be preserved through the year. 

The usual garden vegetables are cultivated in aliuridancc ; thougli 
some, as for instance, cabbages do not grow as fine, as at tiu^ north. The 
asparagus is iiidiflereiit.^— Onions do not grow the first year to any size. 
Small onions of the preceding year are piact?tl in llie ground for setts. 
The pumpkin and llie melon trilie flourish in this climate. All the nor- 
thern fruits come to perfi^ction, with the exception of a{)plcs. The apple 
tree covers itself with blossoms and fruit, which, before it ripens, begins 
to show a black sjieck, rots, and fiilLs. Figs of the different kinds grow 
in the greatest abundance, and from drjscriptioiis of the tree in lire east- 
ern continent, we should suppose, that it here attains its largest size. 
They might be raised in grdkt abundance for exportation. All tliat is 
necessary for raising tliis delhdoiis fruit, is to )>ut a .slip of the tree in 
ground. It is astonishing, tliat such a fruit which grows almost sponta* 
nfpisly, is hardly^ raised, except on a few farms, even for summer 
gating. 
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Below Point Coupee on the coast, on the lower courses of tlje Tecke, 
Lafourche, Plaqueminc, and along iljc wliole shore of the gulf, that is to 
say in the region of the stigar cano, tlie orange tree, sweet and bitter, 
flourishes, and the fruit is of the finest quality. Previous to 1822 oranges 
wCfTlying under the trees, as llic apples at the north. A severe frost 
that winter, destroyed the trees in this state quite to the ground. The 
roots have thrown out new trees, whicli are again in a bearing state. 
The olive would undoubtedly flourish. It is Indieved, that there are 
few trees in bearing in the state. "J’he cultivated vine, vitu viniferOj 
flourishfcs, nnd an abundance of fme fruit is offered in tlie markets. Wild 
grapes as the summer, winter, fox, muscadine and i>ine wood’s grape 
abound. Berries are iiei flier so ( omiiion, nor so good, as at the north. 
Persirnons and pawpaws and a variety of haws and wild fruit are 
common in I lie woods. 

It would carry us beyond onr objt^ct, to describe the wild and cultivat* 

' ed flowering slirubs, wbicli lloiirisli in this region of flowers. The 
jessamine', the allhea and rose* class are the most common. The multi 
flora is a rniiuin;! viuo, NvIiicJi attains au ituumceivaJile luxuriance. ’ Two 
or three summeis only are nectissary, e.ompU'lely to envelope abuilding 
tvitJi ibis gralel'ii '' orflim?, and these abundant flowers. China, Catalpa, 
and sycamore are the common ornamental trees. The abundance 
of mulberry trees seems to invito flic making of silk, in a climate similar 
to those, wiiere it is made iii tlic greatest quantities in the old 
world. 

Agriculture is in its infancy, and in a state of roughness adapted only 
to tin; labor of negroes; and bus for its object only to obtain the greatest 
aniouiit of tlie staple c rop, A great number of rich fruits and valuable 
productions, conge, uial f<3 sucli a soil and climate, have been en- 
tirely uiiallernpled. l‘ix{)<‘rinu;nts, exce))l in regard to the selection of 
tlie best kinds of cotton, and the best mode t»f growing it, or the kind of 
cane that is most jiroductivc, have not boon commenced. One or two 
spirited individuals liavc recently attcrn])t<.'d to awalccn attention to the 
cultivation of tlie tea plant. Bonne, which yields an oil, like that of 
olives, succeeds well. Indigo was formerly a prime object of attention 
with the planters. The cultivation has boon of lute in a great measure 
abandoned. The rice is remarkably fair, and yields abundantly. There 
arc great extents of land, favorable for the cultivation of die upland rice; 
and no limits can ho assigned to the amotfiil, tlint might be raised; but 
die grand staples being more profiiJible, little more is raised, than for 
Horne consumption, in a country, wlbre an immense extent of swamps 
might be profitably devoted to that article. The land brings tobacco of 
the finest quality. That, which is cultivated in the vicinity of Natchiton 
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id said to equal that of Cul)a. But the culture is not dcemetl so 
peD^table, as that of the great staples, 

Tlte cotton, cultivated here, is an annual plant, growing in the rich 
lands nwre than six feet high, and the larger stalks of the size sf a man’s 
aim, throwing out a number of branches, on which form large and heati- 
tiful whitish yellow blossoms. A cotton field in llowcr is a most gaudy 
aad brilliant spectacle. On the cups of the fiower form balls, or coccoons, 
or as they are here called forms,, in wltichgrow throe or four elliptical 
seeds, fbur times as large as a wheat kernel, and of an oily consistency, 
The cotton is the down, widi wliicii oily seeds arc generally eiiv^cloped 
the conservative provision of nature. The planting is from March 
to the middle of May, in drill rows, six feet apart. Much more is 
planted, than is exjK^cted to stand. It is tliiimod carefully, and ploughs 
in the form of scrapers, are used to clean out the weeds. In September 
the process of picking commence.*?; and is renewed two or three times, asi 
successive st.age.s of forms ripen. Tlic weather admits of tliis ofKTation 
with comfort to the hands, until the. season calls for the clearing, and 
burning the old stocks, in order to commcaicc j>longhing for a new crop, 
Ibisisonoof the ad vantages, that ii is crop, \vi\kh furnishes employment 
for the bands, during every period of the yiiar. T}j».' cotton in the seed 
undergoes an operation, called ginning, hy v\hi<‘h the down is detached 
from the seeds, and blown invay, while the sec.ds full by tlitdr own weight. 
It is then packed in bales, which arc pressed and ready for ex])ortation. 

The kinds of cotton culUvaUfd are, famisiana, given seed, or T<*nncs 
see, and recently Mexican cotton. 'J’hc green sr ed is not of so fine a, 
staple, but is less subject to the destructive malady, called the rot. The 
M^ican is both of a finer staple, yields more ahuudruitly, and has not 
hitherto suffered from rot. It is geit iug into oominon adoption, and tho 
importation of s<»ed from I’amplco and Vh‘in Cruz is Uvorning a consid- 
erable business. Sea island cotton grow.s well on ground.^, that have been 
exhausted by the continued cultivalion of iIjc other kinds. All the spe- 
cies exhaust the soil; and tho seeds, which accumulate in prodigious 
quantities around tho gitis, funiisJian admirable manure for the exhausted 
sodl. The rot is a disease, from which tho brills, that begin to form after 
flowering, moulder and hdl. No scries of projKuly conducted experi- 
ments has been made, to a.scertaiii causes, or to furnish a remedy 
against this disease. The causes arc inexjuicablc from any tiling yet 
known upon the subject. In somo .seasons it is niuch severer than others. 
New lands are less subject to it than old: and Jiithonolhc Mexican lea§i^ 
of all the species. 

Sugar cane is a very rich and abundant article of the growth of Louis- 
ana^ raised chiefly on the coast, ilie shore of the gulf, tho bayous, Teche^ 
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Lafburclie, and Plaquemine, and some parts of Attakapas^ south of 
It is propagated by laying cuttings or slips of the cane, horiasontally in 
furrows in the latter part of February. The shoots start from eyes of 
the ijaints of the slip. When grown, it resembles the rankest broom eorOj 
or perhaps more nearly Egyptian millet. At maturity it resembles, ex* 
cept the spikes or tassels, that species of maize, called at thehorthiOam* 
lina corn. When it is cut for the mill, or expressing the saccharine sap^ 
they cut off something more than a foot from the top for slips for i^ant* 
ing. The rows in the rich lands are planted six foot apart. It requires 
the richest soil, the vegetable mould of which should be at least a foot deep. 
There are three or four varieties, or species, as the African, the Otaheite 
the West Indian, and the Kibband cane. The Otaheite grows luxuriantly, 
and ripens considerably earlier than the West Indian; but is said to con* 
lain saccharine matter, in comparison with the other, only as two to three. 
TIic Ribband cane is a new and beautiful species, so called from perpen- 
dicular and parallel stripes, that have on the stalk the appearance of rib- 
bands. We have .s^ea it of uncommon .size and weight, and it is said 
to be )' i Irirr^ed wj:h .saccharine juice. Its grand advantage over the 
olher kinds is, that it does not re<juire so long a season for ripening, as 
eitlier of the olliv-r kinds, by some weeks. It can, probably, be raised two 
degrees firihei rK»rdi, titan any other kind, yet attempted, and ailer it 
is cut, it does not become spoiled from acidity as soon as the other spe- 
cies. They are making trials of this cane in Opelousas, on Bed river, 
and about Natchez. It is not unlikely, that it will naturalize to the cli- 
mate, considerably north even of those points. Cane is understood to bo 
productive in China, where the frost is much more severe, than in any 
places, where it has been attcmptckl in tliis country. When the habits of 
plants, in undergoing the process of acclimation, are better understood^ 
it may he, that this rich species of cultivation will be extended to points, 
where it lias not yet been even in contemplation. The disadvantage of 
th. Ribband cane is that it has a harder rind, or bark, than the other 
kinds, and will require rollers for grinding it driven by steam power. 

The sugar canc is a very hardy plant, not liable to the diseases eidier 
of indigo, or cotton. It is cultivated mudi in the same way with snainB. 
It ripens, according to the season, it experiences. Rains retard, and 
drought accellerates its maturity. The abundance of the crop Spends 
upon the number of the joints that ripen, befwre the frost, so as to have 
the proper saccharine juice to granulate the'sugar. A slight frost fyvom 
that fermentation, which is necessary to the formation of sugar fnaa the 
sap. A severe frost at once destroys the vegetation of the cane* ‘l^e 
cane lies a short time, after it is cut, to favor this ferro^tetkwi. It is 
then passed between two iron cylinders, by which the cane is enndied, 
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$sti sap is forced out by expression. It flows into boilers, aikl die 
process is simply that of evaporation by boiling. The crop, while in 
growth, has great beauty of appearance. The sap is so rich in tlw stalk 
of the cane, m to have almost the gummy consistence of syrup, and^sugar 
^sts there as nearly in a concrete state, as it can be in solution. An 
acre pre^edy tended will yield a hogshead of 1,^200 pounds fora common 
jCfOp# 

It was foimerly a question in this state, which was the most profitable 
crop, this, or cotton ? From accurate tables, giving tlie ntimbcr of hands, 
the amount of expenditures, and the average value of product from each, 
from a number of years in succession, it appears, that sugar was the most 
productive crop, even when cotton bore a mucli better price than at pres- 
ent. The cultivation of the cane is diminishing in the islands. That of 
cotton seems to be every where increasing. There is a vast amount of 
sugar lands, not' brought into cultivation. We do not as yet grow by 
any moans enough for our own consumption. TJ)ere seems to be every 
Inducement th«i, to extend this cultivation in Louisiana, and it is an 
omen for good, that the planters over all the slate are turning their at- 
tention to this species of culture. 

No cultivation in our country yields so rich a liarvest. — But the work 
is admitted to be severe for the hands, requiring, after it is commenced, to 
he pushed night and day. It is deemed a more severe and wearing task 
to work this crop, than that of cotton. It has been a general impression 
©ven in this state, where the true slate of the case ought to be understood, 
that sugar could not be made to profit, unless the planter had a large force 
and capital, and could rear expensive houses and machinery. This im- 
presmon has hitherto deterred small planters from attempting to cultivate 
the came. But it has been found by experience, that sugar can be made 
to profit with as small a capital, as is required for commencing a cotton 
|ikiiitation. 

Louisiana produces an average crop annually of more than 100,000 
hogsheads of sugar, and five million gallons of molasses. Whatever gen- 
ml views may be taken of the tarifl', it cannot but be admitted on all 
hands, that the grand result of this cultivation is owing to the protecting 
fiitty cm sugar; and that iliis individual branch of agriculture has become 
in sope measure identified with the prosperity of the union in general 
nndthe W^t in particular. 

Bttchis a i^etcli of the agriculture of Louisiana, It is the most pro- 
fiiaecti*ve, according to the number of hands employed, and acres worked, in 
the Umtedfitates. No country, perhaps, Cuba excepted, with the sam- 
exports of its own growth, articles of more value 
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Slavei, As this slates coiitaius a greater number of slaves, in propor^ 
tion lo its population, than any otlior in the western country, we abaU 
bring into one compass all the general remarks, w^hich we shall make 
^ Upon the asi)ect and character of slavery in the Mississippi valley. It will 
be* seerf, from the table of population, that considerably more than oi|e 
half of the whole j)opulation of this state are slaves. Fonnerly they 4*^ 
not increase in this stale, and required importations from abroad, to 
up the number. But, since experience and humanity have dictated mW. 
rational and humane modes of managing the sick and the children, by car-' 
rying them during the sickly months, to the same places of healthy 
liremeut, to which their masters relire, tlxey are found to increase ftS 
rapidly here, as they do elsewhere. It is well known, that under favorable, 
circumstances, they are more prolific than the whites. Reflecting mindft 
cannot but view with apprehension the remote consequences of this order 
of things. 

It is hot among the objects of this work to discuss the moral character 
of slavery, or lo contemplate the subject in any of its abstract bearing^. 
We can pronounce, from what we consider a thorough knowdedge of the 
subject, that the condition of the slaves here, the treatment, which they 
Veceive, and the character of their masters have been much misrepresent- 
ed in the non-slave-holding states. We pretend lo none, but histori^Jal 
knowledge of the stale of things, which has e.x:isted here jn past time* 
At present we are persuaded, there are but few of those brutal and cmel 
masters, which the greatest portion of the planters were formerly suppos- 
ed to be. The masters now study popularity with llieir slaves. If there 
must be the odium of severity, it is thrown upon the overseer, who beootnes 
a kind of scape goat to bear away the ofibnees of the master. Tliere is 
now no part of the slave-holding country in the south-west, where it would 
not be a deep stain upon the moral character to be generally reputed a 
cruel master. In many plantations no punishment is inflicted except 

;.3r a trial by a jury, conifxosed of the fellow servants of the party accus- 
ed. Festival prizes and rewards are instituted, as stimulants to exeAfon, 
and compensations for superior accomplishments of labor. They are gen- 
erally well fed, and clothed, and that not by an arbitrary award, wbick 
might vary with the feelings of the master; but by periodical apportmt 
ment like the distributed rations of soldiers, of what has been experimenlfid 
to be sufficient to render tliem comfortable. Considerable attention k 
paid to their quarters, and most of them oomfortably lodged andbouae^ 

Nor are Uicy destitute, as has been supposed, of any legal prot£Citj<il|p 
coming between them and the cupidity and cruelty of their 
The ‘codenoir’of Louisiana is a curious collection of statutes,. flEiiaini 
partly from French and Spanish law and usage, and partly mis* 
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toOis of the islands, and usages, which have grown out of the peculiar 
circumstances of Louisiana, while a colony* It has the aspect, it must 
be admitted, of being formed rather for the advantage of the master, 
than the servant, for it prescribes an unlimited homage and obedience to 
the former. It makes a misdemeanor on his part towards his itiasler a 
very dififerent offence, from a wanton abuse of power towards the servant. 
But at the same time, it defines crimes, lliat the master can commit, in 
relaticm to the slave, and prescribes the mode of trial, and tlie kind and 
degree of punishment. It constitutes unnecessary correction, maiming, 
and murder, punishable offences in a master. It is very minute in pre- 
scribing the number of hours, which the master may lawfully exact to be 
employed in labor, and the number of hours, which he must allow his 
slave for meal times and for rest. It prescribes the time and extent of 
fits holidays. In short it settles with minuteness and detail the whole 
circle of relations between master and slave, defining and prescribing 
what the former may, and may not, exact of the latter. Yet after all 
these minute provisions, the slave finds the chief alleviation of his hard 
condition, and his best security against cruel treatment, and his most 
valid bond for kind and proper deportment towards him, in the increasing 
light, humanity and force of public opinion. 

That the slave is, also, in the general circumstances of ins condition, 
as happy as this relation will admit of his being, is an unquestionable 
feet. That he seldom performs as much labor, or performs it as well, as 
a free man, proves all in regard to the value of those motives, wliicii free- 
dom only can supply, which can he desired^ In all the better managed 
plantations, the mode of building the quarters is fixed. The arrange- 
ment of the little village has a fashion, by which it is settled. Interest, 
if not humanity, Jhas defined the amount of food and rest, necessary for 
their health; and there is in a large and respectable plantation as much 
precision in the rules, as much exactness in the times of going to sleep, 
awakening, going to labor, and resting before and after meals, as in a 
garrison under military discipline, or in a ship of war. A bell gives all 
theaignabf. Every slave at the assigned hour in the morning, is forth 
coming to his labor, or his case is reported, either as one of idleness, 
obstinacy, or sickness, in which case he is sent to the hospital, and there 
be is attended by a physician, who for the most part, has a yearly salary 
fer attending to all the sick of ilie plantation. The union of physical 
force, directed by one will, is no w well understood to have a much greater 
^t upon the amount of labor, which a number of hands, so managed, 
can bring abemt, than the same force directed by as many wills as there 
are hands. Hence it Imppens, that while one free man, circumstances 
Nag N 4^^ perform more labor than one slave, one hundred 
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slaves will accomplish mofre on one plantation, than so many hired free 
men, acting at their own discretion. Hence, too, it is, that such a prodi- 
gious quantity of cotton and sugar is made here, in proportion to the 
. nitmber of laboring hands. All the process ofagricnlfure are managed 
by systOT. Every thing goes straight forward . 'i'hero is no pulling down 
to-day the scheme of yesterda)^, and the wdiolo amount of force is directed 
by the teaching of experience to the best rcsull. 

If we could Jay out of the question, the intrinsic evils of the case, that 
would be a cheering sight, which is presented hy a large Louisiana plan- 
tation. The fields are as levcd, and as regular in their figures, as gardens. 
They sometimes contain 3 or 400 acres in one enclosure; and we have 
seen from a dozen to twenty ploughs all making their straight furrows 
through a field, a mile in depth, with a rrgiilarily, whicli, it would be 
supposed, could only be oblaiiicd hy a line. TJie plough is generally 
worked oy a single mule, and guided by a singe liand, who cheers the long 
course of his furrow with a song. 

Rivers. East of the Mississippi fall into that river Bayou Sarah, and 
one or two uilicr small streams. Into the ofilux, or Bayou Manshac, or 
Ibberville, ns it f asses from the jRlississippi to Lake Maurepas, fall the 
Amilc, and some other inconsidcraldo streams. Tlie Ticfah fall into 
Lake Maurepas. Tiie 'X'angipno falls into Lake Ponchartrain, as do 
Chiffunctc and Bonfouca. Pearl river divides between this state and 
Mississippi, and fulls into the rigolets, near Pcarlinglon. None of them 
except Pearl River, which has been already described, have courses of 
more than 70 or 80 miles, and they are navigable by schooners to a con- 
siderable distance fj oni the lake. They rise in the stale of Mississippi. 
ChifFuncte affords the best liarboron the lake. 

The effluxes on tlie west side of the river, in ascending, are, first, the 
Bayou Lafourche; next Plaquemine; and the last Alclmfaiaya, or as it 
is universally pronounced Cbaflalio. Lafourche breaks out from the 
Mississippi at Donaldson ville, 90 miles above New Orleans, and taking 
south-east course, finds its separate channel to the gulf of Mexico, about 
50 miles west of the Balize. The Plaquemine, still further up, carries 
out at times a great and sweeping body of water from the Mississippi. 
After running some distance tiirough a very rich tract of country, it 
unites with the Atchafilaya in one broacl slvearn, which, before it passes 
into the gulf, receives the Tcclu^, a slrcam which passes through the 
fertile plains of Opelousas and Altukajias. 

The Mississippi pursues a very direct course through this stated the 
sea. It recently cut itself a [)assage across the point of the bend opposite 
the mouth of Red River, thereby diminishing the distance between 
Natchez and New Orleans 30 miles. The same thing must shortly occur 
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At Ttinica Bend, both of which will reduce the water distance between 
these towns from 300 to 300 miles. By another ‘cut off in the vicidity 
of tlie Chickasaw Bluifs, the distance has been shortened between Natchez 
and the mouth of the Ohio. In this way, nature and ijunian eifori^ com- 
bining, tins noble river in no great length of time, will be mad^ to flow 
in a right line, or reach, as the Mississippi phrasr3 is, to the gulf. 

At a very little distance below the mouth of Red River, the Atchafa- 
laya breaks out from the west bank witJi an outlet, apparently of the 
same width with Red River, and it is suj)poscd, carrying off from iho 
Mississippi as mucli water, as Red River brings in. It lias such a position 
to tlie bend of llie Mississippi, as tjjat immonso masses of drift v/ood and 
timber, passing down that river, are swept into this outlet. This accuin- 
nlaling mass soon meets with obstructions, and is jammed together into 
a raff, which rises and falls with the rising and falling of the Bayou. A 
considerable vegetation of slirulss and flowering plants has been formed on 
the surface of this floating limber; and a man might pass (lir(.*ctly over 
this vast mass of waters, without knowing when lie was crossing it. The 
raft is eight or ten miles in extent, and is supposed to contain a mass of 
more than two rnilliou cords of wood and timber. The medial width of 
the Bayou is little more tlian 200 yards. It has a winding course, 
traverses many [loints of tlie compass, and receives the water of the Mis- 
irissippi overflow at a diflerent place in its course. Its length, befoie it 
foils into the gulf, measuring its meanders, is nearly 200 miles, and its 
comparative course 130. 

The Teche commences in Opelousas, receiving a great number of 
streams, that rise in the prairies. It winds through Opelousas and Atta- 
kapas, and meets the tide at New Iberia, to which point it is navigable, 
tl>6 Toche having 8 feet on its bar, and 20 feel within. It flows about 
45 miles further, before it is lost in the Alcliafalaya, which it enters by a 
mouth 200 yards wide. It has a course, computing its mcanderings, of 
l§0 or 100 miles. 

West of the Teche are the Vermillion, Courtableau, Calcasiu, and 
Babine, streams of considerable importance, beside a very great number 
of smaller streams, which rise, except the Sabine, in the woods on the 
south-western parts of the state, and thence emerge into the prairies, and 
unite either with the streams above named, or fall into the lakes, which 
skirt all this front of the state. Indeed, the whole boundary of Opelousas 
and Attakapas on the gulff is a cliain of lakes, some larger, and some 
smaller, and almost innumerable. I'he margin of the sea shore, for some 
distance back into the country, is a dead level, and below the tides, -which 
created by a strong south wind, in which case the sea throws its waters 
over great extents of these marshy plains. When the rivers reach the 
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lakes and the vicinity of the gulf, they communicate with tlje lakes by 
many mouths, and by each other with numberless lateral communications; 
so that the connections of the Jakes and the streams form an immense tis- 
Stte of net work, and the numbers of boatablo communications are only 
knowirj^the inhabitants in iJieir vicinity, who have been long, and inii* 
mately acquainted with the country. 

AVe may remark in passing, that the soil on tlie Atchafalaya is red like 
that of Red River. From tlie width of the Bayou, and its vicinity, we in- 
fer, that it was once the channel of Red River, by which that river 
pursued its own iudependent course to the gulf, witliout mingling its 
waters witli those of tlie Mississippi. 

The soil on the banks of the Teche is red, and shows, also, that it 
once had some connection with Red River. Its alluvions have many 
points of resemblance to those of that river. Like them, these also, are 
of exhauslless fertily. They are settled, in their whole extent, until 
they become so low as to be subject to inundation. Except the coast 
above New Orleans, it presents the largest and compactest settlement in 
the state. It is remarked of this stream, that it presents manifest indica- 
tions of having once been the channel of a much greater volume of 
water, than it carries at present. The channel grows broader and deeper 
beyond the Fusilier, for an hundred miles. At the former place it is 50 
yards wdde, tarid at low water three feet deep. When it enters the Atcha- 
falaya, its channel is 100 yards wude, and it has twenty feet water. 
Between the two points it has received no water to account for this en- 
largement. 

Bayou Bocuf and Cocodri, rising near Rod River in the Pine Hills, 
wind through a very fertile alluvion, and unite in Opelousas, to form the 
Courtableau, which water?* the richest part of Opelousas. Vermillion, 
Merroentau, and Courtableau all rise near each other, in level table lands 
near the centre of Opelousas. Each of them have valuable lands lying 
on their banks. 

We can do no more, in conformity with our limits, than give some of 
the names of the more conspicuous bayous, that go to form those which 
we have mentioned, and wliich wind in different directions through the 
vast prairies, between the Atchafalaya and the Sabine. In this distance 
we cross the Derbane, Waushka, Tensa, Fusilier, Carrion, Coepdri Bayou 
Cane, Bayou Mellet, Petit Anse, Bayou Sale, Bayou Nezpique, Plaque* 
mine, Brule, Queue Tortue, Bayou Cliicot, Bayou Grand Louis, Lacasine, 
Carrion Crow, and a great number of streams of less importance, that are 
properly streams of the prairies. 

Below the open prairies, there are a number of Bayous, tliat belong to 
the Atchafalaya, and the Plaqueraine; such as the Gros Tete, Bayon 
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Mariogouin, Bayou Mansir, an efflux from the Mississippi^ Grand* and 
Beti't Oaillou, Bayou Peau de Chevruill, Bayou Large, and many others. 

Near a singular hill between Opelousas and Avoyelles rise the Bayous 
Rouge and Petite Prairie, They run through a rich soil, and an im- 
mensely deep and heavy forest. Bayou Rouge is a circular btfC rising 
from a groat extent of adjacent level and swampy lands, and which, but 
for its extent might be taken for an Indian mound. The small and 
wretched remains of the Tunica tribe of Indians reside here. This tribe 
at a distant period, was desolated by a massacre, perpetrated on them by 
the Natchez Indians. Here, intermediate between Red River and the 
gulf, and isolated from savage and social man, intercourse with whom 
has been alike ruinous to them, by inundated swamps and deep and 
pathless forests, they dwell in solitude. 

Before we proceed to describe the two great rivers of Louisiana, Red 
River and the Washita, whose tracts lead ns into the interior, we propose 
to name the principal lakes of Louisiana, as the larger of them cither 
communicates directly with the gulf, or lie in its vicinity. Lake Maure- 
pas, Ponchartrain, and Borgne form an extended chain east of the Missis- 
sippi. Lake Maurepas is of a circular form, and is comparatively small. 
It communicates with lake Ponchartrain by a narrow pass. Lake Pon 
chartrain is 40 miles long and 28 wide. It corarnunicrites by two narrow 
passes, called rigolets, with lake Borgne, which is .*15 miles long and 12 
wide. These lakes, though navigated by a great number of small vessels, 
principally schooners, arc shallow, except in a channel through their 
centre. Lake Borgne has seldom more than six feet water, except in 
(his channel. Wlicn the wind rises, these shallow lakes are subject to 
what is called a ground swell, and their navigation is dangerous. 

The lakes west of the Mississippi, along the sl^ores of the gulf, and 
between Red River and Wtushila, are too numerous for u.s to enumeralo. 
A complete catalogue, embracing them all, large and small, would 
swell the number to hundreds. TJie chief of them are Barataria, Attaka- 
pas, Prune, Salt Waler, Green, Grand, Mermentau, Cal ca si u, and Sabine 
on the gulf, ind Long, Calahoola, latt, Saline, Natchitoches, Spanish, 
Black, Bistineau, Bodau, Pisquota, and many smaller ones between 
Washita and Red River, and Red River and tlie Sabine; and Concordia, 
Homocliitto, and Providence lakes belonging to the Mississippi. West 
of that river arc also the smaller lakes, Ciiittimache.s, Natchez, Des Islets, 
Levy, Little Lake, Palourd,«Quacha, Ronde, St. John, and St. Joseph. 
Some of these lakes arc many miles in extent, and others are little larger 
tlian the collection of water, called ponds at the north. 

! That some of them are of recent origin is proved by the fact, that in 
the midst of them are vast extents of water, out of which rise thousands 
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of. deep cypress trees^ still standing erect, where boats pass, and fish ate 
taken in the driest seasons. As you approach these lakes, which itbownd 
in fish, through the deep forests, which skirt them, you are w^tied of 
yoair aygroach to tliem by observing the trees shrouded in a deeper drapeiy 
of ’long moss. They have generally on tlieir shores a skirt of rich ««»1> 
resembling an alluvion. 

Sabine. This river rises in Texas, in latitude 32^ 30" and flows 80 Ulh<* 
wardly, entering this state at its south-west angle, in the parish of Natdl^ 
itoches. Thence it forms the dividing line between Louisiana and the 
states of Mexico. It has a course of 400 miles; and in high stages of 
its waters, when the obstructions of small timber rafts are cleared out of 
it, is susceptible of good steam boat navigation, as high as the great 
crossing on the road from Natchitoches to tJie Spanish country. In low 
stages of water it has but four feet water over the bar at its mouth*— 
Like the other rivers of this stale, it broadens into a wide lake before it 
enters the gulf. It enters it through a vast and .solitary prairie of un- 
common sterility, unebeered by the di-^tunt view of vessels, or any 
traces of social existence. A few wandering savages are sometim®l 
seen dirninislM d to moving atoms. Tlie wild deer browses unmolested; 
and tlic sea fowls scream unterrified by the report of tlie gun. The 
prairie is as illimitable by the eye, as the ocean, on which it borders.— 
Its wide alluvion contains lands only of second rate quality. It waters 
tfje most hilly parts of the state. Among those hills t}K?re are frequent 
streams, some lakes and fwjnds, and oftentimes small strips of good 
second rate land. This stream derives its chief consequence from it$ 
position, a.s the line of separation between the United Stales and Mexico. 

Washita. This largt>^iv(.‘r rises in the Masserno mountains, in the 
Territory of Arkansas, in latitude 3'P. North Fork, Washita Fork, and 
South Fork unite to form the main river, which, after flowing something 
more than 100 miles, receives from tlie north. Hot Spring Fork. £i^t 
leagues below, it receives tlic Cado, and the same distance lower dowh, 
the Little Missouri. The Saline risCsS at no great distance from the Hot 
Springs, and after a winding course of 1.5t) miles, flows into the Washita 
Just above the limits of this .‘?!ate. The Bayou Barthelemy rises ten 
leagues south of the Sabine, and joins the Wasliita a league above Fort 
Miro. Tiie Chaudron comes in from the south, and the Boeuf and the 
Macon having its head watei-s in Providence ^ake, from the north. The 
latter, with some small streams united to it, forms the Tensa. On the 
other side comes in Catahoola, or Little River. Of this river, th^i 
Ougdemony is a principal branch. Little River, in its course, psMi' 
through Catahoola lake, and uniting with the Tensa in a deep ewempy 
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ibrest^ forms BJack River, which, soon after tlie junction, mixes its water* 
with Red River. 

The soil of the alluvions of Washita, in its lower courses, is.black, 
and extremely fertile. Its upper waters run through a mountainous jegioh, 
the description of which naturally falls under the head of Arkansas 
Territory. The lower watci-s of this river rise in tlie Pine Hills, and 
have on their banks second rate land, until a short distance from their 
union with the main river, when the soil becomes of the same quality 
with that of the main river. On the alluvions and bayous are aheady a 
great number of fine cotton plantations; and there is an extent of rich, 
unoccupied cotton lands for a much greater number still. The natural 
productions of this river, and its waters in this state, are considered no 
way inferior to those <d‘ the best parts of the Mississippi, and are the 
name, with the exception of the sugar cane, which is not known to have 
been attempted on its waters. 

Red River* This is one of the most considerable tributaries of the 
Mississippi. Its width of channel, in its lower courses, does by no means 
correspond to its length of course, or the immense mass of waters, which 
it rolls to its parent stream.'' But in high waters, when it has arrived 
within 3 or 400 miles of that river, it is often divided into two or three 
parallel channels, and a line of bayous and lakes connected with it, fakes 
up its superabundant waters, and they are a considerable time in filling; 
and prevent the river from displaying its breadtii and amount of waters, as it 
does in the high lands 500 miles above, where the whole river flows tlirough 
high lands in one broad stream. Jt takes its rise in a chain of hills near 
Santa Fe, in New Mexico, called, we know not by what authority, the 
Caous Mountains. In its upper courses it, receives Blue River, and 
False Washita. It winds through a region of prairies, on which feed 
droves of buffaloes, cattle, and wild Jiorses. In lh(j.se regions it receives a 
great many considerable tributaries, the names of which have not yet 
b^ given. Between the Pawnee and the state of Louisiana it receive* 
Kimichie, Vasseux, and Little River, from the north. From the south 
enter the Bois d’Arc, and Little River of the soutli. The Bodcau, 
Hacheet, Black Lake, and Saline Rivers enter Red River after it enters 
Louisiana. There are fiine tracts of land on the Dacheet and Saline. — 
Wells are sunk in a salt plain, near the Saline, from which (iousideraWe 
quantifies of salt are made. Black Lake River is a considerable stream, 
on the banks of which, among tlie bills, are found great varieties of 
petrifactions of every sort. Luke Bistineau communicates with Red 
River. Petrifactions abound on its shores, and this remote and romantic 
«l»etof water has some of tlie most delightful scenery on its shores. 
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Tljrough tlie greater amount of its course. Red River winds Uirough 
immense prairies of a red soil covered with grass and vines, that bear 
delicious grapes. On its banks is the favorite range of the bufiatoe, and 
'other gag»e, peculiar to the vast western oceans of prairies. About 
thirty leagues above Natchitoches, commences the Raft, which is nothing 
ilBore than an broad swampy expansion of the alluvion of the river to 
the width of 20 or 30 miles. The river, spreading liere into a vast number 
of channels, frequently shallow of course, lias been for ages clogging 
with a compact mass of timber, and fallen trees wafted from the upper 
regions. ^Between these masses the river has a channel, sometimes lost 
in a lake, a 4 \d found by following the outlet of that lake back to the parent 
channel. iMiere is no stage of the water, in w'hich a keel boat with an 
experienced t may not make its way tlirough the raft. We liave seen 
a considerable stem boat, which was built above the raft, and floated 
through it in an unfinished stale. The river is blocked up by tliis 
immense mass of timber for a lengtli, on its meanders, of between 60 
and 70 miles. There are places where the water can be seen in motion 
under the logs. In other places, the whole width of the river may be 
crossed on horseback, and boats only make tlicir way, in passing these 
places, by following the inlet of a lake, and coasting it to its outlet, and 
thus finding the channel again. Weeds, flowering shrubs, and small 
willows have taken root upon the surface of this timber, and flourish above 
the waters. But in all these place's the courses of tlie river, its outline, 
and its bends are distinctly mark(;d by a margin of forest trees, which 
grow here on the banks in the same manner, as they do where the channel 
isopen. 

It is an impediment of incalculable injury to the navigation of iliia 
noble river, and the iniinonso extent of fine country above it. There is, 
probably, no part of the United States whert^ the unoccupied lands have 
higher claims, from soil, climate, intermixture of prairies and timbered 
lands, position, and every inducement to population, than the counfty 
between tlie Raft and Kiinichie. This country would he settled with 
greater rapidity, were it not for the obstruction which this raft opposes to 
the navigation of the river. Tiio state has made an efibrt to have it 
removed. Accurate surveys of it have been made, and tlie General 
Government has made an opproprialion for this purpose. The river above 
the Raft becomes broad, deep, and navigable Jbr steam boats in moderate 
stages of the water 1,000 miles towards tlie mountains. 

Below the Raft, as wc have remarked, the river divides itself into many 
channels, and fills such a number of bayous and lakes, that lie parallel to 
the river, that the bare enumeration of their names would carry us beyond 





our object. The valley of this very intereiAing river has a width of tlyee 
or four miles, as high as the Kimichie, or, as it is commonly called 
Kiamesia, nearly a thousand miles from its mouth, following its meundewf.. 
It broadens, as it slopes towards the Mississippi, and has, for a long 
distance from its mouth, a valley from six to eighteen miles in width* 
Of all the broad, and fertile alluvions of the Mississippi streams, no one 
exceeds this* It compares in many more points with the famous Nile, 
than tlie Mississippi, to whicli tiiat river has so often been likened. — 
Cotton is at present the staple article of the growth of its lower course. 
Sugar cane is at this time in an extensive scale of experiment, and will, 
probably, hereafter he raised in abundance; and the broad and fertile 
plains of this river as far as Natchitoches, will he converted info sugar 
plantations. The alluvions of Hapide, Coteille, Boeuf, Robert, Rigoiet 
BonBieu, Aux Cannes, and the other wat<ns of tlie lower parts of the 
river, in fact of all its waters, as far as seem to be peculiarly fitted 
foT this cultivation. This valley spreads from east to west, instead of north 
and south, like the Mississippi. Tlie immense masses of cold water which 
that river brings down from the northern rc^gions, must sensibly affect the 
temperature of the air on its banks. In descending from Red River to 
New Orleans, we have observed, that vegetation in the spring was more 
than a week in advance of that on the Mississppi, although farther to the 
south. We believe, that cane will thrive as well on this river in 31®, as 
it does on the Mississippi in 30®, All tlie chief streams of the river 
have the same soil and character with the main river. Indeed the lands 
on Bayou Rapide, Robert, and Boeuf, are supposed to be richer than 
those of the main river. It is considered tlie best land for cotton in the 
United States. It is of a reddish tinge, mellow, friable, slightly impreg- 
nated with salt, anfl brings forward in groat luxuriance all the vegetation, 
that is proper to its climate. Its indigo and tobacco are considered the 
best in Louisiana. 

It is deemed unnecessary to enumerate the trees, shrubs and vines, 
that are common to the valley of this river and the Washita. We have 
already included them in our general remarks upon the trees of the 
western country. We shall only remark, tliat the greater part, which 
belong properly to the northern and middle regions of the country, are 
abo found here. We except the chesnut, although the chincapin, a species 
of the chesnut, grows here It wants tlio orange and the live oak of the 
more soulliern parts of the state. The laurel tribe is very abundant, as 
are the oaks and hickories. In the eastern division of Opelousas, forty 
diflferent species of trees have lieen found growing within the space of a 
few miles. The live oak seems to indicate, hat as we advance west in the 
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«aipe parallel, the temperature iliminishcs. In the western parts of the 
state it retires to the south, and is no where found so far north as the 
vicinitiy of Mobile. 

^ islands. East of the Mississippi, and fronting this state, there are a 
number islands, along the shore of the gulf, the largest of whidb if 
called Chandcleur. Thc’y are all small, covered with pine and sand heaps. 
Some of them are inhnhitcd, and rendered fertile by the industry of their 
owners. Those tljat He oiF the shore of Lake Borgne are considered 
uncommonly healthy; and some of the inhabitants survive to extreme old 
age. West of the Miosissippi, the principal islands along the gulf shore 
are Barataria, the noted resort of Laftte’s piratical squadron, Thomas’, 
La Croix, and Ascension Islands. The soil of these islands is 
generally of tJte richest character. They are covered with a dense 
forest of live oaks and other trees, and abound in deer, turkeys, and 
other game. Millions of sea fowls, at the proper seasons, frequent 
the inlets and bays contiguous to them, and oysters and fish are in the 
greatest abundnneo, and of the most excellent quality. Thomas’ Island 
is acquiring repntotion as a resort for h(X)lth. From the purity of the air 
of the gulf, aid tliecool breeze of the trade winds, and the opportunitiea 
of sea lialhing, and lh(‘ refreshing verdure of the island, it would be a 
delightful summer residence, were it not for the annoyance of its myriads 
of musquitos. As it is, it is a charming place in which to pass the 
winter. 

These islands have come in demand, since the recent discovery, that 
their soil and climate are peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of ^ 
sugar cane. They will soon be covered with that kind of cultivation. 
Although there are extensive marshes between them and the high grounds 
of Attaknpos, yet as these marshes are situated north of the islands, and 
as the summer winds blow almost invariably from the south, they have all 
chances Ibr be ing salubrious, tliat they would have, if they were 
wholly removed from marshes. Thomas’ island is connected with ibe 
main land by a cause way. There is an astonishing peculiarity apper* 
taining to this, and most of the islands along this shore. Rising from the 
sea in the midst of a marsh, skirted by an immense prairie, as level almost 
as the gulf, and elevated but a few feet above its surface, the islands rise 
like bluff hills, and Jiavc .an elevation nafed diflerenlly from twenty to one 
hundred feet above the sea, and above the prairies in the vicinity. The 
singularity ol* the appearance, which they present from tiiis circumstance, 
con only be readily conceived by one, who has seen the country. To 
find the cause of this elevation, and to account for it on geological prin- 
ciples, has furnished new employment for geologists. 
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Beaide the sea islands, there are many lake and marsh islands on this 
(dM>Te, some of them of considerable extent. Sicily Island, between Ca- 
tahoola and Nntchcz is not only a body of fine soil, but from its position 
and appearance, presents an aspect of great interest. In the midst of a 
vast swamp, and insulated by marshes and bayous, and in the season" of 
high waters by tbc overflow of tlic Mississippi, a large body of tlie richest 
alluvial land, entirely above the higliost floods, rises like a glacis to 
blofis of pine woods, and we see their ever verdant tops waving above the. 
vast surroundii'.g mora.ss. On this island are some of the best planta- 
tions in tlie parish of ('ataJioola. 

We have seen that the shores of tlie gulf arc generally low. 
They are estiecially so along the front of this state. Vast extents of marsh 
and trembling jnairie interpose between the sea and the cultivable lands. 
The lakes, inlets and sounds arc connected by an inextricable tissue of 
communications and passes accessible by vessels and baycraft, are 
impossible to be known except liy pilots, perfectly acquainted with tlie 
waters. Hence the security afibrded to small piratical vessels, command- 
ed by men, who could guide them by sinuous and narrow channels, where 
none, but the most experienced pilots could follow them. The sh(»rc is 
indented by numberless small bays, very few of tliem alfording suflicient 
water to shelter vessels. Berwick’s Bay is the only one, that has any 
considerable extent. 

Prairies. A very great proportion ofthc surflico of this state is covered 
with prairies. Almost all these prairies are connected, and form, like 
thq waters of the Mississippi, a family, through which the connection of 
of all the branches may be traced. The prairies, that are included un- 
der the general name of Attakajias, are the first, that occur west of the 
Mississippi. The parish of Attakapa.s is situated in these prairies, l^he 
name implies ‘ man cater , in the language of the savages, who formerly 
inhabited it, and who are nqioTU'd to have been cannibals. It is an ira- 
mimse plain of grass, spreading from the Atchafalaya on the north to tlic 
gulf on the south. Being open to the gulf, it is generally fanned by the 
refreshing breezes of tliat sea. Its aspect of extreme fertility, its bound- 
less plain of grass, it.s cheering views, its dim verdant outline, mingling 
with the blue of tlie sky, white houses seen in the distance, innu- 
merable cattle and horses grazing on the plain, or reposing here and 
there under the shade of its wooded points have an indescribable pleasant- 
ness to the traveller, who has been toiling on his way tlirough the 
tangle, the swamps, and along stagnant lakes, and the dark and deep, 
forest of the Mississippi bottom. All at once he leaves the stifling air, 
the musquitoes, the rank cane, the annoying nettles, and the dark brown 
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■shade, and emerges in this noble and cheerful plain, and feels the cool 
and salubrious breeze of the gulf. At first he finds it almost painful to 
dilate that vision, which has so long confined in the forest, to the 

S templation of the boundless prospect, before him. He sees, spread 
undeHbis eye, an immense tract of beautiful country, containing in 
1820, more than 12,000 t)eople, all subsisting by agriculture. 

Advancing we.st, ho passes from this to Opelousas prairie, still laiger 
than the other, and computed to contain nearly 8,000 square miles. It 
is divided by bayous, woodcid grrmnds, points and bends, and otlier natural 
boundaries, into a number of prairies, which have separate names and 
marks of distinction. "I’aken in its \vl)ole extent, it is hounded by the 
Att.akai)as prairie on the c^ast, pine woods and hills on the north, the 
Sabine on the west, and the gulf on the south. 'I’he soil, though in many 
places very fertile, is in gt'neral less so, than the forrncT. It atones for 
that deficiency ])y being more salubrious, Ixung generally deemed the 
healthiest region in the state. TJiere art‘ hero very considerable cotton 
plantations, and some of indigo j and the parish, which bears its name, 
is one of the most poi.ulous in iho slate, 'riie ]K;ople of the former are 
devoted to the growth of the sugar cane. This is the centre of the land 
of shepherds. The greater number ol‘the people are chiefly devoted to 
that employ iTit ut, and they number their <*.nttle by thousands. 

Bellevue prairie is partly in Op<^luusas, partly in Attakapas. It 
affords, as its name im})orts, a delightful prospect. Tt. is watered on its 
Western limits by Bayou Queue 'J ortue, Pla<|uomine Brule, Bayou 
Melet, Prairie Grand ("hevruil, Laurent, Alabama, VVikoffy", Lo Mettles’, 
Avoyelles’, Merom, or Murom (irand })rairio. Calcasiu and Sabine 
prairies are names, that designate the diflereut forms, shaptjs and 
openings of ihis continuous line of juairies, as it stretches along the 
Settlements from Uie ria(|uenuno to the Sabine. 

Some of them, as Opelousas, arc of immense extent. Tliat of the 
Sduine is boundless to tlu^ vision, (kilcasiu is s(‘veiity miles long i)y 
twenty wide. Tliey are generally so level, as to strike the eye as a perfect 
plain. They have, how(‘V(*r, slight swrdls and declinations, sufficient to 
carry tlie water from them. . Tiiough after long rains they are extremely 
wet, and immense tracts are covered with water. 7'hoy have a gentle 
and imperceptible slope towards the gulf, and generally terminate, before 
fhey reacli the shore, in wet marshes, into which, when the south wind 
blows, the sea is driven. These marshes afo covered witli a luxuriant 
growth of tall, reedy grass, called cane grass. In variou.s parts of these 
prairies, therenre islands of timbered lands. They generally have an ap- 
pcarance of such regularity and beauty, that a stranger is with difficulty 
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^ pmntn of tiwao pinimn, and wherever the ntieaxnn and ha|O 0 B 
OWM theni| the noil is riehf But they become of a thinner and moire 
flOfile ieih as we advance towards the Sabine^ Atbdcapas is the first and 
^ostlhrtilei and that of the Sabine the last and the most stenle. On the 
skills even of the poorer prairies, near water courses and abundant winter 
SMwgier them is a sparse population quite to the Sabine. The situations 
•SS gfSiMnully selected with a view to i^ieir being favorabk for the raising 
of 'CattJe* There are a few cotHn plantat*'^(ns beyond Opelousas prairie. 
Vnt most of the people subsist by raising cattle and horses. Some 
|ws smoe, three men of this region numbered above 15,000 liead of 
hunted cattle, sod 2,000 horses and mules. Some of the situations on 
these lonely, but delightful prairies, have been 8f*Jecfed with such refer- 
ence to beauty and prospect, that we question if any in Arcadia surpass- 
ed them. They raise sheep;, the mutton of wlucn is excellent,* but the 
wool coarse. Many of the horses are of the Andalusian and Numidian 
hmedj and the cattle sleek, slender, elegantly jEbrmed, and spirited in 
Biey am driven to New OrK ns for a market. Many 
Ilf the Injiabitants are French, clad in leather, aoounding wdth milk and 
ollen opulent, but clinging to the simphaty of pastoral life from 
bahit arid iritdlnation. The traveller looks round upon thousands of 
eatde, anda rustic abundance of every thing, appertaining to a shephesd^s 
1^4 and is welcomed with a genuine hcwpitality, accompanied with 
Fspoh uibanity. 

Iws been observed, that in advancing towards these sequestered m- 
^ tmvelier ftom New Orleans observes a decrease of luxury ipid 
)i|||pnp>fwnt, eoire^ionding to his advance on his journey, evidencittg u 
of inverted lustoiy. He travels through all the 
Sfilpp wfie^enmt, Irofii the Inwny of Uiat sliowy end mtpensivo 
m lAesiaiisions of the opaulent rural planters of AitSkapas, the jpi00 
gnjpsisisr j^teyund, »nd tJw 4Ksa4iMi li«bitstMii» of 6m Siknfm 
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IBsdiivee, and constttutes the parish, the name of which it beiriv It is in- 
by ootton pKantem and people who subsist by rftisiiiflf cattle. 

French. 

^^^kdahtMla psrame, on Catahoola 6r Little riter and the Wasidta IjiftS in 
many inspects a resemblance to that of Avoyelles. This prairie, 
er with Sicily island, constitutes the chief part of the parish of Catahooia* 
There are also, very extensive prairies between Washita and Red rivmr« 
They spread in a line, which meanders, like the coarse of the rivers, 
through the wooded country, until they connect themselves with the ikah 
tnense grassy plains on the upper courses of these rivers. They arc 
gcsierally second or third rate land, for the most part uninhabited, and 
many of them as yet without a name. 

Tliree new parishes have been recently created by the legislature. The 
parish of Plaquemine is situated north of lake Borgne, west pf New Ck- 
leans, and is bounded on the southeast by the gulf of Mexico. The 
greater part of its surface is swampy. It produces all the articles ofcul- 
ture in Louisiana; but sugar is the staple. ^ 

The parish of Orleans includes the city. Chef Menteur, Rigolets, Bayou 
Bienvenu, Bayou Gentilly and Bayou St. Johns, are all in this parish, 
and are famous in the history of the late war. Lake Ponchartrain, lake 
Borgne,Barartaria bay in the Gulf of Mexico, Caminda bay, lake Des islets, 
lake Rond, Little lake and Quacha lake are in the limits of this parish. 
Sugar, and after that, cotton are the staples. Along the coast thm 
groves of orange trees, and the fig is extensively raised. In this parish are 
the greater part of the defences, that are intended to fortify the city of New 
Orleans against tlie attack of a fi^ieign foe. The chief fortifications are 
on those points, by which the British approached the city during the late 
war. Extensive fortifications of brick have been erected at Petits Coquih 
lea, Ciuef Menteur and Bayou Bienvenu, the two former guarding the 
paws of the Rigolets, between lake Borgne and lake Ponchartiftln, 
and the latter the approach from lake Borgne towards New Orleans. A 
gteat work, to mount 120 cannon is erected at Plaquemine on 
Mississippi. Tliese works, fall not far short of the expense of 

dollars. Fort St Johns, "at the entrance of tlm Bayou St Jdbi^ 
Into lake Ponchartrain, is well situated Ibr die defbuce of the pass. . 
is an ancient establishment of tlie fbrmer re|^me. The guns are of 
cfdibte ; but they appear to be scaled, and tlift walls have a ruinous as^UeilL 
These points of defence have been selected with great judgment, and 
fbttificd with so much care, that it is supposed no enemy edidi 
eww i^ldn approadb the city by the same passes, through wfaii^ it mi 
i^xoftched the British^ In the |Mst^ war. New Orleans, the key of 
^ Mktslleippi valley, and the depot of im agricaltureand commerce^ is 
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^hxjady a city of immense importance, and is every year becoming mons 
so. I'iiis city bas strong nulnral defences, in its position and its climate. 
It is now strongly defended by artificial fortifications. Bnt, after all, tlie 
best defence of tliis, and of all other cities, is the vigilant and patriotic^ 
energy of the masses of free men, who can now by steam boatabe Wot^t 
down to its defence in a few days from the remotest points of the west. 
It is not to he forgotten, that by the same conveyance, an enemy might 
also he brought against it. 

Of the other parishes we may remark in general, that as far up the Mis*- 
sissippi, as the parisJi of Baton liouge on the east side, and Point Coupee 
on the west, the cultivation of sugar caiio is the chief pursuit. The 
«*aineinay he said of ^*Jri(|acmmc, LafourclK^ and Atlakapas- Tlie staple 
article of tijc westorn parislies hey^md is cotton. — The parishes north of 
lake Ponchartrain, wliidi fonncrly made a part of Florida, with the ex- 
ception of some few' tracts, and the alluvions of Pearl river and Bogue 
Chitto, have a sterile soil. They raise large flocks of cattle, and send 
great fpiantitics of lumber to New Orleans, together with pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, and charcoal. They ])urn great quantities of lime from the beds of 
shells, which cover whole tracts near the lakes; and they send sand from 
the beaches of the lakes, for covering the pavements of New Orleans. 
They have, also, for some years past, manufactured bricks to a great 
amount, and transported them across the lake. Tlicy have a great numbm: 
of scJiooners, that ply on the lakes in this and other employments. The 
people, engaged in this extensive business, find the heavy tolls demanded 
on the canal a great impediment in tlie way of the pmfit of this trade. 
The country, generally, is covered with open pine woods, and has small 
tracts of second rate land iatersi»crsed anjong them. It is valuable, 
from its inexliuustible supplies of timl»er, atid wood for the New Or- 
leans market. 

Towrifi, New Orleans, the commercial capital of the state, 
and the emporium of western commerce, is situated on the east shore of 
the Mississippi in a bend so deep and sinuous, that tlie sun rises to the 
inhabitants of the city from the apposite shore, in north latitude 29° 57'; 
and in 90° 8' w'cst longitude from Greenwich ; and in 13° 9' from Wash- 
ington, 105 miles by tlie meanders of the river from the Balize, and 90 
miles in a direct line; not far from 1,000 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio; and a little more than 1,200 below the mouth of the IVIissouri. 
It is nearly intorinediate bcMveen Boston and Mexico, although the pas- 
sage from New Orlcnns to Vera Cruz is much shorter by sea, than to 
Boston. It consists of the old city, propcily so called, which is built in 
the form of a parallelogram, of wdiicb the longer sides are 1,320 yards in 
length, and the shorter, or th<i de{»tli of the city towards tlie swamp» 700 
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]Mird8; Above the city arc the suburbs St. Mrtry, AunnnciatioTi. 
Below the city are tlie suburbs Mari^iiy, Dtmnois, and Declouif. These 
are called Fauxbour^rs. Between the city nnd the Bayou Bt. John are 
villages St. Claude and St. Johiisbur<j. Whoever will look at its 
position on the map, will see at once its unrivalled advantages of position, 
for a commercial cnpilal. Accessible quickly, and ai all times by large 
ships from the sea, its long distance above it, and t]je sinuosities of the 
river give it uncommon capabilities of defence from foreign annoyance. 
It has probably twice as much extent of boat navigation above it, as any 
other city on the globe, 'leaking the Icmglh of ?dl the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, that are navigable, and netnally nnvigat<Hl l>y steam boats, it 
not extravagant to say, that the sum would exceed 20,0(10 miles; and 
these waters p(;netrate the most fertile soils, nml pass tlirongh the pleas- 
antest climates. Its advantages of coinmuuication with the country, 
immediately adjacent to it, liave been ov<?rlool<(id, in comparison with 
those of its relation to the u])p<ir country. Hut even in tlies(j rcs|)ects itii» 
unrivalled. By the basin of the canal, and the Uayon St. John it commu- 
nicates with lake PoncJiartruin, and the <*onnect(jd lakes; with tlic oppo- 
site Florida shores, witli Mobile, Pensacola, and the wltole gulf shore, east 
and west. Not a few ves.sels, clear fr<>m the laisin for the Atlantie and 
Mexican jwrls. I’ho basin is scan^ely distant a quarter ol* a mile from 
the ship landing on the Mississippi. A person on the basin wharf can 
see the masts of the vessels, lying on the .shore of the levee, and yet a vessel 
sailing from the Basin, would have to .«ail through the lakc‘s along the 
gulf shore, and up the Mississipfii, some hundreds of miles, to arrive at so 
little distance from her former position. Even the commerce and ship- 
ping of the basin would be suQicient for the support of a considerable city. 
There is an incorporation, to connect the lake with the Missi.ssippi by- 
a canal, directly from thc,oiic to the otb(;r. A most necessary and impor- 
tant canal is, also contemplated, for connecting Attakapas with tlie city. 
Nature has almost completed the line of communication. At presant 
the Bayous Plaquemine and Lafourche furnisli tJiat communication. 
Although steam boats run lictwoen Opelousas and Attakai)as by theso 
routes and the Teche, yet tJic months of these Bayous arc liable to bo 
ohoaked witli timber, and the navigation is generally attended witJi some 
difficulty, and is moreover circuitous. Tlioro are so jiiany communica- 
tions by water between New Orleans and the lower i)arts ol’ Louisiana, 
accessible by tlie smaller boats, that all of tbefn are only known to pcoide, 
who have been in habits for a long time, of ex])loring tlMun, for the sake 
of finding new and shorter routes to tlieir dcstiiiation. 

Viewed from the harbor on a sunny day, no city offers a more striking 
f|U 20 ramic view. It envelopes the behokier something in the form of a 
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crescent. An area of many acres covered willi all the grotesque variety 
of flat boats, keel boats, and water crafts of every description, that liaise 
floated from all points of the valley above, lines the upper part, of the 
shore. Steam boats rounding to, or sweeping away cast their long hpVi-'^ 
zontal streams of smoke behind thorn. Sloops, schooners, 1)rig8, and 
ships occupy the wharves, arranged below each other, in the order of their 
size, showing a forest of masts. The foreign aspect of tlie stuccoed 
houses in the city proper, the massive buildings of the Fauxbourg St» 
Mary, the bu.stle and inovernent on every side, all seen at one view in tlie 
bright coloring of the brilliant sun and sky of tlie climate, present a 
splendid sfK^ctacle. 

wooden buildings, of wliich the city was formerly in a groat mea- 
sure composed, have given place to buildings of brick. The city, prop- 
erly so called, and the Fauxbourg St. Mary are compactly, and substan- 
tially built. In the city, the French and Sp:inish styles of building pre- 
dominate. The houses are stuccoed externally, and this sfucco, of a 
white or yellow color, strikes the eye more pleasantly, than the dull and 
sombre red of brick. There can be no question, hut the American 
mode of building is more commodious, solid, and durable; but the latter 
mode has the preference, in its general eifcct upon the eye. 'Fo an 
American viewing lliem for the first time, tiiero is something fantastic 
and unique in the appearance of the city streets, wdiich wears a resem- 
blance to Euroixjan French and Spanish towns, rather than American. 
The Fauxbourg St. Mary, and many other parts of the city are built after 
the American fashion, and have nothing in their apiieararice, different 
from an Atlantic town. 

The city contains six complete squares; each square having a front of 
319 feet in length. Each square is divided into 12 lots. Few of the 
streets, except Canal street, me more than 40 feet wide. The names erf* 
tlie principal streets arc Levee, Chartres, Jloyal, Burgundy, Dauphine, 
Toulouse, &-C. The public buildings are the Town House, at the north- 
west comer of Chartres and St. Peter’s streets ; Ukj Hospital, standing 
in the suburb St. Mary, opjK>site the square, between Dauphine and Bur- 
gundy streets; the Cathedral church of St. Louis, in front of Orleans 
street, ujwn Chartres street ; tlic Convent of Ursulhie nuns, upon Ursuline 
street, between Levee and Chartres streets; the Barracks, upon Garrison 
and Levee streets; the Custom House, in front of the square, between 
Canal and Levee streets; lae Market House, upon tlie Levee, in front 
of the square, between St. Anne and Du Maine streets; Orleans Bank, 
upon Conti, between Chartres and Royal streets; Louisiana Bank, upon 
Royal, betw'oen Conti and St. Louis streets; Planter’s Bank, south-west 
comer of Conti and Royal streets; Government House, north-west 
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corner of Leveo and Toulouse streets; District Court of tlie United 
States^ between Du Maine and Plullippe streets; and the Water Works 
on Leyee street, in front of llie square, b(?twecn Ursuline and St. Philip 
‘ ^Ueetft. A very lar»e and splendid building is fitted up for the State 
Bank. The French Theatre is in the city and the American in the 
Fauxboiirg'St. Mary. The Presbyterian church is also in this Fauxbourg. 

The Catlicdral stands at the head of a spacious square, 400 feet I’front 
the river. The building is of brick, extending 90 feet on the street, and 
120 back of it. The roof is covered, as are most of the Frencli and 
Spanish houses, with hollow tile, and is supported by ten plastered brick 
columns. ’ It has four towers, of which one contains two bells. It has 
an organ, and is fiutshed wifhin witli great massiveness and simplicity. 
It is an imposing fabric, and the intedor seems calculated to excite 
religious fi‘eliiig. Under its stone pavements are deposited the illustriouB 
dead. In niches and recesses are the figures of tlie saints, in their ap- 
propriate dress, and with tliose pale and unearthly countenances, whidi 
arc so much in Kee(iiug with the common ideas entertained of them. — 
The walls are so thick, that tliough in the very centre of business, you 
liear only a con fused whisjx^r wifhin, and are almost as still as in the 
centre of u forest. You go hut a ft^w paces from tlie crowds that are 
pressing along Levee sfreef, and from the rattle of carriages that are 
stationed near tins place, and you find yourself in a kind of vaulted 
apartment, and in perfect stillnoHS. The tapers are burning, and some 
few arc always kneeling wifhin in silent prayer. Images of death, of the 
invisible world, and of eternify, surround you. The dead sleep under 
your feet. You arc in the midst of life, and yet there reigns here a per- 
petual tranquility. A new Catholic church has been recently erected. 

Tiie Presbyterian chun'h is of brick, and is a very large and handsome 
building. The Episcopal church is small, but light and neat in its struc- 
ture. The Mariner’s clmrch is a respect able building, not yet completed. 
The prison and the Frcncli llicatre arc very large, and externally disagiee- 
able buildings, though the coup dViZ of the view, in tlie interior of the 
French theatre is very brilliant. The American theatre, in the Fauxbourg 
Si, Mary, is a neat and commodious building. The Charity Hospital^ 
though not. a very beautiful building, has a moral beauty of the highest 
order. It is, probably, one of the most efficient and useful charities io 
the country. New Orleans is exposed to greater varieties of humaii 
misery, vice, disease, and want, tlian any cither American town. Hese 
misery and disease find a home, clean apartments, faithful nursing, and 
excellent medical attendance. Under this roof more miserable objects 
have been slKdtcred, more have been dismissed cured, and more have been 
carried to their long home, than from any other hospital among us. 
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The College is a respectable btiilding, and has had ample endowments; 
but has done litlle as yet for the literature of tlic country. Tliore is a 
convent of Ursulino nuns, wl>o recxdve d:iy schol.irs and boarders £f)rfhe 
various branches of rudimental education. The Female Orphan AsyJiun- 
is a most interesting charity, dating its elBciont operations 'from the 
benevolent donations of the late Mr. Poydras. Jt has common]}’^ 70 or 
80 destitute female children, under sober and discrec^t ins true tresse.s, all 
plainly and neatly clad, and constantly occupied, either in acrjinring the 
rudiments of education, uv of ru'edlc work. 77iey are <1ressed in plain 
uniforms, and worship part of the Sabbath day in lla* Calliolic, and ])art 
in the Protestant churcli. An institution of a similar character for 
boys, and endowed also by the beiicvo]<‘ut Poydras, is now in operation. 

There arc a nurnbt r of otlier ebaritabh^ iisstiiutions in tliis city of 
respectable character; and wiien the ejudcjuic, yc'llow fever, visits it, the 
manner in which the inhabitants b(‘Sl(AV charity, Jiiirsing, slieltfx, and 
medical aid to the .sick is w'ortlw of all i)rais<\ A Iiil>rary, lor the use of 
the poorer reading young men of the city, has been instituted, *:ind in tJio 
extent of herelTicieni and useful cJjnrilic.s, New Orleans is not far Iwphind 
her Atlantic sisters. There an. ‘ fewer eh u relays in the city, than in any 
other town of the same size in the Fniti'd Stat(‘s. '^rh(?re are but Il»r(‘e 
Catholic places ofw'orsliip, one Presbyterian, one fipiscofKilian, a Mariners 
church, a Baptist and a Methodist place oPworslii]). V<M'y lit1k‘^observanc(,* 
of the Sabbath, as nortiicrn j)oo]>le e.siimateit, is s(*rii in this city. It is 
well known, fliat the forms o(* the Catholic worship do not forhid amusiv 
mentson the Saljbatli. 

No city in the United States contains such a varic'ty of inhahitanls from ^ 
every state in the Union, and from every nation in I'lurope; and thert^ are 
not a few from the Spuiiisli country, and tfie i.slauds. 'inhere is an aston- 
ishing contrast of manners, hinguage and c'oiuplcxion. (.)ije half the 
population is black or colored. TJie J'Tench po])ui:ilion probably as yet 
predominates over the American. Among tlie Americans, the inliabitants 
of the city of Now York seem to have the greatt'r number, and tiicre is 
mom intercourse between Now Orleans and New A'ork, tfian any other 
American city. The intercourse with Havana and Vera Cruz is great, 
and constantly increasing. 

The Frencli display in this city, as elsewhere, their characteristic 
urbanity and politeness, and are liie sani(^ gay, amiable, dancing, spectacle- 
loving people, that, they are Ibund to be in every other place. "J'licrc is, 
no doubt, much gambling and dissipation practised, and diflerent licensed 
gambling houses pay a large taxlbr tluar licenses. Much has been said 
abroad touching the profligacy of manners and morals here. Amidst 
such a multitude, composed in a great measure of the low people of all 
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iiiarioiis, llu’ro must ho much (k-baucJiory :md low vice. But all the dis- 
forms of vice, thibaucliery and drimkeuncss arc assorted together 
-in their own place. Each man Jias an olc<’Jivc attraction to men of his 
ow'ii stand in, and order. 

• ’Much bas been said abroad, in regard to tlu^ unhcaltliiness of this city, 
-and the danger of a residence bore for an imaccliinated person, has been 
-f exaggerated. 'J^liis (nrcnmstaiice,rnoni than all others, has retarded the 
increase; of this city. Unhappily, when the dog star is in the sky, there 
is but loo much j)rolKd)ility, tliat the (ipidcmic will sweep the place with 
tlie besom of dost ruction. Hundreds of the iinacclirnated {wor from the 
iiorlli, and more tli:in all from Ireland, fall victims to it. 

The supply of tlie(;xcelh;ulwater of the Mis.sissippi, by the waterworks 
now ill o])(M'ation, is very inadc<pia1e. It is contemplated to extend the 
ni('ans of sup[)ly. IVo city in the Union can ho fiirnislicd more cheaply 
and easily. Wore tla; supply eqiril to washing the streets in every direc- 
tion, i< would tend more to the jm^servalion of the public healtij,.in all 
probability, ilirm any other conservative moans that could be employed^ 
and it is matter of surprist*, tint such u simple and obvious meiusure has 
■not already been adojUed. it is believed, that every street, which has the 
l(‘ast inclination of dfscout, migid lie kept dean by tlic healthy water of 
the; Mivssissi[)]»i at a h\ss expense, than is najuisitc for watering CincinnatL 
Very great improvements Jiave been re<‘.cnlly made, and are constantly 
making, in paving tlu' cit}', in remo\ing tlio wooden sewers, and replacing 
lliem by tliosc' of stone;. 'Ihc* low places, where the water used to stagnate, 
arc drained, or fdled uj). Tracis of swamp about llie town are draining, 
or filling u]); and this work, constantly pursued, will, probably, contribute 
more to the* sahdirity of the e.ily, than all the other efforts to tliis end 
united. 

The corninei’cc of this city is immense, and constantly increasing. — 
T'lw're have he(;n counted iu the harbor, 1,500 tial boats at a lime. Steam 
boats are coining and dejiarting every liourj and it is not iincommoii to 
see 50 lying in the Iiaihor at a time. A forest of masts is constantly seen 
along the levee, except in the sultry montlis. There are often 5 or 0,000 
boatmen from ibe upper country hcrci; and it is not uncommon to 
.see 40 vessels advertised lor l.iverpoul an<l Havre. No ]>lacc in the 
United States Iia.s so much aclivily and hustle of commerce, crowded into 
■so small a space in tlu* months of Felmiary and March. During the 
season of bringing in the cotton crop, wbol*‘ streets are barricaded with 
coltfui hales. 'The amount of dome.stic exports from tJiis city exceeds 
Iwtdye millions of dollars a ytsar, being greater than that of any otlicr 
city of tlu; Union, except New ^ ork, and nearly equalling that. The 
greatest iteins that make this amount, are sugar and cotton. 
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It is believed, that it will not be long, before the great and opulent ciiy 
X}f New Orleans will cornm(?nce, on a scale commensurate with her re- 
sources and enterprise, a system of reclaiming the immense swamps, in 
the midst of which she is placed, by navigable canals. 

Notwitlrstanding the disadvantage of being rc})ortcd unhealthy, few 
towns in the United States increase with greater rapidity. Within the 
last three years, a thousand houses have been added to its buildings, prin- 
cipally ironting along the river in the Fauxhottrg St. Mary, most of them 
massive and commodious. The recently finished rail road from Rampart 
street to Lake Pondiartrain is not only in itself a noble and useful work, 
but has essentially tended to reclaim from the sw.nmp a considerable 
tract in the rear of tlie city. A Bank lias recently been created, with a 
capital of d, 000, 000 dollars, which, as the condition of the charter, is to 
make a canal from a point on the river above llie city to the lake. There 
am five Banks in the city, with a capital of more than ton millions of 
dollars; and it is advancing in alljioints of opulence, ornament, utility, 
and comfort in a progress of honorable cfirnixHition with t he other princi jial 
American cities. 

The Rail Road is four and a half miles long, perfectly straight, and its 
ascent and descent only 16 inches. Tlie avemu* on winch the roadruns, 
is 150 feet wide. The eye at either extremity traverses its whole length. 
Standing on the shore of the Mississippi, the vo.«scls sailing through the. 
lake are seen at the end of llie avenue of trees, through which the road 
is cut. An artificial harbor and l>reakw5i{er arc l onsiructing on the lake 
at the extremity of the road. 

The facilities of getting a passage from this city either to Europe, 
Mexico, the Atlantic cities, or the interior, are very groat. You 
need seldom remain many days without an o])j)ortunity to embark in any 
direction. Steam boats are conslontly ndvertisi ug for Louisville, and all 
the different points on the waters of the Mississippi and Ohio; and a 
pvwage in the beautiful steam boats, that now j)Iy on tliesc waters, is both 
rapid, cheap, and delightful. 

The market ordinarily is cheap and abundant ; and by seizing the oppor- 
tunities, the articles of life may be had as clieap as in any other town 
in the United States. Corn, potatoes, pork, and flour are sometimes 
so low, as scarcely to pay tJie cost of transport from the upper country. 
The productions of all climes find their way hither; and for fruits and 
vegetables, few places can exceed it. On a pleasant March morning, 
perhaps half the city is seen in the market. The crowd covers half a mile in 
extent. The negroes, ruulattoes, French, Spanish, and Gennans are all 
<^3rjfing their several articles in their several longues. In the midst of a 
confusion of languages, like that of Babel, ‘u/f picalion, m imalion,^ 
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4 the most distinguishable tnne. The census of 1880 ^ves this city 
48,450 inhabitants; but there are times in the year, when it contains 
perhaps .60,000. 

This oity necessarily exercises a very great moral influence over all the 
western coilntry. There is no distinguished merchant, planter, or 
fanner, in the Mississippi valley, but what has made at least one trip to 
this place. Here they witness acting at the French and American tlieatres. 
Here they go to inspect, if not to take part in the pursuits of tlie ^roulette, 
and temple of fortune.’ Here they come from the remote and isolated 
points of the west to see the ^city lions^ and learn the ways of men in 
great towns; and tliey necessarily carry back an impression, from what 
they have seen and heard. It is of inconceivable importance to llie 
western country, that New Orleans should be enlightened, moral, and 
religious. It has a numerous and respectable corps of professional men, 
and issues a considerable number of well edited papers. 

The police of the city is at once mild and energetic. Notwithstanding 
iho multifarious charaolei of the pc5ople, collected from every country 
and climate, notwithstanding tlie multitude of boatmen and sailors, not- 
withstanding the mass of |)eople, that rushes along its streets, is of the 
most incongruous materials, there are fewer broils and quarrels here, than 
in almost any other city. The municipal and criminal courts are 
prompt in administering justice; and larcenies and broils are effectually 
punished without any just grounds of complaint about tlie ‘law’s delay.’ 
On the whole the morals of those people, who profess to have any degree 
of self-respect, are not behind tho.se of the other cities of the Union. 

New Orleans is 1203 miles from Washington, 832 from St. Louis, 
1634 from Boston, and 1428 from New York. 

Donaldsonville, on the west side of the Mississippi, at the efflux of 
Lafourche, 90 miles above New Orleans, has a number of houses, and has 
been selected by the Legislature, as the place for the future political cap^ 
jtal of the state. Baton Rouge is on the east side of the Mississippi. 
140 miles above New Orleans. It is pleasantly situated on the lasiblufl' 
that is seen on descending the river. The site is 30 or 40 feet above the 
highest overflow of the river. This bluflf rises from the river by a gentle 
and gradual swell. The United States barracks here are built in a fine 
style, and are supposed to be among the handsomest and most commodious 
of that kind of works. From the esplanade the prospect is delightful, 
including a great extent of the coast, with its handsomest houses and 
rich cultivation l)elow, and commanding an extensive view over the'back 
country at the east. The village is tolerably compact, and has a number 
of neat houses. The town itself, especially in the months when the 
greatest verdure prevails, when seen from a steam boat in the river, ri^sin^ 
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with such a fine swell from the banks^ and with its singularly shaped 
French and Spanish houses, and its green squares, looks like a finely 
painted landscape. Its population is rated at 1 ,200. 

St. Francisville is a considerable village, situated on the eastern shore 
of the river, and on a bluff a naile from its banks; is 100 miles above New 
Orleans. It is a thriving village of nearly the same size with Baton 
Rouge. A weekly paper is printed here, and Bayou Sarah, by which the 
town communicates with the Mississippi, is a noted stopping place for 
descending boats, and great quantities of cotton are shipped from it. — 
At a considerable distance west of this town is J.tckson, in a healthy 
position in the Pine Wocxls, which is the seat of an incipient college. 

On the opposite shore is Point Coupee, a wealthy French settlement. 
Here the levee commences, and extends thence to New Orleans. Here 
lived and died Mr. Poydras, celebrated for his wealth and benevolence. 
He endowed, as we have remarked, asylums in New Orleans, and left 
many other charitable donations; and among others, the proceeds of ii 
very considerable property to be distributed in marriage portions to a 
number of poor girls in the pariah of Point Coupee, and in the adjoining 
parishes. 

Galveztown is situated on Bayou Manshac, or Ibberville, not far from 
where it enters lake Ponchartrain. At the mouth of the Tangipao is 
village of Springfield. Madisonville is a small village on the ChilTuncte, 
two miles from the north shore of lake Ponchartrain. It is a place of 
considerable summer resort from New Orleans, during the sickly monllis. 
There are a number of handsome houses of accommodation for such per- 
sons. A navy yard was attempted by the government on this river, a few 
miles above this village. Covington is a considerable village, seven miles 
above, on the Bogue Falaya, a brancli of tlie Chiffuncie. It is tlie seal 
of justice for the parish of St. Tammany, and is the head of schooner 
navigation on the river. Considerable cotton is shipix*d from this place. 
General Juckson^s Road, reaching from lake Ponchartrain to Nashville, 
passes through this place. Like Madisonville, it is a place of resort for 
the citizens of New Orleans during tlie sickly season. Opelousas, the 
seat of justice for the parish of that name, is a rising village in the midst 
of a respectable and compact settlement, 270 miles northwest from New 
Orleans. A weekly gazette is issued from this place. St. Martinsville, 
on the west side of the Teche, is surrounded by a settlement of opulent 
planters. New Iberia is also on the west side of the Teche, and being at 
the head of scliooner navigation, in a rich and flourishing country, must 
eventually become a place of importance. 

Alexandria, on Red River, 70 miles from the Mississippi, and ITiO 
.^omthe mouth of the river by its meanders, is situated on the soutji bank 
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of the river, a half a mile below the fill, at the mouth of Bayou Rapide. 
It is central to the rich cotton planting country of Bayous Rapide, 
Robert, .and Boeuf. It is the seat of justice for the parish, has n Bank, 
issues a weekly paper, has a number of stores, and respectable attomies 
and physicians The site of the town is a iMjautiful plain, and the village 
is embosomed in China and other ornamental trees. Vast quantities of 
cotton are exported from this place. 

Natchitoches is 80 miles above Alexandria, by the meanders of the 
river, and something more than 60 by land. I’ho river is here divided 
into two parallel branches, and the town is on the south bank of the 
southern branch. It is the last town of any size, towards the south- 
west *rn frontier of the United Slates, and is nearly 50 miles east of the 
Sal}ine, to wliich there is a good road from this place. The Spanish 
trade, for a considerable distance into the interior of the Mexican States, 
centres here; and it is the great thorough-fare for i)eople going to, and 
retuniiiig from tlios^ states. The trade from them is chiefly in bars of 
silver, and borst\s and nudes. We send them in return, manufactured 
goods, groceries, spirits and tobacco. Tt is a very old town, having been 
establislied an Imudred years ago. There are many French and Spanish 
bouses, and a considerable number of Spaniards still inhabit it.-^ 
It is a village considerably larger than Alexandria. The population is 
American, French, and Spanish; and has a sprinkling of Indian with it; 
and th< 3 rt; is a singular mixture of all these races visible in the commoa 
people. There are many res|>ectal)Je families here; and the opulent 
planters have houses in the town, for the sake of society. The people 
are excessively fond of balls and dancing. Tt has a pleasant society, 
and a weekly newspajier, in French and English. The relations of tins 
place with the immense country on the river above, and with tlie interior 
of the Spanish country, must necessarily be ex’ ended. It is at present a 
growing place, and will one day become the largest town in this country, 
e.KCcpt New Orleans. It is beautifully situated on the shore of the rivdT, 
and extends back to tlie pine bliifls, on which there are already some 
liandsorne houses. It is at the head of steam boat navigation. This? 
place lias experienced the successive regimes of the savages, the Spanish, 
French, and Americans, and has had its war dances, fandangoes, 
French balls, and American frolics. The traces of the ancient grave 
yard almost erased, Indians, Spanish, French, Americans, Catholics 
and Protestants, He here in mingled confusion. Two or three leagues 
west of this town is the ancient Spanish towm of Adayes. We can 
.see no where in the United Stales so fair a sample of an ancient 
Spanish town, as this, ’^fhe houses are of the construction of an 
hundred years ago. A little old church, witli tlirce or four bells, some 
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of them cracked, and some coarse paintings give the church an air, iii 
keeping with the town. The inhabitants are all Spanish. Beyond this 
is the deep gully, called the Rio Hondo, which marked the limits of the 
Sp nisb claims east of the Sabine. Half way between Natchitoches and 
the Sabine is Cantonment Jessup, where are stationed two companies of 
United States’ soldiers. The station is lonely, but pleasant and bealthful.. 
Tlie w der from the esplanade runs from its western slope into the Sabine^ 
and from the other into Red River. 

This region being the 1 st point towards the Mexican country, it is not 
strange, that it should he tlie resort of desj)eratearid wicked adventurers, 
who fly from debt, poverty, the laws and a guilty conscience. Many 
lawless characters ccnt»-c in it. 

On B ' vou Bmuf there is a sninll village called Cheney ville. The 
town of Monroe is the seat of justice for tiic parish of Washita, and is 
situated on that river, as is also Harrison ville, the seat of justice for 
tlie parish of Catahoola. Monroe is about 80 miles north of Alexandria, 
in the centre of a rich cotton <x)untr}', and has weekly gazette. 

Roads and Canals. We have already mentioned the canal Carondelet, 
which connects the city of New Orleans with lake J^oncharfrain by the 
bayou St. John. It is two miles long and pCirfeclJy straight. Where it ler- 
niinafes at the north of the city, there is a convenient basin, cxcavnted 
entirely by art, and sufficiently large to hold a great number of vessels. 
It vv »s dug at a great expense. Immense labor and exf)ense were necessary to 
rendor the Bayou iiavig ible, and esfwci dly its outlet to the lake, or what 
is called Hhe pick'ds;’ wliere a formerly impassable bar has been deejieiied, 
and prevented from forming again by the waves and the currents, by piles 
driven into th<" s. nd, and extended a considerable distance into the lake. 
A pievision in the clvirterof tins corporation allows them to extend the 
canal to the Mississippi. It is proposed to connect the Mississippi, by 
Attnkapas, by a canal, and tbeie is no country in the world, where nature 
has done more towirds forming natural canals, which a little labor and 
expense w'ould complete by artificial extensions. A great numlier of 
B yc’us only need to have the timber cleared out of them, to be navigable 
by steam boats. 

There are a corjwration and funds jyrovided for rendering Bayou Benuf 
navigable by steam boats to Red River. It would require no great arti- 
fici:!l labor to connect this Bayou with the Teclie, and furnish steamboat 
navigation flirougli Opelofisas. The country is so level, and th«i water 
eotifses so iii'erlockod by nature, that little more is necessary for ibis, in 
es, ih iii the digging a broad and navigalde ditch. At tlus 
i; t“, !i;.t transport is thus rendered easy, the country is drained, 
swauips aie leclaiwed, und Jieaitii is as inucU subserved, as utility. 
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When this state shall once have imbibed the spirit and feeling of the 
jibrthenrj and middle stales upon this subject, almost every cotton pl ainer 
in the country will be able to ship bis cotton on board a steam boat dircc dy 
•fVonihis gin. The country being level, the roads, that generally run on 
* the margins of the rivers and bayous, are for the most part good. When 
the roads diverge to fuiy distance from the bayous and rivers, they soon 
touch llie swampy soil, and in wet weatlier are intolerably deep, muddy, 
and heavy. 

Comtittftion and Lam. The Constitution varies little from that of 
the other w^estern states. The state senators are elected for four years, 
oncvfoufth vacating their seats annually. They must possess an estate 
of 1,(K)0 dollars in the parish, for which they are chosen. The represen- 
tatives have a bienninl term, nd must possess 500 dollars worlh of prop- 
erty in the parish to be eligilde. The governor is chosen for four years; 
and is ineligible for the succeeding term. His duties are the same as in 
the other states, and his sm Itiry 7,000 dollars a year. The judiciary powers 
are vested in a supremo and circuit coiirt, together with a munirnral court 
called the parish court. The salaries are ample. Tbeelccti\e franchise 
belongs to every free white m u of twenty-one years and upwa rds, who 
has hud a residence of six months in the parish, and who has pud taxes. 

The code of laws adopted by this state is not what is called the ‘common 
law,’ which is the rule of judicial proceedings in all the other states, but 
the cirit law, adopted with some modifications from the judicial canons 
of France and Spain. So much of the common law is interwoven with 
it as h is been adopted by express statute, and the criminal code is for the 
most part regulated by it. All the hws of the civil code puTiK>rt to bo 
written, and they are principally s^^lected from that stupendous mass of 
legal iiKixiins and edicts, called the JastmUin code. Parishes in this 
state nearly correspond to counties in the other slates; and the p; nsli 
jouge under the civil code, and .according to tlie judicial arrangements of 
tills state, is one of the most responsible and important judicial funttiom 
aritjs. 

It would lie rather amusing than useful logo into much detail, respect 
mg the modes of administering justice under the French and Spaiish 
regime. The commandant, or governor-general, was at the hctd of the 
judiciary and military departments. His code was the Roman law, or that 
of the Indies; and he represented the king. The department of finance 
was administered by an officer, culled the hitendant frcneral. The office 
of procureur general one of high conseKjuenre; and hud an analogy 
lo'lh it of OUT prosecuting attoriiiea* But of all the tribunals of (he 
Spunisli in their colonies, the most important * nd popular was the cabildo 
, Tch cabildors awarded the dcxrisiojis in common civil suits, and were a* 
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kind of general conservators of the peace. Subordinate ministers of justico 
to them were alcaide.^, regidors^ syndics^ and registers. Subordinate to 
the department of finance were the contadors^ treasurer, interentor, auditor 
and assessor. Most of these ofRceswere ventil, or acquired by purchase. 
The processes were simple, but rigorous, and summary; and Inany of 
tJieir maxims of law were founded in tlie highest wisdom and equity. 
From whatever cause it hap{)ened, the yoke of their government always 
sat easy on the neck of the Anglo-Americans, who lived under it, and 
still speak of Spanish times as the golden age. Crimes were rare. — 
The forefathers of the present race of Creoles were a mild and peaceable 
race, us are their dcscendcnts at the present day. The ancient inhabitanta 
attached more importance to a criminal prosecution, and felt more keenly 
tlie shame of conviction, than the inliahitants of the present djy. — 
Summary justice, tlie terror of the Mexicati mines, or the dungeons of 
llavaima had their share in producing this spirit of submissive quietness 
and subordination. 'Hie {Kmal law.s were not more sanguinary, than those 
of most of tlie states of our Union. Only four crimes were declared 
capital. Persons sentenced to death, for the commission of those crimes, 
tiften remained long in the prisons of Culm, either tlirough the lenity 
or caution of the officers of justice. The code, under which Governor 
O’Reilly administered justice, is a most singular specimen of jurispru- 
dence. Among the most frequent crimes against which it provides, 
are crimes of lust commited by priests, or proress(3d religious, and the 
heavhjst punishmenls those annexed to those crimes. There are enum- 
erated some amusing cases, in which iKJCimiary mulcts are substituted 
for corporeal punishment, in instances of conviction for these crimes. 

Character. If any distinct national character can be prediented of the 
people of this state, it will apply with the same shades of tliflerciiceto all 
the people of the south-westcni states. We consider the creoles generally 
a mild and amiable people, witli less energy and less irascibility, than the 
immigi'antstrom tlie other states. The descendants of the French have all 
the peculiar and distinctive marks of tliat people in all countries. They 
possess mild vivacity, and show rather the ingenuity of successful imila;: 
tioii, than the boldness and hardihood of inventive minds. The parents 
of the present race were insulated from the re.sl of the world; were 
plunged in the woods; had no object of ambition ; no political career 
before lliem ; and they were content to hunt, make voyages in their canoes ; 
and smoke and traffic with the savages. Many of them knew neither 
to read, nor to write. It is otherwise with their descendants. They are 
generally born to fortunes; have a career before them, and are early 
;|tp|ght to perceive the necessity of being educated; and the cliildrcri of 
.French rjrc now as generally instructed- '■« tljosc of the Americans 
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They arc fond of shows, the theatre, balls and assemblies; are extremely 
polile; and generally more sol)er and moral, than flie j^mericans. The 
women are remarkable for l)ecoming excellent wives and mothers; and 
•are e^ctremely domestic and economical in tlicir habits. Many of the 
’more wealthy planters cross the sea to sy)end the summer, and to edu- 
cate their children in Franco. The American planters are generally 
high minded, iracsible, social and generous; much addicted to tlie sports 
6f the turf and the gambling table. They are fond of hunting and keep- 
ing large packs of dogs. Having overseers for the most part over tliciir 
■plantations, they have tiiucli leisure time on their hands, and are too ajrf, 
to becoitKi dissipated. There is a rising spirit of literature, and a dispo- 
sition to read among them, which will innocently, if not usefully, and liajh 
pily employ many of the hours, that used to be spent around the gambling 
table. 7'he people generally arc averse to care, deep tbinking, and 
profound impressions; and are volatile, gay, hruievolent, easily excilc<i 
to joy or sorrow; and the romnrK>n maxim in a sickly climate, whore lil< 
is precarious, is ‘ a ahorf lift; and a vicrry one.^ TJu're is a prcvalcn! 
■and fatal propensity to decide (ptarrcls and even trivial disputes by duels, 
and many wanton and fatal duels occur, as one of tlie dw^pest stains upoit 
the moral character of this people. In many respects no people arc 
more amiable. They carry the duties of hospitality to great length.®, and 
extend the kindness of consanguinity almost as far, as the Scotch 
are said to do. The luxury of the table is carried to great extent. 
They are ample in their supply of wines; though claret is generally 
drunk. In drinking, the guests universally raise their glasses, and 
touch them together instead of a health. 

No state in the Union has made more ample and munificent appropria 
tions, according to its munhers, for the advancement of common school 
education. For this purpose eight hundred dollars are annually appro 
^ ‘iated in every parish in the vState. But the act of appropriation is 
darkly worded. 'Fhe application of appropriations is indistinctly defined; 
-and it is much to be feared, that the generous purpose of the laws has 
not yet produced the fruits that were intended to grow from it. There 
are in the state many professional characters of high respectability. So- 
cial librarie\s arc introduced into many of the villiges. The improving 
spirit of the age is doing much for them. The rapid communication by 
steam boats brings the luxuries, comforts and improvements of society 
immediately to tlieir doors, and al<mg With them more refinement., a 
higher order of thought, and better tone of feeling. The i nfluence of tlii5i 
course of things upon ihe moral habits of the pi nters is very perceptible, 
in introducing more liberal pleasures, more innocent modes of spending* 
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their time, and especially, and above all, more enlightened humanity and 
policy, in tlieir ways of managing their slaves. 

Religion. The catholic is the predotninant religion of Louisiana. There 
are catholic churches in all tlie considerable villages. But there is, pro- 
bably, less protestant worship, in proportion to tlie numbers, than in any 
other state in the Union. We know of but one presbyterian church in 
the state; and that is in New Orleans. Tlie baptists have some societies ; 
and the methodists have labored here with the same zeal, as in other 
places. They have a number of societies, and some very respectable 
members in the state. 
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Gbeatkst TiOO miles. Mcilial length, 3(X)* Breadth 240. It 

tmntuiiis tnero tliaij 50,000 square miles. Between 33® and 36® 30' N. 
latitude}; and 13® and 23® W. longitude from Washington. Bounded 
North by Missouri and the lerritorj^ beyond; East by the Mississippi, 
which sepn rales it froni Tennessee and Mississippi. — South by Louisiana 
and the Mexican states. West by those states. It was erected into a 
territorial governrn<;nt in 1810, and contains 25,667 whites, and 4678 
blacks, total 30,3fs3. 'F'lKi limits of tiiis great region are strongly defined 
by physical and geograi)liical lines. These lines are for the most part 
large rivers, and the ocean of jnairies beyond. 

CIVIL ntvisioNS. 


CounHea. 

Chief Towns, 

Distance from AcropsUs, 

Arkansas, 

Arkansas Post, 

136 

C^hicot, 

Villernonf, 

184 

Clark, 

Clark O. H. 

87 

Conway, 

Ilarrisonburgh, 

40 

Crawford, 

Crawford C. II. 

136 

Crittenden, 

Greenock, 

168 

Hempstead, 

Hempstead C. H 

130 

Ind^T'^ndencp, 

Bates ville. 

102 

Izard, 

Izard C. H. 

172 

i4a Fayette, 

La Fayette C. TI. 

182 

Lawrence, 

Jackson, 

152 

Miller, 

Miller C. n. 

228 

Monroe, 

Jacob’s Stall', 

84 

Phillips, 

Helena, 

124 

Pope, 

Scotia, 

81 

Pulaski, 

Little Rock, or Acropolis^ 

St. Francis, 

Franklin, 


Sevier, 

Puraclifta, 

168 

Union, 

Corea Fahre, 


Warm Spring, 
^Vashington, 

Warm Spring, 

60 


35 
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Acropolis is 1068 miles from Washington, 522 from New Orleans^ 
and 397 from St. Louis. 

Face of the country. In this view Arkansas is an epitome of the 
world. For some distance up the waters of Arkansas and Wiiito Rivers, 
the country is an extensive heavily timbered and (hujply inundated swamp. 
Near the St. Francis hills and at Point Chico, the eastern front along the 
Mississippi is above the overdovv. The rcrnuiiidor of the eastern line is 
a continued and monotonous flooded fore.st. It iiris large and level prairie 
plains. It possesses a great extent of rocky and sIcriJe ridges, and no 
inconsiderable surface covered with mountains. Perhaps no section of 
our country is more diversified, in regard to its surficc* Its nortlieni 
line is intersected by a range of hills, wdiich are commonly denominated 
‘TAc Bloch Moiintahi^y a line of elevaliojis ruiming from Black River 
to the western extrcznily of the territory, and .separating between the 
waters of WJiite River and Arktinsas. There are ranges of hills, that 
have the name of mountain.^, which .*«epnrate the waters of Arkaijsa.s 
from those of Washita. Near the Warm Springs tliese ridg(*s stzring up 
into elevated jxjaks, which in the eye of a visitor at the Springs, from the 
level country of Louisiana, liave the a.spect of lofi y mountains. At tlie 
south-western extremity of the forritory, there an* three jzaralh.l ranges 
of hills, that divide the waters of Red River irom tizose of Washita. — 
There are, also, many rlctached hills and flint kzjohs. On .sznne of these 
is found the whonlcherry ‘I’ncc/w///?//.’ of the jiortii in great jK'rfection and 
abundance. These lulls exhibit red cc<lars and suvines, suc li as grow on 
hills of a similar ap[>cararicc on the Atlantic shore. In the central parts 
of the territory, and intermediate between Arkansas and Washita rivers, 
on the waters of lla; latter, is llial singidar detached elevation, called 
‘Mount Prairie,’ On the waters of White Rivt r and St. Francis, the 
country generally is rolling. But, take llic extent of the territory to- 
gether, it is either very level or very liilly. Jii some places the lulls rise 
at once from level prairies ajid plains. A very considerable portion of 
the country is broken land, and uafil lor cultivation. A groat part of 
the ‘barrens’ of tins state are what tlicir name imports. 'J^Jierc are four 
considerable detaclied h(»diesor good upland. But itinny Ixi assumed as 
a general fact, that the higli prairies and timbered lands arc sterile. That 
part of the course of tla? VV'asIiita, which runs in tiiis territory, has 
narrow, though in some places rich bottoms. Here are cane brakes, 
birch, maple, holly, aiifl muscadine grape vinos, ’rize lcnch*r .«;oil on the 
banks is often torn away by the sweeping and rapid course of the full 
river. Rugged hills, covered with stinted ])ines and cedars come in close 
to the river; and the valley is so deep, and its bound^Ties so abrupt, that 
tlie sun is seen but a few hours in the day. 
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There is a large tract of country, on the upper M’aters of White River, 
which has sometimes been denominated New Kentucky, either from its 
heing fenile, rolling, and abundant in lime stone springs; or from its 
being'more congenin! to the staple products of Kentucky, than the coun- 
try lower down. It is sheltered on the north by mountains. The fertile 
tracts are vallies cinhosoniecl between Iiigh hiliH; and the productions of the 
north and the s<iulh for the most ])iirt succeed in this soil. It has one 
great inconvenience. The streams, that run along its precipitous hills, 
receive the waters of the powerful showers that occasionally fall, and pour 
these waters from an iiundrcd shelving declivities into the streams. — 
'They hov.6i boon knowji to rise 40 feel in pcr^xindicular height, in a few 
hours. Tlie standing corn and cotton is submerged; and the hope of the 
year destroyed. 

liwem. Red River lias tJie greater part of its whole length of course 
in this territory. Tliere is no otlier river, of equal length and importance 
in our country, about whose sources and U}>])or waters so little is known 
with exactness and certainty, as If rises at the bases of a line of 

spurs of the Rocky Mountains, called the Caous mountains near Santa Fe. 
Blue River and I’ausse Ouachitta rise near t])c sources of the main 
river, and join it or 400 irules from its head spring. There are a number 
of considerable nameh'ss tril)ntiiry streams below llir so principal branches. 
Some of iJicjn have coursers of between 1 and 200 miles. The Pawnees 
arc the principal inhabitants on this undescrihed part of the river. Below 
their towns and t!u.' limits of Louisiana <-ome in Kimichie, near which is 
situated the Ufiited StateV garrison; Vasseux, and Tattle River of the 
north; and on the other side, Bois d’Arc and Little River of the south. 
The south hank of tins river for a long <listauce is the boundary between 
the United Sfale.s and tlic proviiire of 'Fexas. Every traveller has re- 
marked, that this river at ilwj Kimichie, nearly a thousand miles from its 
month, is a broader, and apparently a larger stream than at the point, whore 
it mingles its waters with the Washita. The reason is, that in the hjlly 
region of the prairies it rolls along in one channel a broad river, not pouring 
its surplus waters into bayous or lakes. After it enters Louisiana, its 
whole course, us we have already remarked, i.s chequered on either hand 
with nurnbevless bayous and lakes. We have already mentioned, tliat 
its waters are red, turbid, and impotable, from the impregnation of salt 
mLxed with it. Above the raft, it is a fine stream for steam boat naviga- 
tion. The country on the American sidejs diversified with prairies, 
woodland.^, hills and vallies, witli a red colored soil. This region is 
Jicalthy and pleasant. It is affinned, that it produces good wheat, and 
even productive apple orchards. From the abundance of peccan and 
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Other nut bearing trees, it is a fine country for swine, and opens inviting 
prospects to immigrants, 

Washita rises in mountainous prairies, intermediate between Arkansas 
and Red River, not far from 34°. The Fourclie Caddo, Little Missouri, 
and Saline rise at no great distance from the sources of the principal 
stream. It runs tlirough a country, generally sterile and mountainous. 
Pine, and tlmt species of oak known in those regions by the name of pin 
oak, and generally denoting an inferior soil, an; the most common kinds 
of timber. In the richer and alluvial tracts are found the trees, common 
to that latitude. That beautiful kind, called Boh‘ d’Arc, is here found 
in greater abundance, than any wlicre else in our country. In high 
stages of the water, it is navigable by steam boats, within a few miles of 
the Hot Springs, that is to say, a distance from its inoutlj of nearly 600 
miles. An hundred salines, some of which are strongly impregnated 
with salt, are found near the river. Its bottoms are very fertile, after it 
enters Louisiana. When it unites itself with Rcul River, it strikes the 
eye, as the larger one of the two. It has a course of nearly cight|hundred 
miles. 

The principal river of this territory, whence it derives its name, and 
the next largest western tributary of the Mississippi, after the Missouri, 
is the Arkansas. The extent of this mighty stream, which is said to 
meander a long distance in the Rocky Mountains, is commonly given at 
2,500 miles. This is probably an extravagant calculation. It is helieved 
tliat its distance from a point, where it has a volume of waters to entitle 
it to the name of river, to its entrance into the Mississippi, measuring its 
curves, is about 2,000 miles. In summer it pours a broad and deep 
stream from Uie mountains upon the arid, bare, and sandy plains. The 
sand and the dry surrounding atmosphere so drink up the water, that in the 
dry season it may be crossed, many hundred miles below the mountains, 
without wading as high as the knees. The tributary streams are far from 
being so well known, as to reiid(;r them susceptible of an accurate de- 
scription. The chief of them are the V erdigris, Negracka, Canadian 
Fork, Grand River, Six Bull, &c. Some of lliem are remarkable for 
being impregnated with salt to such a degree, that we have tasted the 
waters of tlie main river so salt, as to l>e impotable. The whole alluvial 
earth along the banks is so strongly impregnated with salt, that the 
cattle sometimes kill therasidvcs by eating it. For a distance of many 
hundred miles from its mouth, it receives no tributaries of any length of 
course, owing to the configuration of the country through which it passes, 
and to the vicinity of Red River and Washita on one side, and the Yellow 
Stone, Kansas, and Osage on the other. When it has arrived within 400 
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miles of the Mississippi, it begins to assume tJic characterof RedRiver^ 
in the numbers of its bnyous and lakes. The belt of high land, between 
the river and the cypress swam^is, is by no moans so wide, as that on the 
other river. The alluvial soil is ot* tl»c sumo color and (jualities, though 
it is not generally so fertile. It has a broader channel, and generally a 
narrower valley. We hoheve that it docs not carry so much water; and 
the rapidity of its ordinary current is less. Wlien it is full, its waters 
have a still doc])cr color. Its curves, that is to say, its points and hende 
are broader an<l deeper. It surpasses the Mississippi, or any river of the 
we31, in tlie jKivfoct regularity of these, and in the uniformity and beauty 
of the young cotton wood grt»vosthat spring up on the convex sand bars. 
In other respects, it has a surpii.^iing rescinblunce to Red River. Arkansas 
has decidedly tin* advantage in the extent of its navigation. In the spring 
floods, steam l)f>ats can ascend it nearly to the mountains. The first 
30 or 40 miles of its course is tlirough a iieavy, inundated forest, with 
very little land suflieietilly above tbe floods, to admit of cultivation. 
Forty or fifty miles of the cottrse of the river above the Post, Bluffs, 
crowned with ])irie, come in to tlu; river. Between that distance and the 
Post, only a narrow belt along the river is above tbe overflow; and ev«aa 
thro!igb this belt the river (las torn great numbers of crevasses^ through 
wliich in liigh tloods its waters escaja? into the swamps. Directly beyond 
these belts are gum trees, and other vegetation denoting swampy soil. 
Beyond those arc vast cypress .swamps; and in all its course from the 
bluffs to the moutli, like Red river, it has its net-work checquering of 
bayous and lakes. The lake s, on iJie subsidence of the river, are covered. 
Avith the vast Icjivos of the Npmphra Tschmibo, TJjc Bayous, when filled 
witli the river waters have the same curves as tlie river; and while the 
river is full, the same color: and, until we observe their w'ant of current, 
might easily he, as they have a tliousaiid limes been, mistaken for the 
river itself. 

Wliitc River lias its sources in tlic ridge called die Black Moun> 
taims, wdiich divides its waters from those of the Arkansa.s. Its northhiii 
and eastern branches almost interlock wdth tlie western ones of the Osage 
Maramec, and 8t. Francis, 'J^lie wc.stcni branches rise, and run a long 
distance in Missouri. It enters tins terrifr>ry, at its nortli-western angle, 
and receives the very considerable tribute of Black River, Thomas’ Fork, 
Red River, Spring River Strawberry, and other streams, which run through 
a pleasant, healthy and fertile country, abounding in pure springs and 
brooks, and furnishing groat, numbers of min seats. Spring River is re- 
rempkable for being fonufal, as its name imports, by the junction of nu- 
merous large springs, that gush out of the ground near each other, which 
form a stream, at once wide, and beatable abounding in fish, and, from 
fts never freezing near these spring.s in tlie winter, being visited by 
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jpreat nnmbers of wafer fowls. Below the junction of the western branch, 
fSieinain river receives Red River Bau Caehee, Creeh, and some others. 
It. is called in its Indian api>ellation by a name denoting White river, 
from the transparency of its waters, compared with those of Arkansas 
and the Mississippi. It is uncommonly circuitous in its course, winding 
three or four hundred miles to make one hundred in direct advance to^ 
wards its debouche. It meets the inundation of the Missi.ssippi a great 
distance from it mouth, and makes the remainder of its course through a 
deep swamp. 

About seven inil(?s from it.s mouth is a Lateral bayou, apparently of the 
widlli of the river itself, wdiich runs out of the river almost at rjglil angles 
to its course. This bayou flows, through a deep and inundated forest 
six or seven miles, and unites with the Arkansas. It is not boatahle in 
tbe latter part of tlie summer; Imt in inodc^rate stages ot‘ tiie water is uni^ 
versally used by boats descending the Mississippi, and intending to 
ascend tlic Arkansas, in order to roan.h that stream. It strikes that 
river thirty miles above its mouth. In ifiis bayou the current sets 
from one river to the other, according as the flood of one prepon- 
derates over that of the other. It is three hundnul yards wide at its 
mouth. Its reputed boatablo length is 1,200 miles; and its ronrsc is so 
sinuous, that in this length it only makes five liundrcH miles of direct 
distance. Its upper and middle courses arc tinoiigh a deliglitful country 
of hills and vallies, rich alluvions and pure mountain streams, abound- 
ing in lime-stone, gypsum, stone-coal, and iron ore. The soil in many 
places compares witlj the bc.st parts of the western country. From its 
abundant timber, its useful fossils and earths, its mill streams, salubrity 
and facilities for a manufacturing region, ii. will probably, one day be- 
come the seat of the manufacturers of this country. Its sheltering line 
of mountains on the north, and its fre^pieiit and i)rccipitous hills secure 
it from the influence of the sharper air of tbe Missouri country above; 
and cause, llial in many places, on the bottoms of this river and its tribu- 
taries, cotton is successfully cultivated, as a croj). 

St. Francis rises in Missouri, It is fornicd from two main branche.s, 
which form tfjeir junction just within the northern limits of this territory. 
The eastern branch has its source below Cape Girardeau, and but a few 
yards from the bluff banks of the Mississippi. 1 1 receives the White Water 
from tbe German settlement, in the county of Cape Girardeau in 
Missouri, and creeps for a great distance tJirough what is called 
the ‘ Big Swamp^ between CajM? Girardeau and the mouth of the St. 
Francis. In tliis course it passes within ten or twelve miles from 
New Madrid. From this point to the mouth of the river, a distance of 
About 300 miles, it used to be l>oatable by large keel boats; and, as its 
ewent was mucli gentler than that of the Mississippi, which, in this dis* 
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tance, is peculiarly swift and difficult of ascent, boats for New Madrid 
used'to enter the mouth of the St. Francis, and work up tliat river to a 
|K)rtagc, about twelve miles back of that place, and thence , cart tb^r 
goods to that town. The groat earthquake of 1811 and ’In completely 
obstructed * the channel, and inundated its waters over the banks to 
find their way in W’ide plashes through the swamp. A vast number of 
lakes and irreclaimable sunken swamps, along the valley of this river, 
were created at the same time. It is navigable in high waters nearly 
200 miles. Therf3 is a respectable settlement about seventy miles up this 
river*— Its waters, notwithstanding it passes through such an extensive 
country of swamps, are remarkably i)ellucid. It abounds in fine fish; 
and we have no wlicrc^, except in Louisiana, seen finer sport for the an- 
gler, than in the St. J^'raiicis. Jii tlie higli lands on the banks of thisriv^, 
there are rnajiy dcliglitfnl jind healthy positions for farmers, who desire 
such a medial climate. It lias the disadvantage of being intermediate 
between the wheat and 1b(' cotton conntry; but it is believed, tliat it 
would he an adniirabJe couniry for tin; vine, ami the silk W’orm. It is 
remarkable, tluit this river is the. northern limit of the muscadine grape 
in its natural slate. Tiiere art? n number of inconsiderable tributaries to 
the Arkansas, and streams, that have short courses, and empty into the 
Mississippi on the Arkansas shore, that are not here enunieratcd. 

Soil and Produeftonn. 'Lhe territory of Arkansas is the iiortliem limit 
of tlie cotton growing couniry. The rich lands on the Arkansas bring 
cotton of the same staple and luxuriance, as tliosc of Red River; but^ 
having a season somewhat shorter, it can not ripen so well. Neverthe- 
less the jdanters assert, that even liere they can raise more than tiieir 
liands can ‘ pick out,' as the phrase is; consequently they affirm, that 
they lose nothing by the shortness of their season. We have seen as large 
cotton growing at Bairdstown on the Arkansas, as we have seen in any 
other place. Cotton becomes an uncertain crop north of the river St. 
Francis. As W'c ascend the Arkansas towards iJie high table prairtes, 
the tenipcralure diminishes more rapidly, than would be indicated by the 
latitude; and cotton ceases to be a sure crop beyond 34*^ in that direc- 
tion. It is at present the staple article of cultivation. The rich lands 
bring fine maize, sweet potatoes, and the vegetables generally of Missis-; 
sippi and Louisiana. Iji the liigh country above 31” wheat does well. 
Rye and Barley will tlirive almost in any ymrts of the country. Mulber- 
ry abounds; and on the ha.ses of the precipitdhs hills of White river, wc 
would suppose, would ho the liappiest soil and climate for the vine. 
Muscadine and pine 7vood'‘rS grapes a})ound ; as do pawpaw’s and per- 
siraons. Figs are raised, but with difficulty; and the tree is often killed 
to the ground by the frost. Peaches are raised in great excellence and 
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abundance. Apple orchards do well at Momil Prairie, and in the open 
and high lands above Pcccan Point on Red River; and no doubt, will 
thrive in all the higher and more northern regions of this territory. *ln the 
lower and more settled parts of it they hnvo no where succeeded well. 
C^hickasaw and prairie plumbs grow in abundance; and the woods and 
prairies abound in native fruits and berries. 

The soil is of all qualities from the best to Ibc most sterile. The set- 
tlement of Point Chico, on the Mississippi, has a soil of the best quality; 
and is noted for the jnoductiveness of its cotton plantations. The bot- 
toms of thc3 Arkansas ore not generally as rich, as tliose of. Red river. 
The belt of cultivated land below the Post of Arkansas, called ‘the coast,’ 
does, indeed, somewhat rt’send)lc. the dtdigbtful country so called above 
New Orleans in apjiearnnco. Tbo roscniblance ceases here. It lias a 
soil of but moderate richness; ami needs manuring to produce large cot- 
ton, or Indian corn. To one emerging from tb(' inundated and mephitic 
swamps below, this lino of open, contiguous ))1aTilations, dotted with 
beautiful clumps of the fine trees of this climate, and French habitations, 
which generally have a very picturesque appe^aranco, and Ibis tract, called 
’^ ihe coaM,^ has a charming appciarunce. There is a great extent of cot- 
ton lands of the first qualify in the country along tlie river, above the 
Post, in the ^ Quawpaw purchase.’ The country five or six hundred miles 
up tlie Arkansas, where the American garrison used to be, and that, 
where it now is, and the country, where the Arkansas mission is settled, 
have large prairies interspered with forest bottoms, and great extents of 
tjxcellent soil. There is much fine country in this territory above Peccan 
Point on Red river. Mount Prairie, which rises, like a prodigious Indian 
•mound, from the subjacent plains, may be reckoned among the striking 
spectacles of tlie country. It is ten or twelve miles in diameter; and is 
situated on the waters of the Washita. It has a soil of great fertility, and 
of the blackness of ink; ratlier exposed, however, to ‘bake,’ as the 
phrase is, in the hot and dry weather. They obtain water from wells, 
which require to be dug of very great depth. In the whole depth 
vast quantities of sea shells appear. In a state of pulverization they are 
mixed witli the soil, cornmiinicating a mawkish and unpleasant taste to 
the water, and very great fertility to the soil. On White River are some 
of the finest lands and the healthiest sites for planters in this country. 
In short this territory possesses great bodies of the best soil. There are 
vast tracts, too of precipitous knobs, sterile ridges, sandy or muddy prai- 
ries, and miserable burnous. The country on the Mississippi, between 
White River and St. Franci.s, is in many places above the overflow, and of 
the higtiest fertility. Wappanocka bottom, opposite Memphis, is an un- 
cdihmonly high, rich and extensive bottom. The soil of the St Francis 
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is very fertile ; and is covered with a heavy growth of beedi, generally de- 
noting a rich soil; but the hills are so precipitous, and exposed to wash 
as hardly to be susceptible of cultivation. On the whole, this territory 
has a sufficiency of excellent lands, to become a rich and populous state. 
In its eastern front, and near the Mississippi and the Arkansas, it is ex- 
posed to excessive annoyance from its myriads of miisquitos. 

Climate and Salubrity. This climate is a compound of Uiat of 
Missouri and Louisiana. Until we advance 200 miles west of the 
Mississippi, in its humidity it more nearly resembles tlio latter. The 
season, in point of the forwardness of vegetation in the spring, is, 
also, much more like that of Louisiana. The season of planting is three 
weeks later, than on tlie coast aljove New Orleans ; and is more than 
that in advance of the climate c»f Missouri. — The distribution of rain is 
■extremely unequal. We witnessed drenching rains and thunder every 
day, for lliirty-six days in succes.sion. At other times, it is recnarkable, 
for liuvlng long droughts. Planting of corn commences by the middle 
ofMardr, and cotton by the first of April. By this time the forests of 
Arkansas are in full leaf; and the sliores of no river show a deeper tangfe 
of vines near the soil, and of noble forest trees above. 

The shores of Arkansas, as far up as Little Rock, arc decidedly un- 
healthy. Great tracts on all sides are covered with sleeping lakes and 
stiiguant bayous. The country is a dead level. The falling waters of 
liic ruins cannot he drained off. In the commencement of summer they 
arc exposed to llie intense ardors of the sun. Sickness is the natural re- 
sult. On the vast imiiric, which commences just above the Post, and 
extends iiinoly miles up the country, it is more iiealthy; and there is less 
annoyance fruiii the musquitos. This long swTcp of country is tho- 
roughly vcntillated. But the air, in the timbered bottoms, is close, and 
iinela.stic; and the musquitos are excessively troublesome. Tlicrc is 
but ioo often an abundant visitation of bilious and remittent fevers in the 
latter part of .summer arid tJie first of autumn. Farther up the country 
and on the open prairies, it is as healthy, as in any other country in the 
same climate. It is a very absurd idea, that a country of the extensive- 
ness of this should all ho alike sickly. In this territory there are many 
positions, but a few miles apart, one of which may be as sickly as the 
shores of Surinam, and the oilier as healthy as any country in America. 

Settlements. The chief settlements on this river are at Point Chico, 
on the banks of the Arkari.sas,at Mount Prairie, at Peccan Point, on lied 
River, and at Mulberry, 000 miles up tlic river, between the moath of White 
and St. Francis rivers; and the White River, and St. Francis settlements. 
They are, as most of the settlements in the southern countries arc, from 
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the configuration of tiie country, in isolated and detvnchcd sitaatiotn^y 
generally with great extents of unsettled country intervening. 

Chuf Towns, The Post is a small village on the north bank.of the 
Arkansas, about fifty miles above^its mouth. The position is a kind of 
bluff bottom, on a fine bend of the river. The soil is poor, but the situ- 
ation pleasant. TJie overflow of White River approaches witliin a 
short distance of the Arkansas; and the swamps of both rivers can be 
seen from the court house below llic village at tlie same time. Directly 
above the village a bayou is occasionally inundated. The descent of the 
bench, on which tlie village is situated, to iJiis bayou, is marked with 
some of those striking red pillars of earth, wliere the lighter soil has been 
washed away, and left these singular columns of clay standing. The 
same appearances are seen elsewhere on the Arkansas. The inhabitants 
of the Post and its vicinity are chiefly the remains, or the descendants, of 
the first settlers; and they are for the most part of French extract. The 
population cannot exceed six hundred in tiie village and th<j country 
round it. Acropolis the seat of government is at a point about 300 
miles by the course of the river, and litth? more than half the distance 
by land above the Post. It is on the south bank of thc^ river, on a very 
high stone bluff’, ludicrously called TJtlle Rock, from the prodigious masses 
of stone about it. The situation is healthy, and pleasant, and the circum- 
stance of its being the metropolis, lias created a considerable village. 
Tlicre are a number of incipient villages, in (lie places where the county 
courts are held, in oilier parts of the territory ; but none, that merit the name 
of town, if we except the growing village above the mouth of White River. 
From this place outfits arc made by boats, pi e]>a ring to ascend White River 
and the Arkansas. It is also noted as a steam boat landing. 

Among the curiosities of this country may be mentioned the vast 
masses of sea .shells, that arc found dispersed over different tracts 
of it. They arc generally found in points remote from lime-stone; 
and answer a valuable purpose to the inlmbitants, who collect and 
burnlliera for Jirne. Far above the iioUtical limits of the territory, 
and towards the sources of tJie Arkansas, is the sublime elevation, 
which we hope will always retain the name of rike'’s mountain. 'Flie 
prairies are bounded in that direction by the stui>endous ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains. There are very considerable mountains near the 
Warm Springs. These springs arc among the most interesting curiosi- 
ties of the <’ountry. I'liey are in great numbers. One of them emits a 
vast quantity of water. The ordinary temperature is that of boiling water. 
When the season is dry, and the volume of water emitted somewhat dimi- 
nished, the temperature of the water increases. The waters are remarka- 
bly limpid, and pure; rmd are used by the people, who resort there for health, 
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for culinary purposes. 7'Jicy iiavc been analyzed, and exhibit no mineral 
proi>ert,ies beyond common spring water. Tlieir efficacy tlien, for they 
are undoubtedly efficacious to many invalids, that resort tbere> results 
ffom the shade of adjacent mountains, and from the cool and oxygen^ed 
mountain breeze; the conveniences of warm and tepid bathing; tlie novel- 
ty of fresh mountain scenery; and the necessity of temperance imposed 
by the poverty of the country, and tlie difficulty of procuring supplies. 
The cases, in which the w'atcrs are supposed to be efficacious, are those 
of rheumatic affections, general debility, disj^i>sia, and cutaneous com- 
plaints. The common supposition, that tJiey are injurious in pulmonary 
comidaints, seems to be wholly unfounded. It is a great and increasing 
resort for invalids from the lower country, Arkansas, and tlie different ad- 
joining regions. During tlic spring floods of tlie Washita, a steam boat 
can approach within thirty miles of tlicm. At no great distance from 
them is a strong sulphur sjiring, remarkable for its coldness. In the wild 
and mountain scenery of tliis lonely regioT», there is much grandeur and 
novelty, to Ox the curiosity of the lover of nature. There are no houses of 
accominodation, but temporary sheds. The visitants spend their time in 
walking, hunting, and playing cards. Two miles from the springs is the 
famous quarry of stone, called oil-fttone. Stones from this quarry are 
already extensively known, and used in the western country, for the same 
j)urp()sc‘s as tlic .Turkey oil stones. The point of posscfssion of this exten- 
sive and valuable quarry is a. matter in litigation. 

The mountains in the vicinity of these springs are probably volcanic. 
The inhabitants affirm, that they have heard noises in the neighborhood of 
the mountains, like those which attend volcanic eruptions. There arc 
many volcanic ap]»oaraiices about tliem; though none of recent eruption. 
Messrs Hunter and Dunbar explored this country, and published a detail- 
ed account of its geological formation. It exhibits many mineral appear- 
ances; though no ores, but those of iron, have been detected. 

Indians, TJie Quawpaws, intermixed with many fugitive Chactaw 
Indians, reside on the Arkansas not fur above the Post. That portion of 
the Cherokee nation, which has immigrated west of the Mississippi, has 
its chief settlements on the Arkansas. Beyond tliis territory on Wliite 
Biver are c(»ngregated the Shawnese and Delawares, iliathave emigrated 
from Ohio and Missouri. Above the Cherokees, on tlie Arkansas, are 
the Osages; and still higher the Pawnees. In the vast waste of prairies 
tliat interposes between this territory and tliTi Rocky Mountains, roam 
different tribes of Indians, among which are often seen the Indians from ; 
the Mexican country, who come here to hunt the buffalo. j 

History. This territory was erected out of that of Missouri, in 181^ 
and soon passed into what is called the second grade of territorial gf' 
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emment. Many of the recent settlers were turbulent and unmanageable 
spirits. — There seems to be a strong tendency in American laws and in* 
stitu lions to create docility and habits of peace. The laws are adminis- 
tered among these people, strangers to the country and to each other, 
as quietly in most instances, as they arc in the more populous and rege- 
lated regions. The inhabitants about tlie Post were settlers of the country 
in Spanish times. Many anecdotes of great interest might be given of in- 
dividuals of Spanish and Indians, under the Spanish regime. But they 
are necessarily excluded from the limits of this work. The Spanish tfifd 
French at early dates in the history of this country, had establishments on 
the Arkansas; and they had a settlement at the Post, more than a half 
a century ago. No settlement from its commencement down to this day 
has been marked with fewer incidents. 




MISSOURI. 

Length, 270. — Breadth, 220 miles. It contains 60,000 square miles. 

and 3^,000,000 acres. 

Between 30®, and 

10® 30' N. latitude, and be- 

tween 1 17' and 17^ 

30' W. longitude. 

Bounded north and weal by 

the Missouri "IVaTifory 

; east and north-cast by the Mississippi, which 

separates il tVorn llli»jois. Sou (h-easi by the Mississippi, which separates 
it from Ktaiiuchy and Tennessee. Boutli by Arkansas Territory. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


( 'ouniics. 

County Towm. 

Distances f rom Jefferson 

Boone, 

Columbia, 

50 miles 

C'ullaway, 

Fulton, 

32 

Cai>e Girardeau. 

Jackson, 

208 

<duiriton, 

Chariton, 

79 

Clay, 

Lil>erty, 

• 190 

Cole, 

.Teffersoii City. 


Cooper, 

Booneville, 

51 

Crawford, 

Little Piney. 

97 

Franklin, 

Union, 

79 . 

Gasconade, 

Gasconade, 

47 

Howard, 

Fayette, 

65 

Jackson, 

Independence, 

177 

Jefferson, 

Herculaneum, 

164 

La Fayette, 

Lexington, 

138 

liincoln, 

Troy, 

97 

Madison, 

Fredoricktow, 

170 

Marion, 

Palmyra, 

190 

Montgomery, 

Lewistown, 

67 

New Madrid, 

New Madrid, 

278 

Perry, 

Perryville, 

187 
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Pike, 

Bowling Green, 

132 

Ralls, 

New London, 

1(>7 

Randolph* 

Randolph, 

93 

Ray, 

Richmond, 

149 

St. Charles, 

St. Charles, 

123 

St. Francis, 

Farmington, 

152 

St. Genevieve, 

St. Genevieve, 

168 

St. Louis, 

Si. Louis, 

134 

Saline, 

Walnut Farm, 

8.5 

Scott, 

Benton, 

233 

Washington, 

Potosi, 

127 

Wayne, 

Greenville, 

110 


The census foi 1830 ^rives its population. Whites, 112,005. Slaves, 
24,820. Total, 137,427. 

Face of the country. A large extent of this great state, in its south- 
east angle, commencing above New Madrid, and extending down the 
great swamp, and through the alluvial region, a considerable distance 
back from the Mississippi, is low, sw-impy, full of lakes, and in 
many places subject to be inundated. Beyond that region, whicli ifi 
generally marked by a hold line of rolling and fertile high lands, the 
country gradually swells into high dint knobs, stiJJ rising beyond that 
region to the mountainous country of the lead mines. This country 
extends to the Osage and its tributaries. Beyond this, the country is 
broken and hilly; until we ojxin upon the boundless belt of prairies, which 
spreads beyond the western limits of tliis state. The best portion, and 
tlie most inhabited parts of the state are between the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. This vast tract is no where mountainous. It contains great 
tracts of alluvial and high prairies. It is for the most part a surface, 
delightfully rolling and variegated. There is no part of the globe, in a 
state of nature, where greater extents of country can bo traversed more 
easily, and in any direction by carriages of any description. 

Soil, One specific difference between the soil of this country and 
that bordering on the Ohio, is, that the land here contains a greater pro- 
portion of sand, is more loamy and friable, and' the soil not so stiff. TJiere 
are tracts all over this country, where we find the clayey soils of Ohio 
and Kentucky. But they are small. The roads generally run where 
the falling rain and snow arc so readily absorbed, even in the winter, that 
the people arc not troubled, with llio deep and almost impassable ix>ads, 
that we find in those statt;s. The rich uplands are of a darkish gray color; 
with the exception of the great tract about the lead mines, where the 
soil of decomposed pyrite is reddish, and of a color brighter than Spanish 
brown. The poorer uplands are generally covered witli whit© pak, and 
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that isniall species of oak denominated jnn oak. It is usually a stiffer 
and more clayey soil than the other; and of a light yellow color. There 
are two extensive tracts of that fine kind of timbered upland alluvion, 
which oonstitutes the finest central portions of Kentucky. The one is 
15 or 20 iriiles in extent. It is south-west of the mine country, and is 
called Bellevue Settlement. The? other tract is much larger, and is called 
Boonc^s Lick Settlement. There are smaller extents of this kind of land 
spread over all the state. In a state of nature it strikes the eye dclight- 
itlliy. The surface rolls gently and almost imperceptibly. It has the 
same trees and shrubs and the grand vegetation, that designate the rich 
alluvions; and at the same time it has the diversified surface, and the 
associated ideas of health, and springs of water, that arc naturally con- 
nected with the notion of uplands. These larids are timbered with the 
same trees as the alluvions* Like those, they are surmounted with grape 
vines, and free from under brush. The pawpaw, persimon, and wild 
cherry tree, all denoting riclj soils, abound in these regions; and are 
nearly asforlile as tJie hottoias of the Missouri or the Mississippi. 

The prairies are generally level and of an intermediate character be- 
tween tlio richer and poorer uplands. 'Phe alluvial prairies are univer- 
sally rich, and nearly us fertile as the bottoms. Some tracts of the upland 
prairies are rich. There are .scarcely any lands in this state sufficiently 
level for cultivation, that have not fertility enough to bring good crops of 
corn without manure; and in many instances the poorer lands are better 
for wheat, than the richer. The bottoms of all tiie water courses are rich. 
There is a specific iliirercuce in the soils of the two wide alluvial belts, 
along the two gn'at rivers c»r this stale. The hot toms of the Missouri 
arc generally loumy, with a largo ju’oportion of sand. But even where 
the proportion of sand soerns in excess, the soil is of the richest character ; 
and at first more productive than tliat of the Upper Mississippi. Inter- 
mixed with the ^laize, or earth of a greasy and adhesive feeling, is a 
considerable proportion of marie or dissolved lime, which communicates 
to the soil, which is compounded in no small share, with dissolved vegetable 
matter, an astonishing fertility. 

Tlie lands of the Upper Mississippi bottoms are blacker, more clayey, 
less marly and sandy, and if not so immediately fertile, are more inex- 
haustible; and better fitted to sustain the high heats and the drought of 
summer. The bottoms of the smaller streams partake ol* the ( haracterof 
the region through wdiich they flow ; and ate composed of more or less 
sand, marl, or clay, according as the hills, acclivities, or soils, along 
which they flow, have more or less of these ingredients. On the who e, 
the good lands of this country generally have a great degree of fertility. 
The vegetable mould is friable, tender and deep; and in many instances 
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tho soils thrown from tho botlom of the deepest wells, apj>ear no Jess fet* 
tile, than that on the surface The rank and abundant vegetation every 
where indientes the prolific character of nature w'orking at the root. On 
the richer prairies and bottoms, tall and coarse grass, and weeds resem- 
bling hcriip, rise up of such a thickness, size, and licight, as alrnOst to make 
it impracticable to travel on horseback. The loaves of the trees and 
shrubs, by their unusual size and verdure, every where indicate the prolific 
vigor and power of nature. The Upper Mississippi is skirted with a 
prairie, commencing ten miles above the mouth of the Missouri, andT3k- 
tending along tJic west hank of tiie river hO or 70 miles, with an average 
width of belwCon four and five miles. The uplands on tho I'pper Mis- 
sissippi are also e>'<remely ricli; hut interspersed witli round flint knobs, 
which often rise in regular cones 2 or tM){) feet high. There are fnrge 
tracts of poor land, in the south-west division of the state, covered with 
yellow j)inc, bald and rocky hills, and even moving sands. In fact, this 
state abounds with the strongest contrasts of soil from the best to tlic 
worst ; and there are very extensive tracts of etich. 

Productions, llitlicrto wheat and corn have been the staples of this 
country. The warmth and looseness of tho soil, the largi^ proportions of 
dissolved limestone in it, and even the dryness of the atmosphere render 
it an admirable country for wheat. Tiic season of the year in which 
wheat matures, is pcxniliarly adapted to the culture of this rich grain. 
This period is warm and dry, and seldom has any rains, except transient 
showers. Tho wlicat, however, receives sncli an impulse from the spring 
rains, that it matures, and fills, even during the severest droughts. Twenty- 
five bushels to an acre is an uvernge crop; though it sonietiriK's rises as high 
as thirty, Kyi*, barley and oats, though notextcnsiv<*Iy cultivated, succeed 
equally well. Corn is also cultivvatcd in the highest pcxfection. The 
intense heats of summer agree with it. It throws sucli deep and strong 
roots into the soil, that it soon sludtcrs them, by its shade^ from tlxj burn- 
ings ardors of the sun; and the crop has never Ijcen known to fiiil from 
drought. From 50 to 75 bushels to tlie acre is an average crop; although 
a hundred are often raised. The droughts are often severe, yet such is 
the depth and looseness of tlie soil, that a crop matures. Flax is 
raised in considerable quantities, and no country will produce better 
hemp. Its defect is, tJial it grows too coarse and rank. Tobacco has 
become an article of extensive culture, and its quality is excellent, as the 
yield is most abundant. (ik)tton is raised in tiie w'arm prairies back of 
' Nc?w Madrid. It yields a tolerable crop. Sweet and Irish potatoes suc- 
cy ^ lBtificiently w'ell. This state has lands already fit for the plough, 'siif- 
to produce wheat enough for the whole U. S. Prairies of hundreds 
of >?0iousands of acres of first rate wheat lands covered with grass, and 
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perfectly free fiom shrubs and busliof, invite tije ploiigb; and if the 
country were cultivated to a proper extent, it nii^pit be tiic granary of the 
world. , 

C^dliv?acd grasses Iiove not ycl suc.<‘eo(l<‘d ns W(dl as ihe other articles 
of culture. ‘'J'lie only kind, yet cxporiineiited (o any considerable degree, 
is liinotliy,* and this rccpiires a closti and wet soil, whicli is a, very un- 
coinmon one in Missouri. It ajjpears to jxjshoss in the liigliest degree, 
the roquisil(!S for the us(? of plaster. Abundant cr()ps of red clover might 
til -made, hy thi.s manure. Plaster is fiund of tlie best (piality, and in 
inexhaustible quantities, on tlic watcis of tht3 Missouri, b'roni tinalogy 
and iJie cliaraclev (jf the natural gras.s(''s, we inltn* tliat St. Foiii, and the 
coarser and riiort' snceulcnl grasses will llourish alnuidanlly in tins dee[> 
and ricli soil. Turnips and bnllxnis rooted vegetables grow to a great 
size. Pumjikins, s<juashes, and nujitnas. are. raised no where in greater 
abundance. At jnesent tli<5 fodder provided for tiie stable in winter, is 
chietly corn, its leaves and Jin;'.ks, and wliat is called p/’u/Wc gm.v.s*. Tiiis 
is a coarsfoiiid tali gra-- >e,overi»ig du' prairit s in tht; greatest abundanco. 
Jn ih('(.‘aily stages of its gixiwth, it ic\-'e:n]>ic‘s young wiuait; and in this 
state liirnislies a MK'cuient and rich feed for cattlo. They Ir.ivo been 
set'll, wiiett nmiiiiig in wia-at iields, where the young wlu'at covered llic 
gqound, to clmose the jiraiih' gra.ss on the margins oi‘ the fields in jirefcr- 
onee to tla* wheal. It is inquassibh* to im.agine betftT bntlt*r than is made 
W’hih* tluj grass is in ihi.s stage, (’attic and hoises, that liave lived un- 
shellered and without foddi'r through tiu' winter and in ih.e spring sc'aicely 
able to mount the hills, llmmgh leanne.ss and ua'akiK'ss, wdien leeding on 
this grass, are tiaiasroniied to a healthy and sl(H‘k ajipt'arancaa,' as if i>y a 
cliarin. But as the sujnifU'r ad\ anees ii lu'ceiues tougli and* wiry. By 
a strange mistake, this grass is not mow-eti until after the auliiinual 
frosts. Of com kSc it is then a liar.sh and coarse fodder. Were it cut 
before it has tluowui out its si'eds, and become wiry, it w'ould bo 
equally valuabh', and j)e!'hu}).s superior t«» timothy. It creates an extnanejy 
lough sward, but is soon killed by being close fed. An abundant crop of 
coarse and tall wa^eds takes its idace. 

In tlie meadows, bottoms, andw-el prairies, are observed a great variety 
of grasfa'e.s, most of them nondeseri{»ts. Some, no doubt, would be found 
worthy of cultivation, and the rather so, as they arc naturalized to the 
.soil and climate. Above all countries, this is llio land of flowers. In 
the season every prairie is an immense flower j^arden. In the <;arly stages 
of spring, rises a generation of flowers, whoso provalorit tint is peach- 
blow! The next is a deeper rod. Then succeeds the yellow, and to the 
latest period of autumn, the prairies exhibit a brilliant golden hue. 

37 
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This state spreads a wide belt, on which are found many .trees and 
shrubs, ditfereriL from those common in the more southern parts'of the 
valley. They differ, also, from those in the same laliludes on the Ohio. 
Crab apple trees, paw^paws, and persimons, arc abundant. We have no 
where seen such quantities of red and yellow prairie plums. Wild hops 
cover whole prairies* Peccans, hazlenuts, and nuts of the different tribes 
of the hickories, arc found in ^rcat abundance. Tiiore arc tlirct; species 
of the vine common in all parts of the country. Tlic tirst is the June 
grape, that ripens in that month. It is small, sweet, and uncommon-'j noF 
being found except in untrodden islands in the rivers, or remote places 
beyond the reach of domestic animals, ^'hc J'h*ench formerly made a 
pleasant wine from it. Tt ought to be more known. The summer grape 
is small, purple, and a tolerably rich fruit in the month of October. — 
Wlien carefully dried in the sun, these grapes are not much inferior to 
raisins. When ripe, they are too dry to make wine. Tlie winter grape 
is small, austere, and sour. When matured by tlic winter frosts, it be- 
comes tolerably pleasant. 

From the temperature of the climate, the warmth and looseness of the 
soil, and more than all the dryness of the atmosphere, wo would snpj)ose 
this country as favorable for the cultivation of llie vine, as any other in 
llie United States, llic atmosphere is drier here tlian in Oliio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. The fault of the fruit there, is to grow loo abundant and 
succulent. Tiie few attempts, that luive been made to cultivate tlie vine 
here, warrant the conclusion, that one day the southern exposures of the 
gentle eminences will be covered with vines. All tlu? fruits of the 
northern and middle states thrive in an uncommon degree. The apple 
tree attains its utmost dovclopemcnt ami Ixiiuty. An inhabitant from 
the northern states is struck with surjirise, to see lliis trc(^ in three 
years from the time of its transplanting, and as soon a.s it attains tlie size 
of a man’s wrist, loading itself with fruit. Peach trees break down from 
tltc weight of tlioir fruit. Pear trce.s, apricots, and nectarines, though 
they have been introduced in but few instances, ])rosper. This seems to 
be the native country of fruit frce.s. Few attempts have yet been made 
to inoculate and engraft good kinds of fruit trees, and every thing in most 
instances, has been left to nature. Apjdes are already ahuiidant in the 
older settlements. Barley yields a fine crop- and it is hoped, that not 
many years will elapse, before beer and porter, drinks so proper for this 
hot climate, will take the place of that murderer both of soul and body, 
whiskey. The mulbeiTy tree is common in the woods ; and this is, un- 
doubtedly, among the best of tlie middle climates for breeding the silk 
worm, and making silk. In sliort, every production of the northern and 
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middle states thrives here. The heats of summer and the dryness of the 
atmosphere j>eculiarly fit this soil for the cultivation of the medicinal 
plants, rhuharh, piilma chi isli, and the poppy. 

AnrmqJff. Hoars, wolves, and panthers, arc as common, as in the more 
sou them rc^itioiis. The prairie wolf, the most mischievous of the species, 
is but too ftO((uciil. Buffaloes and elk arc only found in the prairies 
beyond tlie limits of this slate. Derr, as the Indians retire', and as cul- 
tivation hecoine.s more common, are seen to iucrisase in iiiimhers. They 
arc frequently noted, from four to twenty in a drove, even in the 
immediate vicinit y of the pojmlous villa^ies, as to be no objec.ts of curi- 
osity. That lariTC and mischievous species of the mole, called ^ojiher, is 
extremely amioyiiij^r on the prairies and barrens. It is seldom seen on 
th<^ timbered bottoms. Tlieso animals live in coinnmnities, in the vicinity 
of whicli tliey raise thousands of eminences. They form these eminences 
by removiuo- llic f'arth from their holes, by a pouch with whicli nature lias 
furnislKMi tln*m, on <!'icJi side of tlu.'ir mouth, ’'riiey are cxlremcly 'mis- 
ehi(‘vou.s in I'urn and potatoe th'hls; and in wardens lliey prey upr in all 
kinds of Indhous roots, 'fheir bite is said to be poisonous, 'i’he [irairie 
do" begins to be seen in the western extremities of Ibis stale. 

Hattie snnivcs, eoptun* heads, an<l jrround vipers are found in the unset- 
tled n' "ions; and ('Specially near the Hint knobs and ledgy hills, 'fho 
siriall and jieniiciinis rattle snakes, called snappers, live in great numbers 
in partimdar jdaccs on liie prairies. J^)isonous reptiles are not so com- 
mon, as in ii}is(.'tll(?d regions (d* the same lalilude, whercj the country is 
generally liinberc'd. Burning tlic prairies undoubtedly destroys multi- 
tudes of them. Tlie tioiids, lakes, and risers, during the spring and 
autumn, and during ttj(‘ migrating season of water lowls,*aTC literally 
covered with swans, pcdicans, cranes, g^eese, brants and ducks, of all the 
tribes and varieties. Many of these fowls rear their youngron the islands 
and sandbars of the largo rivers. In the autumn multitudes of them 
are kilhxl for their cjuills, feathers, and flesh. The birds called quail^ia 
New J'aighind, and jitirlridgc's hen', are numerous, as is also a bird, some- 
what larg(ir than a domestic hen, called tlie prairie-hen. In the autumns 
of some s(.*ris<jns they are s(Hin hovering over the corn holds in flocks of 
hundreds. Timy are easily taken, and when fat are fine for the l;ible. 
Hiere are two larger .and still more beautiful .species of the grouse tribe, 
found far up the Missouri. Turtledoves are always numerous, as in 
some seasons are the wild jiigrcons. SingingJ^iirds are not so common as 
in the country farther south ; or the rnure'sellled and cultivated regions of 
tlie fiorth. Ji is a striking fact, that they beeome more common in any 
region, as cultivation advances. The robin red breast is seen in flocks in 
the autumn, but docs not rear its young here. The magpie, or French 
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black bird, that is so fre(|ucritl}^ board chattcrinjrf it? notes in thq moadowsf 
of New Kn"land in sprinff, has only been oIjscTvod hero since the country 
liMs bo!;run <o be j[)e<)plrd and cultivated, 'fiio red bird, or Virginia 
ni^!btinonle, rears its yoiini?, and sp('nds the winter Ikto, and cmi n T’nild 
day in v/inler its inlld wliistie is df'liLdittiil in tliedce}) forests. The blue 
bird is he.ird in all tlu? rnild <l.iys of winter. Tlie Ix’autifnl parroquet 
frefjuents thesveanioro hoitnnis, and })ooiIv eoriipens;itfs by tjjc extremo 
beauty of its phuuaiie fortiie injury it does tlu' orchards. 

The domestic animals art' the same, as elsewhere in the liniled 8ja1es. 
TJiO wide prairies every where covtxed with » 5 rass, invite tli(^ raising of 
cattle. Many of the farmers possess great droves; and they may Itc 
multiplied to an imlefiiiite extent. 'l''he catth; arc; fin<^ and tlic heef good. 
When the same attention is here bestowed upon rearing tjio host kuid of 
horses, lliat is given totlie su]>ject by t)ir‘ IVimsylvania farnK'r, that i)o1>le 
unim:il will lie rais(;d in the utmost porleciion. Slu^ep pro.qter. nor does 
tliclh.'ece (jeg(a»erii{f\ JSavlh of Ufg on tla* prairies hef wex-jj ilie Missouri 
and i^lissis^ij>pi, shepherds will mie dayfmd their Ikuix'S. and tiu’ir sheep 
will yield the linest and best wool. A\ present the wolf is a fatal enemy 
to them; and the nunilim of weeds tliat l? 0 'sr hnrs is so nreat, that their 
fleeces become matted atnl tangled with thoni; ajid, in dela<'hiii.g. liic* 
staple of the fleece is injured. Swiiuj are raised with greater facility, 
tlian in Ohio. .Hickory and acorn hearing trees are more abumhmt than 
in iliat state. On the whole, for rearing catth', shoe]), and horses, this 
stale and Jllinois have advantages overajiy other of the western state.s. 

Agriculture. There is no coiintry, ?n whicli u firm is made with h'ss 
difficulty, or where tillage is more easy. A great ivroporiion of the land 
is fit fi>r the ploiigli ^I'lie soil i.s easy to worf . Tiio greate.sl obstacle in 
the wtiy of pre.‘=;ent farming is the want of good fi-ncing material.-. {Slonos 
arc seldom to be found, and no wlien*, ('xeepi in quarrie.s and ledges; and 
when found, they are not used for the purjxise of fimeing. Unless ftirests 
are planted, tlx're will f-ixm be* an abse/lute want of a sufficiency of any 
kind (»f timber for feuciug. Tltc substitute ouglit to be found in }iedge.*s. 
Whenever the fanners of this couulry undersi.ind their true interests, 
they will immediately commence, tiie jdanting of hedges. The subject 
lias ns yet taigaguxl llx^ contemplation of only a few intelligent Jiushand- 
men. Tliey Imve lliouglit that the native gooseberry, wliicli here grows 
wild, and of a tangled luxuriance, unknown in the country east of tiie 
Alleghuriio.s, would be sufii^c-ieiitly tlioriiy and iinpi'iielruhle for a hedge. 
Others liave recommended tlie thorny locust, or acacia , the crab njijilc 
tree, the privet, a most beautiful sbrub of tlic laurel clus.s, used in the 
middle states to form liorders and wulk.s. There seems no good reason, 
why the British hawthorn, or tlie Columbian thorn should not be adopted 
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For this purpose. It would ftro^x liore more rapidly, than in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, wliere it soon hec.oinos a fence sufHciciit to turn cattle. 
The ])eauty of a uJictit hold in full verdurr; in autumn, in contrast with 
4hc; hgnvii of the, praiiT's is a strikin.<,r feature in llic rnltivat(xl landscape. 
Itwouid J>(' irion* so, when its oi:t1in<' was skirUnl with a livin^r arid ver- 
dant lK‘d*:e. Tile jilantiiifMjf tiio A!]e</haiiy white jiimj and tlie clicsnnt 
oiioht also to h(^ cj])j*'ets of innnedi iti^ atUuitioii. The se-nx-ity of wood 
and timber inijienously calls upon tliosi*, who have any thought, for the 
genera ti<»ris to come, to attend to lliis sort of iniprovenient. 

//e^v.vcA*, 4*0. Ihjf a few years since, a house of better structure, than 
a tern])orary lug eahin \vas a rare ohj<*ct. The ease of obtaining subsist- 
enc(^ was so grr-at, and t.lien^ was for a considcralile time so little emula- 
tion among the ]H'oj)h.', lint lliey liardly consuitc'd comfort, inueh less 
oniiimeiit. Most of the first selth;rs were haekwoodsmon, used to 
tlie liardships oi’a iahoriems Indeleiil, and salisfied with the supply 

of the m<(s 1 eetuinen uants of n iluri*, Ihev lived in op('n and miserable 
JjrdiitatKuis w!;i< h m i’ht r ,.'\< ludr‘d tlie lain, heat, or eold. It w'as a long 
time, helore tire eonulry had mills, and tia^ nntc'riuls for building bore a 
high ]<rje('. Slte.^ ior water mills aie not common. But such have been 
found. Mills on the ijrincijdi? of (Ik* incliiK'd jilaiie, and steam mills have 
been eommeiieed. (IockI iiouses have been reared, not oidy in the towns 
arid \ illages, hut in the country. Li>g cabins and log houses are di.sa|>- 
pearing in rdl diix'clions. r;nd better housi's are taking their jdace. Jlival- 
rv and emulation )ia\e Ix-en inf,pired ; and lh(^ peo|do have been often 
temjiied to Imild more showy houses than were' rixiuisite either lor com- 
fort, or eonformiiv to liie < ircumstanc(!S of the huikler. Brick and stone 
houses, havo btaai goiKTilly pn-ferred. • 

iTnuaie. ISooii after we. descend Ih-Iow the moutli of the Ohio, tlie 
climate lu'gius to verge towards a, H<»iithern one. This state occujiie.s a 
menial position, and has a temf>eratnre internu'diaie lielwerm that of New 
York and lionisia.na. Ih'um the eircurnslance, that tlie valley of iheJMis- 
sissippi sjiro.uls like an imriKuisc inclined plane, towards the gulf of 
Mexico, it results, that north and south winds alteruale through this 
valley. This fnel applies most strongly to the immediate valley of the 
Mississippi. As the prevailing winds blow either up, or down the valley, 
the changes are gr<';it and sudden. Bdien the breeze for any length of 
time d(}scends the 3MisssiSsi}>pi the w'eathcr becomes cold; and if the 
same din ctiou of tJie wind continues fo|^ successive days, niicl it b(3 
winter, tlie Miss(»uri and the Mississipjii are frozen, and tlio mercury fulls 
bch>w zero. After this wind has prevailed for a length of time, the op- 
posite W'ind gets the. ascendency again; and it is not uncominon to liave 
/lays, when one can sit at the ojicn wdndow, with comfort, in January. 
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Hence the climate is extremely fickle and variable. Tfie transitions are 
80 rapid, as not only to be uncomfortable, but to have an unfavorable' ef* 
feet upon the constitution. But the country is always exempt /rom 
those damp, and if it be winter, piercing north-cast breezes, that prevail && 
much on the Atlantic shore. 

The winter commences about Christmas, and is frequently so severe, as 
to bridge the mighty current of the Missouri so firmly, that it may be 
passed for many weeks with loaded teams. In the winter of 181S, this 
was the case for nine weeks. During this period, however, there arc 
often truly warm days, with a sky jxsrfectly brilliant, and destitute of that 
leaden hue, which it has at the same period on the Atlantic shore. Snow 
seldom falls more than six inches deep; and generally does no more than 
cover the ground, disappearing after fw^o or three days. Its severity 
ceases with February. Through the months of March and April, there are 
frequent summer days, and the trees sometimes blossom in the former 
month. But it seldom happens, tliat tiierc are not alternations of cold 
even into May. On the whole, instead of the climate hccoming more 
mild, as wc advance west on the same parallel, it is believed, that the 
revei-se is the case. The greater part of the summer is intensely hot. 
The country is bare and open to the full influence of the sun. liio soil, 
moreover, is of a warm and sandy texture; strongly imbibing the sun’s 
rays. The sky for the greater part of the summer is brilliant and cloud- 
less. All these circumstances concur to give this country a warm sum- 
mer. Nevertheless the openness of the country, and its freedom from 
mountains which impede the course of the winds, always creates more or 
less of a breeze, which tempers the heat, and renders it more endurable. 

Another cfrcurnstance, wdiicli disting\rishes this climate from most 
others on our continent, is its extreme dryness and purity. Kvaporation 
takes place with great rapidity. It differs in this respect from the w^ood- 
cd valley of the Ohio, and still more from that of the Mississippi below 
the^mouth of tlie Ohio. Polislied steel, in the southern parts of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, contracts rust in a few hours, and tJie dews are like rains. 
The three years, 1810, ’17 and ’18, gave an average of only fifty cloudy 
days in the season, and not more than twenty-five that were rainy. The 
average amount of rain, that falls in Missouri, does not exceed eighteen 
inches a year. There are exceptions, however, as in the year 181 1, common- 
ly called by tlie French Vamee de.^ cauXy in wliich year it was thought, 
there fell more tlian forty inc^ies. The two great rivers that year filled their 
bottoms, in^some places, quite to tlie bluffs; and their courses were often 
five or six miles wide. The Missouri country may bo pronounced^ in 
the general a dry one. The steady rains are from the south-west. The 
long rains that occur in the Atlantic country without thunder, seldom 
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bap{)ei| here. The summer rains are generally tlmnder sliowers. They 
rise near the coui’ses of the great rivers, and appear to be supplied by 
evaporation from them. The lightning is vivid, and the thunder loud 
and frequent. The autumn of Missouri, in common witli the whole 
Mississippi Vvalley, is serene temperate and delightful. 

Such is the general aspect of the climate. But in a country so large, 
and open, seasons sometimes occur very wide from this general character. 
The uniformity of the autumns is indeed almost invariable. But the 
general character of this climate is, that less reliance can be placed upon 
the analogy of the past, as a clue to the future, than on almost any other, 
of wliich wc have read. 

Salubrity of the country. When it was first settled by the Americans, 
ihcrc were some years of extraordinary mortality, which acquired for the 
country a character of sickliness. A part of tliis fatality may be fairly 
attributed to the circumstance, that the immigrants were unsheltered, ex- 
crept by miserable liovels; and that there were few mills to supply the 
people with bread. 'J'he diet was cihunged. The modes of life were 
changed. TJie jxople were impnidcmt and exposed. The season was 
uncommonly rainy. On the level lands and in the hollows rested 
immense r{uantities of stagnant water, which escaped only by the evapo- 
ration of a iK>wcrful sun. One or two sickly seasons have occurred since. 
In the neigliborhood of inundated bottoms, where waters escape during 
the floods from the rivers, and are retained in the gullies and ponds in 
the vicinity of small lakes, and stagnant wafers, the efTcct is the same 
here, as elsewhere; with the added inconvenience, tiiat the heats of sum- 
mer, and the powerful evaporation, consequent upon the heat and dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, increase the noxious activity of fhe causes of 
.disease. Whenever an unacclimated family fixes itself in the vicinity of 
such collections of water, it may calculate upon sickness. Intermitting 
fevers arc the consequence of inhaling the miasm of swamps and decay- 
ing vegetation, the change of temperature from the coolness of the nfght 
to tlie hc?ats of day, exposure to tlie heavy dews, and various otlicr mixed 
causes. Inlerrnittents are the most common diseases of the country. 
The tendency of all complaints in the summer is to assume a bilious 
t}q)e. Bilious fevers are apt to prevail in the autumn. In some seasons 
they are endemic in particular districts. They sometimes take the form 
of contijine<l fevers, and are then dangerous. More frequently they are 
remittents, and when properly managed, y^ld readily to medicine. If 
tlte attendance of a judicious physician is early and constant, they are sel- 
doift fatal. Pleurisy and lung fevers sometimes prevail in the winter. 
Pulmonic complaints attended with cough and terminating in consump- 
lion, notwitlistandiiig the inconstancy of the weather, are uncommon. 
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There is no doubt, that increase of population and cultivation by draining 
stagnant waters, and removing tlie redundant vegetation, directly tends 
to increase tlie salubrity of u new country. In process of time tliispiust 
become a healtliy country. It cun not be accounted a sickly one at, pres- 
ent. Kxcept in deep bottoms, and unfavorable situations, the chances of 
life and health are as favorable here, as in most countries, which arc re- 
puted healthy. 

Scenery, Roads, ^r. The liills, f>r, as they are calhul, the Ozark 
mountains of the mine coiintiy, arc sufiicicntly precipitous and grand, .to 
add the sublimity oi'mouutnin scenery to the pro.‘<pec,t. lii the bottoms 
and along the mountain streams contrary to the common nssmiion in 
books, the soil has nnconimon fertility j and we Irmj not witnessed scenery 
of a character more solitary, wild and beautiful, lhan in the mine country. 
Along all the considerable wuttT courses there are those bluills, that in 
the ’western country mark the alluvial outline ofstrearns. In some ])laces, 
especially on the Upper Mississippi, they swell to high liills, which run 
out at right angles from the river, and sooin like mountainous waives of 
the* sea, suddenly arrested and tixed. Compared wuth the iiorlhern states, 
and these partial exception‘s aside, the hubilable p irt of Missmiri is one 
vast plain. We have alrcnuly described tbeprairii’s of i1k* west. All know, 
that the name is a Fiencli one, importing a meadow. 'riiose, who have 
not seen u jirairie may t^asily form a conception of one. Vet tlio gruiidost 
objects of nature wull nut evrite more surprize in the mind of a traveller 
from the Atluntie. stales, tlian llu; hrst view of a prairii'. Jtidiug day 
ufler day, through fon.sis, wiiere th(; small improvements jnadc in tlio 
wilderness scarcely inlcrrnpt tlieunbrokmi conlinuity of woods, lie opens 
at once upon the view of u boundless horizon. 1 le beholds out si retched 
under his eye a perfectly level plain, of the most soft and bcvjutifnl vor-> 
dure, covered with flowers of every sc(-nt and liuc. Here and there in 
the skills of the prairie.s, and often in their centre are clumjis of oaks pcc- 
caift and black walnuts disjiosed in forms so regular, and generally 
circular, as can not fail to till the eye of an admirer of the ancient style 
of gardening. He is unprepared for a view in such strong contrast with 
the dark and lontdy forests. It is impossible to convoy by description 
the impression, which tliese view's create. In the* vast prairies, or on the 
verge of the bluffs, that overlook tliem, taking into view the verdant 
ocean of grass, tlie vast rivers rolling their mighty masses of waters through 
the dark forests, the romantje hills stretching away in the distance; and 
here and there a cabin, or a house throwing up its column of smoke, and 
the cattle, horses and sheep, sleeping about it, tliis country furnishes 
jBf chanting landscapes for the pencil. 
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Thera are as 5x1 few roads, that arc wrought. Nature Ijas been more 
indulgent to this country, in this respect, than perhaps to any oilier. It 
is neither a boundless sandy plain, nor a tamo and level prairie j but a 
diversified surface of gentle hills and easy sloi>es. Wherever the current 
of passing lias marked a road, it is generally a good one. If a person in 
a carriage is dissatisfied with the beaten one, he selects one for himself, 
and can traved with ease, in most instances, through the untrodden forest. 
The roads are passable at all limes of the year; and seldom muddy more 
than two or three days in succession. Tliis circumstance eminently 
distinguislies this country from that on tiie Ohio. 

Minerals^ Fositils, The Rocky Mountains, wliich arc a continua- 
tion of the mineral mountains of New Mexico, so abundant in llie precious 
metals, probably contain them too. Travellers, who have ascended the 
Missouri to its .sources, say that gold dust is mingled with its sands, at 
the mouth of the Roche Jaune, or Yellow Slone. Fossil coal is found 
in great abunda^ice along the Missouri. It abounds near St. Charles and 
St. Louis. TJic extent of llic veins, and the <.pralityof lh(3 coal have not 
been much U?stcd. In a region so bare of wood, tliese internal provisions 
for that deficiency will one day bo thoroughly explored, and found to 
constitute one of its essential resources. Most beautiful specimens of 
plaster arc brought fnmi the Pialtc. Immense bodies of iron are found 
in Bellevue, on Big River and its waters, and in various jxiirils back of 
ITcrculanouin, and on the St. Francis and Black Rivers; and iron ore is 
indicated in all points of this state. Mangane.se, zinc, antimony, and 
cobalt are dug’along with lead ore in the load mines. Red and white 
chalk, flint, ochres of diirercnt colors, common salt, nitre, steatite, marl, 
plumbago, porphyry, jasper, chahu*doiiy, ponderous barytes, and pumice 
^.stone are found in the country. It is uflinned, tliat cinnaliar, or the red 
ores of mercuiy, arc found hero. Marble and blue lime stone abound; 
and the lime made fiorn it is of the best qualify. Porcelain day of the 
finest quality abounds near Cape Girardeau. Along the banks of*the 
Missouri, in many places, the bluffs are composed of thin, smooth, and 
perfectly regular strata of rock, apparently comi)Osed of iron and lime 
stone. They resemble slate, and it is believed would answer tlie same 
purpose for covering houses. The flint knobs are curiosities. They 
alx)und in the south-west part of (he state, and along the tapper Missis- 
sippi. They are frequently in the .shape of cones, ri.sing ?100 feet virith a 
base often less than a mile in diameter. Tliey arc composed of siliceous 
masses of stone, among which are fhousnnd.s of fecit or arrow stones, 
whi’ch serve the Indian.^ for gun flints. Pumice stones of the most beau- 
tiful specimens are often seen floating on the Missouri. TJie Indian pipe 
fStonc, so abundant on the river St. Peter, is said to be found in this state. 

3H 
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It is of a beautiful dark red color, and receives a j)olish equal to alabastet , 
Pyrito of cop|>er is found dis|)ersed over the country in various places. 
The river Cuinre was so named by the French, from supposing, ,that its 
banks abounded in cop{)er ore, Masses of pure, malleable* copper, 
weighing from three to ten pounds, arc shown as native curiosities. — 
8plcndid sj>ecimcns of crystal arc often discovered. 

But tlie mineral, for which this region is more particularly noted, is 
tliat of lead. Lead ore is dug in various parts of the state; and there is 
no doubt, but it may be found every where in a line of hills, reaching 
from the Illinois lead mines, near Rock River, quite acrt)ss the Missouri 
I’hese mines wdll more properly be described under the head of the 
state of Illinois. In speaking of the lead mines of Missouri, we shall 
confine ourselves to lliose which arc in the county of Washington and 
the region contiguous. This district extends nearly an hundred miles in 
length, and forty miles in width; tljough discoveries, as tliey are called, 
arc constantly making in the regions adjoining, in the one direction quite 
to the Missouri, and in the other to While River. But the principal 
diggings’ are included in an extent of fifteen miles in one direction and 
thirty in the other. The centre of this district is from 50 to TO miles 
soutlvwest from St. Louis, and little more than half that distance from 
Herculaneum on the Mississippi, and from 30 to 50 from St. Genevieve. 
The lead is principally wagoned from the mines to holli places, to ho 
thence transported down the Mississippi, and up the Ohio. A great 
number of wagons arc constantly employed in this occupation. This 
tract is abundantly watered by Big River and its branches. No part of 
tlie country west of the Mississippi is watered by a greater number of 
clear and full mountain streams. These streams are branches of Big 
River, which is itself one of tlie principal branches of the Mararnec. 
The hills, or mountains lie in alternate ridges. Some are sterile; and 
some have a rich and productive soil. The vallies between them are 
ainsost uniformly fertile. The declivity of one ridge is covered with 
masses of crystalized spar of every form and size. This is called ‘min- 
eral blossom.’ Most beautiful samples may be easily selected from this 
infinite variety. It is tlie custom not to dig where it lies on the surface. 
The ore is sought where this spar is found about two feet below the surface. 
The earth is of a bright colour between red and yellow, and the ore is 
generally found imbedded in rock and hard gravel. 

It is remarkable, tliat although a vast extent has been dug over, through 
all tliis district, nothing like a continued vein has yet been found. At a 
depllii^nearly 80 feet, to which Mr. Austin sunk a shafl, a vein was found, 
wSiBfc««Mncd to have more resemblance to those continued veins, or mat- 
of ore, wliere, tlie language of mineralogists, the ore is in situy 
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or in place. But tlio water came in upon this digging, and it was aban- 
doned. Of all tlie immense amounts of lead, that have been smelted 
here, the ore has hitherto been found in detached masses, mi in situ; and 
. apparently transported there by some inexplicable and prodigious changes 
that have changed the structure of the earth in all this region. These 
masses arc found with every degree of dip to the horizon, and from two 
to twenty feet below the surface. The opfjrative miners lease a certain 
tract of land, wliicli is staked out to them. They fall to digging upon tliis 
spot Sometimes a single man will dig a ton of ore in a day ,* and again 
lie will dig. a week witliout lighting upon a single pound. The digging 
itself is a species of gambling; and tJiere are few miners who arc not 
steadily addicted to this practice. Immorality is naturally inspired by 
the pursuit, so likr^ gambling itself; and by all ibat is seen, or felt in 
example. Few attempts have yet been made to mine uj)on scientific 
principles. Advciitiirers go ns fancy directs them. There are creeds of 
mineralogy peculiar to these wild people; and not a few believe implicitly 
in ()letoiiistn,or the liiystcries of tlic divining rod. Some, who have long 
resided here, and observed keenly, and noted the circumstances that 
usually accompany the finding of ore, have acqtiiretl a great fund of 
practical knowledge iijxin the subject. Discoveries are continually 
making, and the adventurers flock from one place to another, according 
as the fume of recent succe.ss has blazoned it. The names of the prin- 
cipal diggings are as follow: Barton, Sliihboleth, Lebaurn’s, Old Mines, 
Bryan’s, Pratt’s, Robbins’, Astraddle, I.ia Molte, a Joe, Renault’s, New 
Diggings, Liberty, Canon’s, Silver’s, A. Marlin, &c. The business of 
digging has increased, and diminished, many times, according to the 
changing circumstances of the country. Fifty diggings l^re occupied. 
/Something more than .‘1,000,000 i>ounds are annually smelted, giving 
employment to nearly 1,200 hands. The ore is principally of that class 
called galena, and is very rich, yielding from 75 to 80 per cent. Somucli 
lead rernain.s in the slag, that there are people who purchase it, to smelt 
it anew. A con.siderable portion of arsenic is driven from the lead while 
it ifsmelting. The fumes of tlie smelting masses of ore are poisonous; 
and cattle <lic from licking the slag that is thrown out. In digging the 
lead ore, zinc, calamine, and manganese are dug with it, and are thrown 
by as useless. Barytes is also common among the lead ore. Its great 
specific gravity, its whiteness, and susceptibility of being ground to an 
impalpable powder, render it a valiwible addition to white lead. The 
quality of the paint is supiwsed to l>e improved by the addition. The 
manufacture of red lead has been attempted. But the making of white 
lead, or even sheet lead has not been carried to any extent. Shot towers 
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ate ereclecl at Hcrciilaiieuin ajid at other places ; and ^rrcat quarrtities are 
exported. The miue country is remarkable for its salubrity, the number 
of its sites for water mills, the fertility of its soil, and the enterjmse of its 
farmers. No part of the country, west of the Mississippi, so earnestly . 
invites nianufactuics, especially those of lead. Those of iron have been 
commenced on a large scale. Those mines, if worked to the extent of 
which they are capable, would not only supply lead enough for the United 
Stales, but for the world. Tiio country where the diggings have been 
made*, exhibits a curious spectacle. Coarsemnd dilapidated air furnaces, 
immense piles of slags, and all the accompaniments of smedting, show 
in how many deserted places these operations have been p(?rformed. The 
earth thrown up in the diggings contains jMjrtions of oxided minerals, 
and acquires in the air a brilliant reddish hue; and the nurnhcrless excav- 
ations have the appearance of being graves for giants. It is an hundred 
years since the French began to dig lead ore in this region. Salt is made 
in large quantities at Boone’s Lick, near St. Genevieve, and Herculaneum. 

Rirers, I’liis state takes its name from the Missouri, which 
empties into the Mississippi on its eastern limit. This is by far the 
largest tributary of the Mississippi, bringing down more water than the 
Upper Mississippi itself. In fact, it is a longer river than the Mississippi, 
from its farthest source to the Mexican gulf. There are many circum- 
stances wdiich render it one of tlio most interesting rivers; and it is clearly 
the longest tributary stream on tiie globe. Many have thought that fiom 
its length, the amount of its waters, and the circumstance of its commu- 
nicating its own character, in every respect, to the Mississippi below the 
junction, it ought to have been considered the main river, and to have 
continued to'bear its own name to (he sea. In oppo.sition to tliis claim, 
we remark, that the valley of the Missouri seems, in the grand scale of ' 
conformation, to be secondary to tlic Mississippi. The Missouri has not 
the general direction of that river, which it joins nearly at right angles. 
The. valley of the Mississippi is wider than that of the Missouri, andtlie 
the river is broader. The course of the river, and the direction of the 
valley arc the same, above and below the junction of the Missouri. — 
From these, un<] many other considerations, the '•father of wateis’ seems 
fairly entitled to his name. 

The Missouri has a course of between 4 and 500 miles in this state, 
and the wliolc of the remainder in the territory of Missouri. It seems 
proper, therefore, that we should give a general description of tliis river, 
as belonging to this state. I is prodigious length of course, its uncommon 
turbidiiess, its impetuous and wild character, and the singular country 
dtrough which it runs, impart to it a natural grandeur belonging to the 
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tsublim^j. VVe have never crossed it, without experiencing a feeling of 
that ‘sort; nor without a stretch of the imagination, to trace it along its 
imme^^se distances, through its distant regions to the lonely and stupen- 
dous mountains from which it springs. 

It rises In the Rocky Mountains, nearly in the same parallel with the 
Mississippi. Tlie most authentic information of the sources of this 
mighty river, is from its first intrepid American discoverers, Lewis and 
Clarke. What may properly be called tJie Missouri, seems to be formed 
by three considerable branches, which unite not far from tlie bases of the 
principal ranges of tlic mountains. To the northern they gave the name 
of Jelferson, to the middle, Gallatin, and to the southern, Madison. — 
Each of these branches fork again into a number of small mountain 
streams. It is but a short di.sfance from some of these to tiio head waters 
of the Columbia, on the other side of the mountains. A person may 
drink from the spring sources of each, without travelling more than a 
mile. After this junction, the river continues a considerable distance to 
be still a foaming mountain torrent. It then spreads into a broad and 
comparatively gentle stream full of islands. Precipitous peaks of black- 
ish rock frow'n over the river, in perpendicular elevations of 1,000 feel. 
The mountains, whose bases it sw^ceps, arc covered with terebinthines, 
such us pines, cedars, and firs; and mountain sheep are seen bounding on 
llieir summits, wdiere they are apparently inaccessible. In tliis dis- 
tance the mountains have an aspect of inexpressible loneliness and 
grandeur. 

The river then becomes almost a continued cataract for a distance of 
about 17 miles. In Oiis distance its perpendicular descent^is 302 feel. 
The first fall is 08 feet; the second, 19; the third, 47; the fourth 26. 
.It continues rapid for a long distance beyond. Not far below these falls, 
enters Maria’s River from the nortli. This is a very considerable stream. 
8till farther down on the opposite side, enter Dearborn and Fancy, each 
about 150 yards wade. Manoles 100, Big Horn 100, Muscle Shell ll)0, 
Big Dry 400, Dry 100, Porcupine 112; all these enter from the south 
side. Below these enters tlic Rocho Jaune or Yellow Stone, probably 
the largest tributary of the Missouri. It rises in the some ranges of 
mountains with the main river, and has many points of resemblance to it. 
It enters from the south by a moulli 850 yards wide. It is a broad, 
deep, and sweeping river; and at its junction appears tlie largest of the 
two. Its course is commonly calculated at 1^00 miles. But the sizes 
and lengths of all these tributaries are probably overrated. Its shores, 
for along distance above its entrance, are heavily timbered, and its 
bottoms wide, and of the finest soil. Its entrance is deemed to be 1,880 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri; and was selected by tlie govern- 
ment, as an eligible situation for a military post, and an extensive settle- 
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menl. While hears, elk, and monntain sheep are the principal aniirials 
seen along this part of the river. 

At the poiiil of junction with the Vollow Stone, tlie Missouri has wide 
and fine bottoms. Unfortunately, its banks are for the most part destitute 
of timber, and this for a long series of years will prevent its capacity for 
habitancy. White earth river from the north is a small stream. Goose 
Kiver, 300 yards wide, comes in from the soutli side. Little PTlissoiiri is 
shallow and rapid, and is about 130 yards wide. Knife River comes in 
from the south side, just above the Mandan villages. Cannon ])all River 
enters from the south side, and is 140 yards wide. Wiimi])OTiJiu, south 
side, Sewarserna, south side. Chienne is represented to be beatable 
nearly 800 miles, and enters from the south side, by a mouth 400 yards 
wide; Tyber’s River enters from the same side. White River, hoa table 
600 miles south side, is a very beautiful stream, and hns a mouth 300 
yards wide. Poncas, south side. Qui-Conrre, a fine stream with a 
short course, soutli side, and Riviere, a Jaqiii\ a noted n^sort for traders 
and trappers; Wliite Btonc; Big 8ioux, and Floyd’s Rivers. La Platte 
enters from the south, and has a longer course, than any otlierriviir of the 
Missouri. It rises in the same ranges of mountains with the yiareiil 
stream, and measured by its meanders, is supposed to have a course of 
2,000 miles, before it joins that river. It is nearly a mile in width as its 
entrance ; but is, at its name imports shallow, and not boatable except at 
its highest flood. Nodawa, north side. Little Platte north side. Kansas, 
is a large tributary from the south, lias a course of 1,200 miles; and is 
boatable most of the distance. Blue Water, and two or three small stmams 
below, come jn on the soutli side. Grand river is a large, long and deep 
stream, boatable for a great distance, and enters on the north side. The 
Charatons, come in on the same side. The La Mine enters on tlie south' 
side. Bonne Femme and Manitou, enter on the north side, and Salt river 
on the south. 

"I’he Osage, which enters on thti south side, is a largo, and very impor- 
tant stream of the Missouri, boatable 660 miles, and interlocks with the 
waters of the Arkansas. Three or four inconsiderable streams enter on 
the opposite side, as Miry, Otter and Cedar rivers. On the south side en- 
ters the Gasconade, boatable for sixty-six miles, and is important for hav- 
ing on its banks extensive pine forests, from which the great supply of 
plank and timber, of that kind is brought to St. Charles and St. Louis. 
On the south side, below tlrtj Gasconade are a numlier of inconsidemble 
rivers, as Bufiklo, St. John’s, Wood River, and Bonhomme; and on tlie 
other side, the Charette, Femme Osage, and one or two other siK^.11 
branches, before it precipitates itself into the Mississippi. 

The bottoms of this river have a character, very distinguishable from 
those of the Upper Missisippi. They are higher not so wet, more sandy 
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\Vilh trees which are not so large, but taller and slraighter. Its alluvions 
something narrower; that is to say, having for the first five iiundred 
miles a medial width of somctliing more than four miles. Its blufis, 
like those of the other river, are generally lime stone, but not so perpen- 
dicular; and have more tendency to run into the mamclU form. The 
bottoms abound with deer, turkeys and small game., The river seldom 
overflows any part of its hanks, in this distance. It is little inclined to be 
swampy. There are mucJi fewer lakes, bayous, and small ponds, than 
along the Mississippi. Prairies are scarcely seen on the banks of the 
river, within the distance of the first four hundred miles of its course, 
"rhey are heavily timliered, and yet from the soflness of tlie wood, easily 
cleared. TJio water, though uncommonly turbid with a whitish earth, 
wliich it holds in suspension, soon and easily settles, and is then remark- 
ably pure, pleasant and healthy. The river is so rapid and sweeping in 
its course, and its bed is composed of such masses of sand, that it is con- 
tinually shifting its sand bars. A chart of tlic river, as it runs this year, 
gives little ground for calculation in navigating it the next. It has nu- 
merous islands, and generally near them is tlio most difficult to be stem- 
med. Still more than the Mississippi below its mouth, it tears up in one 
place, and deposits in another; and makes more powerful and frequent 
cdianges in its channel, than any other western river. 

Its bottoms are considerably settled for a distance of four hundred 
miles above its mouth. That of Charaton is tiie highest compact settle- 
ment. But the largest and most i)opulous settlement in fJie state is that 
called Boone’s Lick or Franklin county. Indeed, there are American 
settlers, here and there, on tlu; bottoms, above Platte, and far beyond the 
limits of the slate of Missouri. Above the Platte the opdn and prairie 
oharacter of the country begins to dovelopc. The prairies come quite in 
to the banks of tlie river; and stretch from it indefinitely, in naked grass 
plains, where the traveller may w.ander for days, without seeing either 
wood or water. The ‘ Council Bluffs’ are an important military station, 
about six hundred miles up the Missouri. Beyond this point commen- 
ces a country of great interest and grandeur and denominated, by way of 
eminence, the Upj^er Missouri. The country is composed of vast and al- 
most boundless grass plains, through which stretch the Platte, the Yellow 
Stone, and the other rivers of this ocean of grass. The savages of this 
region have a peculiar physiognomy and modes of life. It is a country, 
where commence new tribes of plants. It is^the home of buffaloes, elk, 
white bears, antelopes and mountain sheep. Sometimes the river washes 
th^ases of the dark hill of u friable and crumbling soil. Here are found, 
a^^ewLs and Clark, and otlicr respectable travellers relate, large and sin- 
gular petrifactions, both animal and vegetable. On the top of one of 
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these hills they found the petrified skeleton of a huge fish, forty five feet 
in length. The herds of the gregarious animals, particularly the buffaloes, 
are innumerable. Such is the general character of tlic country, until we 
come in contact with tlie spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 

As fill as the limits of the state, this river is capable of supporting a 
dense population, for a considerable distance from its banks. Above 
those limits it is generally too destitute of wood, to l)ecomc habitable by 
any other people, tlian hunters and shepherds. All the great tributaries 
of this river are copies, more, or less exact, of the parent stream. One 
general remark applies to the whole country. The rivers have narrow 
margins of fertility. The country as it recedes from the river, becomes 
more and more arid, sandy and destitute of water, until if approximates 
in character tlie sandy deserts of Arabia. 

The Osage, is one of the principal tributaries of the Missouri in this 
stale. It comes in on the south side of tlie Missouri, one hundred and 
thirty miles above its junction with the Mississippi. At its mouth it is 
nearly four hundred yards wide. Its general course is from soutli to 
north; and the best cotton country in the state of Mis.souri is on its head 
waters. Its principal branches are Mary’s, Big Bone, Yungar, Botatoe, 
and Grand Fork rivers. Y^ungar is nearly as large, as the parent stream; 
and is navigable for small crafls, except at its grand cascade;, for nearly 
an hundred miles. The cascade is a great cataract of ninety feet fall. 
When the river is full, the roar is heard far through the desert. It is a fine 
country, through which the rh'er runs. The hanks are timbered, and 
abound with game, particularly bears. An interesting missionary station 
is situated on its waters. This station is under the care of the ‘ Ameri* 
can Board of Foreign Missions,’ and has many Indian children in its 
school; and it is in a flourishing condition. The Maraniec is a beautiful 
river, which runs through the mineral region, and enters the Mississippi 
eighteen miles below St. Louis. It is between two and three hundred 
yards wide at its mouth; and beatable in lime of high waters 200 miles. 
Big river, Bourbon, and Negro Fork are lirancbcs of this river, which in 
tlieir turn are fed by numerous mountain streams. Bonhomme i.s an in- 
considerable stream, and enters the Missouri twenty-eight miles above its 
mouth. Wc have already named the Gasconade, so important to this 
country from the supplies of pine plank and lumber, with which it fur- 
nishes the country below it. There is a great number of considerable 
streams, which enters tlie Missouri and tlie Mississippi from the south, 
whose names we have already mentioned. The principal are the swash- 
ing, Gabourie, Saline and Apple Creek. St Francis and White l^ver 
witli their numerous branches rise in this state. Above St. Louis on the 
tjastern limits of the state, a number of considerable rivers enter tlie 
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Upper Mississippi, as Dardeimc, Cuivre, Salt River, and Two Rivers, — 
Npf tbcse, Salt River is tlie most considerable, having a boatable course of 
40 or 50 miles. This river watera as fine a tract of country as any in the 
. state. The lands are also excellent about Two Rivers. There are fifty 
* other streamy in the state that, in the winter carry considerable water, and 
in summer become dry. This circumstance, common to the amsdler 
streams over all the west, is peculiarly so here, where the intense ardor of 
the summer’s sun, the sandy nature of the soil, the unfrequency of sum- 
mer rains, tlie dr 5 mess of llie atmosphere and the untimbered and open face of 
the country, all conspire to dry up all streams, but those that are supplied 
by perennial* spring^?, or by continued ranges of high hills. From this 
cause, and from the levelncss of the general face of the country, mill 
seats, commanding a lasting water power, are uncommon. It is well 
known, that w’cslora husbandmen universally prefer a spring to a well, 
wlier€i they can obtain the one or tJie other. It is considered an essential 
requisite, in the capability of a tract of land to lie .settled, that it should 
liave a spring on it. Tliere arc, however, large tracts of the richest land 
in this state so level, as to l>e incapable of springs; and here the farmers 
are obligtid to resort to wells. 

Game, S^c. The hunter will find in no country a finer field for his 
l>ursui(.s. in the unsettled parts bears are still sufficiently common to be 
iiuntetl, as an employment. The oil of the bear is an article of extensive 
culinary ust*. Dc'or arc, in some places, almost as numerous as the do- 
mestic cattle. Wild turkeys furni.sh admirable sport to the gunner. In 
the last of autumn and the first of winter, prairie hens are seen in flocks. 
Partridges arc liccpicnt all the year. Squirrels, ground-hogs, wood-chucks, 
and raccoons abound. Wolves, panthers, and wild cats are b^ittoo com- 
mon. In all the c.onsidcrablc rivers fish arc abundant. But they are 
generally largo, coarse, and of an inferior quality. 

CMef Towns, St. Ucuis is the commercial capital of Missouri, and 
the largest town we.st of the Mississippi. It is situated IB miles below 
the moutli of liio Missouri, between IJO and 40 below the mouth of 
Illinois, and nearly 200 above the mouth of the Ohio. Nature seldom 
ofii‘rs a more delightful site for a town. In many respects, it resembles 
that of Albany in New' Ycirk. It is on a kind of se^sond bottom, that 
rises gently from the water to a second bank. The ascent to this is not 
at all precipitous. Having surmounted tliis bank, an extensive plain 
opens to view. In the immediate vicinity of the town, this plain is cov- 
ered with bushes and shrub oaks. Beyond is afc extensive belt of grassy 
plain^Qj^naked prairie. The timber within nine or ten miles has been ctit 
fuel. In summer tliccye reposes with pleasure ujwm this sweep 
of verdure, bounded on the verge of the horizon with forests. But in 
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winter the prospect is bleak and desolate. The eye always dwells with 
delight upon the level bottom and the noble forest upon the opposite 
shorn of the river. In 1814 there were but few American houses in the 
place. There were a few stone bouses covered with plaster. The cir- 
cular stone forts beyond the town, white with plaster, and llie hoarxness 
of age, together wiUi the whiteness of the houses in general, from the 
French faahinn of annual white-washing, gave the town a lomantic and 
imposing appearance, when seen from a distance. With the exception of 
two or three aristocratic establishments, when contemplated near at hand, 
the houses were mean, frail, and uncomfortable establishments. The 
streets were narrow and dirty, and it was in fact a disagreeable town — 
A new impulse was given to the town by American laws, enterprize and 
occupancy. Most of the houses that have been added within the last ten 
years, have been of brick or stone. Some of the public buildings are 
handsome. TJiero are two respectable proteslant churdlies. The catholic 
cathedral was intended to be a magnificent structure. It is not yet com- 
{detbd. A spacious town house is a great ornament to the city. The town 
has extended itself along tlie hill, and some of the best hou.scs are on that 
delightful elevation. The houses, in 1820, were reckoned at more than 
600. By the census of 1830 it contained 2,503 free males; 1,889 free 
females; 1,668 slaves; 287 free persons of color. Total 6,094. The 
town was then stationary, or perhaps retrograde. But since that time the 
lead business has lieen reanimated by a protecting duty upon foreign lead. 
The fur trade has received a new impulse. The town has recovered from 
the shock caused by the failure of its Banks. It has at present a branch 
of the United Slates Bank. A healthy circulation has been restored, 
and the to^^n is now rapidly increasing in business and population. In 
the year 1818, 100 houses were added to the place. The principal street 
is more than a mde in lengtli. Three or four gazettes are printed here. 
There is an Academy, a Catholic seminary, and a number of respectable 
schools. The French have communicated to the people a taste for gar- 
dening; and there are a number of very handsome gardens in and about 
the town. Very few towns in the United States, or the world, have a 
more mixed population. Among the original inhabitants, there is no in- 
coneiderable sprinkling of Indian blood. The American population 
predominates over the French ; and is made up of immigrants from all 
the states. It is a central point in tlie Mississippi valley for immigrants, 
and adventurers of every character. Making due allowance for this cir- 
cumstance, the people art generally quiet and descent in their manners. 
Many adventurers come here, and find themselves in a position t 9 ,claim 
a standing in society, wliicli they have not been accustomed to 

the occasions for broils, from supposed neglect, contempt, or 
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of character are numerous; and fatal vencontres, denominated 
k'^afimrs of honor,’ are a bloody stain upod the character of the jdace*— 
There is a Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Catholic Society in the 
town; apd the institutions oT religion are beginning to have considerable 
effect upon the manners and moral character of the people. Whoever 
observes the position of this town on the map, will sec, ^Hat it i& very 
favorably situated to become a town of supply of merchandise to a vast 
tract of country. In tlie centre of tlie Mississippi valley, commanding 
the tyade of tiie Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, and the Illinois, tl^ 
capital of a very extensive fur trade, and the depot for as rich hsadmines 
as are in the world, it must necessarily become a large town. It has one 
obvious advantage over any town on the Ohio. Steam boats can cothe 
to St. Louis from New Orleans, at the lowest stage's of tlie water. It is 
very common for travellers from the Atlantic country, who are bound in 
the autumn to New ( )rlcans, to take passage from Cincinnati across the 
country to St. Louis, in order to avail themselves of the advantage of a 
direct passage to New Orleans in a steam boat. The lowness of Ae 
water in the Ohio, and tJie difficulty of passing over the falls at Louisville, 
I'cndcr a dinjct steam boat passage from Cincimiati to New Orleans, at 
that season of the year, an uncommon occurrence. A great number of 
keel boats, and river crafts of all descriptions, bound to all points of the 
boatable waters of the Mississip])i, arc seen at all seasons lying in the 
harbor at St. Louis. Miners, trappers, liunters, adventurers, immigrants, 
and people of all characters and languages, with all kinds of views and 
objects, meet Ijcre, and iu pursuit of their various projects, scatter hence to 
the remotest points of tlie valley. The moral character of this town, so 
rapidly approaching the rank and consequence of a city, jiP rising. It 
still farnislics a temporary home to desperate and abandoned characters, 
who liojie, iu crossing the Mississippi, to fly beyond law and conscience. 
The character of the permanent inhabitants is respectable. Good regu- 
lations of every sort are advancing. The Sabbath is respected; and a 
wholesome police is establishing. Such a stream of immigrants is con- 
tinually pouring in, and the people have so learned the habit of distrust, 
that hospitality to strangers is not a characteristic of the people. 

St. Genevieve is situated at the upper extremity of a beautiful alluvial 
prairie, about a mile west of the Mississippi. It is built on the Gabourie, a 
small creek which is occasionally boatable. The town contains a Catholic 
church, some neat French houses, a great many indifferent ones and but few 
American establishments. The situation of tUe village is happy, Muclt 
lea^ji^rought hero for exportation; and yet the town does not appear to 
not possessing more inhabitants than it did 30 years ago. The 
jiresent number is about 1,500. The prairie below the town is of extreme 





fertility, containing 6,00() acres, fenced and cultivated in common. .On 
the hill, west of the town, is a handsome building erected for an academy 
From tliia place fs a magnificent view of the village, the bhifis above, the 
prairie below, and the Mississippi sweeping along in (he distance. The 
Catliolic worship is the prevailing ouej and the inhabitants ai;e principajlj 
French. 

Jackson, the county town of Cape Girardeau county, twelve miles 
west of the Mississippi, is a respectable village, containing KX) houses 
some of them handsomely built of brick. It is in the centre of one o 
the most populous and thriving counties in the stale. 

Cape Girardeau is on a beautiful blufi’ on the Mississippi, 50 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio. It has a fine harbor for boats, and com 
mands a noble view of the river above and below. It exhibits symptoms 
of decay. About this town, tliat beautiful tree, called yellow pc'plar, o: 
tulip^era hriodendron, attains its utmost devclopemcnt. l*otosi is the 
county town of Washington, and the centre of the mine district. It if 
situated in a pleasant valley, surrounded by hills, 0.5 miles south- wes' 
from St. Louis, and 45 west from St. Genevieve. St. Michael is an oh 
French village among the mines. There are a lumihcr of other small 
villages in the mine district. Ifbrculaneurn is situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, 30 miles l^eJow 8t. Louis, on a Tiarrow alluvial plain, 
hemmed in on all sides, but the river, by high and romanlici blulfs, ren- 
dered still more imposing by a number of shot towers placed on theii 
summits. This is tlie chief place of deposit for the lead of the lead mines. 
New Madrid is situated on tlie Mississippi, 50 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio. This small village was once much more considerable than it now 
is. It is m^'raorable for the romantic history of its origin undor General 
Morgan in the times of the Spanish regime, and for the terrible eartii- 
quakes which it experienced in 181 1 and 1812. These earthquakes were 
more severe titan any on the records of our part of the continent. 'Fhe 
western country was shook in every direction. Thousands of acres were 
sank, and multitudes of lakes and ponds were created. The churcli 
yard of this village, with all its sleeping tenants, was precipitated into 
the river. The trees lashed together, were thrown down, or benfe in 
every direction. The eartli burst, in what were called sand blows, — 
Earth, sand, and water were thrown up to great lieights in the air. The 
river was dammed up, and flowed backwards. Birds descended from the 
air, and took shelter in the bosoms of people that were passing. The 
whole country was inundated. A great number of boats, passing on the 
rivea-, were sunk. One or two, that were fastened to islands, «unk 
with the islands. The country was but sparsely peopled, and moSttn 
the buildings, fortunately, were cabins, or of logs,* and from them cir- 
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ttumstances, few people j>eriaiied. No country can recount a history of 
earthquakes, attended with more terrific circumstances of commotion in 
the elements, and tlireatening more exterminating war with man and 
naturq, than tliis. The tliriving country about this village was desolated ; 
and as the earthquakes continued in gentler shocks, and have not ceased 
even to this lime, there seemed to be good reason for abandoning the 
country. The people are becoming more assured witli respect to tho 
future, and New Madrid is gradually emerging from its prostration. 

.There is a large an*d fine tract of alluvial and prairie country l\^ack of 
this village. The Big Prairie, about twelve miles distant, is a charming 
spot for fanners. But from the number of lakes, created by tlie earth- 
quakes, and from the extent of the swampy and inundated country in its 
vicinify, the country about New Madrid has the reputation of being un- 
healthy. A bayou, that enters the river just above the village, creates a 
great eddy and an admirable harbor; and New Madrid, is next to Natchez, 
tJie most noted landing place for boats on the Mississippi above N. Orleans. 

f?f. Charles on the Missouri is a pleasant village of about l,!i300inhah- 
iKants. There is one long street, on which are a number of handsome 
brick buildings. It is situated twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Miissouri, and the same distance north-west of St. Louis. The banks l)e- 
twt'cn the village and the river are of .solid lime stone; and above the 
village we ascend by a moderate acclivity to a beautiful plateau of great ex- 
tent. These bluffs command a noble view of tlie Missouri and its islands. 
Back of the village is a largo extent of level country, covered with liazlo 
copses, yielding abundance of wild hops, grapes and prairie plums. Two 
miles below the town, opens the beautiful Point Prairie. We know of no 
place in tlie western country, that has a more interesting country adjoin- 
ing it, than this village. There is a proleslant and a catholic church 
here. It was for a number of yeans the political metropolis of the state. 
7'horc are fine farms in the vicinity, and the inhahitants arc noted for 
iJieir solwr and orderly habits. About one third of them arc Frejicli. 
Caronclclet is a small French village, six miles below St. Louis. Many 
of the garden vegetables, sold in St. Louis market, are raised here. Troy 
Louisianaville and Petersburg are small villages on the Upper Mississippi 
and its waters. Jefferson, a new town above the mouth of the Osage on 
tiie south side of the Missouri, since the seat of government was removed 
there, has become the position of the public buildings; but not being a 
fortunate selection, has not greatly prospered. Franklin is situated on 
the north bank of the Missouri, 150 miles by land above St. Louis, and 
nmm^ifmn 200 by the river. It is estimated to contain over 200 houses; 

about one thousand two hundred inhabitants. It is surrounded 
by the largest body of rich land in tlie state; and is the centre 
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of a populous region of rich and respectable farmers. Boonville, opposite 
Franklin, on the other side of the Missouri, was originally settled by 
Col. Boone, the patriarch of Kentucky. Charalon is a small village at 
the mouth of a river of the same name. Bluffton is a village upon the 
same side of the river, and still higher on it, being in fact, but a litllo dis- 
tance within the western territorial limits of the state. 

Cmstltvtion, Laws, S;c. This slate adopted her constitution, and was 
admitted into the union in 1820. In its general features it resembles 
tliose of the other states. The senators arc elected for four years, 4 nd 
the representatives for two. The governor is elected for four years. 
The judiciary is vested in a supreme court, a chancellor’s court, and cir- 
cuit, and other subordinate courts, the judges of which hold llieir offices, 
during good behaviour. Every free citizen, who has resided a year in 
the state, and the last three months preceding the election, in the dis- 
trict, is entitled to his vote in that district. It is well knowm, tJrat the 
article which allowed slavery, in the couslitution, was long and bitterly 
contested in the national legislature. 

Manners, The same provisions are made for education, as in 

most of the other western states. In the to\vns and villages there arc 
respectable sclrools; and the people generally arc impressed with the 
importance and necessity of educating their children. Bui there are 
too many rude and ignorant people here, as in all the w(?stern country, 
who affirm that they have been enabled to go tJirough life comfortably, 
without education; and that their children are as able to do so, as they 
were. There are schools, dignified with the name of academies, in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. The Catholics have two or three eslahlish- 
ments of reli^ous, who receive young ladies lor instruction. There is a 
theological school of some distinction in the barrens below St. (Senevieve 
for the preparation of Catholic clcres for the ministry. In St. Louis society 
exhibits tlie same aspect as in otJjcr towns of a like size in the United 
StEktes. It must be admitted that in tlte interior there is a jierceptible 
shade of the roughness of people, wdjo are far removed from the bosom 
of society. The roughness of the backwoodsmen is often, however, 
accompanied with an open hospitality, an Jioriest shnplicity, a genuine 
kindness of heart, which render a residence among them cjuite as pleasant, 
as in those regions, wbeie observance, and public of)inion have created a 
greater degree of apparent refinement. It might be expected, that a 
country almost boundless, with few barriers of law, or local limits of 
habitancy and property, an* extent of nearly 1,000 leagues towards the 
Western Sea, would be the natural resort of wild and adventurous 
whose object w^as, as they often express it, to fiy ‘beyond Sabbath*'* 

00 in fact. But there is more order and quietness, regulated society, and 
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correct public opinion, than in such a state of tilings we should have a 
light to expect. There is an increasing number of religious societies, 
among which tiie Metliodisia are the most numerous. The Presbyterians 
and Baptists have also many congregations and churches. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians are making considerable progress. The French and 
Irisli people are for the most part Catholics. The number of Catholic 
congregations, probably, exceeds that of any particular denomination of 
the Protestants. The spirit of religious tolerance prevails to an excellent 
degree. Neighbors and relatives worship in churches of different de- 
nominations, without disturbing the intercourse of common life. 

The Prench of this country have their characteristic national manners, 
and are tlie same gay and happy people. Those among them, that have 
standing, wealth, and education, show no other differences of character 
from the same classes of other nations, except such as result from their 
national toinperament and manners. The poorer French have an unique 
and peculiar character. They were born in tlie woods, or at least far 
from society. They have been accustomed from infancy rather to the 
life of huntsmen, trappers, and boatmen, than of husbandmen. They 
generally make indifferent farmers. Their cabin indeed shows well at a 
distance; and the mud daubing is carefully white washed. They have 
gardens neatly laid out, and kept clean of weeds. Beyond this tlie es- 
tablishments of tiic prtits jHipsam are generally sterile and comfortless. 
Their ancestors were accustomed to continual intercourse witli the savages, 
and in habits of travelling many hundred leagues from their habitations 
in canoes, or on the banks of the streams, to hunt, procure furs and honey, 
or to traffic with the Indians. They were accustomed to the prompt and 
despotic mandate of a commandant. They were preparqji to entertain 
but very inadequate ideas of the inestimable value of the mild, but pro- 
tracted dispensation of justice in our courts. They regarded our laws 
as a bottomless gulf; and had, for a long time after they came under our 
government, a salutary dread of a proeex, which had a happy influence, 
to deter them from litigation. Familiarity witii our decisions has gradu- 
ally lessened this dread; and wlien they once acquire a passion for litiga- 
tion, they are more keen in pursuit of their object, than the Americans. 
It is an unpleasant reflection, that while we have given them political 
consideration, and learned tliem ihe value of land, and the necessity of 
cultivation, the comforts of municipal life, and the importance of educa- 
tion, we have also communicated to them a passion for litigation, and a 
fondness for ardent spirits. TJiey arc intenharrying and amalgamating 
with^ ! Anglo-Americans. But even yet, on entering a village, com- 
of equal divisions of French and American population, the French 
are seen, as a distinct people, by their stature, gait, complexion, houses, 
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and the apj)earancc of Uieir children. They are smaller in slaturc,* 
have a diflfeient costume, walk quickety have more meagre forms, and 
mom ttmned and sallow complexions. They bow with more grace — are 
more duent in conversation, and these are almost universal traits. / The 
Kentuckian, w^ho lives beside them, is heavier, has a rounder and fuller 
face, a more clear and ruddy complexion, bows less gracefully, or perhaps 
not at all. He pays no compliments. But we place greater reliance 
upon his word and the sincerity of his friendship. The wives of 
the Frencli of this ebss are accustomed to more drudgery and subims- 
sion, than those of their American ndglibors, and tliere is a much nearer 
assimilation to Indian tlioughts and habits, than there is in our people. 
Tiiey are slow in adopting our improvements in dress, agriculture, and 
all that concerns tbeir domestic establishment. They are strongly at- 
tached to the ways of their forefathers; and are generally bigotted Catii- 
olics. They have tlie national gaitte du twttr, the French enviable 
cheerfulness under all circumstances. They arc generally lemperatcand 
sober; and from their manner of life better calculated to endure the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, thSn the Americans. They support the vicissi * 
tildes of climate lietter; and are not so mucii exposed to diseases of the 
country. They make excellent boatsraen, huntsmen, and courcurs du 
hois, Tlieir fondness for conversation and traccascrie prevents tlieir 
Jiving in detached and solitary houses, like tlie Americans, and they gen- 
erally fix themselves in compact villages. 

Tiio Catholic worship has the same hold of their atfeclions, which it 
had of the Imarts of their forofatliers, two centuries ago. Their venera- 
tion for their priests is unlimited; and the latter dare rely upon a credu 
lily, which, ii?. other Catholic countries, has long since passed away. — 
For instance, they had, not many years since, pro<;essions to pray the 
Mississippi down, when it threatened a de.soiating inundation, and to 
banish the locusts by the intercession of tlic saints. So finnly are they 
fixed in their religious opinions, that they arc apt to regard protesiant 
efforts to convert tliem, not as arrogant only, but impious. To all attempts 
which protestant missionaries haVe made, to change them to our faith, 
they find a reply, but loo unanswerable, in the dissipated and immoral 
life of their protestant neighbors. 

History. The general annals of Upper Louisiana have already been 
given. St. Louis was founded in 1764, by Pierre Laclade, Maxan and 
company. The principal inhabitants were from Canada. It was con- 
ceived to be a favorable poiVit fot concentrating the fur and Indian trade 
of the upper and lower Missouri and Mississippi. Among tlie fii^^^and 
most respectable settlers, was M. Choteau, a name still respectable in Inc.* 
country. In 1776, this village received a large accession of inhabitants 
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frontt the opposite shore of the Mississippi, of people, who pr^fenedi the 
rej^me of Spain to England. Hunting, trapping, and ttadtng with the 
Indians, was tlie gi^at business of the country. Spain expended great 
sums ctf money in the country, and drew little or notliing fbom 
Those who.chose to immigrate there, could obtain a settlement iright of 
640 acres for a trifling douceur to tlie commandant, and, provided they 
yielded a decent observance to the existing institutions of the country, 
the Spanish yoke sat very lightly on their shoulders. There were few 
countries in which the people lived more happily, and to their own minds, 
than this, until the attack from Michilimackinack, called in the annals of 
French tradition, Vaimee du coup. After that attack, St. Louis was for- 
tifled with those circular stone bastions, that at present give the town 
such a picturesque appearance in the distance. From St. Louis the 
French hive swarmed to Carondelet, St. Ferdinand, St. Charles, Mine a 
Burton, St. Michael’s, Cote sans dessein, and French trading and hunting 
establishments were made almost to the bases of the Rocky Mountains. 
Tlie country continued gradually to settle, until, os has been related, it 
passed under the American government. The proudest eulogium that ever 
was uttered upon that government, was the immediate rise in the value of 
lands, consequent upon this transaction. French jxiople, who were in the 
habit of complaining of this transfer, and of our laws, were not the 
less willing to take advantage of the immediate and triple value, which 
their lands acquired. The settlement rights, which had been acquired 
under the Spanish regime almost for asking, became at once a competent 
fortune to their owners. Immigration was discouraged by the sickly sea- 
son of 1811, commonly called the ‘year of waters.’ The late war, too, 
effectually repressed the increase of the country. Many settlements, as 
tltot of Boone’s Lick, and Salt River were broken up. The French seemed 
in many instances rather disposed to take part with the Indians. But in 
the progress of the war, the indiscriminate savage appetite for slaughter 
finally impelled the savages to commit murders in the French villages; and 
this circumstance induced a hearty co-operation with the other population 
in punishing savage aggressions. There had been a great number of 
murders committed upon the inhabitants of the remote and unprotected 
settlements. A considerable force, denominated ‘rangers,’ was raised in 
the territory. They marched promptly into the Indian country, and 
conducted gallantly ; and although they had few opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves, by coming in actual contact with the enemy, this ex- 
pedition had a great effi)ct in awciiig and reproving the savage marauders 
on thefipan tiers. 

jjj^Selide of immigration, which had been arrested during the war, set 
with greater strength towards this country, on tlie return of peace. The 
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yiftaa of immigninte was ccmstantly accumulatii^, untir iiie y«ar 
when it seems to have reached its he^ht. An hundred persons have been 
numbered in a day passing through St. Charles, either to Boone’s tick, or 
Salt River. 

Up to this time the march of improvement in Missouri was rapid. The 
&ce of the country was visibly changing under the eye. St, Louis was 
built up with houses, which would not have disgraced Philadelphia. St. 
Charles, and the villages generally, began to be re-built of brick. Fine 
houses arose in the country. Tread mills and steam mills were erected. 
Schools were established ; and important manufactories were either com- 
menced, or in prospect. The rage for speculation in lands became a 
manioy which affected the country. The militia made progress in organi- 
zation, The population was supposed to amount to 00,000. 

A sudden change, operating re-action with more or less force through 
the whole United States was visible here about the year 1817 ; and went 
on increasing four or five years. It resulted from the sudden reduction 
of prices in the Atlantic country; the pressure of the times; and the 
sudden failure of the numerous Banks of the western countrj'. 

There was, probably, no part of the United States more severely pressed 
than Missouri and Illinois. Improvements of every sort not only came to 
a dead pause; but seemed to retrograde. A great number of immigrants 
had been sick, on removing to this new climate. Clotlies, and those gro- 
ceries, that from habitual use, had become necessaries, c^uld not be pro- 
cured, Even wealthy people felt the distress of the times; for there was 
not sufficient money to keep up a circulating medium. They falsely im- 
puted these evils of circumstances and the times to this particular section 
of the country. Many of them packed up their moveables; collected 
their cattle; left their farms unsold; and returned to the countries whence 
they had emigrated. 

Others deemed, that a part of these evils resulted from their being in a 
territorial government. It appeared by the census, tliat the state had 
more inhabitants than were required by the Constitution, to form a state. 
Delegates were accordingly chosen, in 1819, for this purpose. The great 
object in the canvass, that preceded the election, was to prevent any per- 
son from being returned, who was adverse to its becoming a slave-holding 
state. The slave question was discussed with an asperity, that might 
naturally be e.xpected to result from the character of the inhabitants, and 
the magnitude of the interests involved in the question. By a very large 
majority, the allowance to hold slaves was incorporated in the provisions 
of the Constitution. It also contained an article interdicting ministers of 
the go^el ftom being eligible to any office in the state. 
repeat, that the asi)erity with which the slave question was discussed wSST 
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trwferred to the national legislature, and was canvassed there with more 
bitterness, than even here. But the provision finally prevailed, and this 
state wa? admitted, in 1820, into the Union, with the privilege of holding 
®lav©8. 

No political event of a striking character has since occurred. This 
state continued to labor under its pecuniary embarrassments for some 
years. But a sound circulation of money was gradually restored. A 
duty placed upon imported lead gave activity to the working of the mines 
The fur trade resumed its former activity. The steam boat system of 
freight and transport had a bearing peculiarly favorable upon this state, 
which has such a great length of cooat washed by tlie Mississippi, and 
accessible by that species of vessels at all seasons of the year, except 
when the Mississippi is impeded by ice. About the year 1824, it could 
be discovered, that the order of prosperity was advancing anew. The 
towns, especially St. Louis, began to improve. The tide of immigration 
once moie set towards Missouri. It has every prospect of becoming a 
wealthy, populous and i>owerful state. 

The legislature has recently incorporated die Missouri Insurance Co. 
capital 100,000 dollars, and the privilege to increase it to 400,000; the 9t. 
Louis Marine Rail Way Co. ; the St. Louis Hospital ; and the St. Louis 
Water Works. The water is to be raised by steam from the Mississippi 
and distributed over the city. 

In other parts of the state, there is the Boone’s Lick Manufiicturing 
Company, near Fayette ; and the Lexington Steam Saw Mill Company in 
La Fayette county. There is an Iron Foundry establishment on a re- 
spectable scale in St. Louis; and one or two large establishments at Belle- 
vue, in the mine country, that smelt their own iron from mines in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The legislature has passed an enactment to sell all the 
lands appropriated to the interests of education, and apply the frind 
tlience arising to the same purpose. Tliere are twelve collies, academiev 
and seminaries, incorporated by law. 
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Lsnotk, 350 miles. — Breadth 180. Between 37*^ and 42® 30' N, 
latitude, and 10® 20' and 14® 21' W. longitude. It contains 50,000 square 
miles, and nearly 40,000,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
North-Western Territory- East by lake Michigan, Indiana, and the river 
Wabash. South by the Ohio, wluch separates it from Kentucky; and 
west, in its whole extent, by the Mississippi, which separates it from 
Missouri, and the Missouri Territory. 


Counties. 

County Towns. 

Distances from Vandalia. 

Adams, 

Quincy, 

193 miles. 

Alexander, 

America, 

181 

Bond, 

Greenville, 

20 

Calhoun, 

Gilead, 

126 

Clark, 

Clark C. H. 

134 

Cky, 

Maysville, 

46 

Clinton, 

Carlyle, 

30 

Cole, 

Cole C. H. 


Cook, 

Chicago, 


Crawford, 

Palestine, 

118 

Edgar, 

Palis, 

106 

Edwards, 

Albion, 

92 

Fayette, 

Vandalia, 


Franklin, 

Frankfort, 

102 

Fulton, 

Fulton, 

133 

Gallatin, 

Equality, 

13K;, 

<ifreene, 

Carrollton, 

106 

Hamilton, 

McLeansbro^ 

93 
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Uncock, 

Henry, 



Jackson, 

Brownsville, 

127 

Jcierson, 

Mount Vernon, 

65 

Jo Daviess, 

Galena, 

326 

Johnson, 

Vicima, 

167 

Knox, 

Knox C. II. 

188 

La Salle, 

Ottowa, 


Lawrence, 

Lawrencevillc, 

84 

McLean, 

Bloomington, 


Macon, 

Decatur, 

70 

Macoupin, 

Carlinville, 

95 

Madison, 

Edwardsvillc, 

55 

Marion, 

Salem, 

26 

McDonough, 

Mercer, 

Macomb, 


Monroe, 

Waterloo, 

99 

Montgomery, 

Hillsboro’, 

28 

Morgan, 

Jacksonville, 

115 

Peoria, 

Peoria, 

43 

Perry, 

Pinckneyville, 

129 

Pike, 

Allas, 

148 

Pope, 

Golconda, 

160 

Putnam, 

Henepin,^ 


Randolph, 

Kaskaskia, 

59 

St. Clair, 

Belleville, 

71 

Sangamon, 

Springfield, 

79 

Schuyler, 

Rushville, 

172 

Shelby, 

Shelbyville, 

40 

Tazewell, 

Mackinaw, 

149 

Union, 

Jonesboro’, 

154 

Vermillion, 

Danville, 

150 

Wabash, 

Mount Carmel, 

109 

Warner, 

Warren, 


Washington, 

Nashville, 


Wayne, 

White, 

Fairfield, 

69 


Vandalia is 781 miles from Washington, 75 from St. Louis, 288 from 
Nashville, 862 from New Orleans, 970 from ^New York, and 320 from 

The census of 1830 gives tljc population of Illinois as follows: — 
Wliites, 155,176. Slaves, 746. Total, 167,575. 
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Face of the country. Next to Louisiana and Delaware, tliifi is the most 
level state in the Union. Allliou^ nortli-west of Shawneelown there is 
a range of hills, which some have chosen to denominate mOttitioffM.-— 
TTiere are considerable elevations along the Illinois; and the blufisKjf the 
Mississippi in some places might almost pass for mountains. In the 
mineral regions, in the north*west angle of the state, there are high hills. 
But the far greater proportion of the state is either distributed in vast 
plains, or in barrens, that arc gently rolling. We may travel on the wide 
prairies for days witliout encountering an elevation, that is worthy to be 
called a hill. In no part of the peopled divisions of the United States are 
there such great sections of prairie country. One prairie, with very little 
interruption, spreads from the shores of the Mississippi to those of lake 
Michigan. These prairies, more distinctly than in the countries west of 
the Mississippi are divided into wet and dry, alluvial and rolling prairies. 
The wet and flat prairies seem once to have been timbered morasses. 
They contain peat, and otlier fossil indications, logs, and the bones of 
animals some feet below the soil, that probably, when tlje trees and the 
animals fell, were on the surface These prairies constitute the sources 
of many of the rivers. The alluvial prairies are higJi and dry; of a rich 
black loam, and an exc^eedingly fertile soil ; and covered with a coarse 
grass of incredible size and height. The high and rolling prairies are 
sometimes chequered with groves of sparse trees. The quality of their 
soil seldom exceeds second rate, and they abound with springs. Grape 
vines are abundant; and they furnish an inexhaustible summer range for 
cattle. 

This vast extent of level plains is an injury. There is often not suf- 
iicient inclination to carry oif the water that falls in rains. Even the high 
prairies, when they happen to be of a stiff soil, are too wet for cultivation. 
During the heats of summer these lands discharge their waters by evap* 
oration rendered still more noxious by the vast quantities of vegetation, 
whiqb have been steeping in them. Hence it happens, that these beauti* 
ful countries to the eye, where every thing promises health, as well as 
abundance, arc sometimes sickly. 

On the route from Cincimiati to St. Louis, the groat road passes through 
this state, in its whole extent of width. More than one hundred miles of 
it is high, dry, and rich prairie. In all this distance tlie margins of the 
streams are almost the only places where timbered land is found; and the 
streams have only narrow skirts of wood. The largest prairie is ^Grand 
Prairie.’ The first stratum of soil in this wide extent of country, is a 
black, friable, and sandy loam, from two to five feet in thickness. 
next is a red clay, mixed with fine sand, and from five to ten feet in thick- 
iiESs. The third is a hard blue clay of a beautiful appearance, and a 
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greasy feeling, mixed with pebbles, and wlien exposed to the air, emitting 
l^feetid>smell. ' In this sti-atum the water of the wells is found; whidi is 
disagreeable, if not unhealthy. The soil is of the first quality. In the 
season of fiowers the eye, and all the senses receive the highest gra^ca* 
tion. In the time of strawberries, thousands of acres are reddened with 
the finest Quality of this delicious fruit. But this country, which strikes 
tlie eye delightfully, and has millions of acres that invite the plough, 
“"wants timber for building, fencing, and fuel. It wants good water; and 
in too many instances the inhabitants want health. Most of these evils 
will be remedied by the expedients of cultivation. Forests may soon be 
raised upon the prairies. Coal and peat may bo discovered for fuel.— 
Hedges and ditches may fence it; and pure water may be found by carry- 
ing tlie wells below the stratum of earth, that is supposed to impart the 
sulphureous and disagreeable taste wdiich it possesses. 

Between Carlisle and St. I^ouis, an extent of 50 miles, we meet with 
wo(xls, streams, hills, lime-stone ledges, and a rolling country; although 
we cross an occasional prairie quite to the American bottom. On the 
north of this road, and between it and the Illinois, the surface is generally 
more irregular. Considerable of the country may be termed broken. 
The hills abound with stone coal. A range of hills comnmnees at the 
bluffs, that bound the American bottom, near Kaskaskia ; and stretches 
north-eastwardly through the state, towards lake Michigan. A noble 
limestone bluff breaks oil', almost at right angles to this chain, and stretches 
along the margin of the American bottom to the point nearly opposite 
the Missouri. Tliis bluff has, in many places, a regular front of perpen- 
dicular lime Slone, not unfrequently 300 feet high. Another line of 
river blufis commences opposite the mouth of the Missouri, and reaches 
the mouth of the Illinois. Opiwsite Portage des Sioux, tlie^ bluffe shoot 
. up into detached points and pinnacles, which, with the hoary color of foe 
rocks, have at a distance, foe appearance of the ancient spires and towers 
of a town. This chain of blufis marks the limits of the alluvion of the 
Illinois. As along the Mississiiipi, the face of this grand wall of nattire 
is frequently perpendicular. When the limits of llie alluvion are marked 
on one side by this wall, on the opposite side they are bounded by a suc- 
cession of singular hills, parallel to each other, called by the French 
^mameiles.^ What is singular is, foat a beautiful prairie is seen on that 
side, which is bounded by the perpendicular bluffs; and a thick, tangled 
and heavily titnbered bottom on the side of the river, that is marked with 
these mamelies. When the prairie is found the right or left of the 
river, are all these accompaniments; and they regularly alternate, 
^n^ound first on one side, and then on the other. 

Ti^ -American bottom,^ commences not far below Kaskaskm, and 
stretches along the eastern shore of the Mississippi 80 miles; terminating 
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a little distance below the {joint, wliicli is opposite the month of tlse 
Missouri. It is from three to six miles wide, and divided into two belt*. 
The first, bordering the Mississippi, is a heavily timbered bottom. The 
next reaching the foot of the perpendicular blu^, is prairie of therichest 
quality, covered, in the season, with grass and flowers. Parts’ of this 
tract have been in cultivation with the exhausting crop of maize one 
hundred years, without apparently producing the slightest exhaustion 
of the soil. No description will convey an adequate idea of the power 
of vegetation, and the rank luxuriance with which it operates along this 
plain of exhaustless fertility. Unhappily here, as almost universally, 
nature has compensated the prodigality of lier gifts on tlie one hand, by 
counterbalancing disadvantages on the other. Wherever her bounties are 
offered with little labor, and in such abundance as here, men will be found. 
But in tlie autumn you will enter few houses in the whole distance, where 
strnie of the members of the family are not sick. 

A Ijottom similar to tliis, alternately on the right and left bank of the 
Illinois, marks its course almost from its mouth to its source. It is in the 
same manner bounded by blufis. The same line of hills marks a l)elt 
beyond its bliifls. In short tliis configuration of tlie country designates 
the outlines of all the rivers in llic valley of the Mississippi. Each of the 
great rivers has some distinctive signs Impressed upon its blutfeand hills. 

The military bounty lands in Illinois are laid oil* in the delta of the 
Illinois and Mississippi. Their shape is that of a curvilinear triangle. 
More tlian five million acres have been surveyed, to meet tlie appropria- 
tion of three millions and a half acres, which were assigned by congress, 
as a bounty for soldiers. These lands embrace all the varieties of soil, 
found in any part of the Mississippi valley. There arc rich bottoms, in- 
undated swimips, grassy prairies, timbered alluvions, perpendicular blufis, 
^mamelle’ and river hills, barrens, and all qualities of soil from the best to 
the worst. Some portions may be affirmed healthy ; but sucli is not their 
general character. A great share is of first rate quality, as regards fertility. 
The lower portion next the Mississippi, where the two rivers, for a long 
distance, are near each other, seldom diverging more than eight miles, is 
generally of extraordinary fertility; but sometimes inundated, and too 
often unhealthy. As we ascend the Illinois, and the two rivers diverge, 
the character of the country becomes more diversified, less subject to in- 
undation, more happily sprinkled with hill, dale, copse, and prairie. The 
north«eastern division of this tract is in general a fine country. 

It would lead to a partic^darity beyond our object, to go into a detailed 
description of all tlie bodies of excellent land in this state. For ^ot only 
,iiere, but over all the western country, the lands seem to be distr^ikic*:! 

either of rich or sterile, level or broken lands. On Rock iiivej*r 
^ Iliiittis, tlKj Kaskaskia, Embarras, between the Big and Little Wabash, 
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oil. the^Parassjfw, the Macoupin, ihc Sangamon, and on all the consider- 
atte streams oit this state, there are very large bodies of first rate lands. 
Tho Grand Prairie, the Mound Prairie, the prairie upon which tlie Maiine 
Settlohjent is fixed, and that occupied by the society of Christians fi^otn 
New England, are all exceedingly rich tracts. 

The Sangamon, in particular, is an Arcadian region, in which natiate 
has delighted to bring together her happiest combinations of landscape* 

. It is generally a level country. The prairies are not so extensive, as to 
be incapable of settlement from want of timber. The Sangamon itself 
is a fine boatable water of the Illinois, entering it on tlie south side, 140 
miles above tlie mouth of the Illinois. All tho waters that enter this 
Ijeautiful river, have sandy and pebbly bottoms, and pure and transparent 
^vaters. There is a happy proportion of timbered and prairie lands. The 
soil is of great fertility. The climate is not very difierent from that of 
New York, and the latitude about the same. The summer range for cat- 
tle is inexhaustible. The growth of forest trees is similar to that of die 
ricli lands in the western country in general. The proiwrtion of locust, 
black walnut, and peccan trees, that indicate the richest soils, is great. 
Iron and coppc?r ore, salt springs, gypsum, and stone coal are abundant. 
All who have visited this fine tract of country, admire the beauty of die 
landscai)e, wliich nature has here painted in primeval freshness. So 
beautiful a tract of country was early selected by immigrants from New 
FiHgland, Now York, and North Carolina. More than 200 families had 
fixed tljom5?clves here, before it was surveyed. It now constitutes a num- 
ber of populous counties, and is thickly settled by thriving fanners. The 
first settlement of Greene county, one of the most populous, was in 1817; 
and the first sale of lands in 1821. It has now 7,854 inlNibitants, and 
1,207 militia. 

A. body of lands, perhaps equally extensive and fine widi d)at on the 
Sangamon, lies along the course of the Kaskaskia, or Okau. This river 
hfis a long course through the central parts of the state, and a country 
hai)pily diversified with hill, vale, prairie, and forest. The streams that 
fall into it, have sufficient fall to be favorable for the site of mills. The 
l)est settled parts of the state are watered by this river. On its banks is 
Kaskaskia, formerly the scat of government, and Vandalia, at present the 
metropolis. 

Although there are extensive bodies of sterile and broken lands in 
Illinois, yet take the whole of its wide surface together, it contains a 
greater proportion of first rate land, than any state in the Union; and 
as great in proportion to its extent, as any country on die globe, 
'the inconveniences appended to this extent of rich country, is too 
^ eat a proixirtion of prairies, wiUi wlucir two>thirds of the surface are 
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But the prevalence of coal and peat, artd the ease and rapidity 
with which forest trees may be raised, will render even the extensile 
f»ftiries habitable. 

Rw&tjs, It is only necessary to look on the map of this state, to see 
what astonishing advantages for inland navigation nature has given it. 
On its nordiem extent, it has for a groat distance the waters of lake 
Michigan, and the beatable streams that empty into it; and by this vast 
body (d* waters, a communication is opened witli tlie nortliem fronts of 
Indiana and Ohio; with New York and Canada. On the north«west 
Bt»ntier it has Rock River, a long, beautiful and boatabie river of the 
Mississippi. On the whole western front it is washed by tlie Mississippi ; 
and on its northern by the Ohio. On the east it is bounded by tljo Wa- 
bash. Through its centre, winds, in one direction, the Illinois, connect- 
ing the Mississippi with lako^Michigan by the Plcin and Kankakee, a 
river, excepting a sliort distance of shoals, almost as uniformly l>oatablc 
as a canal; and in anoUier direction, the beautiful Kaskaskia winds 
through the state. Besides these, there are great numbers of boatabie 
streams, penetrating the state in every direction. Such is the intersec- 
tion of this stale by these waters, tliat no settlement in it is far from a 
point of boatabie communication, cither with lake Michigan, the Missis- 
sippi, or the Ohio. It may be added, (hat when the state shall have been 
inhabited as it will be, as no countiy afibrds gieater facilities for making 
canals, from Uio friability of the soil, its lovelness, and the proximity oi‘ 
tlic sources of the boatabie waters to each other, canals will complete tlic 
chain of communications, and transj)ort will be almost, as entirely by 
water in Illinois, as it now is in Holland or China. At present die state 
is supposed have 4,000 miles of boatabie waters in her limits. 

The Illinois, which gives name to the state, may be considcied the 
most important river, whose whole course is in it. It rises in the nortli- 
eastem parte of the state, not more than 35 miles from tlie south-western 
extremity of lake Michigan, and interlocking by a morass witli the river 
Chicago, which empties into that lake. Its two main head branches are 
Fiein and Kankakee. Thirty miles from the junction of these rivers, 
enters Fox River, from tlie north. Between this and tlie Vermillion, 
enter two or three inconsiderable rivers^ The Vermillion is a considera- 
ble stream, which enters the Illinois from the Soutlj, 200 miles above the 
Mismsippi. Not far below this river, and (wo hundred and ten miles above 
the Mississippi, commences Peoria lake, whicltis no more than an en- 
largemont of the river, two miles wide, on on average, and twenty miles 
in lengtlh Such is the depth and I'egularity of the bottom, Uiat li has no 
perceptible current whatever. It is a beautiful sheet of water, witli ro- 
mantic shores, generally liounded by prairies; and no waters in the wbVkl 
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Jumiab finer sport for the angler. M’Kee’s and Red Bud enter tkot far 
from* this point. Crow-Meadow River almost interlocks, at its source, 
witli the Vermillion of the Wabash, 'fwo or three inconsiderable streams 
enter the river from llie north, not far from the lower extremity of Peoria 
lake. Still lower down enters from the south Michilimackinack, a va'y 
considerable stream, boatable nearly an bundled miles from the river into 
*^e interior. Below this enter Spoon and Crooked Rivers. Still lower 
‘ down on the same side enters the Sangamon by a mouth 100 yards wide; 
and is boatable 140 miles. From its jxisition, and the excellence of its 
lands, it is one of the most important rivers of tlio state. Chariton, Otter, 
Apple, and Macoupin rivers are all considerable streams, that water fine 
tracts of country. 

On the north side of the Illinois, the rivers that enter on that shore, 
have thoir courses, for the most part, in mountainous bluffs, which often 
approach near the river. Fora groat distance above its moulli, the river 
is almost as straight as a canal ; has in summer scarcely a perceptible 
current, and the waters, though transiiarent, have a marshy taste to a de- 
gree to be almost unpotable. The river is wide and deep; and for the 
greater part, of its width, is filled with aquatic weeds, to such a degree, 
llial no person could swim among them. Only a few yards width, in the 
centre of the stream, is free from them. It enters the Mississippi, through 
a (Jeep forest, by a mouth 400 yards wide. Perhaps no river of tlie 
western country has so fine a boatable navigation, for such a great dis- 
tance, or waters a richer and more luxuriant tract of country. On tlie 
banks of Uus river the first French immigrants from Canada fixed tliem- 
selvcs ; and here was the scenery on which llicy founded their extravagant 
paintings of the western country. By a moderate amount of labor and 
expense, this river might bo united widi the Chicago of lake Michigan. 
Aiipropriations have already been made by the state for the canal, tliat is 
intended tocffcctuato this purjiose. We have already remarked, that at 
oeriain seasons of the year, boats of five tons burden already passthrough 
the morass, from one cxtrcinily of which tlie waters ai-e discharged into 
the Cliicago of lake Michigan ; and from the other into tlio Pioin of the 
Illinois; thus furnishing a natural communication between two rivers, 
whoso outlets are so wide and opjiosifo from each otlicr. Indeed, by the 
most obvious appearances, along the Illinois and some of its watxirs; as 
the Pioin foi* example, it is manifest, tluit lake Michigan once discliarged 
at least a parli»f its surplus waters into the j^ississippi. This, tmi, may 
oxplaii^ the obvious ap^Kjarauce in (hai lake, of being now many leet lower 
once it was. This fact is i>al[)ably rnaiked every where along IIkj 
shores of the lake 
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Rock River is oiie of the most clear and beautiful tributaries ‘d’ tlw 
Mississippi. It has its source beyond the nortliem limits of the stale, in 
a ridge of hills, that separates between the waters of the Mississippi and 
lake Michigan. On its waters are extensive and rich lead mines. Its 
general course is south-west, and it enters the Mississippi not far above 
die commencement of the military lK)unty lands. OpfK)sile tlie mouth of 
this river, in the Mississippi, is the beautiful island, called from tlie name 
of the river, on which is a military station of the United Stales, presenting 
cme of the most beautiful prosi^ects on tlie whole range of the Mississippi. 

Kaskaskia River rises in the interior of die state, nearly interlocking 
with the waters of lake Michigan. It has a course, in a south-west 
direction, of between 2 and 300 miles, greater part of which is, in high 
stages of water, Iwatable. It runs tlirough a fine and settled country, and 
empties into the Mississippi a few miles liclow the town of the same name. 
In its long course it interlocks with the waters of Sangamon, St. Mary, 
Big Muddy, Little and Great Wabash. It receives a great iiuinl)er of 
tributaries, among which the most considerable arc Crookec), Horse, 
Prairie, Long, Silver, Sugar, and Shoal creeks. Its lower course is known 
to the French people by the name of Okau. 

Little Wabash rises 40 miles south-east of the Kaskaskia; and runs in 
a southerly direction 130 miles, emptying into the main Wabash, a few 
miles above its junction with the Ohio. It is 80 yards wide at its rnoutli, 
and susceptible of a long navigation, when the timber shall have been 
removed from its bed, and some of its sand bars dug down. An appro- 
priation has been made by the legislature for this purpose. It waters a 
rich country, abounding in small streams. Fox River is no more than a 
bayou of thfe Wabash. Embarras, Macontin, St. Germain, Tortue, 
Brouette, Dachette, Erablier, Rejoicing, and Tippicanoc are all consider- 
able streams of this state, wliich enter into Uie Wabasli. Most, of them 
have their sources in low prairies, or marshy lakes. They aljound in fish 
andwater fowl, Tippicanoc receives its name from a. kind of pike, called 
Piccanau, by the savages, which aboimds in this river. It is famous for 
the bloody battle fought on its banks, between our troops under General 
Harrison, and the savages, at the commencement of the late war. As the 
Wabash belongs, in a great measure, to Indiana, we shall reserve a furllier 
description of it for that state. Jlonderson is a considerable river entering 
the Mississippi 240 miles above St. Louis. 

Parassaw enters the Mississippi between Portage des Sioux and the 
the Illinois. It has been but recently inhabited. It runs through 
a Am tract of land. A considerable body of Irish Catholics have fiked 
themselves on this creek. It has a course of nearly fifty miles. Seme 
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Jjttlfijlielaiicc from the mouth of the Missouri, enters into the Mississippi, 
W(X>d Crock, which has a course of 30 or 40 miles; and has a number of 
mills (greeted on it. Cahokia Creek has a considerable length of courso 
in the American bottom ; and enters the Missisippi not far below St. Louis. 
Big Mudd^, called by tlie French A umw, or Au Vau, enters the Mississippi 
32 miles below the mouth of Kaskaskia. It is a deep, slow stream, car- 
rying a great body of water considering its width, which is not more than 
'70 yards. It is Ixmtable 150 miles. It flows ilirough a low and level 
country, and some parts of its alluvion are subject to inundation. Near 
its banks arc fjund immense banks of stone coal. St. Mary’s is an incon- 
siderable stream tliat empties into the Mississippi a league and a lialf 
below tJjc Kaskaskia. 

. The following rivers of this state empty into the Ohio. The Saline 
unites its waters with that river, 30 miles Irelow tlie mouth of the Wa- 
kish. It is navigable to the United States Saline, back of Shawnoctown, 
20 miles from its moutli. Grand Pierre, Lush Creek, and Big Bay are 
inconsiderable streams, that are useful as furnishing sites for mills. Cash 
is a consideniblc stream,, boiitablc 50 miles, and is 50 yards wide at its 
mouth. It enters the Ohio live miles above its mouth. 

Minerals, In the north-west angle of this state, and in the adjacent 
territories arc found the richest veins of lead ore, probably, in tho world. 
The mine country, like that in Missouri, is found to be more extensive, in 
proportion as more researches are made. Specimens of native malleable 
copper are shown, weigliing from one to three jx)unds. They were found 
in a hilly region, at a considerable distance cast of the Mississippi ; and 
the finder represented the region where they were found, as having the 
marks of volcanic explosion about it. Gypsum and miriferal coal are 
abundant in this state; as arc also Salines; though wcknow of but one 
place in the state where salt is extensively made. Immense (piantities of 
this necessary article are manufactured at the Saline back of Shawneetown. 

Climate. This state, in general, has the same climate with Missouri, 
being much more nearly assimilated in this respect to that state, than to 
Indiana, or Ohio. But being something lower and more level, tlian tlie 
Missouri country, and more subject to inundation, it is probably, more 
humid; and at its north-eastern extremity, where it feels the bleak and 
desolating gale of the lakes, it is more cold, and has a more uncomfortable 
air in tlie winter. It embraces between fivo and six degrees of latitude. 
The soutliern parts will bring cotton, in favoi*ijble years, for doineslic use. 
While the climate of the northern parts is not much unlike tliat of New 
Yojii aijd Albany. Tlie productions are the same, as those of the adjoin- 
ing estate of Missouri. 
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Agriculture and Mamfartttreff, Tliia stale, having a vast, extent of ^ 
most fertile soil, must of course raise with tlio greatest ease, all the 
articles to which her soil and climate arc favorable, in an amount far be- 
yond her consumption. By her long line of coast on the Mississippi, 
which is never hindered from being navigable, by the lowness of tlie waters, 
slie has facilities for conveying her articles to market, which the states 
Estuated on the Ohio have not. From her immense prairies, and bound- 
less summer range for cattle, she has advantages for raising cattle and 
horses, over the other western states. Her prairies yield a variety of good 
fodder. In the eastern districts in the vicinity of French, Indian, or 
American habibuicy, wherever the natural prairie grass is ‘killed out,’ as 
the phrase is, a fine species of spear grass, called blue grass, naturally 
takes place of it. The eastern parts of tins state more easily cloth^' 
themselves with a fine and verdant turf, than the more sandy soils of Mis- 
souri. These circumstances indicate this to be naturally a grazing state. 
It already sends great numbers of fine cattle and horses to New Orleans. 
Most of the clothing of the people is manufactured in the domestic way. 
The coarser kinds of manufactures are found at home. The number of 
artizans, by the census of 1820, exceeded a thousand. 

Chief Totxms, Vandalia has boen selected as tlic political metropolis of 
this state. It is pleasantly situated on a high bank of tlio Kaskaskia river, 
in the centre of a rich and thriving country. It was founded but a few 
years since. But respectable houses for the accommodation of the gov- 
ernment and the courts have already boon erected. Many handsome brick 
buildings have arisen. A weekly gazette is issued, and it exhibits Uie 
asfiect of a respectable village, having from 80 to 100 houses. 

Edwardsville, on Cahokia Crocli, 20 miles north-east from St. Louis, 
IS a county town, and a village of considerable consequence. Until 
within a few years, it was tlie scat of government, wiiich had been trans- 
ferred from Kaskaskia to that place. 

Jlclleville is in the centre of Turkey Ilill Settlement, 18 miles south 
east of St. Louis, and a few miles cast of the American Bottom. It is a 
nourishing village in tlie midst of a compact settlement and most excel- 
lent lands. 

Alton is a new village, a little above the moutli of tlie Missouri. In 
four years from its commencement it contained ItH) houses, anda rcsfioc- 
iublc boarding school. Mtiny of the people were immigrants from New 
York. From tlic favorublcness of its |K)sition, and from tlie apparent 
lioallhmoss of its situation, it bids fair to become a town of coneequonce. 

CarrolJloii, the county town of Uraene county, has u street of sub- 
staiilial brick houses, ami CWK) inhabihiuts. 
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is situateil on Ihc west bank of tiic Kaskaskia, on tlie great 
IMS from Cincinnati to St. Iritis. Ttic road from Shawneetoum to St. 
Louis, also passes through tliis place. Boats of burthen, in good stages 
of wafer, can ascend tlie river to this place. There are few positions in 
the state, more central to the resources of the country. 

Cahokia, on the creek of that name, is situated in tlie American bottom, 
a.few miles below St. Louis. It is one of the most ancient villages in 
the country. Its inhabitants are chiefly French ; and it is a village of 
considerable extent. 

Prairie du Rocher^ 12 miles above Kaskaskia, is a French village in the 
American Bottom, situated near a most beautiful lime-stone bluff*. It is 
nearly the size of the former village. 

Kaskaskia is situated on an extensive plain, not fur from the commence- 
ment of the American Bottom, 11 miles from the mouth of tlic river, on 
which it stands, and six miles from the nearest j;K)int of the Mississippi. 
This town was one of tlie first establishments made by iJie French in the 
valley of the Mississippi ; and is a place, whoso origin dates farther back 
than Philadelphia. It once was a place of great importance, conlaini|g 
7,000 inhabitants. At present it numbers 100 houses and 1,0(K1 inhabit- 
ants. A more beautiful situation fur a town can hardly Ix) imagined. 
It is in fhc centre of gently sloping basin, on a fine navigable stream, and 
in the midst of a country proverbial for its fertility. It is the seat of 
justice for its county — has a bank, a printing office, a Catholic chureJj, 
and a Land Office. 

Albion is situated near Bon Pan Crock, and is the centre of what is 
called ‘tiie Marine Settlement,’ formed by Mr. Birkbeck, Flower, and 
other English immigrants. There arc many wealthy fayners in this 
vicinity, that were once mariners. 

Galena was first settled in 1820. It was originated by tlic extensive 
and rich lead mines in its vicinity, and was an outpost of between 3 and 
100 miles advance into the wilderness, north-west of St. Louis. The 
jxipulation now amounts to near 1,000 inhabitants, TJiere arc 42 stores 
and warehouses, with an injurious excess of groceries, and about 250 
dwelling houses. Tliere is a weekly journal, and the usual concomitants 
of a county scat. Fifty steam boat arrivals are the annual average for the 
two past years; and about lentmillion pounds of lead are annually ex- 
jiorted from this place. The population in the vicinity is estimated at 
10,000. It is 300 miles north north-west from Vandalia, and aliout 350 
from St. Louis. • 

Shawncetown is situated on the Ohio, 0 miles below the mouth of the? 
Wabash. The great United Stales Saline, situated 12 miles back of this 
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towB, contributes to ^ive it consequence. It is the seat of jnslice fur. its 
county, has a Bank with a large capital, and a Land Office* GalconJa SStl 
America are inconsiderable villages on the OJiio. America, from its 
position, it should seem, must become one day of consequence. , It is a 
point to which largo steam boats can ascend from below, to wait for the 
smaller boats, that ascend tlie Ohio in low stages of the water. Oxford, 
Camtt^ Palmyra and Palestine are commencing villages on different waters 
of the Wab«^h. 

Diseases, The climate is so nearly the same with that of Missouri, 
which we have already described witli some particularity, that we need 
add but little in this place. It is generally lower, more extensively 
watered, and somctliing more humid than its sister state, opposite die 
Mississippi. Its diseases arc similar, though we think it more subject to 
intermittent and remittent fevers. 

In this state, as well as that, in the extensive and rich bottoms, the cows 
arc subject to a terrible and inexplicable, or at least as yet, unexplained 
disease, called milk sickness. It occurs most frequently in autumn, and 
a^ut that jieriod of autumn, when the first severe frosts hiippen. From 
this circumstance, and the fact that the cattle arc tJicn driven by necessity 
to pasture upon the succulent vines and herbage of the forest, that remain 
unhurt by the frost, it is generally supjiosed to bo occasioned by the eating 
of some poisonous vegetable. Tlic animal affected with it b(5conie.s «.{>- 
parently weary and faint, and can travel but a little distance witliout fall- 
ing. It seems languid and stupid, and so continues to droop until it dies. 
At this time, and under tlie influence of lliis sich'ness, the milk of the cow.s 
taken in any quantity, seems to produce the same disease in men, or what- 
ever animals,, swallow it. The persems arc subject to extreme nausea, 
faintness, vertigo, recklessness and death. There arc, probably, maiiy 
supposed cases of this disease, that have an entirely different origin. — 
Some have questioned if it be not altogether a fabulous disease. We 
have no doubt upon the subject. We have conversed witli so many who 
have had it, and have recovered, and have heard of so many deaths, that 
were well attested to have arisen from this cause, that we have no more 
doubt of its having affected men, than animals. It has been a subject of 
earnest local disputation among farmers and physicians wliere it occurs, 
and has recently been discovered to be oecasioned by a luxuriant jxiison 
vine, which grows four feet in height, and is abundant in the richest 
bottoms. 

Roads, Public Imirrovic/ments, Seminaries, ^c. Beside the higher 
schools, called Aciidcmies, which have been coinmenexjd in diflerent parts 
of tlie state, Rock Spring Theological ScliooJ is a respecUiblc Baptist 
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endowment in the Turkey Hills Settlement, 17 miles east of St Louis, 
aiiiir o© the great road from that place to Vincennes. It is intended to 
contain a High School, an Acatlemy and Theological Department The 
expensl?^ of a student arc not over 50 dollars a year. It has 50 students. 

Uiinois College situated at Jacksonville, was founded in 1829, and has 
a fund of 13,000 dollars. It has from twenty to thirty students. 

.The soil in this state, as we have remarked of Missouri, in general is 
favorable to roads. The low and clayey prairies are exceptions. But 
there are vast extents of country where nature has furnished as good 
roads as could he desired. Some of the ferries are difficult to cross in 
rainy periods, from the the muddiness of the^approaches to them. There 
ard considerable portions of tlie countiy where the roads are very deep 
and heavy in the winter. The rivers furnish most of the conimunica* 
tions for transport. In no pari of the United States would it be easier to 
make canals for the rest. One between the Chicago and JDes Plaines, as 
we have seen, has been contemplated. The general government has 
appiopriated 100, (KH) acres of land to aid tlie project. At this time, 
when canals are so generally in contemplation, other routes for canals 
have been surveyed. The same provisions for schools have been made 
here, as in the other western states. In addition to a thirty-sixth of the 
whole of public lands, tlii'ce per cent, on all the sales of public lands are 
added to the school fund. It is contemplated to establish an University. 
One-sixth part of the school funds, and two entire townships have been 
appropriated for this purpose. There is, in many places, a great need of 
primary sdiools ; though the j>eople display a growing sense of tlie vital 
importance of education to tlio well being of the slate. In the more pop- 
ulous and opulent villages, scliools are on the same footing, ajf in the other 
places similarly situated, in llio United States. 

Cmistituiion and Laws. The constitution of this stale was adopted in 
1918. The representatives and senators are chosen biennially ; the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor for four years. The judiciary is vestod^in 
a supreme court, and such other suWdinate courts as the legislature may 
see fit 10 establish. The supreme court consists of a chief justice and 
three associate justices, who hold tlieir offices for a given time. All free 
white males, who have resided six montlis in tlie state, are qualified to 
vote, and they give in tlicir votes at elections viva voce, 

Mistory. Tiio early history of this country has necessarily been an- 
ticipated in the general history of Louisiana. Here were the first French 
establishments which were made in die valley bf the Mississippi. Some 
of the French villages date back considerably beyond an hundred years. 
Hiis. colony was known for a long period in the French history by the 
name of the Illinois. They often furnished aid from this colony to 
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Louisiaiia in her wars with the Spanish and Indians. There was a tune 
when the Illinois colony furnished, chiefly from tlie country about "Kas- 
kaskia, great quantities of flour and provisions to the colony of Louisiana. 
During the revolutionary war these French colonies were quiet for the 
greater part of the time. We have already related the fate of the expc- 
dition from Michilimackinack against St. Louis. In the subsequent 
Indian wars, this region was the theatre of many a gallant exploit of our 
partizan waniors. We have already mentioned the brilliant action of 
Gen. Clark, in capturing a British general, and detachment at Vincennes. 
This country suffered much from the savages during the late war. Having 
an immense extent of frontier, contiguous to the lakes and to savage 
tribes, tliat were under British influence, and steadily hostile to ns; this 
was to be naturally exj^ected. We have already narrated the bloody 
tragedy, that ensued uprm the evacuation of Fort Chicago. Many 
frontier settlements were broken up, and many individual murdei-s were 
committed by the Indians. It would only be a repetition of those horrible 
narratives, that belong to every frontier country, similarly siluated, when 
assailed by the savages, to give a detailed account of them. The principal 
theatre of the operations of the rangers was in this state. Those ojwra- 
tions had a great effect to repress the incursions of the savages. A great 
alarm excited by the savages near Rock River, has recently l)een dispelled 
by marching a considerable body of troops there. 

A considerable number of Sacs and Foxes still inhabit the banks of 
Rock River, or its waters. The Kaskaskia, Cahokias, Peorias, Pianka- 
abaws, Muscontins, Delawares, and Shawncse, are chiefly extinct tribes, 
or have emigrated from this region. Chipj)eways and Pottawattomies 
are still seei>»in the limits of this state, as occasional hunters or vagrants 
among the people. But by difierent treaties the Indians have ceded the 
greater part of their territorial claims to lands. The country has expe- 
rienced, until recently, almost entire freedom from their depredations 
si^cethe war; and has rapidly advanced in population and improvement. 
For a series of years, in every autumn, long lines of teams might be seen 
moving towards Sangamon ox Mamaise terre, tlie grand points of attrac- 
tion to immigrants. Nearly the same order of events occurred here, as 
in Missouri, in relation to tlic pecuniary embarrassments of the people, 
after tlie war. The same expedients of ^relief laws^ and loan office 
bahking paper were adopted, with precisely the same results. The history 
of events in Missouri will answer for that of Illinois, with very little 
variation. Illinois has adopted a constitution, which does not admit in- 
voluntary servitude, or the tenure by which masters hold slaves. Some 
unmccessful eflbrfs were made by the immigrants from the slave holding 
gtates, to have their constitution amended^ to admit of slavery. The 
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question was casually agitated in the papers, and a conv^tion for the 
purpose was proposed. But the modeiation and good sense of the people 
allowed this irritating investigation to sleep undisturbed. This great 
state, with unoccupied and fertile soil, to support millions of agricultural 
people in affluence, must ultimately become populous and powerful. 

Curiosities. Rock Fort is a projection from the left bank of the river 
Illinois. Its base is washed on three sides by the Illinois, which here flowiS 
xapidly over a rocky bed. Broken masses of rock are seen above the 
surface of die water. The judgment of tlie beholder would give tho 
height of tliis cliff at 250 feet. The actual measurement might, however 
fall short of tliis. . Its perpendicular sides, arising from the river, are 
inaccessible. It is connected with a chain of hills, that extend up tho 
Illinois by a narrow lodge, the only ascent to which is by a winding and 
precipitous path. This rock has on its top a level surface, three-fourths 
of an acre in extent; and covered by a soil several feet in depth, which 
has thrown up a growth of young trees. These form, as they receive 
their peculiar tints from the seasons, a verdant, or gorgeous, and parti- 
colored crown, for this battlement of nature’s creation. The advantages, 
which it affords, as an impregnable retreat, induced a band of Illinois 
Indians, who sought a refuge from the fury of the Pottawattomies, with 
whom they were at war, to intrench themselves here. They repulsed all 
the assaults of their beseigers, and would have remained masters of their 
high tower, but for the impossibility of longer obtaining supplies of water. 
They had been used to attaching vessels to ropes of bark, and dropping 
them into the river from an overhanging jK)int. Their enemies stationed 
themselves in canoes at the base of the cliff, and cut off the ropes as fast 
as tliey were let down. Tho consequence of this was a sunender, and the 
entire extirpation of the band. An intrenchment corresix)nding to the 
edge of tlie precipice, is distinctly visible, and fragments of antique pot- 
tery, and Ollier curious remains of tlie vanished race, are strewn around. 
From this elevated point, the Illinois may bo traced as it winds through 
deep and solitary forests, or outspread plains, onward to tho Mississippi, 
until it disappears from tho vision in the distance. In the opposite 
direction, a prairie stretches out, and blends with tlie horizon. At tlie 
foot of Rock Fort, on the land side, the eye reposes on a verdant carpet, 
enamelled witli flowers of surpassing beauty. To relieve the uniformity, 
from which even this beautiful view would suffer, the forest boundary of 
the opposite side of the prairie, presents its gracefully curved line, and 
offers, from the noble size of the trees, andT tlie thickness and depth of 
verdiwe of their foliage, *that boundless contiguity of shade,’ sought after 
hy the poet 
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Caw in Bnck/ or ^Houae of Natnw,’ bolow Shawaee(jj?ra^ 
jpointed out to passengers on the Ohio, as a great curiosity; and its fkmt 
is marked with the names of its visitors. Above and below it are high 
perpendicular lime stone blui&, surmounted with cedars, above which are 
sailing in the bine, eagles, birds of prey, or aquatic fowls. The entrance 
to the cave is just above higli water marie. It has an arched roof 25 or 30 
feet high, and extends back 120 feet. It has occasionaUy afbrded a tem> 
porary wint^ asylum to families, descending the river. The immense, 
prairies, and the numberless sink holes of this state are curiosities, no way 
different frmn the same spectacles in Missouri. 
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Medtai. length, 400 miles; medial breadth 120. Between 1159 and 
30^ 3(r N. latitude, and 4^ 30' anti 10^ W. longitude. Bounded eaftt by 
North Carolina; south by Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi; west by 
the river Mississippi. It was originally included in the state of North 
Carolina, from wliich it was seixiratod, and admitted into the Union in 
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Counties, 

County Towns, 

Distanjces from NashmUc, 

Anderson, 

Clinton, 

195 miles. 

Bedford, 

Sbelbyville, 

52 

Bledsoe, 

I’ikevillc, 

109 

Blount, 

Marysville, 

197 

• 

Camj>l)ell, 

Jacksboro’, 

543 

Carroll, 

Huntingdon, 

109 

Carter, 

Elizabetlitoii, 

110 

Claiborne, 

Tazewell, 

243 

Cooke, 

Newport, 

217 

Davidson, 

Nashville, 


Dickson, 

CharlottcvUle, 

10 

Dyer, 

Dyersburgh, 

108 

Fayette, 

Somerville, 

181 

Fentress, 

Jamestown, 

131 

Fnmkiin, 

Winchester, 

82 . 

Gibson, 

Trenton, . 

139 

Giles, 

Pulaski, , 

77 ^ 

tjraingor, 

Rutledge, 

232 . 

Gresene, 

Greenyilie, 

273, , . , 

Ilardiman, 

Bolivar, 

158 
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Hamilton^ 

Hardifiy 

IJawkins, 

Haywood, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Humphries, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

McMinn, 

McNairy, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Maury, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Overton, 

Obion, 

Perry, 

Rliea, 

Roane, 

Robertson, 

Rutherford, 

Sevier, 

Slielby, 

Smith, 

Stewart, 

Sullivan, 

Sumner, 

Tipton, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Weekly, 

White, 

Williamson, 

Wilson, 


Hamilton C. H. 

Savannah, 

Rogersville, 

Brownsville, 

Lexington, 

Paris, 

Vernon, 

Reynoldsburgh, 

Gaineaboro’, 

Dundridge, 

Knoxville, 

Lawrenceburgli, 

Fayetteville, 

Athens, 

Purdy, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Columbia, 

Madisonvillo, 

Clarksville, 

Morgan C. II. 

Monroe, 

Troy, 

Shannon vi lie, 

Washington, 

Kingston, 

Springfield, 

Murfreesboro'*, 

Sevier C. H. 

Memphis, 

Carthage, 

Dover, 

Blountsvilie, 

Gallatin, 

Covington, 

McMinnville, 

Jonesboro’, 

Waynesboro’, 

Dresden, 

Sparta, 

Franklin, 

Lebanon, 


148 

112 

264 

175 

130 

108 

66 

78 

79 
229 
199 

75 

73 

153 

128 

147 

114 

42 

168 

46 

161 

109 

161 

114 

129 

159 

25 

33 

225 

52 

81 

306 

25 

197 

74 

298 

92 

132 

92 

18 

31 
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Nashville is 714 miles from Washington; 594 from New Orleans; 
S07 from Cincinnati; 288 from Indianapolis, and 993 from New Yoik. 

The census of 1830 gives the population of this state as follow^;-— 
Whites, 537,930; Slaves, 142,379. Total 684,822. 

F(we of the country » In this respect this state is more diversified than 
any other in the western country. The Cumberland Mountains range 
through it in an oblique direction, dividing it into two distinct sections, 
called East and West Tennessee. In East Tennessee tlie Alleghanies 
branch out into a great number of ridges. Among these tlie most lofty 
are Cuml^erland, and Laurel Ridge. Stone, Yellow, Iron, Bald, and 
Unaka are different peaks of a continued chain. Welling’s and Copper 
Jtidge, and Clinch, Powell’s and Bay’s Mountains are at the north-east of 
the state. It is singular, that all tliese mountains have a dip towards the 
west, apparently surpassing that of tlicir eastern declivity. Mountains 
and hills occupy a very great proportion of the state. There can be 
nothing grand and imposing in scenery, nothing striking and picturesque 
in cascades and precipitous declivities of mountains, covered with wood; 
nothing romantic and delightful in deep and sheltered vallies, tlirough 
wliich wind clear streams, which is not found in this state. Even the 
summits of some of tlie mountains exhibit plateaus of considerable 
extent, which admit of good roads, and are cultivated and inhabited. 
The mountains and hills subside, as they approach the Ohio and Missis 
sippi. On the vallies of the small creeks and streams are many pleasant 
plantations, in situations beautiful, and yet so lonely that they seem lost 
among the mountains. These vallies are rich, beyond any of the same 
description elsewhere in the western country. The alluvions of the 
great streams of Tennessee and Cumberland differ little frofh tlioseof the 
other great streams of the West. As great a proportion of the cultivable 
land in Tennessee is first rate, as in any otljer of the western states. — 
The soil in East Tennessee has uncommon proportions of dissolved lime, 
.aid nitrate of lime mixed with it, which give it a great share of fertility. 
The descending strata in West Tennessee appear to be arranged in the 
following order: first, loamy soil, or mixtures of clay and sand; next, 
yellow clay; thirdly, a mixture of red sand and red clay; and lastly, a 
sand, as white as is seen on tlie shores of the Atlantic. In the southern 
parts of die state are immense banks of oyster shells, of a size, that in 
some instances, die half of a single shell weighs two pounds. They are 
Jfound on high table grounds, far from the Mississippi, or any water course, 
and at a still greater distance from the Gulf of Mexico, 

Earths^ Fossils^ and Salts, Beautiful white, grey, and red marbles 
jire>^und in this state. Inexhaustible quarries of gypsum, of the finest 
^quality, abound in East Tennessee, in positions favorable to be transported 
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by tij^ boatable waters of the Holsion. Burr 0 niU stonos are quarried 
fjrom some of tlic Cumberland mountains. Beautiful sj>ecimens of rock 
crystals arc someliincs discovered. One or two mines of lead have been 
worked; and iron oro is no where more abundant. Salt springs abound 
in tlie country^ though few of them are of a strengtli to justify their being 
worked. Nitrous earth is very abund.ant; and any quantity, required in 
the^^rts, ipight be made from the earth of the sait petre cavesy whidi 
in this state. 

Tiiei^ caves are among the most astonishing curiosities. One of them 
was descended 400 ft>et below the surface ; and on the smooth lime stone at 
the bottom was found a stream of pure water, sufficient to turn a mill. 
A cave, on an elevated peak of Cumberland Mountain, has a perpendicular 
descent, the bottom of wdiidi has not yet been sounded. Caves, in 
comparison with which, iJie one so celebrated at Antiparos is but a slight 
excavation, are eommon in this region of subterranean w'onders. The 
circumstance of their fienpiency prevents tlicir being explored. Were 
there fewer in number, we might amuse our readers witii accurate descrip- 
tions of the noblest caves in the world. As it is, little more of them is 
known, than that they abound with nitrous earth ; tliat they spring up 
with vaulted roofs, or run along, for miles, in regular oblong excavations. 
A cave, which may be descended some Imndred feet, and traced a mile 
in length, is scarcely planted out to the traveller, os an object worlliy of 
particular notice. The most remarkable of these subterranean wonders 
has been traced ten miles. 

Climate and Productions- The climate of this medial region, l>etwccn 
the northern and southern extremities of the country, is delightful. — 
Tennessee has a much milder temperature than Kentucky. In West 
Tennessee great quantities of cotton arc raised; and the growing of that 
article is the staple of agriculture. Snows, liowever, of some depth arc 
fre<iuent in the winter. But the summers, ea{>ocially in the more elevated 
regions, arc mild ; aiul have not the sustained ardors of the same season 
in Florida and I<.ouisiaiui. Aj)ples, jjears, and plums, w'hich are projjcrly 
northern fruits, are raised in great perfection. The season of planting 
for maize, in the central parts of the state, is early in April. In elevated 
and favorable positions, no part of tJie United States is healthier. In (ho 
low vallies where stagnant waters abound, and on the alluvions of tlie 
great rivers, it is sickly. 

Almost all the forest trees of the wosleni country are found witliiu the 
limits of this state. The laurel tribes are not common. Juniper, red 
cedar, and savine are seen on the numberless summits and declivities of 
mountains. Cotton, indigo, com, whiskey, horses, cattle, flour, ^^un 
powde^folt petre, poultry, bacon, lard, butter, apples, pork, coarse linen, 
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lobsicco, and vaiioiis othei’ articles constitute the loading of bdats^ that 
come down the Cumberland and the Tennessee; and tliesO artjclefl aie 
produced in great abundance. Cotton, of a certain quality, is imOM by 
the name of Tennessee cotton, in all places where AmericaB coinilieiOO 
has readied. In sheltered situations figs migijt be raised in perfeOiioii. 
The present outlets of tlio commerce of the state are the Cumberland and 
*r£nnessee rivers. Tiie southern divisions of this state are so mucii 
nearer the gulf of Mexico by ilie Alabama that tliere can be no douht^ 
that the enlightened and enterprising people will^ before long, make 
canals, wl|ich shall coiinect the waters of the Tennessee widi those of die 
Alabama and Mobile; and thus shorten the very circuitous present 
communications of this state with the gulf of Mexico to one tliird of 
their present disUmce. 

Rwers, We have already described the Tennessee, and its principal 
branches, under the head of Alabama. It may not be amiss to repeal, 
that it rises in the Alleghany mountains, traverses East Tennessee, and 
almost the whole northern limit of Alabama, enters Tennessee, and 
crosses nearly the whole width of it into Kentucky, and thence empties 
into the Ohio, Its whole course, from its fountains to that river, is longer 
than that of tlie Ohio frf)m Pittsburgh to its mouth, being by its meandem, 
nearly 1,200 miles. It is by far the largest tributary of the Ohio; atid 
it is u question, if it do not furnish as much water as the main rivelr. It 
is susceptible of l)oat navigation for at least a tliousand miles. It enters 
tlie Ohio t}}irteen miles below the mouth of the Cumberland, and fifty- 
seven above that of the Ohio. Its head branches in East Tennessee are 
Holston, Nolachucky, French Broad, Tellico, Richland, ^Clinch, Big 
Emery, and Hiwassee rivers. In its whole progress, it is eontinuddy 
jrt=5ceiviiig rivers, that have longer or shorter courses among the mountains. 
’The principal of these are Powell’s, Sequalchee, Elk fuid Duck rivers. 

The Cumberland rises in the Cumberland mountains, in the soUth-osst 
part of Kentucky, through which it has a course of nearly 200 miles. *It 
has a circuit in Tennessee of 250 miles; and joins the Ohio in the state Uf 
Kentucky. Its principal branches, in this state are Obed’s river, Carey’s 
Fork, Slone’s, Harpeth, and Red rivers. Most of the tributaries of this 
and Tennessee rivers rise in the mountains, and are too shallow for boat 
navigation, except in the time of floods. Occasional floods occur at all 
seasons of the year, in which flat boats can be floated down to the main 
fiver, to await the stage of water, when thal,»also, shall be navigable to 
New Orleans. Obi an, Forked Deer, Big Hatchee and Wolf rivers, enter 
the ^islissippi on the western boundary of the state. These rivers form 
important beatable communications from the interior of that large and fine 
district of country, ‘‘flie Jackson purchase,’ with the Mississippi. It 
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wimid lorm but a barren catalogue of barbarous words, to give tlie names 
of all the rivers, large and small, that water this state. No pan of the 
western country is better watered. It is a country of hills and mountains, 
and mountain streams, and beautiful vallies. 

The Jackson purchase in the west part of Tennesseelias not been settled 
more tlmn 13 years; but its fertility and prosperity are indicated by the 
that there are alreBwiy 15 or 16 counties in it. 

Agricukttre^ Produce and Manufactures. Cotton is the staple article 
of growth. But the soil and climate rear all the products of Kentucky, in 
abundance ; and as neither in the staple of the cotton, or its amount, can 
they .^rnpete with the more southern states, and taking into view the 
great depression of the price of that article, it is hoped, that the hardy 
and intelligent farmers of this great state will turn their attention to some 
other articles of cultivation, particularly the silk mulberry, the vine, and 
the raising of bees, for which the soil and climate seem to be admirably 
^tted. Wheat, rye, barley, spelts, oats, Indian corn, all the fruits of the 
Vnited States, with the exception of oranges, grow luxuriantly here. In 
Bast Tennessee, considerable attention is paid to raising cattle and horses, 
which are driven over the mountains to the Atlantic country for sale. In 
1S20, the number of persons employed in agriculture was 109,919; and 
in mantifactares 7,8^. The amount of articles manufactured was 
estimated at between four and five millions of dollars. The principal 
articles were iron, hemp, cotton and cordage. The exports^have hitherto 
been through New Orleans. Some of the articles are sent to the head 
waters of the Ohio, and recently some have been wagoned across the 
ridges to the waters of the Alabama, and have found their way to the gulf 
by Mobile. * Over a thousand persons are employed in conducting the 
commerce of the state. 

Towns. Murfreesborough was until recently the poUticai- 
metrc^lis pf the state. It is situated on Stone’s river, thirty-two miles 
fduth-^mt fimm Nashville; and contains about fourteen hundred inhab- 
itants. £t is central to the two great divisions of the state, and is 
surrounded by a delightful and thriving country. 

Nashville is the present capital of tho state, and the largest town in it. 
It is ;Very pleasantly situated on tho south shore of the Cumberland, 
adjacent to fine bluffs. Steam boats can ordinarily ascend to this place 
as long as they can descend from the mouth of the Cumberland to that 
pf the Ohio. It place, that will be often visited, as a resort for tl'^ 
people of the lower country, during the sultry months. Scarcely any 
tpwn country, has advanced widi more rapid strides. 

has rescinded a law forbidding the introduction 
of the United States into this state. A branch of dial 
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bai^k has been fixed here, and has greatly favoured the gtowth of the town^ 
A spleudid hotel, which had been bumf, has been rebuilt in more ^an its 
former beauty. The town is adorned with one of the largest and 
handsd^est market houses in the western country. It is the seat of the 
university of Nashville, which, in regard to its professorships, iibMy, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, the estimation of its president, aik 
tlw actual fruits of its utility, has taken a high place among western insti- 
tutions of the kind. It has a number of churches, a lyceura, and many 
handsome private dwellings. It issues four or five gazettes, which rank 
among the most respectable in the West. The citizens in general, evince 
an encouraging interest in the advancement of science, literature and 
ta'hte. Few towns impart more pleasant impressions of general hospitality 
and urbanity to strangers. It contains 5,111 inhabitants. It is 714 miles 
south-west from Washington; 594 north-east from New Orleans; 294 
south-west from Cincinnati ; 288 south from Indianapolis, and 937 south* 
west from New York. 

Knoxville, the chief town of East Tennessee, is situated on Holston 
river, four miles below its junction with French Broad. It contains about 
3,000 inhabitants ; has growing manufactures, a respectable seminary of 
learning, and is a pleasant and thriving place. Knoxville college in this 
town, is one of the oldest seminaries in the state. Beside this and Nash- 
ville university, there is Greenfille college, incorporated in 1794, with 
from 30 to 40 students, and tlie theological institution at Marysville in 
41Iast Tennessee. It has a library of 5,500 volumes; is under Presby- 
terian supervision, containing in the theological and academical 
departments, 55 .students. 

The following are considerable villages, containing from«5€0 to 1,500 
inhabitants. Blountsville, Rogersvillc, and Rutledge on Holston river. 
Tazewell, Grantsborough and Kingston, on Clinch river; Jonesborough, 
Greenville, Newport, Dandridgc, Sevierville on French Broad and its 
.vaters; Marysville, Washington, Pikeville, Madison, Winchester, Fayette- 
ville, Pnlaski, Shelbyville, Columbia, Vernon and Reynoldsburg on the 
Tennessee and its waters. Montgomery, Monroe, Spar la, Carthage, 
Gallatin, I^banon, M^Minnyille, Jefferson, Franklin, Haysborough, 
Charlotte, Springfield, Clarksville on the Cumberland and its waters. 
One of the most terrible storms recorded in the annals of our country, 
occurred in May, 1830, in a district of which Carthage and Shelbyx ille, 
were the centre. It was a mingled tempest of wind, thunder, lightning 
and min. Trees, houses, and every thing on^e surface were prostrated. 
Five persons were killed, and many wounded ; and property destroyed to 
♦hc^Value of 80,000 dollars. Memphis occupies the former site of Fort 
Pickering. It stands on one of the noblest^ bluffs of the Mississippi^ 
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proudly elevated above tliat river, and its fine opposite boiloms. A 
rolling country surrounds it in the rear* A remnant of the tribe 
C 3 ff the Ghickasaws resides near it. Tlie original inhabitants of this village 
were chiefly of mixed blood. Since it has taken such an imposing name 
it has made considerable progress, and from its intermediate |>osilion be- 
taneen the upper and lower country, and from its being the point of general 
traverse fiom Tennessee to the vast regions on the Arkansas, Washita, 
ai^ Bed River, there can be no doubt, tliat it will ultiinaUdy become a 
oonsidemble place. It is one of the places on tlie Mississippi, whicb 
passing steam boats generally honor witli the discharge of their cannon, 
as they ascend the river by it. At no great distance back of this town, is 
Nashoba, the seat of the grand experiment of Miss Frances Wright, bi 
her attempts to educate and emancipate slaves. 

Natural Curiosities. This would easily swell to a copious article. 
We have already touched on the singular configuration of tlie lime stone 
substrata of this country, from which it results, that there are numberless 
extensive cavities in the eartli. Some have supposed that these hollows 
are extended under the greater part of the surface of the state. Springs, 
and even considerable streams of water flow in tiiem, and have subterran- 
eous courses. Caves have been explored at groat depths for an extent of 
ten miles They abound in singular chambers, prodigious vaulted apart- 
ments, and many of them, when faintly illumined with the torc‘hesof the 
visitants, have a gloomy grandeur, which no description could reach. 
The bones of animals, and in some instances, human skeletons have lieen, 
found in them. The earth of these caves is impregnated strongly with 
nitrate of lime, from which any quantity of gun powder might be made. 

On scxne spurs of the Cumberland Mountains, called the Enchanted 
Mountains, are marked in the solid limestone, footsteps of men, horses, 
and other animals, as fresh as though recently made, and as distinct as 
though impressed upon clay mortar. The tracts often indicate, that tire 
feet which made them, had slidden, as would be tlie case in descending 
declivities in soft clay. They are precisely of the same class with the 
impress of two human feet found in a block of solid limestone, quarried 
at St. Louis on the margin of the Mississippi. Tlic manner in which 
they were produced is entirely inexplicable. 

Tennessee is abundant in petrifactions and organic romains. Near the 
southern boundary of the stale are three trees entirely petrified. One is 
a cypress, four feet in diameter. Tlie other is a sycamore, and the thirds 
is a hickory. They were brought to light by the falling in of tlie south 
bank of the Tennessee. A nest of eggs of the wild turkey werp dug 
up in a state of petrifoction. Prodigious claws, teeth, and other bont^^of 
a]iii»ali||dP6 fopnd near die salines. A tooth was recently in the posses- 
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uon of Jeremiah Brown, Esq. which Judge llaywood aiirms, measured a 
number of feet in length, and at the insertion of the jaw was eight inches 
broad. At a sulphur spring 12 miles from Reynoldsbaigh, was found a 
tusk of such enormous dimensions, as that it was supposed to weigh from 
. 1 to 200 pounds. It is shining, yellow, and perfectly retains the d'iginal 
conformation. Near it were found other bones, supposed to belong to 
the same huge animal. It is calculated, from tlie appearance and size of 
the bones, that the animal, when living, must have l)een 20 feet high. 
Logs and coal, both pit and charcoal are often dug up in this state, at 
deptlis from 00 to 100 feet lielow the surface. Jugs, vases, and idols of 
moulded clay have been found in so many places, as hardly to be deemed 
c^i^iosities. Walls of faced stone, and even walled wells have been found 
in so many places, and under such circumstances, and at such dei)ths, as 
to preclude the idea of their having been made by the whites of the 
present day, or the past generation. In this state, as well as in Missouri, 
burying grounds have been found, where the skeletons seem all to have 
been [)igmies. The graves in which the Imdies were deposited, are sel- 
dom more than two feet, or two feet and a half in length. To obviate 
the objection, that these are all bodies of children, it is affirmed that 
these skulls are found to possess the dentes satnentm and must have be- 
longed to persons of mature age. 

There are many beautiful cascades in Tennessee. One of the most strik- 
ing is that, known by tlie name of the ‘falling imterJ^ The cascade is 8 
•miles above its junction with the Caney Fork, and nearly 50 from Car- 
thage, For some distance above, the river is a continual cataract, having 
fallen, in a little distance, 150 feet. The ‘fill,’ or perpendicular leap, is 
200 feet, or as some measure it, 150 feet. The width of tiie sheet is 80 
feet, and tiie noise is deafening. Taylor’s Creek fall is somewhat greater 
than this- It is differently estimated from 200 to 250. The descent to the 
foot of the rock is difficult and dangerous; but the grandeur of the spectacle 
•^chly compensates the hazard. The spectator finds himself almost qhut 
out from the view of the sky, by an overhanging cliff, between 3 and 400 
feet high. The stream before him, falling from the last rock in sheets of 
foam, almost deafens him with the noise. A considerable breeze is created 
by the fall, and the mist is driven from the falling spray like rain. Twenty 
yards below this, on the south side, is tlie most beautiful cascade of which 
the imagination can conceive. A creek six or eight feet wide, falls from 
the summit of an overhanging rock, a distance of at least 300 feet. The 
water, in its descent, is divided into a thousand little streams, which at® 
often driven by the wind, in showers of rain, for a number of yards 
distance* 
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Much discussioa has ensued, and much useless learning been throurn 
away, touching some silver and copper coins, found some years since, at a 
little distance below the surface, near Fayetteville, in this state. One of 
the silver coins purports to be of Antonius and the other of Commodus. 
The earth under which the copper coins were found, was covered with 
trees, whicli could not be less than 400 yearn old. There can be no doubt 
that such coins were found; and there seems some difficulty in supposing 
them to have been deposited, merely to play upon the credulity of som^ 
virtuoso. But, as such deceptions have been known to be practised, in 
some instances, we offer it as a possible solution. 

The paintings, that are found on some high, and apparently inaccessible 
rocks, in this state, have been mentioned as curiosities, ever since it has 
Iweri visited by white men. The figures are of the sun, moon, animals, 
and serpents; and are out of question the work of former races of men. 
The colors are presented as fresh as though recently done, and the delin- 
eations in some instances are vivid and ingenious. 

A curious appearance, so common to the people of the country, as no 
longer to strike them with wonder, is the immensely deep channels, in 
which many of the streams of this country run. Descending many of 
them, that are large enough to lie boatable, the astonished voyager looks 
up, and sees himself borne along a river running at the base of perpen- 
dicular lime stone walls, sometimes 3 or 400 feet high. The view is still 
more grand and surprising, when the spectator looks down from above, 
and sees the dark waters rolling at such prodigious depths below him, in a ■ 
regular excavation, that seems to have been hewn from the solid lime- 
stone, on purpose to receive the river. 

Constitutiof:. This has no essential difference of feature from that of 
the other western states. In the legislature the number of representatives 
bears a given proportion to the number of taxable inhabitant.s, and the 
number of senators must never be more than one-half, or less than one-third 
of the number of representatives. To he eligible, as members of either 
house, the person must have resided three years in the state, and one in the 
county; and be possessed of 200 acres of land. The governor is elected 
for two years, and is eligible six years out of eight. He must be 25 years 
of- age; roust have resided in the state four years, and must possess 500 
acres of land, to be eligible to that office. The judiciary is divided into 
courts of law and equity. The legislature appoints the judges, to hold 
their ofSce during good behaviour. AU free men 21 years of age, and' 
who have resided in the county six months preceding the election, possess 
the elective franchise. 

Schools. There are four institutions in the state, which bear the name 
irf colleges; one at Nashville, one at Knoxville, one at Marysville, and 
Kremer Collge, since changed to the name of Jefferson. The Cumber- 
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land Presbyterians are making great efforts to rear a theological institu- 
tion, -in which to train young men for their worship. The college at 
Nashville has already yielded most efficient aid to the literature of the 
state.'. Academies and common schools are increasing, and the people 
seem to be awakening to a sense of the importance of education to the 
preservation of our republican institutions. 

* History. Tennessee asserts claims, along with Kentucky, to be the 
common mother of tlie western states. She hlls a largo and conspicuous 
place in the early annals of the West. No state suffered more terribly in 
its commencement, from the savages. None evinced a deeper stake in 
the early altercations with Spain, touching the right of navigating tlie 
^Mississippi. Her herce disputes with the mother state^ North Carolina, 
and the intestine broils, which gave origin to the short lived republic of 
Frankland, while she made arrangements to become an independent 
state, have already been recorded. She has already sent abroad thousands 
of her sons, to people the states of Missouri, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida, Arkansas, and even Texas in the Mexican country. 
Yet the census of 1830 has presented her in the commanding attitude of 
numbering nearly 700,000 inhabitants, being the second most populous 
of the western states. This result creates the more surprize, in as much as 
every one conversant with the states and territories beyond, knows how 
largely emigrants from this slate have contributed to their settlement; 
and as this is the only one of the slave states wliich has shown an increase 
commensurate with the free states. 

The legislature of this state has evinced a spirit of munificence and 
enterprize, in regard to literature and public institutions highly creditable. 
It has recently appropriated 25,000 dollars for the crectioJi of a peniten- 
tiary, and 150,000 dollars for internal improvements. It deems, that by 
an easy improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee and Holston 
rivers, the state will save 150,000 dollars annually, in the transport of the 
bougie article of salt. 

Tennessee has availed herself of her influence of seniority and impor- 
tance in the west, by leaving a respectable impress of her cliaracter on the 
states and territories beyond her. No state shaied a prouder part in the 
late war. She has already given a President to the Union, Her march 
since she became a state, has been almost uniformly patriotic and prosper- 
ous, and she has already attained to a high relative rank in the general 
confederacy. 
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Medial length, 400 miles. Medial breadth, 150 miles; contains 
40,000 square miles. Bounded north by tlie river Ohio, whicli separate.s 
it from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; east by Virginia; south by Tennessee; 
and west by the Mississippi, wliich separates it from Missouri. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


Counties, 

County Towns, matances jrom r rann 

Adair, 

Columbia, 

91 miles. 

Allen, 

Scottsville, 

151 

Anderson, 

Lawrenceburgb, 

12 

Barren , 

(ilasgow, 

125 

Bath, 

Owingsville, 

78 

Boone, 

Burlington, 

72 

Bourbon, 

Paris, 

48 

Bracken, 

Augusta, 

73 

Brackenridge, 

Hardinsburgh, 

118 

Bullitt, 

Sliepherdsville, 

74 

Butler, 

Morgantown, 

141 

Caldwell, 

Princeton, 

229 

Callaway, 

Wadesboro’, 

262 

Campbell, 

Newport, 

99 

Casey, 

Liberty, 

66 

Christian, 

Hopkinsville, 

206 

Clark, 

Winchester, 

46 

Clay, 

Manchester, 

115 

Cumberland, 

Burkesville, 

119 

l>avies8, . 

Owensboro’, 

160 

Edmonson, 

Brownsville, 

188 

Estiil, 

Irvine, 

71 
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Fayette,' 

Lexington, 


Fleming, 

Flemingburgh,’ 

79 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

Prestoiiburghj 

Frankfort, 

142 

Gallatin; 

Port William; 

67 

Garrard, 

Lancaster, 

6fe 

Grant, 

Williamstown; 

44 

.Graves, 

Mayfield, 

264 

Grayson,' 

Litchfield, 

110 

Greene, 

Greensburgh; 

90 

.^Greenup, 

Greenup C, H. 

132 

Hancock, 

HawSville, 

130 

Hardin, 

Elizabethtown, 

y 

Harland, 

Harlan C. H. 

168 

Harrison, 

Cynthiana, 

36 

Hart, 

Munfbrdsville, 

105 

Henderson,' 

Henderson, 

ISO 

Henry, 

Newcastle, 

37 

Hickman, 

Clinton, 

306 

Hopkins, 

Madison ville, 

200 

Jefferson, 

Louisville, 

m 

Jessamine, 

Nicltolasville, 

37 

Knox, 

Barboursville C. H.' 

122 

Laurel, 

Hazel Patch, 

10^ 

Lawrence, 

Louisa, 

127 

Lewis , 

Clarksburgh; 

90 

Lincoln, 

Stanford, 

• 

51 

Livingston , 

Salem, 

245 

Logan, 

jfeussellville, 

171 

MfcCrackeh, 

Wilmington; 

289 

Madison, 

Kichniond, 

50 

Mason, 

Washington, 

63 

M^d 

Hrandenburgh , 

90 

Mercer, 

Harrbdsburgh, 

3d 

Monroe, 

^Tompkinsvilfe; 

144 

Montgomery, 

Mount Sterling, 

60 

Morgan, 

West Liberty, 

107 

Muhlcnburgh, 

Greenville C. H. 

177 

Nelson, 

Bardstown, 

55 

Nicholas, 

Carbfile, 

56' 


44 
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Ohio, 

Hartford, 

154 

Oldham, 

Westport, 

44 

Owen, 

Oweiiton , 

28 

Pendleton, 

Falmouth, 

6d 

Perry, 

Perry C. H. 

•148 

Pike, 

Piketon, 

165 

Pulaski, 

Somerset, 

85 

Rock Castle, 

Mount Vernon, 

73 

Russell, 

Jamestown, 

101) 

Scott, 

Georgetown, 

17 

Shelby, 

Shelbyville, 

■ 21 

Simpson, 

Franklin, 

165 

Spencer, 

Taylorsville, 

35 

Todd, 

Eikton, 

18(> 

Trigg, 

Cadiz, 

226 

Union, 

Morganfield, 

205 

Warren, 

Bowling Green, 

145 

Washington, 

Springfield, 

50 

Wayne, 

Monticello, 

IJO 

Whitely, 

Whitely C. H. 

130 

Woodford, 

Versailles, 

13 


TFie census of 1830 ^ives the population of this state as follows 
Whites, 518,678,- Slaves, 165,350. Total, 688,844. 

From the eastern limit of this state, where it bounds on Virginia, to tl)c 
mouth of tlie Ohio, is betw’een 6 and 700 miles. I)i this whole distance, 
the northern limit of the state is on the Ohio. Thence it bounds on the 
Mississippi between 40 and 50 miles. Almost the whole of the state, 
therefore, in its configuration, belongs to the valley of the Ohio. The 
eastern and southern front of tiie state touches uj>on the Alleghany 
mountains, whose spurs descend, for a considerable distance, into it. — 
Beyond the lower part of the valley of the IV^nncssee, the Kentucky 
shore sIoihjs to the Mississippi. The rivers Tenne.ssce, Cumberland, and , 
Kentucky have broad and deep vallies. The valley of Green River, and 
that in the central parts of the state are noted for tlicir extent, beauty, 
and fertility. But, though Kentucky has been generally estimated to 
possess larger bodies of fertile land, tlian any other western state, and 
although nothing can exceed the beauty of the great valley, of which 
Lexington is the centre, yet there are in Kentucky large sterile tracts, 
and much land too mountainous, or too poor for cultivation. The centre 
of the state is delightfully rolling. A tract of country, nearly KXl miles in 
one direction and 50 in the other, is found here, which for beauty of 
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surface, amenity of landscape, the delightful aspect of its open groves, 
and the- extreme fertility of its soil, exceeds perhaps any otlier tract of 
country of the same extent. Under this great extent, at a depth of from 
three to ten feet is a substratum or floor of limestone. So much dissolved 
lime is mixed with the soil, as to impart to it a warm and forcing quality, 
which imparts, when the earth is sufficiently moist, an inexpressible 
freshness and vigor to the vegetation. Through this beautiful country 
meander the liittle Sandy, lacking, Kentucky and Salt Rivers, and their 
numerous brandies. In it there are few precipitous bills. Much of the 
sf)il is of that character, technically known by the name ^mulatto land? 
The woods have a charming aspect, as though th^jy were promiscuously 
arranged for a pleasure ground. Grape vines of prodigious size climb 
the trees, and spread tlieir umbrageous leaves over all the other verdure. 
Black walnut, black cherry, honey locust, buck eye, pawpaw, sugar tree, 
mulberry, elm, ash, hawthorn, coflee tree, and the grand yellow poplar, 
trees which indicate the richest soil, are evei 7 where abundant. In the 
first jx^ri Otis of the setflemenl of the country, it was covered with a thick 
cane brake, that lias disappeared, and has been replaced by a beautiful 
grass sward of a peculiar cast even in the forest. In the early periods of 
spring, along with the purjde and redundant flowers of the red bud, and 
the lx3:mtitul white blossoms of the dog woori, there is an abundance of 
that beautiful plant, the May apple, the rich verdure of whicli has an in- 
describable effect upon the eye. Tho trees generally are not large, but 
tall, straight, and laywr; and have the aspect of having been transplanted 
to the places which they occupy. Innumerable branches wind among 
these copses; and in the declivites burst out springs of pure lime stone 
water. • 

That part of the state, which lx)rders on Tennessee and Virginia, re- 
sembles the country in the vicinity of the Alleghanies in Tennessee. The 
laridscaiKJ painter might come hero, and find, that nature had transcended 
any mental conceptions of the heau ideal of scenery. The niimerqns 
mountain branches wind round the bases of the small table hills, cutting 
d()wn deep and almost frightful gullies, and forming ‘caves,’ as they are 
called by the peoi)le, or gulfs, covered with the shade of immensely large 
poplars, often eight feel in diameter. Such a tree will throw into the air 
a column of an hundred feet shaft. No words would convoy adequate 
ideas of the lonely beauty of some of these secluded spots. 

Betw-een the Rolling Fork of »Salt river and Green river is a very ex- 
tensive tract, called ‘barrens.’ The soil is generally good, though not of 
theffirst quality. But the country, sparsely shaded with trees, is covered 
with grass like a prairie, and afibrds a fine range for cattle. Between Green 
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laid Cumb^Iand rivers is a still larger tract of ‘barrens.^ Spread over this 
district is an immense number of knobs, covered witli shrubby and post 
oaks. In the year 1800, the legislature made a gratuitous grant of 400 
acres of this land to every man, who chose to become an actu^ settler. 
A great many occupants were found on these conditions. ‘The country 
proved to be uncommonly healthy. So much of the land was incapable 
of clearing and cultivation from a variety of causes, that the range will 
probably remain unimpaired for a long time. Game abounds. Swine 
are raised with the greatest ease. Enough land is capable of cultivation, 
to supply all the needs of the settlers. Many farmers on this soil malce 
fine tobacco. These lands have come into reputation ; and they wh^ 
received their forms as a free gift, are now living comfortably and rearing 
respectable families in rustic independence. 

For variety of hill and dale, for the excellence of the soil, yielding in 
abundance, all that is necessary for comfortable subsistence, for amenity 
of landscape, beauty of forest, the number of clear streams and fine 
rivers, health, and the finest developement of the human form, and patri^ 
archial simplicity of rural opulence, we question if any country can be 
found surpassing Kentucky. We have heard the hoary ‘residenters,’ the 
compatriots of Daniel Boone, speak of it as it appeared to them, when 
they first emigrated from their native Virginia and North Carolina. It was 
in the spring when they arrived. The only paths among the beautiful 
groves, were those which the buffaloes and bears had broken through the 
cane brakes. The wilderness displayed one extended tuff of blossoms. 
A man stationed near one of these paths, could kill game enough, with a 
proportion pf turkeys and other large birds, in an hour, to supply the 
wants of a month. There can be no wonder that hunters, men who had 
been reared ampng the comparatively sterile hills of Virginia and North 
Carolina, men who loved to range mountain streams, and sheltered gladesj 
ghould have fancied this a terrestrial paradise. The beautiful configuration 
pi the soil remains The whole state is studded with plantations* Thq 
buffaloes, hears, Indians, and the cane brake, the wild, and much of the 
paturally heautifiil of the country is no more* The aged settlers look hack 
to the period of this first settlement as a golden age. To them the earth 
peems to have been cursed with natural and moral degeneracy, deformity 
and sterility, in consequence of having been settled* This is one of the 
solutions to account for that restless desire to leave the settled country, 
and to emigrate to new regions, which so strongly marks many of the old 
settjbers. 

Mkern, Tlie Ohio washes a long extent of tiie northern frontier;* and 
^ Mtsstasippi a eppsideraUe distance of the southrwestern shore* The 
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former river we propose to describe under the head of the state of Ohio; 
and tiie latter has already been described. Most of the rivers of this state 
rise in its southern limits, and flow northwardly into tlie Ohio. THhe state 
may *be considered as one vast plateau, or glacis, sloping from the Alle- 
ghany hills to the Ohio. 

Big Sandy rises in tlie Alleghany Mountains near the heads of Cum- 
berland and Clinch, and forms tlie eastern boundary of the state for 
•nearly 200 miles. Forty miles before its entrance into the Ohio, it 
divides into two branches, the North-East and the South Forks. It is 
navigable to the Ouascioto Mountains. At its entrance into the Ohio it 
is 200 yards broad. In its progress it receives a great number of large 
creeks, among which are Shelby, Bear, Turtle, Bartle’s, Paint andBlane’s, 
all of which run east, or north-east. Between Sandy and Licking the 
following creeks and streams enter the Ohio, being from 20 to 70 miles 
long, and from 50 to 12 yards wide at their mouth. Little Sandy enters 
22 miles below Big Sandy; and the following creeks enter the Ohio at 
moderate distances, not exceeding 22, and not falling short of 2 or 3 
miles from each otlier; viz : Tiger’s Creek, Conoconeque, Salt Lick Creek, 
Sycamore, Crooked Creek, Cabin Creek, Brook Creek, Lime Stone, and 
Bracken. 

Licking River rises in the north-east comer of the state almost inter- 
locking with the head waters of Cumberland River. It seeks the Ohio 
by a north-western course; and meets it at Newport, opposite Cincinnati. 
It has a sinuous course of 200 miles. In dry summers the water almost 
disappears from the channel. When the streams are full, in the winter 
and spring many fiat boats descend it from a distance of 70 or 80 miles 
from its mouth. It waters a rich and well settled counti^. 

‘ Kentucky is an important stream, and gives name to the state. It rises 
in the south-«3ast parts of it, interlocking with the head waters of Licking 
and Cumberland. By a north-west course, it finds the Ohio at Port 
William, 77 miles above Louisville. It is 150 yards wide at its nfouth, 
and navigable 150 miles. It has a rapid current, and high banks. Great 
part of its length it flows in a deep chasm, cut from perpendicular banks 
of lime stone. Nothing can be more singular than the sensation arising 
from floating down this stream and looking up this high parapet at thq 
sun and the sky from this dark chasm. Elkhorn, a beautiful stream that 
enters Kentucky River ten miles below Frankfort, has two forks. The 
first heads near Lexington, and the secon^ near Georgetown. These 
branches water Scott and Fayette counties, and are well calculated for 
driving mills of all kinds. Dick’s River is a branch of Kentucky. It 
has a course of 50 miles, and is 50 yards wide at its mouth. Its current, 
like that of the parent stream, is rapid; and its course conhned by preci- 
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pices of lime stone, down which the astonished spectator looks often 300 
feet, before the eye catches the dark stream rolling below. Salt River 
rises in Mercer comity from three head sources, and enters tlie Ohio 20 
miles below Louisville. It is boatable 150 miles, and is 150 yards* wide 
at its mouth. It passes through Jefferson, Greenup, Washin^on, and 
Mercer counties. 

Green River rises in Lincoln county. It enters the Ohio, 200 miles 
below Louisville, 50 miles above tbc month of Cumberland. It is boat-, 
able 2(X) miles, and 2(U) yards wide at its mouth. It receives, in its 
progress, a greet nun il.cr of tributjiries, among which are Great Barren, 
Lillie Barren, Rough River, and Panther’s Creek. It is one of tlie most 
important rivers in, the state, and has a great length of boatable water. 

Cunilierland river rises in the soutb-east corner oftliis stale, interlock- 
ing with the south fork Big Sandy. Wc have already partially described 
this river; but as it belongs as much to this state, ns Tennessee, wc add^ 
that it runs eighty miles in this state; then crosses into Tennessee; runs 
forty miles in that state; and makes a curve, by which it ret unis into 
this state again. It once more enters that slate, after a course of fifty 
miles in this. It winds 200 miles tlirough Tennessee; passes by 
Nashville, and once more enters lliis state. It unites with the Ohio by 
a mouth 300 yards in width; and is navigable by steam boats of the first 
class to Nashville; and by keel bouts, in moderate stages of tlie water, 
300 miles farther. It is a broad, deep, and beautiful river, and uncom- 
monly favorable to navigation. Trade Water, and Red River are its prin- 
cipal branches, in Kentucky. The one is 70, and the other 50 yards 
wide at its mouth. The Tenne.ssee, of which we have already given a 
description, enters the Ohio in this state; and runs in itscjvonty-fivc miles. 
Kaskinompas River rises near the Tennessee, and running a western 
course, tsnters the Mississippi, half way between the mouth of Ohio 
and New Madrid. 

Minerals and Mineral Wafertt, The state is all of secondary 
formation. Lime stone and marble, of the most beautiful species, 
abound. Coal ap[iears in some places, especially along the Ohio. Iron 
ore is in the greatest abundance; and is wrought to a considerable extent. 
I^ead, and copperas, and aluminous earths are found. There are a 
number of salt springs in the state, fixim which great (juantities of salt 
Used to be made. But salt is made so much cheaper, and more abundant- 
ly at the Kenhawa works, that this stale imports chiefly from tliat place. 

In Cumberland county, in boring for salt water, at the depth of 180 
feet a fountain of Petroleum, or what is there called mineral oil, was 
struck. When the auger was withdrawn, the oil was thrown up in a 
J^Dlinued stream more than twelve feet above the surface of the earth. 
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Allhaiigh llie (quantity somewhat abated, after tiie discharge of the first 
few. minutes, during which it was supposed to emit 75 gallons a minute, 
it still continued to flow in a stream, that made its way to the Cumberland, 
for a’Jong distance covering the surface with its oily pellicle. It is so 
penetrating, as to be difficult to confine in any wooden vessel. It ignites 
freely, produces a flame as brilliant as gas light, for which it might 
become a chtjap and abundant substitute. 

The Olympian Springs, 47 miles east of Lexington, are in a romantic 
situation. They consist of a number of springs of difierent medicinal 
qualities, partly sulphureous, and partly chalybeate, and are a place of great 
resort. ‘ Big Bone Lick is 20 miles below Cincinnali on the; Kentucky 

* side of the river, and not far from it. Tlic waters are im])regnated witli 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and have a peculiarly favourable eftect, in 
dropsical cases, and affections of the liver. The liiige organic remains of 
animals, called by the name marninolh, were found in great numbers in 
digging near this lick. There arc great numbers of mineral springs, of 
different qualities in different parts of the state. But the medicinal 
spring, which is far the most frequented of any, is that near Harrodsburg. 
The water has a slight sweetish and styptic taste. It contains sulphate 
of magnesia, and other mineral iinprcguations. There are fine accom- 
modations for invalids. The situation is healthy and delightful; and in 
the summer it lias become a great and fashionable resort for invalidsfrom 
this and the neighboring states. The waters arc salutary in aflect;ion.s of 
the liver, and dyspeptic and chronic complaints; and this is, probably, 
one of the few springs where th<5 waters are really a salutary and efficient 
remedy for the cases, to wdnch they are suited. 

Agriculture and Produce. Kentucky, from her firs^ settlement, has 
had the reputation of being among the most fertile of the western states 
'fhe astonishing productiveness of Irergood lands, the extent of iier cul- 
tivation, the multitude of flat boats, which she loads for New Orleans’ 
inarket, and the great quantities of prodjice, which she now sends otf by 
steam botits justify the conclusion. All tlio grains, pulses and fruits, of 
the temperate climates, she raises in the greatest abundance, llcrwheat 
is of the finest kiiwl; and there is no part of the we.stern country where 
maize is raised with greater ease and abundance. Garden vegetables of 
all kifids succeed. Grapes, of the cultivated kinds, are raised for table 
fruit, in many places; and there are considerable numbers of vineyards, 
where wine is made. Cotton is not raised, except for domestic use. 
Hemp and tobacco are the staples of llie^state. Both are raised in the 

• greatest perfection. In 1820, the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture, was 132,60 and of manufactures, 110,779; and of persons 
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employed in commerce, 1,607. The products of agriculture and man- 
ufactures have since increased nearly in the ratio of the increasing popu* 
lation. 

Tlie present exports are chiefly to New Orleans; though a considejfable 
quantity of produce and manufactures ascends tlje Ohio to Pittsburgh. 
It is not unconuiKHi for the growers of the produce of this state, on 
arriving at New Orleans, to ship, on their own account, to the Atlantic 
Slates, to Vera Cruz, and the West Indies. Besides tlie articles men- 
tioned above, rfiO sends off itnmense quantities of flour, lard, butter, 
cheese, pork, beef, Indian com and meal, whiskey, cider, cider royal, fruit, 
both fresh and dried, and various kinds of domestic manufactured; 

Horses are raised in great numbers, and of the noblest kinds. A 
handsome horse is the higliest pride of a Kentuckian, and common farmers 
own from ten to fifty. Great numbers are carried over the mountains to 
the Atlantic states; and tlie principal supply of saddle and carriage 
iiorses in the lower country is drawn from Kentucky, or the other 
western states. The horses are carried down in flat boats. Great droves 
of cattle are also driven from this state, over llie mountains; to Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

In 1828 the value of the cattle, horses, and swine, driven out of the 
state, numbered and valued at one point of passage, the Cumberland 
Ford, was a million dollars. The returns of the value of exports, agri- 
cultural and manufactured, in 1829, wanted a number of counties of 
comprising the whole state; but this {lartial return gave 2,780,000 
dollars. 

CkUf Toitms; Frankfort, tlie political metropolis of the state, is sit- 
uated on tlie norjh bank of the Kentucky, 60 miles above its entrance 
into the Ohio. The environs of the beautiful plain, on which the town 
is built, are remarkable for their romantic and splendid scenery. 71ie 
river divides the town into Frankfort and South Frankfort, which are 
connected by a bridge across the Kentucky, which here flows between 
banks i or 500 feet in height. Both divisions contain about 2,000 in- 
habitants. The State House is entirely of marble, with a front presenting 
a ptKtico supported by Ionic columns, the whole having an aspect of 
magnificence. It contains the customary legislative halls, and apart- 
ments for the Court of Appeals, and the Federal Court, The stair way 
under the vault of the dome has been much admired. The penitentiary 
usually contains over 100 convicts, and is one of the few establishments 
of the kind in the United States the income from which exceeds the ex- 
penses. ,^|ts other public buildings are three churches, an academy, and . 

House, it has a nuiPber of respectable manufacturing 
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establishments, nmong which are three manufactories of eottoft bag^hig, 
a rope walk, a cotton factory, two large wareliouses, and the tiSual number 
of Corresponding establishments. It is at the head of steam boat nati- 
gation, ‘having throe or four steam boats in regular employ, when the 
stage of whter in the river admits; and is a place of considerable com- 
mercial enterprise. The public inns arc on a respectable footing; and it 
is a place of much show and gaiety. The houses in particular are isiTigu- 
lariy neat, many of tltem being built of the beautiful marble furnished 
by the banks of the river. Sea vessels have l>een built here, and floated 
to New Orleans. It is situated 212 miles from Nashville; 806 from New 
< Means; 20 north-w'cst from Lexington; 149 from Indianor>olis ; 252 from 
Vandalia; 550 from Washington; t^2l from St. Louis; and 85 from Cin* 
cinnati . 

Lexington, the commercial capital of the state, and one of its most 
ancient towns, received its name from some hunters, who were encamped 
under the shade of the original forest, where it is built, and who, receiv- 
ing the first inteUigeuce of Lexington battle in Massachusetts, named the 
town after that, whore commenced the great struggle of American inde- 
pendfjnce. It was for a long time the jiolitical metropolis of the state, 
and the most important town in the West. 

Transylvania University has fair claims to precedence among Western ’ 
colloginKj institutions. Its chief edifice was burnt two years sincOj but 
is now replaced by a handsome and more commodious one. It has twelve 
profo-ssors and tutors, and in the academical, medical, and law classes, 
;i7f> students. The buildings for the medical department are large and 
commodious; and its library contains 4,500 volumes of standard works in 
medicine. All the libraries conrmeted with the Univtirsity mftnber 14,100 
volumes. The law school has 25 pujuls; and the medical class 211, 
from all the southern and western slates. The reputation of its profes- 
sors has given it a deservedly high standing.' 

'I'he Rev. Mr. Peers is at the head of a school gaining great reputation, 
as being the only one known in tJie t)nif<!d States, the pupils of whicli 
are professedly guided in their whole discipline, with reference to the 
jdiysicnl, organic and moral laws of our being. The Female Academy, 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Woods is in high repute, and has 100 pupils, 
sphere are various other schools which concur witli these to vindicate the 
high literary estimation of this city. 

The other public edifices are as follows: handsome and spacious 
Court House, a large Masonic Hall, and eleven churches, in wfaicii all 
the idenominations of Christianity are represented. The State Lunatic 
Asylum is a spacious and very commodious building, containing, on an 
leverage, 90 deranged patients, under tiie guidance and efheient care of 

45 
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physicians, surgeons, and nurses. The United Slates Branch Bank ha# 
a large banking house, in wliich business in the way of discount and 
negotiation of bills, is annually transacted to the amount of $1,700,000. 
The chief manufactures are those of cotton bagging, and various kinds 
of cordage, particularly bale rope. Of the former were manufactured in 
1830, 1,000,000 yards j and of the latter 2,000,000 pounds, lliere are 
three factories for spinning and weaving wool, and live or sLv for cotton; 
and one large and several smaller machine-making factories. In the 
woollen factories are manufactured liandsomc carpets. 

The town buildings in general are luindsomc, and some are magnificent. 
Few towns in the West, or elsewhere, are more delightfully situated. Its 
environs have a singular softness and amenity of landscape, and the town 
wears an air of neatness, opulence, and repose, indicating leisure and 
studiousne<ss, ratlier than the bustle of business and commerce. It is 
situated in tlie centre of a proverbially rich and beautiful country. The 
frequency of handsome villas and ornamented rural mansions, impart the 
impression of vicinity to an opulent metropolis. A l>eauliful branch of 
the Elkhornruns through the city, and supplies it with water. The main 
street is a mile and a quarter in length, and 80 feet wide; well paved, 
and the principal roads leading from it to the country are McAdamizod 
to some distance. In tl>e centre of the town is the public square, sur- 
rounded by handsome buildings. In this square is the market liouse, 
which is amply supplied with aJI the products of the state. The inhabit- 
ants are cheerful, intelligent, conversable, and noted for ihoir hospitality 
to strangers. The professional men are distiriguislied for tlieir attain- 
ments in their several walks, and many distinguished and eminent men 
have had their origin here. The XJniverEity with its professors and stu- 
dents, and the numerous distinguished stningers that are visiting here, 
during the summer months, add to the attractions of the city. I’he people 
arc addicted to giving parties; and llie tone of' society is fashionable and 
pleasant. Strangers, in general, are much pleased with a temporary 
sejoum in this city, which conveys high ideas of the refinement and taste 
of the country. There are now much larger towns in the West; but 
none presenting more beauty and intelligence. The stranger, on finding 
himself in the midst of its polished and interesting society, cannot but be 
carried back by the strong contrast to the time, when the patriarchial 
hunters of Kentucky, reclining on tlieir buffaloe robes around their even- 
ing fires, canopied by the lofty trees and the stars, gave it the name it 
bears, by patriotic acclamation. 

The number of inhabitants is 6,104. It is situated 25 miles south-east 
aflllkfail, 257 north-east from Nashville; 80 soutli from Cincinnati ; 
tlfiillMS sout^-west from Washington. 
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Loufeville, at llie fulls of the Ohio, in a commercial point of view, is 
far the most important town in the stale. The main street is nearly a mile 
in length, and is as noble, as compact, and has as much the air of a maratiroe 
town, as. any street in the western country. It is situated on an extensive 
sloping plain, below the mouth of Beargrass, about a quarter of a mile 
above the principal declivity of the falls. The tliree principal streets run 
parallel with the river, and command fine views of the villages and the 
beautiful country on tiie opposite shore. 

The public buildings are a court house, jail, poor house, and work 
house, powder maga 2 ine, marine hospital, city school house, eight churches 
for the prevalent denominations of the country, Washington Hall, Co- 
lumbian inn. and other respectable hotels, City HaD, United States Branch 
Bank, house of Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Iron Foundry, 
Jefierson Cotton Factory, five Steam Mills, Union Hall, and Tljealre. 

The Marine Hospital is a conspicuous and showy building. The free 
Public School House is a noble edifice, taking into view its object. It 
was commenced in 1829, as a kind of model school for a general system 
of Free Schools ; and was built at an exj^ense of 7,500 dollars. It is 
intended to accommodate 7 or 800 pupils. 

The position of this city is 38® 18' N. and 5® 42' W. from Washington. 
It contained in 1800,000 inhabitants; 1810, 1,350; 1820, 4,012; 1830, 
10,330, having more than doubled its population within the last 10 years. 

The greatest fall in the Ohio is just below this city. In high stages of 
•water, the rocks and shallows are all covered, and boats pass without per- 
ceiving them. But this stage of water does not occur, on an average, 
more than two months in a year, rendering it necessary at all other times, 
tliat l)oats from the lower country should stop here. The /alls equally 
arsestod boats from above. Consequently freights intended for the coun- 
try above were required, at a great expense of time, delay and factorage, 
to be unloaded, transported by land round the falls, and reloaded in boats 
at . . 0 . Large steam boats from New Orleans, though belonging to ^ 
upper country, were obliged to lie by tiirough the summer at Portland. 

To remedy tliese inconveniencios, the Louisville and Portland Canal 
round tlie falls has been completed. It overcomes the ascent of 22 feet 
by five locks. The first steam boat that passed through the canal, was 
the Uncas, Dec. 21, 1829. 

It is two miles in length, and the excavation 40 feet in depth. A part 
of this depth is cut from solid lime stone. It is on a scale to admit steam 
boats and vessels of the largest size. From the nature of the country, 
and, the great difference between the highest and lowest stage of the 
virater, amounting to nearly 00 feet, it is necessarily a work of great 
magnitude, having cost more than any other similar extent of canal work 
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in the United Stales* There are various opinions, in reference to the 
hearing of this work upon the future prosperity of Louisville, Great 
part of the iniporuint and luerdtive business of factorage will be superseded ; 
and as boats can ascend 1‘roin LouisvilJe to Cincinnali, witlj at least as 
great a draft of water as is allowed by the depth of the .water from 
Louisville to the mouth of the Oluo, most of the boats from the Missis- 
sippi, tliat used to be arrested at the falls, will pass on to the country 
above. But other bearings of utility to tliis place, not yet contemplated, 
will probably grow out of the increased activity, given by tlie canal to 
business and commerce. No axiom is better established than that every 
I)art of the country, so connected as the whole coast of Ohio, dourisbes 
and increases with the growth of every other part. If the country above 
and below, be jflourishing, so also will be Louisville. Besides, tliis im- 
portant town has intrinsic resources, which will not fail to make it a great 
place. More steam Ixmls are up in New Orleans for it than any other; 
and except during the season of ice, or of extremely low water, there sel- 
flom elapses a week, without an arrival from New Orleans. Tlie gun of 
die arriving or departing steam boats is beard at every hour of the day 
and the night; and no person has an adequate idea of the business and 
bustle of Louisville, until be has arrived at the town. The country of 
which this town is tlie county seat, is one of the most fertile, and best 
settled in the state. The town was formerly subject to frequent attacks 
of endemic sickness, in the summer and autumn, owing to stagnant 
waters in its vicinity. The ponds and marshes have been in a great 
measure drained ; and the health of the town has improved in conse- 
quence. It has been for some years nearly as healthy as any other town 
in the same U^itudo on the Ohio. 

It is 52 miles north of Frankfort; 150 south-west by water, and 140 
by the mail route from Cincinnati ; 51 west from Lexington ; and 662 
west from Washington. 

Maysvilie, the next town in Kentucky, in point of commercial import- 
ance, to Louisville, is situated just below tlie mouth of Lime Stone 
Creek, 275 miles by land, and 500 by water, below Pittsburgh. It has a 
6ne harbor for boats, and is situated on a narrow bottom on the verge of a 
chain of high hills. There are three streets running parallel witli 
the river ; and four streets crossing them at right angles. The houses 
are about 500 in number; and the inhabitants about 4,000. This place 
has the usual number of stores and manufactories. Glass and some otlier 
articles are manufactured to a considerable extent. It has a market house, 
fMrt Louse, three hous(is for public worship, and some other public 
kiU What has given particular importance to Maysvilie, is its 
lipg the prindpai place of importation for the north-east part of tlie state. 
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The greater part of ilic goods for Kentucky from Piuladeiphia and the 
eastern cities, arc lauded here, and distributed hence over the stale. It 
is a thriving, aclive town, and a number of steam boats have been, built 
here. 

Washington, three miles south of this place, is a considerable village, 
in the centre of :t fertile and well peopled country. It has tliree par- 
allel streets, two houses for public worship, a court house, jail, two semi- 
naries of learning a post and printing office, the customary stores and 
mechanic shops, and a branch of the Kentucky bank. 

Paris, the chief town of Bourbon county, is situated on a fine hill, on 
Stoner fork of Licking river, at tlie mouth of Houston creek. There 
are a number of important manufactures here. Some of the houses have 
the appearance of magnificence. It is central to a delightful and populous 
country, and is entirely an interior town, twenty miles east of Lexington, 
60 miles south-east of Newport, opposite Cincinnati, and in north latitude 
88® 18'. The scenery of no plat^e in the western country surpasses that 
on the road between this place and Lexington. 

Georgetown, the county town of Scott county, is surrounded by that 
fine and rich country in tlie centre of this state, of which travellers have 
spoken in terms c»f so much praise. Royal spring, a branch of Elkhom, 
runs through the town. It has a numl)cr of considerable manufacturing 
establishments, gent(?el houses, and some public buildings, among them 
a church, printing ofiicc, post office, and rope walk. It is fourteen miles 
-% north of Lexington, on the road to Cincinnati, 

Harrodflbiirg is a pretty village on both sides of Salt River, which turns 
a number of miles. It contains ninety bouses, with the customary stores, 
a church and post office, Danville, diirty-three miles soyth-west from 
J-exington, is an important village, containing bctw'een 2 and 300 houses, 
' and all the usual appendages of a town of that size. Stamford, 10 miles 
soutli-east from Danville, contains 120 houses. Somerset, twelve miles 
South-east of Stamford, contains nearly 100 houses. Monticello, be- 
tween Cumberland River and the state of Tennessee, situated on a ridge 
of hills, contains somctliing more than sixty houses; and is in die vicinity 
of the noted nitre caves. Lead ore has been found in its vicinity. 

Versailles, the chief town rtf Woodford county, contains over 100 houses, 
and is situated on a creeJc, which discharges into the Kentucky River. 
It is thirteen miles south-west from Lexington, and surrounded by tlie 
same beautiful country, which is adjacent to that place. Shelby ville, on 
Brashcare’s creek, twelve miles above its junction with Salt Rivet*, is a 
copsidemble village. Augusta, tweiily-four miles below MaysviUe on 
the Ohio, has 80 houses, and 900 inhabitants. Augusta College is a 
seminary of rising importance, under the care of the Methodist Church. 
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The college buildings consist of one spacious edifice, 80 feet by 40, and 
two boarding houses. It has%n average of 137 students. Tlie village is 
pleasant and uncommonly healthy. The president has deserved reputa- 
tion, and this institution promises great utility to the community. * 

Newport, opposite to Cincinnati, is the county town for. Campbell 
county, and is situated at the mouth of Licking. It has a charming 
prospect of Cincinnati, and the surrounding country, and from that 
town, seems a pleasure ground dotted witli houses. Few places can show 
more pleasing scenery. It has a spacious arsenal, containing arms, and 
munitions of war for the United States, and some other public buildings, 
jail, market house, post office, school house, and an academy. ‘ Bagging, 
cordage, and tobacco are manufactured here. 

Covington, situated below Newport, and on the opposite side of 
Licking, is laid out with great regularity. Tlie streets are intended to 
be continuations of those of Cincinnati. Liberal donations are made 
Ibr the erection of public buildings. Nothing can exceed the beauty of a 
panoramic view of these towns, from the hills nortli of Cincinnati. The 
diio, in the distance, seems but a rivulet, and these towms arc so con- 
nected by the eye, as to seem to make a part of Cincinnati. These 
places of course are connected with Cincinnati in business ; and only 
want a bridge across the Ohio, or a tunnel under it, actually to make a 
part of Cincinnati. In this place are respectable manufacturing estab- 
lishments, particularly of cotton. 

Cynthiana, the county town for Harrison a)unty, stands on the iiorlli- 
east bank of the south fork of Licking, twenty-six miles north-cast from 
Lexington, and thirty-four in tlie same direction from Frankfort. It con- 
tains more th^n 100 houses; and a numl>or of respectable public buildings. 
It is on a wide and fertile bottom, in the midst of a rich and populous 
settlement. There are a great number of water mills near the town. 

Port William the county town of Gallatin county, stands on the right 
shore of the Kentucky, a little above its entrance into the Chip. It 
contains sixty or seventy houses. But altliough its position is fine, at 
the outlet of this noble river, and adjacent to a charming country, it has 
not flourished according to the expectations of its inliabitants. This may 
be owing to the circumstance, that the Delta on which it is situated, has 
been sometimes inundated. 

Russellville, the county town of Logan county, is an interior town, 
intermediate between Green and Cumberland Rivers; and thirty-five miles 
distant from each. It contains a seminary, denominated a college ; and a 
number of respectable public buildings, together with IflO private houses. 
It is 180 south-west from Frankfort, and thirty-five south of 

the vicinity of the extensive prairies and barrens, 
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tliEi appear in this part of the country. Salt licks abound near tlie town. 
Many of the adjacent prairies are of great beauty. 

There are forty or fifty more considerable villages in this state, all 
indicated in the tabular view of the county towns of this state. It would 
be but tiresome repetition to describe them with any degree of particularity. 
Tlie names of the principal ones follow, together with the rivers on which 
they are situated. Catletsburg, at the outlet of Big Sandy. Clarksburg, 
on the Ohio, forty-eight miles below Catletsburg. Yellow Banics, 
Henderson, Morganfield, and Smithland, aie on tiie Ohio, below Louis- 
ville. The last named town is at tlje mouth of Cumberland River. 
Columbia is on tlic south bank of tlie Mississippi, eleven miles below tlie 
mouth of the Ohio. Prestonburg is on the west branch of Big Sandy, 
near the Cumberland mountains. The following towns are on Licking: 
Olympian Springs, Mount Sterling, Millersburg, Marysville, and Fal- 
mouth. On the Kentucky and its waters, besides those already enumerated, 
arc Mount Vernon, Stamford, Lancaster, Richmond, Winchester, 
JNicholasvillc, ITarrodsburg and Laurensburg. On Salt River and its 
waters, are Springfield, Bealsburg, Shelbyville, Middletown, and Shep- 
herclsville. Bardslown is an imporlaiit village, with a beautiful view of 
adiaceiit hills, and mountains. On Green River and its waters, are 
('nsoyvi)le, Columbia, Greensburg, Summersvillc, Monroe, Glasgow, 
Scottsville, Bowling Green, Morgantown, Litchfield Hardensburg, 
Hartford, Greenville, and Madisonvillc. On Cumberland River, Bar- 
■'boui\svill(!, Burkvillo, Hopkinsville, Princeton, and CentreviJIe. Some of 
these villuges have churches. Some of them are county (owns; and in a 
country, wJjcrc the whole .scene is shifting under the eye of the beholder; 
some of them, no doubt, arc morc important, than some of^ those, wliich 
we have particularly noticed in description. Other villages may have 
l>ecome important, that have not yet l>een described; and there are 
villages deemed of consequence, at least, in tlieir immediate vicinity, 
wmch are not hero named. • 

Education. Beside the collegiate institutions already mentioned, there 
is Georgetown College, a Baptist Seminary recently commenced at 
Georgetown, and Cumberland College at Princetown. This is an insti- 
tution for the Cumberland Presbyterians; the students, on an average, 
are 120. It is respectable for its library and endowments, and adopts the 
manual labor system. Centre College at Danville, is under the care of 
tlie Presbyterian church. Its buildings and endowments, are already 
ample, and are increasing. It promises to become an important institution. 

In the pleasant village of Bardstown, is a highly respectable Catholic 
Seminary, being the most important one which that church possesses in 
the western country. One object of this institution is to liave theological 
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students for tlio Catholic rmnistry. In the college and theological school 
are 230 students. A number of persons of both sexes, and the different 
religious orders of that church, reside here, and are devoted to teaching 
and acts of charity. 

There ate other seminaries, the names and positions of which we have 
not been able to obtain. But we give instead a most important document, 
touching the state of general education in Kentucky. We regret tliat it 
is the only one furnished by the census of 1830, of sufficient accuracy 
and universality to qualify it for admission to this work. It may stand in 
some degree, as a sample of the condition of general education in the 
states, wliere free schools are not yet adopted. The system has one 
obvious advantage over that of New England. The teachers, for the most 
part, are trained to their profession, and consider it not an incidental but 
a perpetual pursuit. They acquire an cxjKjricnce, talent of government, 
and power of self possession, which cannot \ye expected fix)nj those who 
adopt the profession only as an expedient, and for a season. It differs in 
another respect from that of New-England. There? the greater number 
of pupils attend school in winter; and here in the summer. 


Name of County. 

Number 

of 

Schoold. 

Children 

at 

Behoof. 

No. in CO Nujnber 
botwcfn not at 
5 and 15 Bt liool. 

Average 
flizo of 
SoliootH. 

roj)ulatif>n of cncli 
County. 

Adair, 

13 

2m 

1820 

1528 

22 


Allen, 

12 

280 

1042 

1350 

24 


Anderson, 

9 

3021 

940 

644 

33 


Barren, 

24 

044 

3222 

2678 

27 


Bath, 

15 

453 

2002| 

1549 

30j 


Boone, 

19 

599 

1955 

1350 

3l| 


Bourbon, 

48 

1246 1 

3019 

1773 

2(i 


Bracken, 

Brackenridge, 

Bullitt, 

12 

325 ! 

1.587 

1202 

27 


10 

4(H) 

1715 

1315 

25 


Butler, 

7 

158 

768 

010 

22 


Calloway, 

11 

2i5 

1,382 

1137 

22 


Campbell, 

17 

453 

2G10 

2105 

21 


Casey, i 

G 

1 120 

1154 

1023 

21 


Caldwell, 

10 

1 453 

mm 

1380 

1 28 


Christian, 

20 

im 

2334 

1710 

31 


Clarke, 

21 

810 

2123 

1013 

40 


Clay, 

3 

51 

959 

fH)8 

17 


Cumberland, 

9 

241 

2005 

1704 

27 


Daviess, 

9 

229 

1009 

840 

25 


Edmondson, 

EstiJl, 

2 

02 

w 

727 

605 

31 


Fayette,* 

*39 

1122 

2925 

1808 

20 


Fleming, 

28 ; 

870 

3870 

3000 

31 


Floyd, 


1.51 

1307 

1150 

25 


Franklin, 

* Out of Lexington. 

16 i 

485 

1029 

1144 

30 

, 
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Nome of (Joauty.. 

Numbe 

of 

Bchoola 

r Cbildie 
at 

. School, 

n No.in 
beiwee 
Sand 1 

0 Nuiiob« 
n not a 
5 School 

riAveraj 
aixe 0 
{School 

e i^opuJaiiou of each 

County. 

). 

Gallatin, 

14 

39-i 

lOlt 


i 

s 

Garrafjl, 

2( 

451 

» 230] 

184i 

i 21 

) 

Grant, 

< 

29( 

81t 

i 52( 

) 3 : 

) 

Graves, 


lOS 

Ml 

54^ 

i 2/ 

> 

Grayson, 

<• 

25X 

last 

826 

^ 3] 


Greene, 

1-^ 

321 

235.^ 

2521 

2J 


Grecnuj), 

1 

27( 

1541 

127) 

3( 


Bannock, 

a 

86 

32^ 

a4] 

21 


i lurdin, 


093 

3234 

2541 

30 


Harlan, . 


04 

841 

777 

21 


Harrison, 

24 

835 

3(MX1 

2105 

34 


Hart, 

6 

155 

1372 

1217 

26 


Henderson, 

12 

243 

1153 

910 

20 


Henry, 

53 

000 

2521 

1915 

26 


Hickman, 

5 

127 

1209 

1142 

25 


Hopkins, 

13 

200 

1.587 

1327 

20 


.IcHerson , 







.les.samine, 

18 

520 

1789 

1209 

29 


Ivn(»x, 

4 

113 

IKH 

991 

28 


Laurel, 

2 

41 

582 

541 

20 


Lawrence, 

9 

179 

1124 

945 

19 


Ijowis, 

9 

242 

13615 

112 il 

27 


liincoln, 

24 

537 

2028 

1491 

22 


Tavin^^ston. 







I.ogan, 

10 

390. 

2331 

llMl 

23 


Masfjn, 

39 

1180 

3080 

1900 

30 


"iMadison, 

33 

1054 

3440 

2392 

32 


Mercer, 







Meade, 

8 

220 

vS90 

040 

32 


McOacken, 

39 

1043 

3141 

2398 

28 


Mpnroe, 

7 

252 

1483 

12:11 

36 


Montgomery, 

15 

551 

2146 

1595 

36 


Morgan, 

00 

(K)0 

893 

893 



Muhlenbiirgh, 

12 

258 

1248 

990 

21 


K; Ison, 

23 

807 

2873 

2000 

1 85 


Nicholas, 

(0 

012 

2180 

1508 

38 


i >hio, . 

7 

108 

1121 

953 

24 


Oldham, 

17 

440 

1984 

1538 

26 


<^>wen, 

12 

2m 

1408 

1169 

25 


Pendleton, 

8 

318 

1026 

7(X8 

39 


Perry, 

3 

52 

992 

940 

17 


Pike, 

3 

53 

785 

732 

17 


Pulaski, 

23 

589 

2438 

1879 

25 


flockcastic, 

7 

145 

784 

639 

a 21 


Russel), 

1 

28 

920 

898 

28 


Scott , 

18 

090 

2525 

1835 

38 


Shelby, 

43 

1125 

3704 

2579 

26 


Simpson, 

12 

3931 

1418 

1025 

33 


Spencer, 

12 

2821 

1.544 

1262 

28 
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Name of County* 

Nmubur 

of 

SchooJu- 

Cliiiitroii 

at 

School. 

H 

Numb«r | 
not at 
School. ] 

Average 
eixe of 
Bcboott. 

.Fopulatibn of caetn 
County. 

Todll, 

16 

363 

1471 

1108 

22 


Trigg, 

13 

318 

1294 


24 


Union, 

8 

252 

923 

691 

31 


Warren, 

is’ 


2291 

1886 

31 


Waahingtoii, 

34 

907 

4119 

3212 

26 


Wayne, 

9 

307 

2350 

2043 

34 


Whitely, 

7 

195 

1086 

891 

28 


Woodford, 

23 

666 

1812 

1146 

29 



Totid, 1 1311 31834|139142)107328| 


Name of County. 

« 

AniH. 
paid for 
iduoHtion. 

A verage 
price of 
tuition. 

Costofeduca- / 
ting all at 
thia rate. 

l verage in- 
come of 0 
Teachers. 

ray of Teachers^ 
tjpposing 40 puplli 
to a f^hool. 

Adair, 

”'^59") 

$7 75cts. 

$14105 

$173 

$310 

Allen, 

2178 

7 50 

10170 

181 

300 

Anderson, 

2480 

8 20 

7757 

275 

328 

Barren, 

5608 

8 40 

27064 

275 

330 

Bath, 

3281 

7 25 

14514 

219 

290 

Boone, . 

513fi 

8 57 

16754 

270 

342 

Bourbon, 

12134 

9 73 

29377 

253 

389 

Bracken. 

2360 

7 25 

11505 

197 

290 

Brackenridge, 

BuUitt, 

3452 

8 63 

14800 

216 

345 

Butler, 

1289 

8 15 

6259 

184 

326 

Calloway, 

1 2084 

8 51 

11760 

190 

J140 

Campbell, 

3188 

7 m 

18390 

187 

281 

Casey, 

872 

0 92 

7985 

145 

270 

Caldwell, 

4276 

9 40 . 

17330 

267 

378 

Christian, 

6093 

9 76 

22779 

391 

399 

Clarke, 

^ 6383 
540 

7 88 

, 19093 

304 

315 

Clay, 

10 59 

10155 

120 

423 

CumhoTland, 

2044 

8 48 

17002 

227 

339 

Daviess, 

214C 

1 9 34 

9984 

23« 

t 373 

Edmondson, 

E4till, 

744 

1 12 00 

8724 

372 

1 480 

Fayette, 

Flemingr 

11467 

30 22 

29893 

300 

408 

0192 

7 12 

27554 

221 

284 

Floyd, 

1208 

8 00 

10456 

201 

329 

Franklin, 

4632 

9 56 

15573 

289 

382 

Gallatin, 

3167 

8 03 

12992 

226 

821 

Garrard, 

3945 

. 8 59 

19765 

197 

853 

Grant, 

2105 

. 7 11 

5801 

234 

284 

Graves, 

102(1 

HO 00 

645(1 

255 

409 

Grayson, 

214(1 

► 8 49 

916S 

> 267 

339 

Greene, 

3314 

HO 07 

2878(1 

1 23*3 

' 402 

G^-eenup, 

2411? 

» 8 95 

18791 

268 

i 352 


814 

i 9 46 

309ii 

\ 271 

378 

jjg^cock, 

63r. 

! 9 19 

2972C 

) 2T3 

8615 
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!Nttin« of County, 

j Am’t. wow Average 

1 paid for 1 price of 
education.! tuition. 

Coat of educat- 
ing all at tbis 
rate. 

Average 
kicoine of 
Teachers. 

fay of Teachers, 
sapposiug40 pupil" 
to a School. 

Harlan, 


$10 03cs 

$8435 

26460 


$401 

HarrjBon, 

737? 

8 82 


352 

Hart, 

1381 


1 12210 230 

350 

Henderson, 

28Q( 

11 09 

12786 

241 

443 

Henry , 

4557 

7 51 

18932 

198 

300 

Hickman, 

my 

8 75 

11103 

222 

350 

Hopkins, 

Jefi'erson, 

2240 

8 62 

13079 

172 

344 

Jessamine, 

4416 

8 49 

15188 

452 

339 

Knox, . 

1038 

0 18 

10134 

259 

367 

Laurel, 

328 

8 00 

4650 

164 

320 

Lawrence, 

1346 

7 52 

8452 

149 

300 

Lewis, 

1(586 

6 97 

9515 

187 

278 

. Lincoln, 
Livingston, 

48<16 

0 11 

18475 

203 

364 

Logan, 

5046 

12 91 

30093 

315 

616 

Mason, 

11080 

9 57 

29475 

284 

882 

Madison, 

McCracken, 

8197 

7 77 

26775 

248 

310 

Meade, 

1984 

7 75 

6944 

248 

310 

Mercer, 

9737 

9 33 

32104 

250 

373 

Monroe, 

1976 

7 84 

11620 

282 

313 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

4251 

7 71 

10545 

283j 

308 

Miihlenburgli, 

1900 

7 36 

9185 

156| 

Nelson, 

8320 

10 31 

2JMJ10 

362 

412 

Nicholas, 

4435 

7 26 

15820 > 

277 

290 

Ohio, 

1485 

8 84 1 

9909 ■ 

212 

353 

Oldham, 

36891 

8 27 

16407] 

2171 

330 

Owen, 

21081 

7 05 \ 

1034^ 

i7rj 

282 

. Pendleton, \ 


7 48 \ 

70741 

2971 

299 

Perry, 

1 498' 

i 9 58 1 

95031 

1621 

383 

Pike, 

464 

8 75 1 

0808 

155 

350 

Pulaski, 

BOSS 


16432 

175 

269 

Rock Castle, 

1200 

8 28 

6491 

177 

331 

Russel], 


740€ 

1 224 

3li0 

Scott, 


20664 

404 

422 

♦Shelby, 

8852 7 86 

29113 

1 206 

; 314 

Simpson, 

3013 9 19 

13031 

301 

367 

Spencer, 

2176 7 71 

11904 

t 181 

308 

Todd, 

3724 10 25 

15077 

^ 233 

410 

Trif-g, 

3063 9 81 

12694 

1 228 

392 

Union, 

2470 9 80 

904£ 

i 308 

392 

Warren, 


17594 

3880C 

1 239 

307 

Washington, 

8551 

imwm 

1 251 

376 

.Wayne, 

2650 8 63 

20381 

f 294 

345 

Whitely, 

1433 7 35 

788S 

( 204 

, 294 

Woodford, 

7378 a 08 

2003e 

; 321 

448 


i i 

1200052 
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Among the antiqtuties of this elate are great numbers 
thoee Indian mounds, are found over all the western country. 
When this country was ferst discovered, great numbers of human bodies 
in a state of entire preservation were found in a cave near Lexington./, The 
pioneers of the settlements in this country did not attach much conse- 
quence to ^eletons ; and none of them remain. The bodies that were found 
inthe Saltpetre cave, have been examined by thousands. They were 
considerably smaller than the men of our times. The teeth and nails did 
not seem to intimate the shrinking of the flesh from them, in the desic- 
cating process, by which they had been preserved. Tlie teeth were 
separated by considerable intervals; and were long, white, and sharp. 

In an ancient mound on Cant^y Fork of Cumberlimd River, four feet 
below the surface, a vessel was found, of which it would be difiicult to 
convey an adequate idea, without an engraving. It consisted of three 
heads, joined together at the l«ick part of them near the top, liy a stem, or 
handle, which rises above the Jieads about three inches. The stem is 
hollow, six inches in circumference at the top, incrca.sing in size, as if 
descends. These heads are all of the same dimensions, being about four 
inches from die apex to the chin. The face at the ey(?s is ihroe inches 
broad, decreasing in breadth all the way to the chin. Most persons have 
supposed, that they are fac similes of the Tartar couiitenanco. 'J^'liey cio 
not so strike us. Neither does their model appear to have been any thing 
like the present Indian countenance. The faces are remarkable for their 
fullness, and evince no inconsiderable skill in the moulder. It is of the 
common earthen fabric, of tlie pottery generally fouiifl about the mounds. 
In another mound, within twenty miles of Lexington, were found nine 
very large and beautiful marine shells of the murex class, and perfectly 
similar in their general contour to those, called conch shells. They Jiave 
all the freshness of those found on the shores of the sea, 'rhis state, like 
Tennessee, abounds in lime stone caves, of an extent and grandeur, to 
which the famous cave at An(iparo.s will hold no comparison. 

Thbre are numberless caves, sinks and precipices, that in any other 
country would be regarded, as curiosities. They are source.s of wealth 
in many instances to their proprietors. No earth, in any country has 
been found more strongly impregnated with nitre. It is affirmed, that fifty 
pounds of crude nitre have been extracted from an hundred pounds of the 
earth. During the late war, 400,000 pounds a year were manufactured 
from this earth in this state; and probably as great an amount of gun 
powder. We have already mentioned, as striking curiosities, the prodigious 
depths, in which many of the rivers in this state run, which are worn 
thiupgh strata of solid lime stone. The caves, the sink holes, tlie gulfs, 
iiiiMlte deeply excavated beds of the rivers, aflbrd a continual source of 
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fjuriosity and astonisbinejat to travellers, who am not thoroiighly used to 
this country. 

Charact/T, Manners, Sfc, The people of this state have a character 
as strongly marked by nationality, as those of any state of the union. It 
is a character extremely di^hcult to describe, although all the shades of 
it are strongly marked to the eye of a person, who has been long acquainted 
with them. They are not only unique in iheir manners, but in tlieir 
origin. They are scions from a noble stock, the descendants from affluent 
and respectable planters from Virginia and North Carolina. They are in 
that condition in life, which is, perhaps, best calculated to develope high 
mindedness and self respect. They have a distinct and striking moral 
physiognomy, an enthusiasm, a vivacity and ardor of character, courage, 
frankness and generosity, that have been developed with the |)ecuUar 
cw-curastanccs, under which they have l)een placed. They have a delight- 
ful frankness of hospitality, which renders a sojourn among them 
exceedingly pleasant to a stranger. Their language, the very amusing 
tiialect of tlie couunon people, their opinions and modes of thinking, from 
various circumstances, iiave been very extensively communicated, and 
impresvsed u{)on tJio general character of the people of the West. Tlieir 
bravery lias heeti evinced in field and forest from Louisiana to Canada. 
Their eiithu.siasm oi‘ character is very observable, in the ardor with which 
all classes of fieople cxpre.ss tiiemselves, in reference to their favorite 
views and opinions. All their feelings tend to extremes. It is not alto- 
gether in burles(jue, that they arc described as boastful, and accustomed 
to a.ssmnc to themselves the pride of having the best horse, dog, gun, wdfe, 
stMtesrnen, and country. Their fearless ardor and frankness and self* 
confidence, become to their young men, in other parts of tfle West, in 
eornpotition for place and precedence us a good star. When a Kentuck- 
ian |)resciits liimselfiii .another slate, as a candidate for an office, in com- 
petition with a candidate from another state, other circumstances being 
equ.i!, the Kentuckian carries it. — Wherever the Kentuckian travels li<? 
earnestly and afleclionalely remember.s his native hills and plains His 
thoughts as incessantly turn tow'ards home, as those of the Swiss. He 
invokes the genius of bis country in trouble, danger, and solitude. It is 
to him the home of plenty, beauty, greatness and every thing that he de- 
sires, or respects. This nationality never deserts him. No country will 
Ixjar a comparison with his country; no jieople with his people. The 
English arc said to go into battle with a .song about roast beef in their 
mouths. When the Kentuckian encounters dangers of battle, or any 
kind, when he is even on board a foundering ship, his last exclamation is, 

‘ hurrah for old Kentucky.’ 





The prevai!in§<!enomiiiations arehaptists, presby^taiiAr meth- 
Cumberland presbytertans and seceders. The people maxiileet their 
eacilable and ar<^t diaradter lipon this as upon all other subjects. They 
have an insatiable ciiriocdty tohear new preachers^ and an e^cbeme ea^er^ 
ness for novelty. Eeliglobs excitements airecominoh^ and carried to the 
highest pmnt of motion. Helicon, in some fonn, sems to be generally 
respected; and there is scarcely a village, or a po|mlous settlement in the 
state, that has not one, or more, favorite preacliers- It would be dtfbcult 
to say, which is the predominant denminafion, that of the baptists, meth- 
odists,or Presbyterians. But notwitlistanding the marked enthusiasm of 
dm chmcter of this people, notwithstanding they are much addicted to 
bitter political disputation, notwithstanding all the collisions from op- 
posing parties and clans, as a state, the people have unifbrmly distinguish- 
ed themselves tor religious order, quiet and tolerance* 

Constitution, Government, 6fc, The legislative power is divwled as 
usual. The senators are elected for four years and the representatives for 
one, A person to be eligible as a senator, must be thirty -five years of 
age, a citizen of the United States, must have resided six years in iho 
state, and one year in the district for which he is chosen. A representa- 
tive must be twenty-four years of age, a citizen of the United States, 
must have resided in the state two years, and in the district one. The 
govemer is elected for four years, and is eligible four years out of eleven. 
He must be thirty years of age, a citizen of the United States, and must 
have resided in the state two years, and in the district one. He has jC 
qualified negative upon the proceedings of tlie assembly, has a pardoning 
power, and makes appointments with the consent of the senate. The 
judiciary consists in a supremo court, and in such inferior courts as the 
assembly may appoint, and the judges retain their offices during good 
behaviour. Every free white male citizen of the age of twenty-one, 
who has resided in the stale two years, or one year in the distret is 
entitled to the elective franchise. 
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Length, 250. Breadth, 150 miles. Between 37® 47' and 41® 
50' N. latitude, and 7® 45' and 11® W. longitude. Bounded north by 
Michigan Terri lory and lake. Weal by the state of Illinois. South by 
the Ohio, which divides it from Kentucky ; East by the state of Ohio. 

civil/ DIVISIONS. 


Counties. 

Chief Towns. 

Allen, 

Port Wayne, 

Bartholomew, 

Columbus, 

Boone, 


Carroll, 

Delphi, 

Cass, 

Logansport, 

Clark, 

Charlestown, 

Clay, 

Bowling Green, 

Clinton, 


Crawford, 

Fredonia, 

Davioss, 

W ashington, 

Dearborn, 

Lawrenceburgh, 

Delaware, 


Decatur, 

Greensburgh, 

Dubois, 

Barbersville, 

Elkhart, 


Fayette, 

Conners ville. 

Floyd, 

New Albany, 

Fountain, 

Covington, 

Franklin, 

Brookville, 

Gibson, 

Princeton, 

Greene, 

Bloomfield, 

Grant, 
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Hiimilfony 

Noblesvjlle, 

flancorik. 


Harrison, 

Cory don, 

Henry, 

New Castle, 

Hendricks, 

Danville, 

Jackson, 

Brownstown, 

Jefferson, 

Madison, 

Jennings, 

Vernon, 

Jolinsoii, 

Franklin, 

Knox, 

Vincennes, 

Lawrence, 

Bedford, 

Madison, 

Andorsontowii, 

Marion, 

Indiaiiapotis, 

Martin, 

Mount Pleasant, 

Monroe, 

Blo:)mington, 

Montgomery, 

Crawfordsville, 

Morgan, 

Martinsville, 

Orange , 

Pavli, 

Owen, 

Spencer, 

Parke, 

Rockville, 

Perry, 

Rome, 

Pike, 

Petersburgli, 

Posey, 

Mt. Vernon 6c Harmony, 

Putnam, 

Green Castle, 

Randolph, 

Winchester, 

Ripley, 

Vcreailles, 

Rrsh, 

Rusbville, 

Scott, 

Lexington, 

Shelby, 

Sheibyville, 

SiHjncer, 

Rockport, 

St. Joseph, 


Sullivan, 

Merom, 

Switzerland, 

Vevay, 

Tippicanoe, 

I..afayette, 

Union , 

Liberty, 

Vanderburgh, 

Kvansville, 

Vermillion, 

Newport, 

Vigo, 

Terrehautc, 

Wabash, 


Warren, 


Warrich, 

Booneville, 

Washington, 

Salem, 

Wayne, 

Centreville 6c Richmond. 
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Tlie whole ol’ this stale belongs to the valley of the or lake 

IVfichigan, It is the first of the states, in advancing from the west, eaat, 
and north, where nature seems to have divided the sur&ce between jMrairie 
and wpbd land. The greot^^r proportion of this state is a timbered 
country. Here, too, we first find Uie number and manners of northern 
people predominating among the immigrants. Here we first discover, in 
most places, a clear ascendency of New England dialect, manners, and 
population. Here, too, we note tiie natural tendency of this order of 
things, and this class of immigrants rapidly, and yet silently filling the 
country with inhabituhta. Missouri and Illinois have occupied a greater 
space in public estimation, in newspaper description, and in general 
notoriety. The immigration to these states have been with four or six 
horse wagons, large droves of cattle, considerable numbers of negroes, 
-'ind comptised of immigrants, who had name, and were heads of families, 
when they removed, and whoso immigration was accompanied with a 
certain degree of eclat. The acquisition of a few families was attended 
with circumstances, which gave it public notoriety. The settling of this 
state has been generally of a different character, and for the most part of 
young men, either unmarried or witliout families. It has been noiseless 
artd unnoticed. But the difference of the result strikes us with surprise. 
Wliile the p<.)pulation of neither of tliese states has reached 150,000, the 
population of this state, at this time, is supposed to exceed 400,000, 
though the total gi^en by the census is 344,000,— of these 65,359 are 
free white male inhabitants over 21 years. The number of voters in 
1825, was 30,977, and of paupers 217. 

Pacr cf the Country^ Soil, The south front is skirted with the 
usual bell of river hills, bluffs and knobs, known by the name of ‘(Mo 
hills.’ They occupy a greater or less distance from the rivet; some- 
times leaving between it and their base a bottom of two or tliree miles in 
width; and sometimes, and for no inconsiderable length of the southern 
bo.- lidary, they tower directly from the waters of the Ohio, and hav^a 
thousand aspects of grandeur and beauty, often rising higher than 300 
feet above the level of the river. The ©ye of the southern traveller, 
ascending the Ohio, which has been used to rest on bottoms boundless to 
vision, on swamps, and regions without a rock or a hill in the scenery, 
never tires, in surveying these beautiful bluffs, especially in the spring, 
wiien their declivities are criinsoned with the red bud, or whitened with 
the brilliant blossoms of the dog wood, or rendered verdant with the 
beautiful May apple, • 

4 range of knobs, stretching from the Ohio to White River of the Wa- 
bash, forms the limits of the table lands, that separate tlie waters of the 
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Uitto from tJ«)Be of Wliite Riv^. Nortli of the Wabash, between Tippi- 
caaoe and Ooitanon, the Wabash hilis are precipitous, and a considerable^ 
extent of country is rough and broken. There are in different parts of 
the state, large extents of country, that may be pronounced hilly: Such 
is the south front of the state to a considerable distance from the Ohio. 
There are not such extensive plains in this state, as in Illinois. Nor are 
there any lalls to vie with those back of Shawneetown* But with some 
lew exertions, the greater proportion of this state may be pronounced 
one vast level. To particularize the level tracts would be to describe 
tlnee fifths of the state. Tlje prairies here, as elsewhere, are uniformly 
tevel. The wide extent of country, watered by White River, is generally 
level. The prairies have the usual distinction of high and low, swampy 
and alluvial. For a wide extent on the north front of the state, between 
the Wabash and lake Michigan the country is generally an extended 
plain, alternately prairie and timbered land, with a great proportion of 
swampy lands, and small lakes and ponds. The prairies are no ways dif- 
ferent from those of Illinois j alike rich, level, and covered with grass and 
flowering plants. Some like those of Illinois and Missouri, are broader 
than can be measured by the eye. Their divisions are marked off where 
ever streams cross tliem by belts of timbered land. All the rivers of this 
state have remarkably wide alluvions. Every traveller has spoken with 
admiration of the beauty and fertiliiy of the prairies along the course of 
the Wabash, particularly of those in the vicinity of Fort Harrison. Com- 
petent judges prefer tlie prairies on this part of the river, both for beauty 
and fertilty to those of the Illinois, and the Upper Mississippi. Perhaps 
no part of the western world can show greater extents of rich land in one 
body , than that portion of While River country, of which Indianapolis is 
the centre. Judging of Indiana, from travelling through tlie south front 
from 12 to 20 miles from the Ohio, we should not, probably, compare it with 
Ohio m lUinois. But now, when the greater part of the territory is pur- 
d^asedof the Indians, and ail is surveyed, and well understood, it is found 
that this state possesses as large a proportion of first rate lands, as any in 
the western country. With some few exceptions of wide prairies, tlie 
dmmons of timbered and prairie lands are more happily balanced, than in 
oth^ parts of the western country. Many rich prairies are long and nar- 
row, so that tlie whole can be taken up, and timber be easily accessible by 
all the settlars. There are hundreds of prairies only large enough for a few 
ferms. Even in the large prairies are those beautiful islands of timbered 
land, which form such a striking feature in tlie western prairies. The 
jpUd extents of fertile land, the happy distribution of rivers and springs 
iUlf be gone cause of the unexampled rapidity, wiili which this state has 
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poopkd. Another reason may be, that l)eing a aon-^avobolding atate, 
and njBxt in position beyond Ohio, it was happily situated to ainrest the 
tide of immigration, tliat set beyond Ohio, after that state was .ftUed« 

Wa hdd a few remarks in a single view, upon the qualities of thasoil^ 
on the several rivers, and near the towns, which we shall desmbe* The 
forest trees, shrubs, plants and grasses do not materially differ froin those 
of Illinois and Missouri. There is one specific difference, that Should 'be 
nojted. There is a much greater proportion of beech timber, which in- 
creases so mucli, as we advance east, than in Ohio, it is clearly the princi- 
pal kind of timber. This state is equally fertile in com, rye, oats, barley, 
wljeut and’ the cereal gramina in genera l . Vast extents of tlie richer prai- 
ries and bottoms are loo rich for wheat, until the natural wild luxuriance 
in the soil has been reduced by cropping. Upland rice 1ms been attempt- 
ed with success. Some of the wann and slieltered vallies have yielded, 
in favorable years, considerable crops of cotton. No country can exceed 
this in its adaptediiess for rearing the finest fruits and fruit Imaring slirubs. 
Wild berries in many places are abundant; and on some of llie prairies 
(he strawberries are hirge and fine. It is afiinned that in the northern 
parts in the low prairies whole tracts are covered with the beautiful fowl- 
meadow grass poa pratemin^ of the north. It is a certain fact, that 
whert5ver the Indians or the French have inhabited long enough to destroy 
the natural prairie grass, which, it is well known, is soon eradicated, by 
being pastured by the domestic animals, that surround a fanner’s barn, 
this grass is replaced by the blue grass of the western country, which fur- 
nislies not only a beautiful sward, but covers the earth with a mat of rich 
fodder, not unlike the second crop, which is cut in tlie northern states, as 
the most valuable kind of hay. For all the objects of farming, and raising 
grain, flour, hemp, tobacco, cattle, sheep, swine, horses and generally the 
articles of the nortliern and middle states, immigrants could not desire a 
better country, tiian may be found in Indiana. In the rich bottoms in the 
.souiitern parts, the reed cane, and uncommonly large ginseng are ab|ui- 
dant. 

Climate^ Little need be said upon this head, for this state, 

situated in nearly the same parallels with Illinois and Missouri, has much 
the same temperature. That part of it which is contiguous to lake 
Michigan, is more subject to copious rains; and being otherwise low and 
marshy, much of the land is too wet for cultivation. Some have described 
the country and climate near lake Michigan as productive and delig^tfiiil. 
For a considemble distance from the lake, fcnd heaps covered with a 
few stinted jumpers, and swept by the gales of the lake, give no pfOimie 
of a fine country or climate. But beyond the influence of the Nke 
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the climate is cool, mild and temperate. The.state, ia general, 
is eomewhat less exposed to the extremes of beat and cold, than Dlinoifi.* 

In point of salubrity, we can do no more than repeat the remarks, 
which have so oflten been found applicable to the western country in 
general^ mid which from the nature of things must apply to ail countries. 
The high and rolling regions of this state are as healthy as the same 
kinds of land in the other parts of the United Stales. The wet prairies, 
swampy lands, and tracts contiguous to small lakes and ponds, and inun- 
dated bottoms, intersected by bayous, generate fever and ague, and 
autumnal fevers, and impart a bilious tendency to all the disorders of the 
country. The beautiful prairies above Vincen»\es, on the Wabash, in the 
neighborhood of Fort Harrison and Tippicano^^, are found to have some 
balance against their fertility, beauty of appearance, and the ease with 
which they are cultivated, in their insalubrity. That the settlers in 
general, have found this state, taken as a whole, favorable to health, the 
astonishing increase of the population bears ample testimony. 

The winters are mild, compared with those of New FiOgland or Penn- 
sylvania. Winter commences in its severity about Christmas, and lasts 
seldom more than six weeks. During this time in most seasons, the 
rivers, that have not very rapid currents, are frozen. Thougli winters 
occur, in which the Wabash cannot be crossed upon the ice. About the 
middle of February, the severity of winter is past. In the northern parts 
of the state, snow sometimes, though rarely, falls a foot and a half in 
depth. In the middle and southern parts, it seldom falls more than six 
inches. Peach trees are generally in blossom early in March. The 
forests begin to be green from the 5th to the 15th of April. Vast num- 
bers of flowering shrubs are in full flower, before they are in leaf, which 
gives an inexpressible charm to the early appearance of spring. Vegeta- 
tion is liable to be injured both by early and late frosts. 

Rwers, The southern shore of this state is washed by the Ohio, from 
the mouth of the Big Miami to that of the Wabash, a distance of nearly 
500 miles, by the meanders of the river. We reserve a description of 
this noble stream for our account of the state of Ohio. Between the 
Miami and the Wabash, the following considerable streams, together 
with many small ones, enter the Ohio. Tanner’s Creek fall^ in two 
miles below Lawrenceburgh, and has a course of 30 miles. I.<oughery’s 
Creek enters 11 miles below the Miami, and is 40 miles in length. 
Indian Creek, called by the Swiss, in remembrance of a stream in their 
native country, Venoge, Bounds the Swiss settlements on the south, and 
enters the Ohio eight miles below the point <^posite to Kentucky River. 

Big Blue, Little Blue, Anderson’s River, Pigeon and Beaver 
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(Sleeks enter intlie order in which we have mentioned them, as we descend 
the Ohio. In descending this distance, we discover the deep chasm through 
the banks of the Ohio, where a great many smaller streams enter. Many 
of th^e streams, at some distance from the Ohio, afford mill seats^ We 
may therefore remark, that the south front of Indiana is well watered. 

The Wabash is the chief river of this states and after the Tennessee 
one of the most considerable tributaries of the Ohio. It glides through 
the central [larls of the state, and by its extensive branches waters a vast 
extent of it. One of the mtdn branches heads near Fort St. Mary’s, in 
Darke county, Ohio. The next considerable branch called Little River, 
heads seven miles south of Fort Wayne, and enters the Wabash, eighty 
miles below St. Mary ’s Portage. The next is Massassineway, which 
also heads in Ohio, between Forts Greenville and Recovery; and joins it a 
league and a half below the mouth of Little River. Eel River, another 
branch, rises in ponds and lakes, eighteen miles west of Fort Wayne, and 
joins the Wabash, eight miles below the mouth of the Massassiiiew^ay. 
Rejoicing, Muscontin, Ouilanon, and Dechc are inconsiderable tributaries. 

White River enters the Wabash from the eastern side, sixteen miles 
btdow' Vincennes. It is the most considerable tributary of the Wabatjh; 
and one of the most important rivers in the state. It waters a great extent 
of very fertile country, in a lateral direction toflie main stream. Its 
head w^aters interlock with the waters of the Miami. Its principal tribu- 
taries are Driftwood Branch, Muddy Fork, and Tea-kettle Branch. 

Little River, St. Mary’s, Rock River, and Pomme, are inconsidemble 
Iribiitarics, that enter from the eastern side. It receives a great number 
of considerable tributaries from the west. Richard’s Creek and Rock 
River enter above Tippicanoe. This stream has acquired lasting fame 
by the bloody action which was fought uj)on its banks, between the United 
Slates’ troops, under General Harrison, and the Wabash savages in 
November, 1811. It originates from many branches in ponds and lakes, 
wnich, like that at the source of the Plcin of the Illinois, discharge at 
one extremity into the waters of the Wabash, and at the other into the 
Maumee of the lakes. Before the battle of 'Pippicanoe the Indians had 
fields in higli cultivation along the banks of this river. Below this river 
from the west, enter in succession, Pine, Redwood, Rejoicing, Little 
Vermillion, Erabliere, Docliette and Brouettc Rivers, wdiich arc inconsid- 
erable streams, that head in the state of Illinois. 

Wliile Water is a branch of the Big Miami, ^and a very interesting river. 
It rises near Fort Greenville, in Ohio. Not far from its source it crosses 
into this state, and in its devious course, waters a large extent of fertile 
country. The West Fork unites with it at BrookviJIe, 30 miles above its 
entrance into the Miami. This beautiful stream is supposed to water 
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nearly a million acres of land. It abounds in fine fish, and surpasses tlie 
other rivens of the country in the unusual transparency of waters. It has 
its sources in copious lull springs, and its waters are uncommonly cold. 
The people in its vicinity have an idea that its waters are too much' wait- 
ing in specific gravity, or too little buoyant, for ordinary swimmers to 
t ithemselves to bathe in it. 

The northern front of the state, bordering on the territory of Michigan, 
and the lake of that name, is watered copiously by rivers, tlial empty into 
that lake and lake Erie. The principal of tliese are the St. Joseph of the 
Maumee of the lakes, and its numerous branches, the river Raisin of lake 
Erie, Black River of lake Michigan with its numerous branches ; Chemin, 
Big and Little Kenotnic, all of that lake, and Theakiki, Kickapoo, Plein, 
and the Vermillion of Illinois. These numerous rivers generally have 
short courses, and carry large volumes of water. Most of them originate 
in ponds and lakes, of which an hundred exist along the northern frontier. 
Many have tlie peculiar character of such waters in this region, that is 
to say, a position on an elevated plateau, from one r^xtremity of which 
tlie waters discharge into the lakes, and from the other into the waters of 
the Mississippi, 

Although this state has not so great an extent of inland navigation as 
Illinois, the amount of that navigation is very great. Many of its waters 
interlock with those of the Illinois. It ijossesses the whole extent of the 
noble Wabash, and White River, and its numerous boo table branches. 
By these large marshy ponds, which at once discharge into lake Midiigan 
and Erie on the one hand, and the gulf of Mexit^o on the other, with a 
small expense of money and labor, the Jakes will be united by canals with 
the Oliio and Illinois. A navigable canal ulrcudy connects the White 
Water liy thc» Big Miami with the Ohio, at Cincinnati. This stale so 
rapidly Ix^coming populous, is the younger sistei’ of Ohio, and will soon 
dispute the point of population and importance. It will ere long emulate 
the^enterprise, tlie canals and great public works of its model. By the 
lakes the northern frontier is already connected with Canada and New 
York. The whole extent of the inland navigation may be fairly rated at 
5,000 miles. 

Chtrf Towwt. Character of the country in which they are situated. 
The tabular view of county towns presents the names of the most con- 
siderable villages in this state. To mention, in detail, all tliai have really 
attained some degree of consequence, would only furnish a banen cata- 
logue of names. We will mention the chief of those on the Ohio, in 
descending order, beginning with Lawrenceburgh, on the south-easteyn 
angle of the state. 
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This town, the seat of justice for the county of Dearborn, stands on 
north bank of tl»e Ohio, 23 miles below Cincinnati, and two miles 
below the Big Miami, the eastern limit of the state. It is in tlie centre of 
a rich\bottom. The ancient village was built on the first bottom^ which 
was frequently exposed to inundation. It was not uncommon for the 
water to rise four or five feet above the foundations of the houses, in 
■ which case the inhabitants removed to the upper story, and drove their 
domestic animals to the hills. Visits and tea parties were projected in the 
inundated town, and the vehicles of transport skiffe and periogues. Tiie 
period of the flood, from ancient custom, and the suspension of ail tlie 
customary pursuits, became a time of carnival. The floods, instead of 
creating disease, wash the surface of the earth, carry oflT vegetable and 
animal matter, and are supposed to rather conducive to health than 
otherwise. Tlie old town, built on the first hank, had been stationary for 
many yeai’s. New Lawrenceburgb has been ret^ently built on the second 
bank, and on elevated ground, formed by the bank of Tanner’s Creek. 
Since tlie commencement of this town few places have made more rapid 
progress. Many of the new houses are handsome ; and some of them 
make a handsome show from the river. Its position, in relation to the 
river, the rich adjacent country, and the Big Miami, is liighly eligible. 
It has a number of respectable commencing manufactories, and promises 
to be a large town. It contains 1,()0(» inhabitants. 

Aurora is a new village, at the mouth of Hogan Creek, four miles 
below, on the Ohio. It contains bctw’cen f>0 and 70 dwellings. Rising 
Sun, 13 miles below Lawrenceburgb, occupies a beautiful position on the 
Ohio, and is a village something larger Ilian Aurora. 

Vevay, the seat of justice for Switaerland county, i.s sitimtcd 8 miles 
above the point, opposite the rnoutli of Kentucky River, and 45 miles 
‘ below Cincinnati. It contains between 2 and 300 houses, a court house, 
jail, academy, printing ofllce, from which issues a weekly journal, a branch 
o; ihe Bank of Indiana, and some otlier public buildings. This in|er- 
esting town was commenced in 1804, by 30 Swiss families, to whom the 
United States made a grant, under favorable stipulations, of a considera- 
ble tract of land, to patronize Ihe cultivation of the vine. The patriarch 
of this colony was a Swiss gentleman, of the name of J. J. Dufi>ur, 
who continued an intelligent friend to the town. The colony soon 
received considerable accessions from the mountains of Switzerland. 
In grateful remembrance of their native hills, and to create in tlie bosom 
of their adopted country tender assooiationsVith their ancient country, 
thpy named their stream Venoge, and their town Vevay. Messrs. Dufour, 
Morerod, Betfens, Siebenthal, and others, commenced the cultivafion of 
the grape on a large scale. This cultivation has gone on steadily in- 
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creasing. An Lundred experiments have been since commenced in dif- 
ferent points of the West. But lliis still remains the largest vineyard ip 
the United States. We have witnessed nothing in our country, iii the 
department of gardening and cultivation, which can compare with the 
ridmess of this vineyard, in the autumn, when llie clusters are in 
maturity. Words feebly paint such a spectacle. The horn of plenty 
seems to have been emptied in the production of this rich fruit. We 
principally remarked die blue or Cape grape and the Madeira grape. 
'Fbe wine of the former has been preferred to the Claret of Bordeaux. 
The f*uit tends to liecome too succulent and abundant. It is now sup- 
posed that some of our native grapes, will more easily acclimate, and 
make a better wine. These amiable and industrious [leople are conslanily 
profiting by exjierience. This species of agriculture already yields them 
a better profit than any other practised in our country. They are every 
year improving on tlie vintage of tlie past. They are the simple and 
interesting iuliabitants tliat we might expect, from the prepossessions 
of early reading, to find from the vine clad hills of Switzerland. They 
are mostly protestants, and happily compound the vivacity of the I'Vencli 
witli the industry of the Germans. Like the former they love gaiety 
and dancing. Like the latter they easily fall in with the spirit of our 
institutions, love our counti*}' and its laws, intermarry witli our people, and 
are in all respects a most amiable people. There is a considerable num- 
ber of professional men in Yevay, a public library, a literary society, and 
many of tlie comforts and improvements of a town. Mr. Uufour has 
distinguished himself by agricultural publications, particularly upon the 
culture of the vine. This industrious people have created some manu- 
factures, peculiar to themselves, particularly that of straw bonnets. Tlie 
position of the town is fortunate, in relation to the back country, and tlic 
otiier interior large towms. 

Madison, the most populous, and one of tlie pleasantest and most 
tliriving towns in the state ; is situated on the Ohio, nearly equi -distant 
between Louisville and Cincinnati, and was commenced in 1811. In 
1829 lietween 40 and 50 brick buildings, many of them tliree stories, 
were added to the town; and the promise of future progress is equally 
great. Its position on the Ohio is peculiarly favorable, it being the jKiint 
of the river nearest Xp Indianapolis, 84 miles from it, and the landing 
place for the imports Trom the Ohio to a number of the newly settled and 
thriving counties. Besides churches and public buildings, it has 25 dry 
good^s stores, many of them transacting an extensive business. A line 
of stages passes through it. It has two printing oitices, and issues a 
respecta|^ weekly gazette. It has an insurance company, and expects a 
branq|f^^^ United States Bank. It does a large business in exports of 
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% produce of the country, and is particularly noted for the quaotity of 
j)5rk barrelled here. It contains 2,000 inhabitants. 

Ne\v London, ten miles lower on the river, and Charlestown^ 29 milci 
lower,’ tfnd two milee back from the Ohio, are small villages. The land 
about the latter town was a grant of gratitude from Virginia to tlie brave 
Genial Clark and his soldiers, for their achievements at the close of the 
revolutionary war. 

Jeffersonville is situated just above the falls of Ohio. The town of 
Louisville on the opposite shore, and foe beautiful and rich country 
beyond, together with the broad and rapid river, forming whitening sheets 
and cascades from shore to shore, the display of steam boats, added to the 
high bank.s, the neat village, and ll« noble woods on the north hank, unite 
to render the scenery of this village uncommonly rich and diversified, 
it is a considerable and handsome village with some houses, that have a 
show of magnificence. It has a land office, a post office, a printing office, 
and some other public buildings. It was contemplated to canal the falls 
on this side of tho river j and a eompriiiy ufith a large capital was incor- 
porated by the legislature, lu 1819, the work was commenced, hut has 
not been prosecuted with the .success that was hoped. The completioti 
of the canal on the opposite side will, probably, merge this project, by 
rendering it useless. One of the principal chutea of the river, in low 
whaler, is near this shore; and experienced pilots, appointed by foe state, 
arc always in roaciiness to conduct boats over the falls. Clarksville is a 
village just below this place. 

New Albany, the sent of juslico for Floyd county, is four and a half 
miles below' Jetfers(mville. The front street is three quarters of a mile in 
lengtli, and makes a respectable appearance from the river. Many steaip 
boats, that cannot pass the fulls, arc laid up for repair at this place, dur- 
ing the summer. It has a convenient ship yard for building steam boats, 
end is a thriving and busy village, containing 3 ,900 inhabitants. 

Fredonia, Leavenworth, Rockport, and Evansville occur, as we descefid 
foe Ohio. The last is a village of come consequence. It is the landing 
place for immigrants, descending foe Ohio, for foe Wabash. It is at the 
mouth of Big Pigeon Creek, 54 miles south of Vincennes, and 45 above 
the mouth of the Wabash. Being about half way between the falla of 
Ohio and tlie mouth, it is a noted slopping place for steam boats. 

Corydon, the seat of justice for tlm county of Harrison, was for a cem- 
aidcrable time foe political metropolis of this state. It is distant 23 
miles from Jefiersonville, and 13 from the Ohio, and is situated 
forks of Indian Creek. North of the town, spreads an extensive rjBgjksi 
of Ibarrens, full of sink holes and lime stone cates. 

4i 
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Salem, on a small branch of Blue River, 81 miles north of Corydon, 
is a flourishing county town, containing more than 1()0 houses.-^ 
Brownstown, Paoli, and Washington, are inferior county towns. The 
following towns are on the Walmsh as wc descend the river. * •Above 
Tippicanoe is the old Fiench post of Ouitanon, at the head of beatable 
navigtition on the river, in the centre of what was recently the county of 
the savages. Its origin dates hack nearly one hundred years, 'i’he in- 
habitants are a mixltirc of French and Indian blood. Merom is on a lugh 
bluff of the Wabash, opposite La. Mollc Prairie, in Illinois, and is in the 
centre of rich and l>eaiitiful prairies. It has |)coplod with grqat rapidity. 
Terre Haute is situated two miles below Fort Harrison, as its name im- 
ports, on a high bank of tlie Wabash. It is a growing and important, 
rillage. Shaker Town, 15 miles above Vincennes, contains a community 
of the industrious people called Shakers, and exhibits the marks of order 
and neatness, that so universally characterize this ]>eople. 

Vincennes is, after Kaskaskia, tlie oldest place in tlie western world. 
It was settled in 1735 by French emigrants from Canada. They fixed 
themselves here in a beautiful, rich, and isolated .spot, in the midst of the 
deserts. For an age they had little in1ercuur.se with any other {Jcojile tliari 
savages. Their interests, pursuits and fe(dings were identiJied with them. 
Their descendants are reclaimed from their savage propensities; and 
have the characteristic viva(!ity and politeness of theFrencIj jx’ople. It 
is 150 miles above the mouth of the Wabash; and 54 from the nearest 
point of the Ohio. It has improved rapidly of late; and contains 300 
houses, a brick court house and hotel, a jail, a re.speciii]>le building for an 
Academy, a^JR'Omaii Catholic and a Pi^sbyteriari church, land office, post 
office, two printing offices, from one of which is issued a resjicctable 
gazette, a bank, and some other public buildings, and 1,.5()0 inbabilaht.'s. 

It is situated contiguous to a beautiful prairie, 5,000 acres of which are 
cultivated as a common fiidd, after tlic ancient French customs. It was 
for a long time the scat of the territorial government, and still has as 
much trade as any other place in the state. The jdat of tlie town is level, 
and laid off with regularity. The houses have extensive gardens, crowded 
after the French fashion with fruit tree.s. It is accessible, for the greater 
part of the year, by steam boats; and is a place of extensive supply of 
merchandise to the interior of the state. Volney, who visited this place 
tiot long after the establishment of the Federal Govcrninenl, gives a 
glyphic and faithful account of the appearance of this place, and the 
adjoining country, the French inhabitants and their manners. At the 
same time he presents a revolting picture of the manner in which* tbr* 
Americans had treated them. Perhaps he had not learned that Vincennes 
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had been for a long lime a nest of savages, from wliich lliey fitted out 
Hfljeir murderous expeditions; and that it was natural that tlic Kentuckians 
who Had suffered much from them, should retaliate upon tlie people who 
had harbored them. He ropresculs them, subsetjuently, to have been 
cheated out of their lands l)y tlie Americans, and tlieir ignorance so 
profound, that little more than half their number could read or write; 
andAe avers that ho could instantly distinguish them, when mixed with 
the Americans, by their meagre and tunned faces, and their look of poverty 
and desolation. However just this picture may have been in 179G, it is 
reversed now. Most of the inhabitants have an air of ease and affluence; 
and Vincennes furiuslie.s a pleasant and rcs(>ectabJe society. 

Harmony is fifty-f jur miles below Vincennes, and something more than 
OTIC hundred by writer ribovc; the mouth of tJie Wrduish on the east bank 
of the river, 1() miles from the nearest point of theOhio, ona rich and 
heavily timbered jdateau, or second bottom. It is high, healthy, has a 
fertile soil, and is in the vicinity of small and rich prairies, and is a 
pleasant and well chosen [» witioii. It was first settled in 1814, by a re- 
ligious sect of (ierrnuns, tionorninated llarmoniles. They were emigrants 
from (lermany, and settled first on' Beaver Creek in Pcmisylvania. They 
moved in a body, consisting of HtK) souls, to this place. Their spiritual 
and temporal Ivjader was (leorge Rapp, and all the lands and jxjssessions 
were held in his name. Their .society seems to have been a kind of inter- 
mediate sect between the Shakers and Moravians. They held tlieir 
properly in common. Their regulations were extremely strict and severe. 
In their order, indu.stry, neatness, and perfect subordination, tlicy resem- 
bled the Shakers. 'I'liey soon erected from 80 to 100 large and substantial 
buildings. Their lands were laid off’ with the most per^t regularity, 
and were as right angled and .square as compass could make them. 
They were wonderfully successful here, as tliey had been in oilier places, 
in converting a wilderness into a garden in a short time. Tlmy had even 
tiio luxury of a botanic garden and a green house. Their great house of 
assembly, with its wings and appendages, was nearly 100 feet square. 
Here they lived, and labored in common, and in profound peace. But 
from some cause, their cye.s were turned from the rich fields and the wide 
prairies, and tlie more southern and temperate climate of the Waliasli 
towards Beaver Creek, the place wdiere they had first settled. While 
th£;y were under tho inllucucc of these yearnings, the loader of a new 
sect came ujmn them. Thi.s w^as no other than Robert Owen of New 
Lanark, in Scotluml, a pr< (fussed philosoplier^of a new' school, who advo- 
cated new principles, and took new views of swiety. He denominated 
bis theory, ‘The ScKdal System.*’ He was opulent, and disiiosed to make 
a grand experiment of his principles on the prairies of Uio Wabusli, and 
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Irtirchased the land and village of Mr. Rapp, for 190,000 dollars. In _ 
short time tliere were admitted to the new establishment from seven 
tnght hundred persons. They danced all together, one night in every week^ 
end had a concert of music in another. The Sabbath was occupi€,dJn tlie 
delivery and hearing of philosophical lectures. Two of Mr. Owen’s sons^ 
and Mr. M’Clur^ joined him from Scotland. The society at New Harmony 
as the place was called?, excited a great deal of remark in every part the 
United States. Great numbers of distinguished men in all the walks of 
Hfe wrote to the society, making enqtririesy respecting its prospects, and 
rules; and expressing a desire, at some future time to join it. Mr. Owen 
remained at New Harmony, little more than a ycarfin which time he made a 
voyage to Europe. The fourth of July, 1836, he promulgated his famous 
declaration of ^mental independence.’ The society had begun to moulder 
before this time. Ho has left New Harmony, and ‘ the social system’ is 
abandoned. It is to be hoped, that this beautiful village, whicli has been 
the theatre of such singular and opposite experiments, will again flourish. 

Brookville is a decaying village, in the forks of the beautiful White 
Water. It was noted for the number and enterprizeof its mechanics and 
manufacturers. A number of its public niid private buildings are of brick, 
and respectable. It has grist mills, saw mills, carding machines, a 
printing office and numbers of tlie common mechanic shops, where the 
usual articles of city manufacture arc made. 

The surrounding country is finely timbered and watered. The soil is 
rich and productive; and has acquired reputation for the oxceilence of its 
tobacco. From some cause, notwithstanding all these advantages, it has 
declined. The number of houses exceeds one Jjuiidrcd. 

Harrison i? situated on the north shore of White Water, eight miles 
from its mouth, eighteen north-east of Brock viilc. and in tlie centre of 
an excellent body of land. The village is divided between the jurisdic- 
tion of Ohio and Indiana. In the rich and extensive bottoms, that 
surround this village, are found great numbers of Indian mounds. They 
contain quantities of hunran bones, in all stages of decay. Indian axes, 
vases, and implements of war and domestic use, abound in them. In 
the bottom of most of them are found brands, coal and ashes; indications, 
from which antiquarians have inferred, that they wore places of sacrifice,, 
and that the victims were human. 

Richmond is a thriving town of 1,500 inhabitants. 

Indianapolis is situated on the west bank of White River, in the centre 
of one of the most extensive and fertile bodies of land in the western 
world; nearly central to tlie slate, and at a point accessible by steam bo%ts^, 
in common stages of the Wabash. No river in America according to its 
Mxe and extent, water.s greater bodies of fertile land,, than White River.^ 
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TIj^ country is settling about this town witli unexampled rapidity. But 
^ few years since, it was a solid and deep forest, wdiere the surprised 
traveller now sees the buildings of a metropolis, compact streets and squares 
of brn;k buildings, respectable public buildings, manufjclories, mechanic 
shops, printing offices, business and bustle. Such is the present aspect 
of Indianapolis, which contains two hunilrexl houses, and 1,200 inhabit- 
aq^. It will, pfol)ably, become one of the largest towns between 
'tiincinnati and the Mississippi. 

• In the recently settled parts of the state, have sprung up a number of 
new towns, with compact streets and handsome houses, within four or 
five years. The most considerable of these are Logansport, Terre Haute, 
Rockville, Crawfordsville, and La Fayette. This last town is now the 
head of navigation on the Wabash, At the point designated by the 
commissioners for the termination of the Wabash and Erie canal, 06 miles 
below La Fayette, is the famous battle ground of Tippi canoe at tlie mouth 
of that river. It exhibits the moat beautiful scenery. The breast-works 
of the American army are still visible. The hottest point of the fight is 
indicated by the masses of bones of the horses that were killed. General 
Tipton, who at the age of eighteen years distinguished himself in that 
battle, is the present owner of the site, and has enclosed it with a view to 
consecrating tlie memory of that event. 

The increase of population in this state, since the year 1820, has been 
unexampled, even in the annals of western progress. The inhabitants 
tlien amounted to 147,000. The census of 1830 gives it 344,000 This 
census did not include any but resident persons. Great numbers of 
immigrants were in the state at the time it was taken, and were not 
included in it. The tide of immigration was stronger at mo period, than 
kst autumn. The number of inhabitants at this time, exceeds 400,000. 

I'he principal intliix of this population has been to the country on the 
Upper Wabash, forming the counties of Warren, Fountain, Tippicanoe, 
Madison, Hancock, Clay, Caroll, Cuss, Clinton, and Boone. TJ^ese 
counties send four Senators and eight representatives to the General 
Asstnnbly. The inhabitants aiu) distinguished fur their progress in making 
farms and towns, and their intelligence and I’cspectability. Nearly half 
the counties have been constituted within the last five years. 

The soil of the Upper Wabash is of the richest quality, being black, 
friable and e.>£tremcly productive. Over the whole extent we meet 
with fertile and Ijeautifully undulating prairies. Unlike those farther 
west, some of them have small hills of considerable elevation with 
gjrovcs on tlieir summits, presenting delightful prospects to the eye. 
^he productiveness of these prairies is surprising. The face of the 
country is undergoing an astonishing change, wdiich seems the work of 
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enchantment. Three or four years ago it liad only Ijjeen trod<3en h) 
savages or tlie aniumls of the wilderness. We now see not onlji 
luxuriant forests, nutncroiis ilocks, herds and commencing orchards*, and 
gardens, but neat and substantial brick houses. 

In consequence of the great change produced by the ofKJmng oi* the 
New York canal, and the canal connecting Lake Eric with Ontario, llie 
11011 J 1 front of Indiana along Lake Michigan, which, a few years sStice, 
was regarded as a kind of terminating point of habitancy in the deserf, 
has begun to be viewed as a maratiine shore, and liie most important front 
of the state. 

Navigable waters. Their extent lias been rated at 2,500 miles. We 
have given an estimate of twice that amount. Wlien we take into view 
the whole northern laJres, and all their shores, traversed at present by 
steam boats, this estimate will be fjund moderate. The boa table 
waters, beside the lakes, consist of the loiig extent of the Ohio, wasJiirig 
the southern shore, the Wabash and its waters, Petoka, Blue River, Ht. 
Joseph, Wiiite W^lte^, Rocky River, Pomrnc, Massisineway, Eel River, 
Little River, Pantlier Creek, Elkhorn, St. Joseph of Luke Michigan, Great 
and Little Kenomic, Ohernin, Chicago, Kickapix), ^J'lieakiki, part oJ*Fox, 
Plein and Illinois. The distance from Chicago, to New Orleans is 1680, 
and to Buifulo 800 miles. 

In regard to the facility of communication htJtween the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and the lakes, we have already noted the great number of lakes 
and ponds, that from one extremity communicate with those rivers; and 
from the other, with Lake Erie and Michigan. More than 20 of these 
portages Iiave been practised. Among the first, we name that between 
St. Marys, and Little River of the Wabash. By this tJie French formerly 
communicated with their posts on the Wabash. The second is a short 
portage, between (yliicago and the Kickapoo of the Illinois. In high 
spring waters, boats pas.s by tliis route from the lake to tlie river. The 
thitid is the distance of a league between tlie north branch of the Big 
Miami, and the .south branch of the Maumee. By this communication 
canoes have passed from the Ohio to Lake Erie. Another communication 
IS a kind of natural canal at Loramier’s Fort, connecting tJje Miami and 
the Maumee, which is practicable for boats in high ivaters. There is 
another similar connection between Hudson River of Luke Erie, and 
Grand River of Lake Michigan. The Muskingum of the Ohio commu- 
nicates in spring floods with the Cuyahoga of Lake Erie. There is a 
portage of four miles, l)ctw’ecn the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, and 
Thf3akiki, of two miles between the Tlictikiki and the great Kenomic, 
of half a mile between the Great' and Little Kenomic; of three miics 
between Chicago and Plein, and numerous other communications 
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between the rivers of the Wabash and Lake Michigan, too numerous to 
iSiention. 

The river Chicago empties into Lake Micliigar, near the territorial 
limits of Indiana and Illinois. Its harbor is the south-western extremity 
ofthatlakfe. Fort Dearborn, wlit^ro the bloody tragedy of September, 
1813, was enacted by the Indians, in the massacre of its garrison, was, 
recently, a military post of the United States. It has lately been 
abandoned. At the month of this river is the only harbor on the lake 
for a great distance ; and when ever a canal shall unite the Illinois with 
the lake, it will become a place of great commercial importance. 

Indians, Until recently, they owned the gi’cater part of the fertile 
lands in this state. Most of these lands have lately been purchased of 
them by treaty. The names of the tribes, as they used to be, convey little 
idea of their present position and niirnbors. Great numbers liavo 
emigrated far to the west, on White River and Arkansas. Others have 
strayed into Canada, or towards the sources of the Mississippi, and their 
deserted places nre rapidly filling with the habitations of white men. 
Their names, as tiiey used to be, are Mascontins, Piankasliaws, Kicka- 
poos, Delawares, Miamies,, Shawnces, Weeas,OuitHnons, Eel Rivers and 
Pottaw'attomios. Their f^resont nmnl>ers can not exceed four or five 
thousand .souls. It is an unquestionable evidence of the fertility of the 
country in the interior of Indiana, that it was once the seal of the most 
dense Indian population in the western country. The Indians invariably 
fixed in greatest immbcr.s, where the soil was fertile, the country healthy, 
and the means of transport on water courses easy and extensive. Such 
countries abounded in fish and game, and such was the country in 
question. The Indians in this country were invaded, in 1?91, by Gen. 

, Wilkinson. He clest royed their principjil town. 1 1 coiitaimid 120 houses, 
eighty of which were roofed with shingle.s. The gardens and improve- 
ments about it were delightfuK There was a tavern with cellars, bar, 
public and private moms; and the whole indicated no small degree of 
order and civilization. The pro(>het\s town, destroyed by Gen. Harrison 
in November, ISll, was a conskloruble place. The Miamies possess a 
reservation near Logan’s Fort, of 36 miles square of hand, of the finest 
quality. Their numbers arc 1,150. Beside their rich hinds, they have 
an annuity of 25,000 dollars, which, with their possessions, render tliem 
’■we^tljhy. Near the Kankakee Ponds north of the Wabash, reside the 
Pottawattomies, who are more numerous than the Miamie.s. These 
Indians, in 1826 coded lands to the United States^ for the purpose of 
causing a road to be constructed from Lake Michigan by way of Indiau- 
"apedis to the Ohio. Congress confirmed tho grant, and the road has 
been laid out, and rendered passable. 
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Game and Fish. The interior and northern parts of this state aw 
abundantly stocked with game. Bears, and especially deer, are commoitf 
Wild turkeys have been supposed by some, to abound as much ori the 
waters of White River, os they do in the settled regions. Hundreds are 
sometimes driven from one corn field. Prairie hens, partridges and 
grouse abound on the prairies, and in some seasons, wild pigeons are ^een 
herein countless numbers. Where they roost, the limbs of the trees V»'e 
broken off in all directions by their numbers. Venomous snakes and 
noxious reptiles ore sometimes seen, especially in the vicinity of ledges of 
rocks. The rcttle snake and the copper head are the most numerous 
and dangerous. The streams, and especially those that communicate 
with Lake Michigan, are abundant in fish of the best qualities. The 
number and excellence of the fish, and the ease, wdth whicli they are taken, 
are circumstances of real importance and advantage to the first settlers, 
and Jielp to sustain fhcnj, until they are enalded to subsist by the avails 
of cultivation* 

Minerals and Fossils. There are salt springs in dificrent parts of the 
state. Wo do not know, that any of them arc worked to much extent. 
The salt has hitherto btxin chiefly brouglit from the Ujiitod States’ Saline, 
back of Shawncetown, or from the Salines of Kenhavva. Stone coal of 
the best quality is found in various places. Native copper has been 
discovered in small masses, in the northern parts of the stale. Iron ore 
is also found in some places. But in general it is a country too level to 
be a mineral one. Although from the first settlement of the country, it 
lias been asserted, that there is a silver mine near Ouitaiion. 

Antiqnifics. This state once possessed a numerous Indian population. 
Their moundd, sepulchres, ruined villages, the sward of blue grass, which 
indicates in limes nearer, or nmiotc, the position of an Indian village, 
their implements of war and agriculture, dug up by the spade, or turned 
up by the plough, strike us on all sides, as we travel through this stale. 
Thcry can not but excite deep and serious tlioughts in a reflecting mind. 
French traditions relate, that an exterminating battle took place in a spot, 
which is now designated by two or three small mounds, near wliere Fort 
Harrison now stands. The battle was fought between the Indians of tlie 
Mississippi, and of the Wabash. The prize of conquest was the lands, 
which were adjacent to the field of battle. A thousand warriors fought 
on each side. The contest commenced with the sun, and was fiught witl' 
all the barbarity and desperation of Indian bravery. Thc'”Wabash 
warriors were victorious with seven survivors; and tlie vanquished came 
off with only five. 

Curiosities^ Like Alabama and Tennessee, this state abounds witK 
subtemnean wonders, in the form of caves. Many have been explored, 
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anti some of them have been described. One of them is extensively 
known in the western country by the name of ^ the Epsom salts came!^ 

\ It is not very fir from Jetfersonville. Wlien first discovered, the salts 
were represented as being some inches deep on the floor. The interior of 
this cave possesses the usual domes and chambers of extensive caverns, 
through which ttie visitant gropes a distance of a mile and a quarter to the 
p^fr,’ wliich is a splendid column, 15 feel in diameter, and 25 feet 
liigh, regularly reeded from top to bottom. Near it are smaller pillars of 
ttefe same apj^earance. 

The salt in (question is sometimes found in lumps varying from one to 
ten pounds. The floor and walls are covered with it in the form of a 
frost, which when removed, is speedily reproduced. The earth yields 
from four to 20 pounds to the bushel; and the product is said to be of the 
best quality. Nitre is also found in the cave in great abundance, and 
sulphate of lime, or plaister of paris. 

Roads and Canals. We have seen that the state has laid out and 
rendered passable a road from Lake IMichigan to the Ohio The 
national road is laid out, and some part of it made through the slate from 
east to west, jiassing through Indianopolis. The common roads are in 
good ]).issable condition during the summer. But in winter, and 
especially during rainy weather, they are cxcessivedy deep and heavy. 
Regular ferries are now established across the tlie rivers at all the import- 
ant points of travel Tlie project of a mil road from the Ohio to Lake 
Michigan has been discussed. None of the western states, from the 
the configuration, to which we have adverted, posse.'^s greater facilities of 
making canals; as great numbers of the small lakes communicate at 
present with the Ohio and Mississippi from one extremity, aiid with Lake 
Michigan from the other, and require only, that tlie coinniiinications 
should be dee[)enod to become natural canals. 

A canal has beim projeclecl by the state, after a long discussion of 
two or three legislative sessions, entitled the Wabash and Erie Canal. Jit 
is intended to conntv,t by the Big Miami, and the Dayton Canal, with 
Lake Erie. Funds have been provided for making it; but, owing to 
some division of opinion respecting the comparative utility of canals and 
rail roads, the excavation has not yet been commenced. 

Seminaries. Indiana College at Bloomington, commenced in 1828. 
A^Ciarly as 1804, the then territorial government of Indiana incorporated 
what \t^cfS^called the university of Vincennes. A brick building was 
erected, and the university figured for some 'years in the statutes of 
legislation. When the territory became a state, a township of land to be 
Selected by the president of the United States, was a|jpropriated to this 
institution, in addition to the township already owned. The new town- 
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iiJtip was ffolected by the president, near Bloomington. The original 
title of the college was changed, and the brick edifice sold. It tlien to^)k 
the name of Indiana College. In 1829 it received an efilcient organiza^ 
tion under a learned president, with two professors and a tutor The 
numbor of students is about 00. Tbe st‘a< of the college is-u delightful 
village central to a heahliful and fertile country- A thorough classical 
education is imparted at an expense as moderate, as in any other sicp^lar- 
sesminary in the union. 

Hrinaver Academy was established at Hanover, six miles below Madison 
on the Ohio, in 1827. It is chiefly intended as a Presbyterian theological 
schoo!, and is under the care of the Presbytery of Indiana. It has an 
endowment in land, and the systenn of manual labor is contemplated. It 
is intended that the expenses of board and tuition shall b(5 but thirty 
dollars a. year. It has 22 stiidentn, 18 of whom arc pi’cparing for the 
ministry. Some other institutions of education exist, called acidcinies; 
and high schools are in contemplation in different parts of ihi.*? rapidly 
advancing state. 

A historical society has recently been formed, tiic object of which, is to 
investigate the antiquities of the country, and }>reserve the maUanal.s for 
the annals and history of the state. A respectable librarv has already 
l)€en collected, and the society bids fair to bo cdlicienl in furnishing 
documents of practical utility in furthering its ol>jecls. 

That spirit of regard for schools, religious societies and institutions, 
connected with them, which has so honorably distinguished the cominenc- 
ing legislation of Ohio, has displayed itself in this state. There are 
districts, no doubt, where people have but just made beginnings, and arc 
more anxioi^s abrrut carrying on the first operations of making a new 
establishment, than educating their children. But it ought to t)e recorded 
lo tbe honor of the jJtiople, that among the first puldic works in an incip- 
ient village, is a school house, and among the first associations, that for 
establishing a scliool. Schools are established in all tbe consideralde towns 
and villages in the state. In mony of the more compact there is a reading 
room, and a social library. I’he spirit of enquiry, i-esulting from our free 
institutions, is pervading the country, and a thirst for all kinds of infor- 
mation is universal- This state will soon take a high place among her 
sister states, in point of population. It is hoped that her advance in 
intellectual improvement, and social and religious institutions will be in 
corresponding proportion. 

ComtUution and Goverdment. TJiis state was admitted into the Union 
in 1816. The constitution does not differ essentially from that of the 
other western states. Wliere it docs differ, it is in having a more popa! ir 
form tlian the rest. The governor is elected for three years; and is 
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SIX yeara out of nine. The judiciary is composed of a supreme 
and circuit courts, 

’ The judges of the supreme court are appointed by the governor, aftd 
have ^appellate jurisdiction, Tlie circuit courts are to be held 
judge and two associates — tlie former to be ap]>oinled by Iho legisktufre, 
aild tlie latter by the ptiople; all to be held for the term of seven years, 
‘A^Vfree white males, of twenty-one years and upwards, of thO United 
States, are admitted to the elective franchise. ‘ ' 

Hiatory, The country on the Wabasli was early visited by Fkhdi 
traders, or liiinters from 0;ma<k. The settlement of Vincennes, dates 
hack as far as The first settlement W' is composed of soldiers Of 

Louis XIV. 'riioy were, for more than an agf3 almost separated from thle 
rest of mankind; and had, in many respects, assimilated with the savages, 
with whom they intermarried. In the time of the Amerkan revolution, 
they manifested a disposition so uneqnivwnlly favorable to it, that the 
general government ceded to them a tract of land about Vincennes, at the 
close of that war Tlio sparse pepulatioii in this then wilderness, sufiered 
■severely from thii savages, until the peace, which was restored by the 
treaty at Cireenville. The Indians still owned the greater portion of the 
territorial surface. In fix’ year IHl 1, in r,onse(|Uonce of their depredations 
and murders, a military ferc,e was sent, against tliem; and they were defea- 
ted, and compelled te sue for peace. The bloody battle of Tippicanoe has 
already beem mentioned. Since the peace they have been quiet, and have 
<’eded Ibc greater part of their lands to the United Stales. In 1801, Indi- 
uiiM was erected into n territorial govormnciit. During the late war the 
tid(j of iminigrution w^as almost comphitciy arrested. Many of thesettle- 
menfs were broken up by tlie savages. Immediately on thte termination 
• >t’ that war, tlie tide set .strongly again, through t.tliio, lo this state; and 
populathm ])onred in upon the woods a.nd inairies. It has since 
filling np with almost uiK’xainpled rapidity. It suffered severely 
alo!ig witli tlie othm- W’estern states by the eiiange of times, that ocup-ed 
after the ck)He of the war. The .‘^ame ftolish, or inirptitous sy.stem 
of s[)urious hanks, or rc/ief fairny was adopted herea.s in the slate farther 
west; and with the same results. The bank of New Lexington was a 
notorious scheme of iniquity; and was one of the first bubbles, that burst 
in this young community. Tliough tJio people did not immediately take 
v;arning, they were among the first, tliat discarded all the ridiculous 
tcmponzTng expedients of relief, and restored a sound circulation. 

Tf we could prevent a scenic map of this stale,exhibiling its present con- 
dition, it would present us a grand and interesting view of deep forests, 
wide and flowering prairies, dotted with thousands of log cabins; and in 
die villages, brick houses rising beside them. We should see chasms cut 
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out of the forests in all directions. Wc slK>uld note tiiousands of dead 
trees surrounding the incipient establishments. On the edges of the prai- 
ries, we should remark cabins, or houses, sending up their smokes. We 
should see vast droves of cattle, ruminating in the vicinity of these estab- 
lishments in the shade. There would be a singular blending of nature 
and art; and to give interest to the scene, the bark hovels of the Indies, 
in many places, would remain intermixed witli the habitations of \ the 
whites. But the most pleasing part of the picture would be to see inde^ 
pendent and respectable yeoman presiding over these great changes. The 
young children would be seen playing about the rustic establishments; 
full fed and happy, sure presages of the numbers , healthfulness and inde- 
pendence of the coming generation. 

The revenue of the state for 1831 is 103,432 dollars; the expenditure 
is 37,765. Deduct the canal and Indianopolis fund 28,164 ; and there 
will remain a balance in the treasury in favor of the state. 
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Lengtli, 210 miles. Menn breadtli, 200 miles, containing 40, OCX) 
sqn.nre miles, and 25,000,000 acres. Between .38° 30' and 41® 19' N. 
latitude; and between 3® 31' and 7® 41' West from Washington. Bounded 
on the North by the territory of Michigan, and Lake Brie; East by 
Pennsylvania, South-east by Virginia, from which it is separated by the 
Ohio; South by the Ohio, which sejiarates it from Virginia and Kentucky; 


and West by Indiana. 

CIVIL mVISIONS. 


Counties. 

Count}/ Tottms. 

Distances from Columbus. 

Adams, 

West Union, 

101 miles. 

Allen, 

W assahkonnetta, 

110 

Ashtabula, 

Jeflerson, 

191 

Athens, 

Athens, 

73 

Belmont, 

Sf. Clairsville, 

124 

Brown, 

Georgetown, 

104 

Butler, 

Hamilton, 

101 

Champaign, 

Urbana, 

60 

Clarke, 

Springfield, 

43 

Clermont, 

Batavia, 

109 

Clinton, 

Wilmington, 

67 

Columbiana, 

New Lisbon, 

152 

Coshocton, 

Coshocton, 

84 

Crawford, 

Bucyrus, 

09 

Cuyahoga, 

Cleaveland, 

138 

Drake, 

Greenville, 

103 

Delaware, 

Delaware, 

23 

Fairfield, 

Lancaster, 

28 
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Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Washington, C* H. 
Columbus, 

45 

Gallia, 

Galliopolis, 

108 

Geauga, 

Claridon, 

157 

Greene, 

Xenia, 

• 57 

Guernsey, 

Cambridge, 

8 :^ 

Ilamillon, 

Cincinnati, 

112 

Hancock, 

F'indlay, 

114 

Hardin, 

Hardy, 

66 

Harrison, 

Cadiz, 

124 

Henry, 

Damascus, 

161 

Highland, 

Hillsboro, 

74 

Hocking, 

Logan, 

47 

Holmes, 

Millcrsbtirgh, 

80 

Huron, 

Norwalk, 

113 

Jackson, 

Jackson, O. H. 

74 

Jederson, 

Steubenville, 

119 

Knox, 

Mount Vernon, 

45 

Lawrence, 

Burlington, 

135 

lacking, 

Newark, 

31 

Logan, 

BelJcfontainc, 

62 

Lorain, 

Elysia, 

130 

Madison, 

London, 

27 

Marion, 

Marion, 

47 

Medina, 

Medina, H. 

111 

Meigs, 

Chester, 

9t 

Mercer 

Saint Mary’s, 

111 

Miami, 

Troy, 

78 

Monroe, 

Woodsfield, 

140 

Montgomery, 

Dayton, 

66 

Morgan, 

McConnclsvillo, 

70 

Muskingum, 

Paulding, 

Zanesville, 

:y. } 

Perry, 

So’iierscit, 

u\ 

Pickaway, 

t^Jircleville, 

26 

Pike, 

Pike ton, 

65 

Portage, 

Ravenna, 

127 

Preble, 

Eaton, 

(‘2 

Putnam, 

Sugar Grove, 

148 

Richland, 

Mansfield, 

71 

Ross, 

Chillicothe, 

45 

Sandusky, 

Lower Sandusky, 

KkS 
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Scioto, 

Portsmoulli, 

91 

Seneca, 

Tiffin, 

85 

Shelby, 

Sidney, 

86 

Stark, 

Canton, 

116 

Trumbull, 

Warren, 

157 

Tuscarawas, 

New Philadelphia, 

107 

Union, 

Marysville, 

37 

Van Wert, 

Willshire, 

146 

Warren, 

Lebanon, 

83 

Wtisluiiglon, 

Marietta, 

106 

Waylie, 

W ooster. 

86 

Williams, 

Defiance, 

175 

Wood, 

Porrysburgh, 

135 


Tlio census of 1S30, gives the population of this state as follows; 
whiles, 928,093. Otlier persons^ 9,586. Total, 037,679. 

Face of the country. There is, probably, no where in the wwld a body 
of land, of the same extent, of which a greater proportion is susceptible 
of<*Ailtivation. It may be considered a stirface of table land, sloping in 
one direction towards the Ohio, and in the other, towards Lake Erie. The 
northern bell has great tracts of wet and marshy soil. They are, liowever, 
excellent, and in positions that render them easy to be drained. They 
arc covered with forests, and wdien cleared, and drained, will not make 
the least valuable parts of the state. There are extensive bodies of lands 
heavily timbered in a. slate of nature, which are as level as prairies. The 
mos^4fertile part of the state is between the two Miamies, On the upper 
, courses of the Miamies, Muskingum and Scioto, are rich and extensive 
prairies, divided into wet and dry prairies, of which the latter only are at 
present susceptible of cultivation. The forc^st trees are the same as in 
' Kentucky and Indiana, except, that the peccan tree, W'hich is common on 
the waters of the Waliash, is not often found here. The forests are deep, but 
ii. the richest soils, the trees are rather distinguishable for their straight- 
ness, tlian their size.. A considerable part of the eastern and south 
eastern divisions is hilly; in some places rising into fine cultivable 
swells; and in other places into bilks, too broken and precipitous to admit 
cultivation. The most marshy parts are found on the table lands, the 
faigliest in the state. But nine-tenths of the surface are suscep- 
tible of cultivation, and are already, or arc rapidly becoming a thickly 
settled country of moderate sized freeholds. One remark may convey a 
general idea of the forest. It is, as in Indira and Illinois, composed 
almost entirely of deciduous trees, with few evergreens, or terebintbine 
trees, if we except some few cypress trees. On its whole wide surface, 
is scarcely any land so hilly, sterile, or marshy, as, with moderate labor. 
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may not be subdued, drained and cultivated. Tlie >vliale. region seems to 
have invited a hardy and numerous body of freeholders to select themselves 
moderate, and nearly equal sized firms, and to intersperse them over its 
surface. In respect to the smallness of the farms, llic nurnher, ecfuality, 
and compactness of the population, not confined, asftirlhei' west, to 
the water courses, but diffused over the whole state, it compares very 
accurately with New England, 

To an eye that could contemplate the whole region from an elevated 
point, it would even yet exhibit a great proportion of unbroken forest, 
only here and there chequered with farms. Yet in the county 
towns, and better settled districts, any spectacle, that collects the multi- 
tude, a training, an ordination, an ehefion, or tla^ commencement of any 
great public work, causes a rush from the woods and t)ic forests, which, 
like the tenanted trees of the poets in the olden time, seem to have given 
birth for the occasion to crow^ds of men, women and cliildren, pouring 
towards the point of attraction. There are vast tracts of country that 
are actually alluvial, and in fact the greater part has an alluvial as))ect, as 
though it had not long since emerged from the waters. 

It has been asserted, and commonly belicv(‘d, that springs dry up, and 
fail, as a new country becomes settled. 

Many of the oldest and most intelligent settlers, resolutely deny the 
assertion, and affirm the direct contrary; declaring, that the streams in 
general are more flush in the cleared and settled country, than they vfcro 
when it was an unbroken fjrcst. In proof, tfiey point out many streams, 
which then became dry in summer, and now yield sufficient water to turn 
mills, through the season. This is one of thos<' disputabk;, points which 
is apt to be seMled differently according to the experience and opinions of 
the pirty. It certainly involves one of the most interesting questions in 
relation to the influence of cultivation upon climate, a question which 
ought to have been more elucidated by the settling of the western country, 
than any other; but whicb has hitJierto been discussed in a desultory and 
unsatisfying manner. Forests are supposed to condense vapors, and 
attract clouds. Clearing them away gives more free scoixj to the winds, 
and tends to equalize atrnosplieric action. Cultivation renders the 
surface of the soil more compact, and retentive of moi.stiire; and we 
incline to the opinion, that the western streams are fuller and more 
lasting, since the cutting down of llie forests, and tliat the Ohio and 
Mississippi carry more water, Ilian formerly. But the experience of 
almost every old settler warrants the fact, that innumerable springs have 
failed since the cutting down of the forests, that shaded the hills, whence 
liMf ifiprung. This partial result may, however, be more than counter- 
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balanced by a general change in atmospheric action, consequent iifMsa 
opening vast surfaces of the forest to the influence of tiie sun and air. 

; The forest of this state is generally deep and heavy. The prevalent 
kinds pf. trees are, the different species of oak, white, red and black, burr 
and overcijp; three or four s{>ecies of ash, white, blue and black; yellow 
^nd wliite poplar; all the different species of hickories, especially black 
and wiiite walnut ; three species of elm, hackberry, buck-eye, linn, and 
coffee tree. White m<iple is common, and sugar maple of great beauty, 
almost universal. Beech, however, is the most common timber. The 
wMidergrowth is spicebush, dogwood, iron wood, horn beam, black haw, 
pawpaw, different species of thorn, and wild plum. 

Unimproved land rates from two to eiglit dollars per acre, according 
to situation and quality; improved land, from five to twenty dollars, 
according to the improvement, situation and quality. 

Agricultural jrroductioihH. Every t)roduction common to the climate 
is raised here in great abundance. Vvlthout having i1k 3 appearance of be- 
ing as rich, as the. luiidsiu some parts of Illinois and Missouri, the soil, in 
this part of the Mississippi vulk'y. is found by experiment to bt^ remarka- 
bly productive. To be able to judge of the extent and power of vegeta- 
tion, one must reside in the state through the summer, and observe with 
what luxuriance and rapidity the vegetable creation is pushed on, how 
rapidly the vines, grain, and fruits grow, and what a depth of verdure the 
forest assumes. Indian corn is the staple of the grains, and is no where 
raised more easily, or in greater abundance. On rich alluvial soils 110 
buslM^i^Tlinve been produced from an acre; though fifty may bo consider- 
-ftd'an average crop. The state generally has a fine soil for wheat. Rye, 
barley, oats, sp<ilts, buckwheat, and all the grains are raised in great 
abundance and i>erfection. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, the pulses, gar- 
den vegetulilcs, b<nli l)ulbous and tap rooted, as potatoes, onions, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, and generally garden and culinary vegetables are raised in 
great perfection. The soil, being more stiff, clayey, and fitted tq retain 
moisture, tlian the soils farther west, makes the best gardens. We have 
no where seen so fine asparagus in the west, as in the markets of thia 
state. Fruits of all kinds are raised in the greatest profusion; and applea 
are as plenty in the cultivated parts of the state, as in any part of the 
Atlantic country. TJjo markets are amply supplied with pears, peaches^ 
plums, cherries, gooseberries, strawberries, and cultivated grapes. In a 
few years this state will take place of any in the Union, in the abundance 
and excellence of its fruits of all kinds. Froifi tire fulness and richneaB 
of the clusters of cultivated grapes, it is clear, that, this ought to ho a 
country of vineyards, The Germans have already made a few establiih^ 
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the kind, with entire miccess. Apricots, nectarines, and qwinceSf 
succeed; and this state is the appropriate empire of Pomona. Re- 
cently, tobacco has been added to the articles cultivated. The quality 
and flavor are such as to warrant the expectation, that it will shortly he a 
principal article of export. Yellow tobacco, which bears a ])rice so much 
higher, than any other kind, liovsbeen found to prosper remarkjibly. Hemp « 
is an article of cultivation in some parts of the state. Ajrrirulturanin* 
provement, however, proceeds with slow pace. The jieoplo, generally, 
are not at all given to experiment; and continue to farm in the old and 
beaten routine. No part of the western country calls more imperiousK 
for agricultural improvement; for this state begins to he thickly sol tied, 
and naturally to invite efforts to improve the cultivation. Intelligent and 
patriotic men are making great exertions to introduce the cultivation of 
the vine, and mulberry; that wine and silk may be added to the article.s of 
production. These states, that are so far from a foreign maikcl, and 
whose bulky articles are so expensive in transportation, ought to use cve;- 
ry exertion to introduce a cultivation, that would have more value in a 
smaller compass. Besides trees, shrubs, and vinos, this state prcKluces a 
great abundance of indigenous |>roductions, that aic ustdbl iji nieili(’inc. 
We may mention actearacemosa^ sqnaw root, Virginia snake root, In- 
dian turnip, ginseng, which is dug in considerable (jnnntili<‘S, ns an arti- 
cle of commerce, Colombo, Jol^dia, valerian, blood root, or sanguinurin 
canadensis^ and various other herbaceous medicinal plants. 

Rivers. Under this head we sliall describe the noble and boaiitiful 
river, tlmt gives name to the state. If the Mississippi has more gfriAfleur, 
the Ohio has clearly more beauty. If the Mississippi rolls along its angt j 
and sweeping waters with more maiest y, the Ohio far cxcxecls it in its calm, 
unbroken course, which seldom endangers the Ixxits on its bosom, oxet^pt 
there be mismanagement, or storms. No river in the world rolls for tho 
game distance such an uniform, smooth and peaceful current. Its lilufts 
and bottoms have a singular configuration of amenity, or grandeur. 
Sometimes lofty blufts, 3(X) feet in height, impend the river and cast their 
grand shadows into the transparent waters. On the other side are fine 
bottoms, generally above the overflow, and covered witli l>eautiful forest 
trees, among which rises the venerable sycamore, the king of'tlie forests; 
and throws its white arms over the other trees. Whoever has descended 
this noble river in spring, when its banks are full, and the beautiful red 
bud, and cornus Florida^ deck the declivities of the blufls, nUd are seen 
mrni/Mk in the bottoms; or in the autumn, when the leaves are all 
iMlllg yellow, will readily allow tiie appropriateness of the French name 
/iiniBte'-iwiere.’ 
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It Is a river formed by the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
at, Pittslnirgli. ‘.rhe highest sources of the Alleghany river, are in Potter 
county, Pennsylvania, twelve miles to the eastward of Oouders{>ort, where 
they jirtciiock with the head waters of fJenessee river, and the east and 
west branches of the Susquehanna h. From Coudersport it h6lds a north- 
.westAvardly course twenty miles, during which it is augmented by several 
streams, and then enters the slate of New York. Three miles above the 
New York line, it receives Orway Creek, a considerable stream from the 
east, and five miles fiirther, Oil Creek from the north; and then passes the 
Settlement of Hamilton. It tJjencc holds a west course fifteen miles, and 
receives the Tunuanguanta Creek from the south. Here it bends to the 
north seven miles, and receives Groatvalley Creek from the north. It 
thence hoiids to iIjo southwest, and after a course of twenty-five miles, 
pusses again into tlie stale of Peims 3 dvania, and winding southwest re* 
<a;ives tiv' (\)nn<nvong<> from the north, at tlie town of Warren. It thence 
holds a west course seven miles, and receives the waters of Brokenstraw 
Crc*el(, from the west. It thence curves southwest thirty miles, and H8- 
c(iivcs th(’, 'feonista, from the east. Twenty miles farther west, it receives 
Oil Oeek from tli<‘ north; and seven miles farther French Creek, from the 
imrth west. By this stream it has a communicalion with Lake Erie. It 
now assumes a soulli-east course, jmd thirty miles farther receives the 
wat(‘r.s of Toby’s (Jrcek, an important stream, wliich extends 100 miles 
into the interior of Pennsylvania, Retaining tlie same course thirty miles, 
it r(,'ccives lied Bank and Mahoning Creeks. Passing Kittanning and 
Cvedv, twenty -fu\ir uhles farther, it receives the waters of the 
::::l5Hkiv\v\mtvvs. 

'Vi ns rivey is forvnedhy the pmetion of the Conemaugh aild Loyalhanna 
Riv(Ts, wliiclj rise near the Alleghany mountains, ItX) miles distant* 
BeUnv this point the Alleghany continues a south-west course, about 
thirty-five raile-s, and reaches Pittsburgh, where it unites witli the 
Monongaheia. 'I'he former river, tliough it has not a volume apparently 
wider than the other, is hy far the most imjwrtant tributary of the Ohio, 
it has a swift sweeping and rapid current; and often a rocky bottom, 
whence huge rocks rise to the surface of tlie water. When it is full in 
the spring, flat and keel boats descend it rapidly, and without danger. 
It has been navigated by steam boats; but is one of the most dkfio^t 
currents to stem, which that kind of boats has yet attempted to vanquish. 

Monongaheia River, the other important branch of the Ohio, rises la 
Virginia, seventy miles north-west of Morgantown. Twelve miles; aorlh 
of Morgantown, it passes into Peunsyivania ; and a few miles fartlner 
receives the waters of Cheat River ftom the east. Seventy miles farther 
^ it receives tlie waters of the Yoiighiogeny River, or as it is commonly 
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caHedi^the Yough, the most important branch of the Monongahela^ 
rising near the upper waters of the Potomac, separated only by a spur of 
the mountains. Prom the western declivity of these mountains, both 
Ais and the main river receive a great accession of mountain jftreams. 
The united stream has now become broad and ma jestic. It flows in a 
north-west course to Pittsburgh, and where it unites with the Alleghany^ 
is more than 400 yards wide. The Ohio at the junction is something 
more than 600 yards wide, and immediately assumes that broad, placid 
and beautiful aspect^ which it maintains to its junction with the Mississip- 
pi, The Monongahela traverses a rich and well settled country, notea 
for its whiskey, flour, iron and manufactures. The hanks are often bold 
and high bluffs, and in some places the country is hilly. In good stages 
of the water, it is boatable by large boats 100 miles from its mouth. 
There are few more rural, picturcsqe, and delightful tracts of country in 
the United States, than that on this river. 

The Ohio, from its commencement, affords most delightful prospects. 
Rivers of romantic and beautiful character con\c in, almost at equal 
distances, as lateral canals. Its bottoms arc of extraordirrary deptli and 
fertility j generally high and dry, and for the most part hLvdlhy; wliile the 
configuration of the country on the banks has ail that gvamleur, soflncss, 
or variety, still changing and recurring in such e(»nil)inntions, as are 
requisite to destroy a monotonous effect. For thirty miles below Pitts- 
burgh its course is north-west. It then slowly turns to the west south-west, 
and pursues that general direction 500 miles. Tliencc south-west 170 
miles. Thence westward 280 miles. Thence south-west 170 hlV'es, 
through that low and swampy country, in which it finds the Mississippi. 
Bfetween PittHiurgh and the mouth, it is diversified with 100 considerable 
islands, besides a greater number of tow-heads, and sand bars, which in 
low stages of the water, greatly impede navigation. Some of these 
islands are of exquisite beauty, and afford most lovely situations for 
retired farms. The passages between them, and the sand liars at their 
head are among the difficulties of the navigation of tliis river. The order 
of the entrance of the creeks and rivers, as we descend, is as follows: 
Chartier’s Creek, 4 miles below Pittsburgh, from the south. Big Beaver, 
80 miles, from the north. Little Beaver, 42 miles below, from the north. 
Mill Crock, 48, from the south. Big Yellow Creek 54 miles, from the 
north. Crodkton’s Run, 62, from the north. King’s Creek, 66, from 
the south. Wills’ Creek, 71, from the north. Hannan’s Creek, 72, from 
the south. One mile below this creek is the large and flourishing town of 
Steubenville. Indian Cross Creek, 75 miles, north, Virginia Cross 
Creek, 76 miles, south. Indian Short Creek, 87 miles. Virginia Short 
Civek, opposite on the south. Wheeling Creek, 96 miles, south. Just 
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above this creek is tlie commercial and important town of Whaling. 
MtMahon’s Creek, south, 100 miles. Little Grave Creek, south, 108* 
•Big Crave Creek, norlh. Fish Creek, south, 123. Fishing Creek, 
south,* 1T17. Stony Creek, north, 102. Lit Oe Muskingum, norlh, 179. 
Muskingurh, nnrth, 183. At ihe mouth of thi.s river is the considerable 
•tovrn of Marietta. Tiiltle Keuhnwa, south, 197. Little ITockhocking, 
north, 204. Big IlecKhocking, north, 210. Shade River, north, 221. 
liiulc Sandy, .south, 227. Big Sandy, south, 231. Great Kenhawa, 
south, 283. On this large and important stream are the most extensive 
"Snlt works.in the westcu-n country. Little Guyantlotle, south, 307. Big 
Gtiyandotto, south, 327. Great Sandy, south, 341. Little Sandy, 
.^outh, 3G4. Little Scioto, north, 380. Big Scioto, north, 3tH). This 
is a very important river of Ohio. On its banks are extremely rich lands. 
The pf)litical metropolis, Columbus, is situated on it. A little above its 
mouth is the considerahh? vilkage of Portsmouth. The great Erie Canal 
is to enter the Ohio, near the mouth of this river. The former capital of 
Oliio, Chillicothe, is also on its l)ank.s. Turkey Creek, north, 305. 
Coneconeque, south, 404. Stout's Ruu, north, 418. Brush Creek, 
south, 421 . Sycamore Creek, south, 424. Crooked Creek, south, 444. 
Lime Stone Creek, south, 452. Just below this creek is the large and 
important town of Maysville, one of the oldest and most accustomed 
landings on the Ohio. Eagle Creek, north, 402. Straight Creek, north, 
468. Bracken Creek, south, 472. Bull Skin Creek, north, 479. Bear 
Cr^k, north, 488. Big Indian Creek, north, 4i)2. Muddy Creek, north, 
503r Little Miami River, north, 516. Crawfish Creek, north, 519. 
3eer Creek, north, 523. Licking River, south, 524. This is an im- 
portant river of Kentucky, entering the Ohio between Newport and 
.Covington, and opposite (.5nrinnati. Mill Creek, north, ,526. Great 
Miami, north, 551. Lnughory’.s Creek, north, 562. Gunpowder Creek, 
south, 575. Big Bone Li' k Creek, south, 583. Kentucky River, south, 
629. Six miles above this, on the opposite shore, is Vevoy, and th® 
beautiful Swiss vinoy irds. Little Kentucky River, south, 628. Bear 
Grass Creek, south, 706. Just below this creek is the important and 
commercial town of Louisville, and the only considerable impediment in 
the navigation of the Ohit> from its commencement to its mouth. This 
impediment is a ledge of rocks, extending across the Ohio, constituting a 
considerable extent of rapids, called ‘the Falls of Ohio.’ A canal round 
these falls, on the Kentucky side of the river^ a work of immense mag- 
nitude and utility, is completed. Salt River, south , 730, Falling Spring, 
sotith, 751. Indian, or Wyandot Creek, north, 775. Big Blue River, 
north, 792. Hardin’s Creek, south, 818. Anderson’s River, north, 85L 
Blackford Creek, south, 864. Green River, south, 925. This is an im- 
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poitant river of Kentucky* Pigeon Creek, north, 935. . Highland Creek, 
south, 993. Wabash, north, 1,003. This is a large, beautiful, said 
important river of Indiunu. Saline River, norlh, 1,021. Not far above 
this creek is Shawnectown, a considerable village of Illinoisv Great 
quantities of salt arc. manufactured on this creek. Grand Pierre Creek, 
nortlj, 1,040. Cumberland River, soutli, 1,071. This is a very import- 
ant river of Tennessee and Kentucky. Tenii{3ssce, south, 1,084. This 
is by far the largest, and most important tributary of the Ohio. It waters 
considerable extents of Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. Cash River, 
north, 1,120. Mouth of the Ohio, 1,132. . 

It should he observed, that the distances, as noted by the present steam 
boat navigators, innkc the whole distance from Pittsburgli to the mouth, 
fall short of 1,000 miles. It is true, tlie distances have seemed inucn 
shorter, since they have been measured by tlu? rapid course of the steam 
boats. But we apprehend, when measured by the convex side of the 
bends of the river, the former measurement will be found nearer the exact 
truth, than the latter. We may add, that we have mU includod in tlx; 
above enumeration more than half the nitmher of breaks through the 
banks of the Ohio, by the entrance of <'ieeks. We have meniioned, 
however, the greater number of those, that [>resorv’t; running water 
through the summer. Of the aI>ove, the f dloning are iinporlaiil rivers, 
and all navigable, in moderate or high stages r»f water, by steam boats 
for considerable distances, viz: Muskingum, Groat Keiilmwn, Big 
Sandy, Scioto, Great Miami, Kentucky, Green, Wnbnsh, Chiuiberlantl and 
Tennessee. The three last are important in the order of their sbv^/^ing. 
The- Ohio at Pittsburgh is 690 yarls wide. At Cincinnati, which in. y 
be consideral its moan width, it is not nmcli more. Below tli(^ (himber- 
laiid its avenige width is 1,009 yards. Jts valley is d(x?p, and heavily 
timbered, and has no where tlio slightest indication of prairie. It 
varies from two to ten miles in width. It is bounded in its whole course 
bj blufls, sometimes towering sublimely from the shores of the river, and 
sometimes receding two or three miles. Beyond the immediate verge of 
the bottom is a singular line of lulls, more or less precipitous, stretching 
from five to ten mile.s from the banks. They are knowai on tlie Chio by 
the fiimiliar appellation of tlie ‘Ohio bills.’ Different estimates liavo been 
made of tlie rapidity of its current. This rapidity being continually 
varying, it would bo difficult to assign any very exact estimate. It is 
found, according to the different stages of the water, to vary between one 
and three miles. In the lowest stages of the water in the autumn, a 
floating substance would, probably, not advance a mile an hour. It is 
subject to extreme elevations and depressions. The average range 
between high and low water, is fifty feet. Its lowest stage is in Septem- 
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>ler; and its highest in March. But it is subject to sudden and very 
considerable rises through the year. It has been known to rise tweh'o 
feel irf a night. When these sudden eleviil jf>ns take place, at the breaking 
up of the ire, a scene of des dal ion sometimes occurs; and boats and 
every thing'in its course arc curried away by the accumulated power of 
the ice and tlie water. Its avenige descent in a mile, is not f:ir from six 
inches. At Cinrinnati, the surface of the river at low water, is supposed 
to be IJIO feet below the level of Lake Erie; and 430 above that of the 
tide water of tlic^ Atlantic. Between Pittsburgh and the mouth, it makes 
witee and a half degrees of southing in latitude. The average time of 
the suspension of its navigation by ice, is five weeks. One lialf of the 
remainder of the year, on an average it is navigable by large slet.m boats 
in its wlmle course. The other half it can be navigated easily only by 
steam boats of a small draft of water. Since tJje Loui.sviIle and Portland 
(vaual lias b(!cn completed, steam boats of small draft can descend at all 
limes from Pittslnirgli to the Mississippi. Flat and keel boats descend 
the river at all seasons; burin periods of low water with frequent ground- 
ings on the sand bars, and tlie necessity of often unloading to get the 
boat oiV. It would l)e difiicull to dettidc when the Ohio has the most 
Ijeautiful appearance, in the spring, when it rolls along between full banks, 
or in the autumn, when between the ripples it is culm and still, with broad 
and clean sand bars; or in the ripples, wIku'C its transparent waters glide 
rapidly over the jK'-bbly and shelly bottom, showing every thing, as through 
th(^rnnsf)arcn(’y of air. The Ohio, and all its tributaries cannot have 
Ics^Wiii 6,000 mih^s <jf hontabh) waters; and taking all circumstances 

ivo f-oiisideration, few rivers in the world can vie with it either in utility, 
Dr beauty. 

•TijcGieal. Miami is the next largest and most interesting river of this 
state. It rises between 4<F and 4F N. latitude, and interlocks with the 
Massissineway of the Wabasli, and the St. Mary’s and Au Giaize, branches 
d’ th(5 Maumee, and the Scioto. It flows in a strong, hut generally sniwtlj 
'md unbroken current, and has a valley of uncommon width and fertility, 
though soinetiiiies subject to inundation. From the west it receives 
Lorarnic’s Creek, which enters it 100 miles above its mouth; and Still 
Water, 50 miles below, and White Water, 7 miles above its junction witli 
the Ohio. Its principal eastern branch is Mad River, which rises in the 
northern part of JjOgan county, traversing tliat county and Clark, and 
die north-west corner of Green county. Its general direction is south- 
west; and the country through which it runs is singularly fertile aiwl 
bqautifuL The length of its course is something more than 60 miles. 
It enters the Miami just above the town of Dayton, and receives its name 
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from its furious and broken cunent. The chief branches of Mad River 
are East Fork and King’s Creek. , 

Little Miami rises in the south-west corner of Madison county, and in 
a south-west direction traverses Clark, Green, Wjirrcn and Hamilton 
counties; and joins the Ohio seven miles above CinciniKiti. * It is not of 
much importance as a navigable stream ;^but from the fertility of the lands 
on its borders, and its numerous mill seats, it is a river of great utility. 
There are nearly 50 mills on if ; some of them ])aper mills, and other mills of 
importance. Its principal branches arc East Branch, Shawnee, Ohuniion, 
Turtle, Todd’s Fork, Cinsar’s and Massie’s Creeks on the eastern 
and Goose and Beaver Creek on tlie west. An hundred miles from its 
mouth, it has singular rapids, where the river in no great distance falls 
200 feet. The stream is here compressed to Ion yards in width. Tire 
country between the Great and Little Miami is generally finely watered, 
healthy, pleasant and fertile; and may he considered the garden of the 
state. Its commercial intercourse is with (bncinnati. 

In advancing towards the east from flic Little Miami, we cross Big 
Indian Creek, White Oak, Straight, Eagle, Bull Skin, Brusii, and Turkey 
Creeks. The Scioto is a considerable river of the Ohio ; and has its 
whole course in this state. It rises in a morass north of Logan county. 
Its general direction is south-east, and its whole course little short of 200 
miles. It enters the Ohio by a mouth 150 yards wide, and is navigable, 
in good stages of the water, 130 miles. Its principal branches are Whet- 
stone, Big Walnut, Lower Walnut, and Salt Creeks, from tlie east, and 
Paint, Deer, Darby, Mill and Baker’s Creeks, from the west, far 
above Columbus, on the bank, is ar* inexhaustible quarry of free stone^vr- 
marble, of a^beautiful grayish color. There are rich and beautiful prai- 
ries on this river; and its valley is uncommonly wide and fertile. W’^hen 
it was first settled it proved to be extremely sickly. In the progress of 
cultivation that character has passed away; and the Scioto country is now 
among the most fertile, eligible, and pleasant parts of llic state. Colum- 
bus, the political capital of the state, and Chillicotho, which was until 
recently so, are on this river; and there are many pleasant villages, and 
much well settled country on it and its waters. 

The country between the Scioto and the Muskingum is watered by the 
Great Hockhocking and its waters. It enters the Ohio 150 miles tibove 
the mouth of the Scioto, and is navigable for boats to Athens, 40 miles 
from its mouth. It has a deep and still, but narrow channel: Near its 
source, 7 miles north of ’ Lancaster, is a romantic cascade of 40 feet 
perpendicular. It has a number of mills erected on it. Its chief tribu- 
taries are Rush, Sunday, Monday, Margaret’s and Federal Creeks. 
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The Miiskin^um rises near ihe sources oF the Cuyahoga of lake Brie 

the southern part of Connecticut Reserve. Its course is remarkably 
.sinti’ous; but its general direction is southwardly. It traverses Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Muskingum, Morgan and Washington counties, 
and enters the Ohio at Marietta, by a mouth 250 yards wide. It is 
boalable, in gocxl stages of the water, to Coshocton, 100 miles by the 
course of the river. Small crafts ascend it to a portage of one mile to 
the beatable waters of Cuyahoga of lake Erie. There are considerable 
falls in the river at Zanesville, which afford sites for many mill seats, 
fhwneikparts of the cours(3 of the Muskingum are through a hilly country. 
The principal branches are Licking, While Woman’s, Willis’, Wolf, Coal, 
Olive, Green, Meigs, Salt, Jonathan, Wakatomka, Still Water, Sugar, 
'^oneter, Nirnishillen, and Indian Crocks. Above Coshocton the river 
itself is generally culled Tuscarawas. In the intervals of the precipitous 
country along this river, the lands are hue; and the country is remarkable 
for health. 

Several consideral.le creeks enter the Ohio, between the Muskingum 
and the Pennsylvania line, such as Pawpaw, Little Muskingum, Indian, 
Wheeling, Captina, Stony, and Suntish. These arc the principal rivers 
that enter the Ohio and its waters. Bui the table lands of this state have 
a gonernl inclinatimi either to the Ohio, or to lake Erie; and a number 
of considornhlc rivers riTSJVom the northern belt of this table land into 
lake Eric. The priiicipnl of tliese is the Maumee. 

The Mauiijoci rises in the north-eastern angle of the state of Indiana; 
aruftlOws in a north-eastt'rn direction across the north-western borders of 

state of Ohio into the western cxtn.-mity of lake Erie. It is navigable 
33 miles from its rnoutli. The navigation is there obstructed by shoals 
and rapids. It is a hroad, deep stream, with an average width from 150 to 
200 yards, and is formed by the connuence of the St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s 
nnrl the Great ami Little Au Glaize. This important river has a course 
of 100 miles. Fort Mejgs, a fortification of much note in the late ^r, 
is on this river. It lias a viiluahle fishery, and its banks, in the Season of 
vegetation, are remarkable for the luxuriance of tlieir verdure. The St. 
Joseph’s of this river heads in Indiana, is a considerable stream, and 
beatable 50 miles. The St. Mary’s, another of its bmnehes, has a long 
course of boafable navigation. The Au GJaize is a considerable stream, 
that passes through the Indian countr}% and falls into the Maumee at 
Fort Winchester, 50 miles below Fort IVayne. Touissaint River enters 
the lake 20 miles east of the Maumee. It may rather be considered an 
arm of the lake than a river. It rises in the prairie, has no perceptible 
current, and is choked with wild rice, aquatic plants, and grass. In 
summer it abounds with wild fowls. Otters and muskrats are trapped 
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in great numbers by Oie Indians on it. Portage is an inconsiderable river 
leading not far from Urbana. Like most of the rivers, that rise in these 
level lands, and fall into the lake, it has very little current, and is. 150 
yards wide at its mouth. 

The Sandusky rises in the western limits of Richland county, and 
runs in a general north-west direction, 90 miles to the lake. It is more 
rapid than tlie other lake streams; but yet affords good navigation. Its 
chief branches are Tycmochlee, Honey, and Wolf Creeks. Between 
this river and the Scioto, is a portage of only four miles. It has been 
proposed to canal this portage. There are tine bodies of land on Jjjtj 
banks of this stream. Huron falls into the lake by a mouth 50 yards 
wide. Its comparative course is 30 miles. Rocky River is a stream of 
^considerable importance. The lands on its banks are fine, and it has-u 
rich and thriving settlement. 

Cuyahogfi rises in the central ports of Geauga county, and ptisses 
through Portage and Cuyahoga counties, etiteriiig the lake at CJloaveland. 
Its whole course is 00 miles, greater part of which distance it rs boatable. 
Above where it is boatablc it has valuable mill scats. Cleaveland, wiiich 
has become a place of importance, is at its mouth. 

Chagrin, Grand, Ashtabula, and Coneauglit are considerable streams, 
that rise near the lake, run northwardly, and fall into it. Ohio is the 
country of lulls and vales, deiiglitfully irrigalcd^rjvith s]>rings, brooks, and 
rivers of every class and size. There are more than an hundred streams 
not here enurnenitcd, wliich, for seven months in the year, carry a consid- 
erable mass of waters. A remark, applicable to the whole weslern^c| un- 
try, applies to this state, that a great number of considerable slrc^a.^ 
during the winter montlis, disappear before the evaporating ardors of the 
summer’s sun. 

Minerals^ and Mineral Springs. In the eastern and north-eastern 
divisions of this state, on (he Muskingum, Hockhocking and Scioto, min- 
eral coal abounds, and it has an extensive and rich coal region. It is in the 
greatest abundanc'C, and of the best quality. It so hapfiens, that in the 
same region are found the greatest bodies of iron ore. Nature seems to 
have furnished the industrious people of this state with every possible 
facility for important and staple manufactures. Limestone, marble, and 
free stone, in strata easy to quarry, neartlie surface, and adinirably adapt- 
ed to building and public works, abound. The useful earths and fossils 
are in abundance. Specimens of gypsum are procured from -Sandusky 
bay. Salt springs are common. In some the water contains almost as 
much salt as that of the sea. The most important manufactures of this 
article are in MusitgMWp, Morgan, Jackson, and Gallia counties. Nearly 
ha) a million are manufactured in the state. Those springs 
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vhose waters are drunk as medicinal, are most of them more or less im- 
pjegnafed with rnuriate of soda. 

The Yellow Springs, the most accustomed watering place, ate Har 
rodsbiirgh Springs, in the western country, are situated near the falls of 
the Miami> 03 miles from Cincinnati, and 18 from Dayton, intermediate 
between the pretty towns of Xenia and Springfield, and on the height of 
• the table land of the state. The elevated position, the grand and roman- 
tic scenery, and the cool and salubrious air probably contribute as much 
tt) the restoration of invalids, as the waters, which are, however, strongly 
^tmged with iron in solution. The hotel displays a front with a collon- 
ade of 200 feet, with a number of beautiful cottages parallel with te 
main building. The clearing is cut out of the solid mass of forest, leaving 
^trees and o{>eiiings, as beauty of scenery and shade require. From this 
elevation, and these sumptuous erections of art, the eye sweeps the an- 
cient f(»rests, over Indiana, towards the Ohio and the lakes, arrested only 
by the horizon. Tlic falls of the Little Miami, Pomi>ey’s Pillar, the Blue 
Hole, and many otb(?.r romantic spectacles in this region of grand and 
mountain scenery impart to this watering place all the charms that the 
lover of nature would rcKpiire; and heighten the contrast of the luxury of 
the accnrmnodaSj^ns provided for visitants. Lovers of the picturesque 
affirm, that neitl)cr^*U|e Bedford Springs of Pennsylvanin,nor the watering 
places of the niountanV of Virginia, surpass this place in grandeur, or 
equal it in amenity of prospect. 

W}matt\ Oliniato here remarkably corresponds to latitude. Other 
eK\;nents, that ojierate upon the result are elevation and proximity to 
■vlfters, nr distance from lliem. The climate, for instance, along the 
immediate valley of the Ohio is more equabh and temperale, than in the 
middle and table lands of (be stat(‘; and llio difference greater, than can 
be attribu1(3J merely to diin;reiicc of latitude. TIkj central parts of the 
state are in the same latitude with Philadelphia. 7’he mean temperature 
ot the year at PhiLadclphin was found to be i>3®. In the same year the 
mean temperature of Ohio was 5.5®. As we recede from the Ohio the 
temperature diminishes in a greater ratio than that of tl»e latitude. The 
prevalent and warm winds are those that blow from the gulf, and up the 
valley of the Mississippi. The cold breezes come charged with the cold 
of Canada and iIk? lakes. In that part of the state that slopes to the 
south, the snow neither falls deep, nor lies long. But in ConnectiOttt 
Reserve, ifnd in the points that slope towards the lakes, they have deep 
and durable snows; and sleighing and sleddihg are practicable a consid- 
jrable length of time. It is a great inconvenience in this climate, that 
luring the winter months the transitions from warm to cold, and there* 
^erse are frequent and violent. Thaws and frosts are the result, and the 
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soil, being deep and clayey, tlie travelling is muddy and ancomfortaJblc,. 
The winters arc sometimes considerably severe, and the Ohio has been 
crossed at Cincinnati for nine weeks. Oftentimes they are mild, andean 
scarcely be said to be more than a prolongation of autumn and spring. 
Winter seldom commences in severity until Christmas, and its severity is 
generally mitigated early in February. Vegetation, which is the most- 
certain and accurate thermometer, indicates a temperature of greater 
mildness in the season, than in the corresponding latitudes in the Atlantic. 
The heat of the summer in the Ohio valley is uniformly oppressive, bujt 
does not commence early, nor continue late in the season. The heat of 
summer abates ns early in the autumn, as in the more northern latitudes 
in the Atlantic country. The autumns arc almost uniformly temperate, 
dry, and beautiful; and notliing can exceed them for health and pleasant-^, 
ness. No where in the w>rld is the grand autumnal painting of the 
forests in tlie decay of vegetation, seen in more beauty than in the beech 
forests of Ohio. The richness of the fading colours, and the effect of the 
mingling hues, baffles all description. A great farming community like 
that of Ohio, could scarcely desire abetter climate for themselves, their 
cattle and stock of all kinds; or one, in which a man can work abroad 
with comfort a greater nurnler of days in the year. 

ArUiqiiitie.^. We have space to add but little upon, -jiis subject. The 
roost remarkable are at Worthington, Granville, ^Adieus, Marietta, Galli- 
opolis, Paint Creek, Circlcvillc, and on the LiltiC Miami. Tlic (k)mesiic 
utensils, pottery, vases and trinkets of the inhabitants, who, probably, 
reared them, are found in and about the mounds. The instruments 
tlieir warfare are discovered, too, and give clear indications that they 
tivated the horrid art of shedding human blood. Most of tlic human 
bones, which are dug in great quantities from the mounds, moulder on 
exposure to the air. The skulls in most instances remain, and great 
numbers are shown in the museums. They evideuoj a surprising variety 
in the retreat of die facial angle of the skulls. It is affirmed, that, marks 
of iron tools arc found uporj the wood dug up from considerable deptlis^ 
below the surface of the prairies, A sword is preserved, as a curiosity, 
which is said to bave been enclosed in the wood of the roots of a tree, 
which could not been less than 500 years old. We have not seen 
this sword; but ^ have seen a diminutive iron horse shoe, dug up at a 
depth of 25 feet below the surface, in graduating the street near the 
mansion of Judge Burnet,, in Cinciimali. It was smaller thamthe kind 
of shoe, required for the smtdlest kind of asses. A number of the nails, 
were in it, and the erosion by rust was such as might be expected to 
from the oxidation of 500 years. Many of the mounds are com- 
IWAof^'ent earths irom that, which is found in their vicinity. Itr 
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i 0 tlie most inexplicable of all the mysterious circumstances connected 
with these mounds, that the materia! of these immense structures, some of 
tajKliich would require the labor of n thousand men for some time in the 
emetion, should have been brought from a distance. There is no conceiv- 
able motive, why the earth, on which the mounds rest, should not hare 
subserved all purposes, that we can imagine the builders to have had in 
view. We know with what scrupulous care the Jews throw a little of 
the earth of the holy land into the graves of (heir friends. Possibly this 
transfer of earth for the mounds, from a distance, may have reference to 
g ^cting remembrances, like those of Ihe Jews. We have elsewhere 
desenbed the most remarka])le mounds at Circlcville. Engravings of its 
form may be seen in hooks, tljat treat professedly upon ibis subject. 
'^ijl^opulation. By the census of there wore 130,400 men, over 18 
years, capable of bearing arms. i\t the same time 1 10,001 persons were 
engaged in agriculture; 18,0r>0 in manufactures, and 1,459 in commerce 
or merchandize, 'riiere were 3,105 foreigners, not naturalized. No 
colony in history has ever shown a greater natural in(Tease in population. 
No country can show a greater nii ml or of young children, in proportion 
to the wliole number of th*? inhabitants. Among the obvious causes of 
this great increase may he menfione<l tJie circumstance of there l)eing 
no slavery allowed ii^^liio, 'I'he climate is, unquestionably, healthy. 
The state is divided iiitoS^derately sized freeholds. Most of the people 
are engaged in the healthy ami vigorous pursuits of agriculture. The 
soil yields, in the greatest profusion, all that is necessary for healthy and 
comfortable; sut,sist(aice. Whatever be the cause, the multitudes of 
children, that are scfui about the farm Imuses in the country, and that fill 
the streets of the villages and towns, do not fail to excite il|e remark of 
ev^ry passing traveller. 

Religion. In our table of religious denominations, see appendix, we 
have given gcuerai vienvs of the comparative numbers of the different 
religions denomiiiMtions. There are ninnlK'rs of all the known existing 
sects. But the Preshy leria ns niid Mfithodists are the prevalent denomm. 
atioiis. T]»o Shakers and Tunkors have establishments in this 
state. German Lutherans exist in considerable numbers. Most people 
arc desirous of being thought to belong to some religious denomination* 

It is alTirrncJ by a geiitloinun, well known for his researches into the anti' 
quities of this slate, that lliere is a greater number of professors of 
religion, in proportion to tlie whole number of the people, tlian in any 
state in the Union. There are a vast number'iof religious societies; but 
there is not a great number, that have regularly established ptistow. 
The custom of itenerating preaching, as a supply, is very prevalent. The 
people are generally a quiet, orderly, ptiaceable, moral and industrious 
race. Suicide, excesses, murders m affray, and instances of deliberate 
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at)d atrociotis cruelty, are rare ; and the general moral , character of tlie 
pec^le is highly respectable. 

In a country so fresh, much taste for embellishment or improvement 
the fine arts, cannot be reasonably expected. From New Eiightnd and 
New Jersey this state inherits a passion for sacred music; and societies 
for the promotion of this delightful science are common. A vast number 
of New England music masters find annual employment in their vocation. 
There appears, also, to he a general taste for instrumental music; as is 
manifested in seeing in great numbers of the farm houses and cabins, 
rude harps and other home manufactured instruments of music. 
passing the detached dwellings of the Ohio farmers in the winter evenings, 
we generally hear the interior cheered with some kind of music. A taste 
for ornament, and those arts, which embellish society and existence, 
evidently increasing. On anniversaries, the people are addicted to show, 
parade and splendor. I'here is a fondness for a largo and .stately house. 
Gardening is studied in many places; and Cineinnati shows a number of 
gardens, that will vie wdth almost any in the Unitoil States. An idea of 
the means of diffusing information may be gathered from the fiict, that 
more than 80 newspapers are printed in the slate, and that it has 504 
post offices. 

Trade and Mamtfacfvre,^. This state, more po><flous than any other 
in the West, and possessing in many resjxjcts pyfifiufae, taring capabilities, 
has taken precedence of all the rest in manufactures. CJotton yam, cloth 
and woollen goods, arc already manufactured to a considerable extent. 
Cincinnati contains a great mass of intelligent and enterprising manu- 
facturers. Steubenville, Zanesville, Chillicothe, Dayton, and many other 
of the young and rising towns are commencing mnniifacturos with great 
spirit. In 1810, the inaruifarture.s of the slate amounted to nearly two 
millions of dollars. At present they must amount to triple that sum. 
From a single township 175 tons of cheese w'orth 20,000 dollars was 
exported in one year. Tlie whole amount of taxable property is rated 
at sixty-two million dollars. 

Colleges and Seminaries, In alaiKlable zeal to advance science and 
education, it is a question, if this and the other western states have not 
been too fond of multiplying colleges, or small institutions so called, 
built upon principles naturally tending to rouse a spirit of unworthy emu- 
lation, to the neglect of respectable common schools, efficient high 
schools, and one or two universities with endowments, library, apparatus 
and profesBorshi[>s to furnfeh to the means of a finishtxl classical educa- 
tion, yet a desideratum in the western country. While the most enlight- 
ened nations in Europe are content with three or ffiur universities, we 
have at least 50 colleges in the western country. 
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C^o, precediijg all her sister states in the manifestation of on enlight- 
ened zeal to advance education, has not been behind them in chartering 
--^colleges. 

Miami university is situated in Oxford, near the western extremity of 
Ohio, and 40 miles north-west from Cincinnati. It has an academical 
department and a preparatory scljooL It has one spacious building, and 
others appropriated to boarders, a cmni)etent number of professors, and 
about 80 students in all tlic deparlinenls. The position is healthy, and 
tuition cheap. It has consequently became a considerable resort of 
students from other states. The annual income of its funds is about 
2,5()0^jllars. 

Ohio university at Athens has respectable endowments and buildings 
tr.Yj ordinarily a numlKir of students not much inferior to that of the 
Miami institution. Its endowments consist of two townships of land. 

Kenyon college at Canibier, an episcopal institution, lias arisen in the 
midst of what was it)contly a orest in the central parts of the state It 
has one inagnifi<tout bnilding, and others of less magnitude with ample 
funds and endowments, amounting to 50,1)1)0 dollars and 140 students. 

The Western Ueserve college at Hudson has been recently established 
in the north-cas.^rn division of the state. Connected with it is an 
academy, in which cV:p 30 students. The mrinual labor plan is in exper- 
iment here. 

Franklin colh.'ge at New Athens is in successful oiteration. A commo- 
dious building sutlicient to accoiimuxlate 140 students has just l)een 
completed. 

The Worthington Reformed Medical College at Worthington has 
a con.siderabk; ininiber of medical students. Two rival modical 
colleges at Cincinnati have recently been merged in one, which has one 
spacious building, and another of equal beauty and extent erecting. In 
buildings, library, apparatus and pnjfessorships it is highly respectable, 
and has had on an average 100 medical students. 

The Lane Theological seminary has recently been organized, two miles 
distant from Cincinnati. It is under the care of the Presbyterian churchy 
and has been endowed with funds c.slimated at 30,000 dollars. The 
position is healthy and delightful, and the number of tk? students in- 
crea sing. 

There are 15 or 20 academies, and as each session of the legislature 
incorporates new ones, we cannot be precise in imparting information 
upon this subject. An academical institute cf some celebrity exists at 
Marietta. An academy, not long since incorporated at T)rl>ana, has a 
large number of pupils. There are academies at Barton, New Liabon, 
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Steubenville, Cadiz, Union, Oalliopolis, Chillicothe, ,and Dayton. A 
very respectable High S<‘bool has recently been organized at Cincirmati4 
The first inlroduclion of the New England system of common £tchai% 
in the western country was in Ohio, and dates in 1825. By,idiffierent 
amendatory enactments it has acquired a degree of form and consistency, 
and the thoughts and usages of the pe(»p]o are growing to a gradual 
adaptation to it. The example, it is hoj>c<l, will be ffdlowed by the other 
western states and tl>c foundation laid for unspeakable blessings to the 
generations to come. By tliis act the tnistocs of every incorporated 
township are required to divide if into a suitable number of school 
the prudential concerns of which are to be managed by three school 
directors, a clerk and treasiirer. The funds for tins vast system arise 
from various sources besides the easy tax of one mill upon a dollar, 
constituting a large and growing revenue. It was at first found discord- 
ant with the habits and likings of portions of the population. This 
odium of prejudice is wearing away, and tljc system is going into efficient 
and noiseless operation. In Cincinnati alon(3 it has provided instruction 
for 3,000 children, in well organized scluxds, many of whom, but for this 
provision, would probably have grown Vito life witlmut a common school 
education. A general interest in literature is making/, isible progress iii 
this great state. , 

An asylum for tlic^ deaf and dumb lias becpf<:sttiblished at Columbus, 
which promises much to tliat suffcjiing edass of the population* 

Chief 2\nms, This state possesses over 100 considerable villages. 
Of many we liave space but f/r little more than tlie names. ^ 

Cincinnati, the cliief town of this state, and next to New Orleans of 
the western country, is situated on ti»c north shore of the Ohio, nearly in 
the south-west angle <tf the state. Its position is a beautiful vale J2 
miles in circumference, created by an elliptical sweep of Ohio hills. 
Those of them, tliat have not been laid bare by the unsparing axe, are 
beautifully wooded to their summits,* and liy the swell and indentation 
of their weaving outline present tlu; most graceful and charming forms. 
From the summit of any of liicse hills, the town spreads a panoramic map 
of exquisite painting. The c‘ye traces every street, with its smokes, 
fixtures and moving life, from which all the roughness of incept ion, softened 
by distance, disapjiears. The noble establishments, tlie handsome 
mansions, tlie extending masses tjf buildings, the numerous manufactures 
propelling tlieir adurnns of black smoke aloft, the boat yards, the bustling 
inhabitants with the hundred teams and drays, the Ohio winding along 
the southern limit, and itself enlivened by passing crafts, and stately 
steam boats, rounding to the shore, or departing from it, the villages 
of Newport and Covington with their showy houses and manufacturer 
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i3ii the Kentucky bank of the Ohio, taken together, offer such a picture 
of, beauty, wealth, progress and fresh advance, as few landscapes in any 
.country can surpass. Its first settlement was in 17S9, but it was not 
until ISOS, that a considerable part of the present town plot that surrounded 
Fort ^^asliington, and belonged to the government, was sold in lots. 

A more elegible position for a town can scarcely be imagined. TIjC 
chief area consists of two parallel plains, the one elevated 60 feet above 
the other, and descending to it by a gentle and graduated slope, afibrding 
admirable facilities for washing the town by every considerable rain, and 
sloj^ingjit to thfe eye in the graceful form of an amphitJieatre, and at the 
same lime furnishing it with every pleasing variety of site for building. 
One of the cliicf beauties of this city is obvious to every eye, which, 
ifjwcver, we have not seen recorded. The streets crossing each other at 
right angles, and being straight and uninterrupted, present vistas bounded 
by the wooded acclivities of the surrounding hills. By a well known 
optical illusion, these swelling hill-sides, seen through a vista, narrowing in 
apparent width, in proportion to its distance from the eye, fill the angle 
of vision, and preclude the perception of any distance between the termi- 
nation of the street and the commencement of the hills. In consequence, 
through whatev^, street the beholder looks, it seems to be closed by a 
gate of verdure, and ^ forest. 

Seven of tlic streets afa,fH5 feet wide, and 896 apart, intersected by 
streets of the .same width and distance at right angles. One entire square, 
and the fraction of another, are reserved in central parts of the city for 
public buildings. Tlio city buildings cover an irregular area nearest the 
form of a parallelagram. 'Flie central parts are compactly built with 
houses and storc.s, tliat would ornament any town. The tnost showy 
quarters are Main, Broadway, and Fourth street westward from its inter, 
section with Main. Tearl street nearly completed, leading from the 
lower Market to AValnut street, is composed of uniform buildings, termi- 
nated by a magnificent Hotel, five stories high, and will add greatly to 
the beauty of that part of the city. The public buildings are a Court 
house, jail, four market IjouseS, one of them 500 feet in length, the Bazaar, 
U. S. Branch Bank, the Cincinnati College, tire Catholic Athenajum, tho 
Medical College, for which a second spacious and commodious building is 
erecting, tlie Mechanics Institute, Theatre, and a second one erecting, two 
Museums, the Hospital and I^unalic Asylum, and the Woodward High 
School in tlie progress of erection. Some other public buildings are in 
contemplation, * 

d^side these, there are 24 churches, great and small. Of these the 
Second Presbyterton church is the handsomest, the exterior being of 
•ligieeable architect arc, and the inferior decidedly beautiful. The Unita- 
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lifili church is a singularly neat one. The interior pf the Catholic 
church is striking. The first and third Presyterian clmrchcs are spacious 
buildings^ as the new Methodist church will be, when completed. A veyeg; 
neat Baptist church is nearly completed. Some of the otlier ^urches 
make a respectable appearance. 

There are many fine blocks of stores on Front and Main streets, 
and the eye is arrested by many beautiful private habitations. Architect 
tural taste is daily becoming moi-e enlightened and agreeable. TIk 3 dull 
red of the brick walls is giving way to more pleasing shailcs between 
white and green; and a beautiful stucco imitating marble and granite is 
getting into fashion. The number of substantial buildings addccTannu- 
ally to the city for tliree years past averages 450. 

It haa already become a great manufacturing town, and is constaii^Jy 
becoming more so. Our limits preclude details; but all the substantial 
manufactures known in our country are carried on to a greater or less 
extent. The manufactures in iron are very great, particularly in the 
article of heavy castings, and all sorts of machinery driven by sloam. 
Of such establishments there are 9 or 10, and some of lliciii on a great 
£cale. The next most extonsve article is cabinet work. Steam boat 
building is a great item. Hatting is pursued to a grei^t extent. It is 
believed, that the city contains at lea.st 40 diflcrent/.iaaufacturing estab- 
lishments driven by steam power. Being tIi 53 ^*rihporting and exporting 
depot for more than a million inhabitants, tJiis city transacts an immense 
business particularly, in the retailing and nianufacturiiig line. The 
imports, in which dry goods are the principal item, exceed five million 
dollars. The amount of exports, consisting of the various articles of 
produce, of which pork is the chief, and of manufactures, of which iron 
articles and cabinet fumiture are the chief, probably exceed tlie imports. 
No town of its size in the U. S. pnnluces a more jes[)ectablc show of alk 
the different classes of mechanics, arranged under their respective 
standards on the fourth of July. One hundretl and eleven steam boats 
hdve been built here, at the rate of about J5 a year for the last three 
years. The city revenue of 1831 was 35,231 dollars, and the expendi^ 
tures 33,858. 

There are two banks, a branch of the U. S. bank, capital 1,200,000, 
and the Commercial bank, capital 500, 0(X). Beside these there is a 
Savings bank. There are three Insurance Companies belonging to the 
city, and two branches of insurance companies at Hartford, Connecticut. 
The water company supplies the city with water from the Ohio, raised 
by steam to reservoirs 158 feet above low water mark on the side 
ofime of ^^Ohio hills; whence it is distributed over the town, at an 
garage ex]|^se of 8 dollars a year for a common family’s supply. 
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tjity famishes three daily gazettes, two Bomi-wcckly, six weekly, of whidi 
foorare religious; two semi-monthly, one monthly magazine, and one 
frionthly agricultural paper, and one quarterly journal of medicine, mak* 
ing iq ftll 16 periodicals. Thirty-two mails arrive in a week, and the post 
olllce annual receipts amount to 16, ‘^50 dollars 

There arc two fire companies, and 31 charitable societies, the means, 
intelligence, and charity of w'hich, if merged in one society, would 
probably aclncvcinorc good th in the thirty-four. There are 25 religious 
societies, in which most of tlie religious opinions of Christendom are 
rei^Jc^wnted, and wlioae mutual w^atchfulncss of each other educes con- 
cord from jealousy, hy hinricring the hurtful predominance of any one of 
them, ami enabling each to pursue its respective interests unmolested and 
i’frj)eucc. 

T}uMv>pulation in LS26 was 16,fi30;in 1820 21,408; in 1830 26,515; 
and by a \Vry ncrurate enumeration in 1831, 28,011, with a floating pop- 
ulation nut inrludeJ of 1,500, making the total at this time more than 
30,000, 

Th<nigh the imjxjrfoct fi!ling out of the magnificent plan of the city, 
the cumbcring|Of the streets with tindicr, stone, bricks and mortar, and 
the inconvenicn 'o of aclunl building present an image of crudeness 
and immaturity, it iiveds little spirit of prophecy to predict from the past 
to the future, tJiatthis ci'ly, which will be shortly central to more than two 
millions of inhabitants, which presents the greatest variety of models in 
t^io itieories and imaginings of strangers from all parts of the world, which 
ev'olvcs the germs of emulation and rivalry to a fault, and which abounds 
in provisions, natural wealth, fuel, and all the materials of building, and 
which is moreover a healthy town, will, in the course of aifew years, vie 
in beauty and population, willi the first towns in the Union. 

Cincinnati has been called, somewhat to the discomposure of the sis- 
terly feelings of Pittsburgh and Louisville, the ‘Queen of the West.’ 
Most young immigrants, who possess, or imagine that they possess a 
latent copiousness of speech, on first joining themselvas to the citizens, 
woo their queen by an incense of puffing, vaunting her charms, beauty, 
and bounty in solid columns. She, like other queens and beauties, re- 
gards them by turning an car long since sated and deaf witli flattery. 
We know not, hut she may be equally callous to the short chapter of her 
faults — for faults she has. In this town, as in New Orleans, there are 
but two chief avenues to distinction; the one w’^calth; the other the talent 
of gaining po]>ular favor, 'fhe cliarities, which are only nursed where 
Iho people are of one race, have been bom, baptized, reared, intermarried, 
^nd had their whole lot of human vicissitudes cast together, cannot be 
supposed to jMit forth such abundant fruit, where society is continually 
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riiifUng by the unremitling accession of strangers; where the morbid 
appetite of novelty fosters fickleness, and precludes the chance of matured 
friendship, mellowed by thorough acquaintance ami ancient ties. Defi> 
and enduring remembrance of the passing guest is dispelled by tlje heart- 
less and hackneyed welcome prepared for tlic coming one. 

Concurrence in broad views for the advancement of literature, or the great 
interests of humanity cannot be expected in a city composed of a popula- 
tion collected from so many different countries, and transplanting with 
them amass of imeterate prejudices. A noble foundation of the present 
generation and the generations to come, in order to he reared by t he 
omnipotence of union and hearty concun-ence must here achieve the im- 
possible success of uniting a score of religious seels, as many political 
ones, and the anfipathics of national and sectional jealousies. 

Hence, wljile the existing generation talks, and writes much about 
improvements in science and literature, it must be a more fort mate gen- 
eration, in which wealth and the humbler arts of popularity arc loss esti- 
mated, and talents and merit more, which can expect to reap t he fruits of 
high racmtal cultivation, or cultivate literature to any considerable extent. 

Of competition in ail the walks, this town bus as much us any other, and 
of emulation and rivalry, an ample share. But th(?scd rawbteks, the almost 
inevitable results of its circumstances nolwithstantb’fig, no town in llie 
United States is advancing in beauty and pofffilation wdth so much 
rapidity, or promises such a sustained progress for twenty years to come. 

The city contains a great number of excellent schools, in which the 
standing and improvement of the pupils will compare with the same cir 
cumstances in any other town in tlic Union. Besides private schools too 
numerous to be named, there are 27 teachers of the public free schools, 
in which 2,700 children receive instruction. There is as great a number 
of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, in proportion to the population, as 
in any other town. 

Cincinnati is in latitude 39° 6' 30" N., and in longitude 7° 24' 45'^ 
W, trom Washington; by the course of the river 455 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, 405 from the Mississippi, 1 12 from Columbus, 200 from Sandusky, 
120 Irom Indianapolis, S5 from Frankfort, 680 from Natchez, 270 from 
Nashville, 860 from Now Orleans, 350 from St. Louis, 105 from Louis- 
ville, 518 from Baltimore, and 850 from New York by the way of the 
Erie and New York Canal. 

Cdumbus is the political metropolis of the state, and very nearly the 
geographical centre of it. Ft is situated on the east bank of the Scioto 
River, in the centre of Franklin county, and occupies a beautiful slope, 
list below the confluence of Whetstone River, with tlie Scioto. It was a 
forest in 1812. It now has a number of respectable schools, a 
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eiassical seminary, the customary number of stores, a bank, four printing 
offices, a commodious brick market house, a state bouse, a building for the 
•public offices, a penitentiary, and an asylum for the deaf and dumb. The 
State House is 75 by 50 feet. The top of the cupola is 106 feet high* 
Around it a'rc railed walks, from which the whole town is visible as from a 
map. It commands a delightful landscape over a country charmingly 
variegated, os extensive as the ev’e can reach. The village of Franklinton, 
a n^ile to the west, and the winding Scioto, are comprehended in tliis view. 
The building, that contauis the public offices, is 100 by 25 feet. In a 
line v’Jth it and the State House, is the handsome Court House for the 
Federal Court, These buildings arc all on the public square, an area of 
ten acres, reserved for public use, in the centre of the town. The peni- 
tdft4ia.ry is in the south-west angle of the town, and enclosed with a high 
stone wall. Immediately below the penitentiary is a lateral canal, 
on which ch^ial boats have already floated to the town, connecting this 
town with the Ohio and I>ic Canal eleven miles south. This will 
greatly add to th(» resources of the town. There are three churches, of 
which the Presbyterian chun.h is spacious, being 50 by 50 feet. The 
professional mcn|are, ten lawyers, five regular physicians, and five of tlie 
growing denomiii./ion called steam doctors. The number of houses is 
330, and of inhabitail''^; 2,137. Manufactures have commenced, and its 
rcIa(ion.s to the canal will give a new impetus to their growth. The circum- 
atani'e of its being the political metropolis of its great state attaches to 
it a distinguished and polite society. It is a striking example of the cre- 
ation, no longer uncommon in the western country, of a town, tliat has 
grown to importance in a few years from the solid forest. 

It is in N. latitude 39*^ 57 ' and 6° W. longitude. Columbus is 396 
miles from Washington, 551 from New York, 477 from Philadelphia, 755 
from Boston, 429 from Baltimore, 991 from New Orleans, and 397 from 
Nashville. Columbus is 1 12 miles from Cincinnati. 

Steubenville, the seat of justice for Jeflerson county, is situated on tlje 
west bank of the Oliio. It was laid out wilix great regularity in 1798, 
and is in the centre of a rich and populous country. The town was in- 
corporated in 1805, with city privileges. It contains three churches, an 
academy, a handsome market house, a woollen factory, a steam paper mill, 
a flour mill, and cotton factory. A manufacturing spirit is increasing, 
and new establishments are in progress and in contemplation. It has 
two printing* offices, two banks, 27 mercantile stores, 16 public inns, an 
air foundry, and other mechanical establishments. In 1820 it contained 
2,479 inhabitants, and now contains nearly 3,000. It is distant 38 milei 
south-west from Pittsburgh; 25 north-east from St. Clairsville, and 150 
%orth-cast from Columbus; N. latitude 40^ 25', W. longitude 3® 40'. 
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Zanesville, the scat of justice for Muskingum county, is situated oft 
the cast bank of Muskingum River, just below the falls. On these falls 
arc a number of manufacturing mills driven by water power, ,amHKg 
which are several flouring and saw mills, an oil mill, a rolling milt a nail 
machine, two glass houses, a woollen fxetory, and three printing ofliccs. 
Two handsome bridges across the Muskingum connect the town with 
West Zanesville and Putnam, so as to identify them with the town. 
Taken altogetlier the inhabitants amount to mom than 4,000. It contains 
beside, a handsome court house, 21 mercantile stores, a Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Catholic, and a Methodist church, and 317 d^\"ellipg-#^^^8es, 
some of which make a show of s[>lcndor. Zanesville is beginning to 
manufacture largely in iron, and promises to become one of the principal 
manufacturing towns in Ohio. It is situated in N. latitude 40® W. 
tude r>® 2', 80 miles westerly from Wheeling in Virginia, 01 north-westerly 
from Marietta, 70 north from Chillicothc, and 58 east froir^Columbus. 

Cbillicolhe, the county town of Ross county, is handsomely situated 
on a level alluvial plain on the west bank of Scioto, 45 miles in a right 
line from its entrance into the Ohio. The town is bourded on the north 
by the Scioto, and on the south, at the distance of three jj^rirtcrs of a mile, 
by Paint Creek. The principal streets run parallel with the course of 
the Scioto. It is laid out with great reguiarify,*^the principal streets 
crossing each other at right angles It was laid off in 17%, and contains 
2,827 inhabitants. It contains two printing oflices, a bank, 2(1 mercan- 
tile stores, and two medical stores. If has also four cotton .spinning fac- 
tories, a rope walk, an oil mill, a fulling mill, several saw mills, a paper 
mill, and a number of flouring mills, including one of steam powers 
eitlier in lh(j town or in the immediate vicinity. 

The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Seceders, have each a church. It 
has also an academy, court hou.se, jail , and a stone market hou.se. From 
the summit of a hill, rising abruptly on the .south-west side of the town, 
IK a most delightful view of the town and circumjacent country, inter- 
spersed alternately with woods and lawns, through which the Scioto pur- 
sues a winding course to the Ohio. This town is in the centre of the 
beautiful and fertile Scioto country. The situation is favorable, and 
every way delightful,* but yet it did not flourish, until the Grand Canal 
was cut through the town, since which it has received anew impulse 
towards prosperity, promising that it will attain the importance to which 
its fortunate position entitles it. 

In the midst of tliis town formerly stood one of the most interesting 
mounds of tlie cone shaped form. In leveling it for the purpose of build- 
ing lots, great quantities of human bones were found in it. Chillicotho 
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" b 55 miles south of Columbus, 75 north-east from Mayst'ille in Kentucky, 
and 93 north-east from Cincinnati. N. latitude 89^ 20', W / longitude 
5?* 53'. 

iJariptta, the scat of justice for Washington county, is beautifully 
situated little above the mouth of Muskingum River. It contains two 
churcliea, an academy, the public county buildings, two printing offices, a 
bank, 20 stores, about 90 houses, and the whole township 1,911 inliabit- 
ants. The people arc noted for their industry and sobriety, and the 
politeness and urbanity of their manners. 

Ships were formerly built here; but from some cause the business has 
been discontinued. Tlie soil is exceedingly fertile around the town, and 
it has many advantages of position. But it has not flourislied like some 
oljjer towns. One cause may be, that it has experienced more than once 
iminSl^mns of the river, in some of which the water has risen in the 
principalS^eets eight or ten feet. Great numbers of buildings, barns 
and cattle \ere swept away. It has also experienced severe sickness. 

'But its cxlraVdinary fertility, and its natural advantages will cause it to 
Vjccome a larg\ town. It wus tnjc of the first settled tow^ns in the state^ 
and was originally laid out by the Oliio Company, in 1787. In the fol- 
lowing spring, it was settled by eiglit families. The first settlers were 
from New JOnglund. Among tlie founders of this establishment was 
General Putnam, whose name and character are recorded in the annals of 
the state. It, is 315 miles from Washington, 93 from Chillicothe, 186 
from Cincinnati, and 109 south-eastwardly from Columbus. N. latitude 
39^^ 25', W. longitude 4® 28'. ^ 

Lancaster, the seat of justice for Fairfield county, situated nearly in 
the centre of it, is entirely an inland place. It is near t^ie source of 
llockhocking River, on the road from Zanesville to Chillicothe. It is a 
large, haiidsonio, and well built village. A considerable number of it» 
inhabitants are Gennans. It contains 250 houses, and 1,535 inhabitants. 
It Jias^a number of public buildings, as a court house, town hou$d, ma- 
sonic: hall, an academy, several respectable scImxjIs, 4 churches, 12 stores,- 
a bank, and two printing offices, from each of which are issued two 
w’cekly papers, in the English and Gennaii languages. It is a place of 
great mechanical enterprize and industry, and connected, as it is, by a 
lateral cut, with tlie great Oiiio and Erie Canal, it will no longer suffer 
from die inconvenience of its inland position, and will become a place of 
importance, it is central to a large and populous country, and is situated 
28 miles soutli of Columbus, and 3r» south-westerly from Zanesville* 

New Lisbon, the scat of justice for Columbiana, is situated on a 
branch of the Little Beaver, 14 miles from the Oliio. It contains a 
court house, jail, bank, two churches, six jmblic houses, nine stores, and 
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in the township, 2,183 inhabitants* It lias four merciiant, and four saw 
mills, a paper mill, two woollen factories, a fulling mill and carding ma- 
chine. It is situated 5t> miles north-westerly from Pittsburgh, and 
north-easterly from Columbus. N. latitude 40° 46', W. longity^j 3° 
52'. • * 

Galliopolis is tlic chief town of Gallia county. It has a coui I bouse, 
jail, two churches, academy, three steam mills, a printing oflice. 80 houses, 
and 12 stores. It was originally settled by French immigrants. TJiey 
had been deceived by speculutors ; and suffered severely by bilious fev^t'S, 
in becoming acclimated. Some left in discouragement, many d^,..und 
the number of tlje original French settlers is small. 

St. Clairsville is an inland town, the county town of Belmont county, 
and ia situated on elevated gmiind, surrounded by billy, but fertile 
It baa a court house, jail, market bouse, printing office, a bank, If stores^ 
and 800 inhabitants. It is on the great road from Wheeling to ^i^incinnati, 
and distant 11 miles west from tlie fonner place. ^ 

Portsmouth, the chief town of Scioto county, is situatec|on the eastern 
bank of the Scioto, just above its junction with the ^>hio. A great 
amount of commission business for the Scioto country isLdone here ; and 
the position for internal commerce with the state is exceedingly advan- 
tageous. There is a bank, court house, jail, printing office, 18 stores, a 
book store, four commission stores, one druggist, 20 mechanical estab- 
lishments, two churches, a steam mill, a market house, and 1,063 inhab- 
itants. The great Ohio Canal here communicates with the Ohio, which 
must at once render this town a place of great consequence. It is 45 
miles south of Chillicolhe, and 00 in the same direction from Columbus. 
N. latitude 38® 48', W. longitude 5° 53'. 

Circleville, on the east bank of tlie Scioto, is the county town of Pick- 
away county. In ihe limits of the town arc two Indian mounds, the one 
square and the other circular. The town derives its name from being 
chiefly built in tlie limits of the circular mound. These mounds are 
among the most interesting in the western country, and are described 
elsewhere. The town contains a handsome court house, a printing office, 
market liouse, 10 stores, and various mechanic shops. The rich Picka- 
way plains or prairies are near this place . The adjacent wooded lands of 
Lower Walnut Creek arc equally rich; and this town, central to such 
extents of fertile soil, must become of imjiortance. The Ohio Canal 
passes, and here crosses the Scioto by tlie largest aqueduct on the line of 
the canal. It has recently'exliibited a rapid progress, and contains 1,100 
inhabitants. It is situated twenty miles soutli of Columbus, nineteen 

» h of ChilJicothe, and twenty miles west of Lancaster. N. latitude 
‘26', W. longitude 50 5.3'. 
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" Urbana is the*county town of Cliairipaigne county, near Mad River* 
It wntains a court house, jail, printing office, a Methodist and Presby- 
.tftjian churcli,a market house, 9 stores, 120 houses, and 1,003 inhabit* 
anL’-, Ijt is distant 4:i miles north-west from Columbus. N. latttude 
40° 3', W- longitude 0^ 4'. 

Xenia^Jhe county town of Green county, is situated on Shawnw 
Creek, an(\ edntains a court hotise, jail, three clmrches, two printjli|g 
offices, 10 stores, and 919 inhabitants. It is distant 50 miles south-west 
from Columbus . 

Dayton, the cliief town of Montgomery county, is charmingly situated 
on the eastern }>ank of the Great Miariii, just below the confluence of 
Mud River, near where tJic Miami Canal connects witli the Miami. Tb6 
wat^s of Mad River are artificially conducted from that river to tlie Miami, 
so as ti^dford a great numher of mill scats. 

It contb^s 235 honsc^s, and 135 shops and stores, total 370; four 
churches, a\urt house, a market ho\ise, and jail. In 1810 the popula- 
tion was 383 \iii 182(i 1,139; ill 1830 2,934. The population of the 
township is (i,iJy3. In 1828 70 buildings were erected, and probably a 
greater number last year. J\o town in the state aflords more extensive 
water privileges, which are parlly or^cupied by a number of saw mills, 
grist mills, colton 1 aciories, and various sorts of machinery moved by 
water. 

The striking increase of its prosperity is owing to its being tlie tennin- 
ating point of the Miami Canal, connecting it with Cincinnati. It k 
central to a rich and pojuilous agricultural country, tlie trade of which this 
town commands. It is exfKicted that the canal will be continued to lake 
Erie. It is situateil (58 miles south-west from Columbus, and 52 by land, 
and 67 by the canal fioui Cincinnati. N. latitude 40'. 

Lebanon is the county town for Warren county. It is between two 
small branches of Turtle Creek. It has the usual public buildings, two 
churches of brick, and a jail of stone, two market houses, a bonk, a 
printing office, and a resynjctablc social library. The surrounding country 
has fine land. It contained in 1820, 1,079 inhabitants. It is distot80 
miles south-westerly from Columbus; and 30 miles north-easterly from 
Cincinnati. N. latitude 39^ 2.5' , W. longitude 7*^ 5'. 

Atlicns is the county town of Athens county. It is situated on an 
elevated bluff in a bend of the Hocldioc,king, in a position equally beau- 
tiful and hfeaJlhy, In thi.s village is located the Ohio IJiiiversity. There 
is already erected for tlio accoinmodalion ofrthis institution a handsome 
edihcc three stories high. The funds, the library, and philosophical ap- 
{Kiraius are respectable ; and it promises to be an institution of gr€at 
utility to the interests of the literature of the state. The town contains 
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40 houses? s number of stores, a court iiouso, a jail, knd has several 
mills on the river in its vicinity, and 750 iiihabitanfs. It is 73 miles south- 
east from Columbus, 41 westerly from Marietta, und 52 east from GhiWi- 
cothc, N. latitude 39^ 2\V, W. longitude 5^ 5'. • 

Clcavcland, situated on the soiilhern shore of lake Erie, iS the county 
town of Cuyahoga county. Its position is at the mouth oC 'Cuyahoga 
River. During the late war, it was a depot of provisions; and a place 
where many boats, and lake crafts were built; and it is a noted point of 
embarkation on tlie lake. It is a growing place, having four churches, 
a court house, jail, an academy, 180 bouses, 40 stores, 0 grogpries, 6 
taverns, and 1,200 inhabitants. It is distant 130 miles westward from 
Pittsburgh, and 150 norlli-oasterly from Columbus. N. latitude 41^^ 31', 
W. longitude 4^ 44'. The great Ohio Canal here connects with tlijeJ^c, 
and passe.s through the central parts of Ohio, preserving for .sotno' distance 
a course parallel to the Scioto; and finally connecting with tli^’Ohio near 
the mouth of that river. This town, intermediate lictweer Butfalo and 
Cincinnati, and (he depot of the vast amounts of morrhaUdise destined 
east and west, will not fail soon to become an important tikvu. 

Sandusky, in Huron county, on tlie southern shore of »?,cindusky Bay, is 
one of the most important ports on Luke Eric. Its area rises gradually 
from the lake, of which, its passing sails, and the surrouiuling country it 
commands a charming view. Though a new place it has ten stores, a 
printing office, the usual number of mechanic ostaldishnients, public 
houses, a ship yard, a rope walk and t) wharves. This is one of the chief 
points of landing and embarkation between the Mississipi valley and New 
York, Buffalo and Detroit. In 1828, 1,319,823 dollars worth of mer- 
diandiao wa^ landed here. In 1830 there were over 509 arrivals at this 
port, and about 2,000 wagons dispalcbed with dry goods and gioccri(3s 
for all points of the Ohio and Mississii>pi country below. A turnpike, 
now constructing will connect this towji with Columbus. It is distant 
70 miles soutli from Detroit, 230 south-west from Buffido, (U) west from 
Cleavoland, and 106 north from Columbus. JV. latitude 4P 27'. The 
principal harbors on Lake Erie, arc Put-in-Bay, Maumee Bay, Fair Port, 
and Ashtabula Creek. 

Ashtabula, a post town of Ashtabula county, is situated two miles from 
the entrance of Ashtabula River into the lake, and has a post office, 
tavern, two churches, a weekly newspai)er, and five stores. A turnpike 
connects it with Warren, the seat of justice for Trumbull county. A 
sloop loaded with a certain* kind of lioiirds for clock making, departed 
from this place down the lake, the New-York canal, the Hudson and 
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JLong-lsland Sound, and arrived after a passage of 25 days at New-Ilavsen, 
Connecticut. A Sdioonor, burthen 4ft tons, departed from Huron 
icpunty. and arrived at New-York. 

'^Jaltirnorc, in Fairfjold county, 25 miles south-east from Columbus, is 
situated pn the Ohio and Erie canal, and has grown to be a respectable 
"Village J^ithin the three past years. Jt already contains 200 houses, six 
stores, a gretrt number of meclianic establishments, and 500 inhaln 
itanls. 

•Massillon, in Stark county, on tlio east branch of Tuscarawas, was kid 
out in 1820, and grew into immediate consequence from being far a 
considerable time the termination of the Ohio and Erie canal. It 
contains a j>rinting office, eight stores, two merchant flour mills, four 
w^rc houses, and a woollen factory. It is 111 miles north-east from 

Newark is the county town of Eickiiig county. It is tJiepresont termi- 
nation of lilfc Ohio and Erie canal, 176 miles distant from its outlet in 
lake Erie. V contains 250 liouscs, 10 stores, five taverns, two printing 
offices, two w\re houses, a market Iiouhc, a church, and the usual county 
buildings. It |s 83 miles nortli of (Jolumbns. 

Canton, tlie county town for Htark county, contains 200 dwelling 
houses, 215 farnilies, 1190 inlmbitants; two printing offices, two churches, 
six schools, five ministers, 15 stores, and tlio usual number of mechanic 
sliojis. It is 120 miles north-east of Columbus 

Warren, New I'hiladelphia, Wooster, Mansfield, Coshocton, Somerset, 
Delaware, Wortiiiriglon, Frunkliiiton, Hillsboro, Piketon, Springfield, 
Pickaway, Troy, Eaton, namiJton, and New Iliehmond, aremost of them 
county towns, and some of them will comixire in size with |hose we have 
ipcnlioncd, 

Fifty other incipient villages might he named, which are rapidly 
growing to conseq\icnce,and which, seen by the traveller, excite surprize, 
that he has not heanl them named. Such is the mandi of town making 
and population, tbal tiie scene is shi fling under the eye, and the deadirip- 
tion of towns and villages, that is accurate this year, may be wide from 
accuracy the next. Another inconvenience results from this order of 
things. Towns arc origintitcd in such numbers and rapidity, as to have 
outgrown the invctilioii of the founders. For example, tlicre are 19 
townsiiips of the nunte (»f Jefferson, and 24 of the name of Washington. 
Otlier namc.s of places an.' repeated from four to ten times. While this 
circumstance is unfavorable to the right diiection of missives sent by 
mail, it argues strongly the matter of fact character of the people, who 
can make fields, towns, mills, and legislators, easier than the latter 
can task ibcir invention for names. 
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The following military positions occur so often in the history of this^ 
state, that we deem it important to give their relative position. Fort 
Defiance is situated at the junction of Au CJlaizc and Maumee rivere, 50 
miles south-west of Fort Meigs. Fort Lora mie is on the head 
of the Big Miami, and one of tlie boundary positions referred ^1o ia.^^he 
Greenville treaty. Fort Meigs was erected in 1813, nn the south-eastern 
bank of the Maumee, a few miles from its mouth, at the Ifiwer- rapids of 
the river; distant southerly from Detroit, li) miles. Jt is noted for the 
siege, which it sustained from the British and Indians in April and May, 
1613. Fort Recovery was established by general Wayne. Th^ disas- 
trous defeat of our troops commanded by general St. Clair, by tlie 
Indians, occurred here, in 1795. It is situated 23 miles northwardly of 
Fort Loramie. Fort Greenville is one of llie most noted points 
history of Ohio; and was one of the first fiirtifieations erected in the , country- 
It is in the present limits of Darke county, and a few miles cast of t/^/e western 
limits of this state. Here, in 1795, was cuncliided the cele^ rated treaty 
of general Wayne with the savages, after his memorable vict^vi y over thesm. 
From this treaty, the country began to increase in populu^lon. 

Roads and Canals. The common public roads, as miiifht bo inferred, 
are too numerous to be named, 'riic country being level, they seldom 
have the inconvenience of being hilly; but the soil l)eing deep and loamy, 
and most of them little wrought, in wet weather and in winter they 
are exceedingly bad. There are five considerable turnpikes, beside many 
shorter ones. The length of the first is 16 miles; of the second 48; of 
the third 51 ; of the fourth lOG. Thi.s connects Sriiidusky with Colurnbus> 
and is not yet complete. The fifth is the McAdatnized road leading from 
Cincinnati to, the interior, of which the first division only is completed. 
The national road is completed 30 or 40 miles v;est from the Ohio; and 
if McAdamized in the best manner. 

grand canal, connecting Lake lilric and th<^ OJiio, passes nearly 
through the centre of the state, from (3eaveland on the lake to Ports- 
nuMlth on the Ohio. The whole distance is 306 miles Lateral cuts 
ai^ made, or making, amounting to 40 miles more. The canal is of the 
fame depth, and dimensions and construction with the groat New-York 
canal. It is nearly completed, and will be in full f>peration in 1832. 
This wonderful work of uniting tlie waters of the Mississippi and Atlan- 
tic has already imparted a new aspect to the country, through winch it 
pafSea, and has in many places quadrupled the value of the land near its 
coarse. 

The Miami canal, 67 miles in length, connects Cincinnati with Dayton. 
To this a considerable lateral cut is expected to Ikj made from Lebanon. 
Othem are in contemplation. These noble and beautiful modes of trans- 
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port will soon supor^^j'dc the draught uf beasts of burden on deep and 
ttujddy roads, innllpracli<iah!e cliroctions. 7’iie cost of these canals will 
.Be^belween three and four rniilions of dollars. 

Purveys have born made, and firaiits of land bom the General Gov- 
^efftCEJent obtained for conlitming the Dayton Canal to Lake Erie# 

** Muttfff. Fewdcscriptiofis of the inhabitants arc exempted from mili* 
tary duty.. The militia of this slnto is principally composed of hardy 
agriculfuristB, and exceeds 1 50,000 men. 

Vmiicntiary. This establishment, at Columbus, is a humane and 
efficient one. Of the great numbers, who have been confined here 
nearly half have been pardoned out. 

Gonernmenl. ‘The legislative autliorify is vested in a Senate and 
Hs\me of Representatives, both of which, collectively, are styled the 
GeneriH^ssemldy of Ohio. Tlie mernhers of h(»ih branches are elected 
by countic\ or districts composed of counties, according to population. 
The represe\ativ('s arc ch iscii for one year; and for eligibility a man 
must be at kVst 25 yeav.s of age, have reside! in tJie state at least one 
year, and paid\ tax. Their miinhor must never exceed 72 nor be less 
than 36. The iSenate is composed of memliers elected for two years, 
who must not exceed one half, nor fd! short of one-third of the number in 
the House of Rciprcsc iilatives. Tlie present numbers are 33 Senators, 
and 09 Representatives. A Soniitor umsl be at least 30 years of age, 
and have resided two years in the district from whicli lie is chosen. The 
General Assembly ])iis llie .sole power of oriacling all the state laws; the 
assent or signature of tiic Governor not being necessary in any case what- 
ever. 

‘The judiciary system coniiirises three .several grades ot courts, viz: 
The Supreme Court, Cuuds of Coininon ric;xK, and Justice’s Courts. 
The justicc.s of tlie ponce rae chosen trienuially by the people themselves, 
in each townshi]) respectively, 7'hey an? conservators of the peace 
throughout the country; but have no civil jurisdiction out of tlieir town- 
ships. The state is divided into nine judicial circuits for Courts *of 
Common Pleas, in eadi ol* vvliich i.s a presiding judge', styled President; 
and in each county of which the district is composed, three associate 
judges, all elected by the h^gisluture, for 7 years. ^J’’hese courts are held 
three times a year in each (’ouiily. 'Plie Supreme Court consists of four 
judges, who hold a court once a year in each county throughout the state. 
They are likewise chosen by tlie legislature for seven years. 

‘The supreme executive authority is vcslt^d in a Governor chosen 
biennially by the people. lie must be 39 years of age, and have resided 
in the state at least four years. He is commandcr-in-chicf of the militia, 
arid commissions all officers in the both civil ami mihlary. In case 
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of disability^ or vacancy in his place, the Speaker of the Senate acts as 
Governor, until the next succeeding regular election, Tije qualifications 
of a freeman arc the ago of 21, resident in tlie state, and the payment 
of a lax.’ 

In whatever aspect we contemplate tliis wonderful state, tlie 
affected with surprise and pleasure. We experience surprisCy^ for tha 
history of colonies affords no similar example of a colony of equal num- 
bers, improvement and pros])erity so rapidly springing from a solid forest 
wilderness, witli no adventitious aid, except, the fertility of its lands, the 
freedom of its institutions, and the enterprising character of the American 
people. The real lover of freedom, who firmly l)olieves in the strength 
and perpetuity of our institutions, contemplates the prospect with un- 
mingled pleasure. Ohio, all things considered, and her character and 
institutions car(?fully analyzed, is the most completely dcmocray^C com- 
munity with which we are acquainted. Here, if the encmiej^ uf demo- 
cracy were to bo credited, ought to be found the most revoUi.ig ellects of 
ferocity and misrule. Insurrection and anarchy and laYiess violence 
should be the order of* things. This state, on the con'rary, is niaking 
great exertions to diffuse general education; and there is^not, }>erhaps, in 
tlje world, a more peaceable and orderly community, or one where the 
people arc more entirely olcdicat to tiic laws. 
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That pari Vf Poiuipylvaniti watcrr-d by the Ohio and its branches, is 
situated west tlie great dividing ridge of the Alleghanics, that separates 
the waters of ll .3 Atlantic from those of the Ohio. Among these ridges 
the principal arc Pctcr^s Mountain, Tuscarora Mountain, Sideling Hill, 
Jack's Mountain, and Bjild Eagle Ridge. West of these is tire Great 
Alleghany Ridge, whicli separates between the eastern and western 
waters. Tiie base of this ridge is 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the elevation of the mountain above the base is from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet. About one-third of the surface of Pennsylvania is west of these 
mountains, and watered by the Ohio and its waters. The face of the 
country generally is lully, rolling, and in some places »ountainous. 
E^ifccpt in the regions about Lake Erie, very little of West Pennsylvania 
can be called level. West Pennsylvania contains considembly more than 
200,000 inhabitants. 

There is a college at Oannonshurgh, in an elevated and pleasant siua- 
tion. It is an institution of considerable importance, but too near tlio 
college at Washington to admit the supposition, that l>oth the institutions 
can llourisli. The college edifice makes a respectalile appearance. 
The college at Washington is situated in that pleasant village, in the 
centre of a populous and thriving country. It has a collegiate founda- 
tion, considerable funds and endowments, and has graduated between 
20 and 30 students in some years. 

The system of common schools in West Hjnnsylvania does not mate- 
rially differ from that cast of the mountains. There is less inequality 
of condition among the people, and the inodes of conducting schools are 
more similar to those of New England. 
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The inhabitants are generally a hardy, robnsi, and industrious race; 
in their habits, pursuits, and modes of thinking, as well as their persons, 
much resembling the people of New I'lngland. 71ie climate,, though 
something milder, is not much unlike that of (Connecticut. The people, 
like those of New England, arc generally addicted to habits of r^igipue 
worship, and to connecting themselves to some religious society. "Their 
trade is with Pittsburgh, or Canada, and New York, by the wgy of Lake 
Erie. Beside the county towns, West Pennsylvania contains the following 
considerable villages. Conncisville, on the east sitic of the Yougliiogeny, 
noted for the important mills and manufactories in its neighborhood, 
contains 600 inhiibitanls. 

Brownsville is situated on the east side of the Mouongahela River. 
Th<? groat national road passes through it. Tt is surrounded witl^ne 
orchards and holds, in a ricii, pictiicesrpio, and r: rnantic ciinntryv^.^id has 
some fine stone building.? in and about it. and about 1,^00 pniabilrmts. 
Bridgeport is a villngt) o])posite to Brownsville. Cannons’ov^lrgli is on the 
w»est side of Chartier’s (Creek, 8 miles north <ir \Yashingh4i. It is sur* 
rounded by a hilly, but fertile country. Erie, boauttfully Situated on the 
south side of Lake Erie, is a thriving village, it isa s|«r)i)|)ing placefor 
steam boats that pass up the lake, and used to } (,• called Presq’ Isle. It 
is the seat of justice for Eric county, and in N. latitude 21', 120 
miles north of Pittsburgli. A portage from the Jal:e to th(3 navigable 
waters of the Alleghany River, commences here. 'Fhe distance is 15 
miles; and the two plaf;es are connected by a turnpike. Immense quan- 
tities of salt used to be transported over this portage. It was brought 
from the Great Saline iii New York, and was sent down tiic Oiiio, for the 
supply of thp country on its water.?. But .salt is now made so cheaply 
and abundantly on the Ohio and its waters, that this trade is in a great 
measure suspended . A great deal of trade, however, still passes this 
way, both that of articles for New York front the western (.ounlry, and of 
articles sent from New York to the western country. In the year 1809, 
52,000 barrels of salt were sent across this turnpike to Pittsburgh. 

Waterford is situated on the north bunk of French Creek, a considera 
ble river of tlie Alleghany; and is the place where the portage from Erie 
terminates. It is a village of coiisideruhle business, and has a post office, 
a Humber of stores, inns, and commission warehouses, and is 15 miles 
south of Erie. Meadville is near Frencii (Creek, and has several stores, 
inns, and public buildings, a post office and printi*>g office, two diurches, 
and a college, under the cal-e of the Rev. Mr. Aldori. Dr. BentJy, late of 
Salem, Massachusott.s, bequeathed a very considerable lil>rary to this 
college. Franklin, Kittanuing, and Frefpon are inconsideraide villages 
between this place and Pittsburgh. A CfMisidtTible tract of country in 
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the south-west angle of Ncw-Ytirk is watcral by llie head waters of the 
Alleghany. In New-York principally, and along the upper courses of 
* tlio Alleghany are hmud those deep and noble pine forests, whence are 
carried* the boards ami lumbor, which supply the greater part of the 
demand ‘for this article in nil the westcni country, and quite to New 
Orleans. Nearly 30,000,000 feet of* plank descend the Alleghany annu- 
ally InT^turn, keel boats <-arrv back whiskey, iron, castings, cider, 
apples, bacon, and many other domeslic articles. The brig Dean, and 
the Sally Ross, and several other vessels of bnrtlicn have been launched 
on the Alleghany, and have descended thence to New Orleans. The 
Alleglmny is 400 yards wide at its im>nth. Among the natural curios- 
ities in this region is Oil Creek, which entors into the Alleghany. The 
sprir'fT source of this crook yields great quant itic's of bifutninous, or unc- 
tuous Vntter, like petrokmni; and pr*>bab!y is t,l)at sulxstaiico. It is 

t n inlon^rilly, as a rnodicinc; and the rlu timatic find relief, by bathing 
joints afr cted with that complaint, writh this oil. Many people at 
Pittsbiirgli kef. > this ml in bottles, and .'ittaeli much confidence to it, as 
containing soni^ inysierioiis' etlicocy. 

All ports of the wostorn country seem admirably accommodated 
the one to the otlter,- th(^ tme t)art snp{dying what the other wanted. 
The country on the Alleglmny is nundi of it. broken, sterile, and not 
calculated to become a ricii fanning e.r.imtry. It contains inexhaustible 
supplies of the finest lumber; and iimumerable mill seats. Pittsburgh, 
and the (anuilry behnv if, can amply snjjply all the wants of thi.s region, 
as regards pnKlnce, manuflie.lures Jind arliclos of iron fabric. In return, 
mills with wa1cr"pt)\ver, avo very •.mcommou about Pittsburgh, and tlie 
adjacent country naluraliy calls for the lumber of f lie AllcgluAiy. Steam 
boats have roceiitly ase.eiKied tins river almost to its source, 

Li doscribing the Alleghany ajid its waters, we iiave named tlie prin- 
cipal streams from bennsylvania and New-York, that swell that fine 
river. There is oiic cn'ck, that we have not mentioned; a tributary pf 
the Alleglian}', that deserves meiifion were it only for the name, Muhul- 
buctiium. 

Economy, tlie present sent of Mr. Uapfds establishment, fiirmerly at 
New Harmony, is on the north bank of the Ohio, 18 miles below 
Pittsburgh. It contains many fiudories, a large cliurch, a coininodiou* 
hotel, a museum cojitainirig a music room and dining hall, all laid out 
with the utmost neatness and regularity, and 8.50 inhabitants. At the east 
end of the town is a park containing tlecr, a large vineyard and a beauti- 
ful orchard. It is almost e.Kclusively a manufacturing e&tablisliment. 
It is a community of a [)ccuhar character. 

.54 
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Pittsburgh, in the extent of her i nan ii fact arcs, is the only rival of 
Cincinnati, in the West. In itoptilatinn, wetillh und importance it is next 
to that city; and the tldrd in llio \uMey of tlio Mississippi. A' more 
charming spot for the site of a city coidd scarcely he selected. No place 
is surrounded by nic.re chavrr.iiifily rounded and romantic hiFls,'^and the 
boundless view of hill uji l dal ^ (ho AM^.'oh niy bringing down its northern 
tribute on the one lueui, ;nid the Mtmongalichi its suuthern\jflering on 
the other, the sinpiilar hlnhs of livers, their conjunction, the broad 
and beanlifnl Ohio, caludy connncnrinp; its course? of 1,0(J0 miles 
andv.'inding aw;.y aiiiosig i!s d:‘.‘!i forests, and sliorcs slindcd by a">l>le syc- 
amores, the town, its snrrtHindiniT \::Hics, err! tiu? whole scene taken 
together, as soon froin the adjoining hills, c'lnstituto as fine a landscape, 
as can well bo imagined, 'fh^' town is bniit cii an alluvial plain,^in the 
delta of the two l ivc vs, wh/*r<^' ll.ey ciidc to f woo t I k? Ohio. <')ver the 
Alleghany is a Irigh ond In'DUtifd rio.in irouiultKl in the distance by bold 
and rugged hills. TIk* cord hid, acress th^? Monongalie^a, rises more 
than 300 feel; and almost jrerp^.iurraihulv impends a tAvn, between it 
and the river. On the hionfUimiie a ride is a manuPhrturmg village, 
called Birmingham; and to match it. on Ihc Ali('gh'in\ side another manu- 
facturing town. Both arc ccniicctcd \uih tia- ciiy by noble and 
long bridges over tbost' two ri\c n?. 

It is well known that, the site c.f this town was scdcclod at an early 
period in (he hVench wars, as an imjmrbuit point in the great chain of 
posts, which was to connect C anada with Louisiana. It had been, for 
a considerable time, a deped (d’ French goods foj‘ the savages; a place of 
outfits for the trade of the (thin, and a military pest, to defend the 
country against the occupancy and sottlenK?nt of tiio Knglish, and to 
secure to the iiiha.bilasUs the monopoly of die Iradi; with the savages; 
when Braddock \vas sc.ni to disjiusscys the French, and capture the post 
of Fort Du (luesne, as it was (in n called. After the fatal battle, in 
vdiich he w^as mortally wounded, and in wiiich Washington gained his 
first laurels, colonel CJrant willi MM) (Caledonians was defeated hero on 
the hill, which still bcais his name. Not long after, it came into the 
pos.scssion of the British, and they built a fort at the expense of 60,000 
pounds slerl ing. 1 1 was bn ilt under the superintendence of lord Stanwin. 
In 1760, a considerable town arose about the fort. Beautiful gardens 
and fruit orchards were jdanlod; but on (be. breaking out of the Indian 
w^ar, in 1763, the inhubi (nuts again retired into tlic fort. The present 
town of Pittsburgh dates back to I’/Of). im })lan was enlarged, and it 
was re-surveyed, in 1784. It then belonged to the Penn family, as a part 
of their hereditary manor. By them it was sold. The Indian wars, and 
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the troubles irrthe western country prevented its rapid growth, until the 
yqar 1793. Since tliat time, it iias increased on the same scale of 
improvement with tin; most growing knvjis of tlie West. 

.^It i^.fliippliod by water by a higli pressure steujn engine of 84 horse 
power, Whkih raises dje water 11(5 feet above 1 lie Alleghany River. A 
ihiiiion and a half gallons of water can uva raised in iM hours. These 
works wm^x. into o|HMalion in 

The cJjurches in this city urea Ba]>tist, Roman Catholic, Covenanters’, 
SecedcTs’, a Metliodist church, Germaji Lutlwiran cliurch, Union church, 
Rpiscorml cliurch, first and second Presbyterian churches, Unitarian 
church, secf'iid Methodist cliurcl', and an African church, making a 
total of 13. The other puhljc buildings arc the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, ]*it(sbiirgh High l^jchool, I^ittsburgli Exchange, 
Mansion House, and Hotel, Lusohdiu’s museum, the U. S bank and 
the Pillsburgh hank. 'Hierc ar<‘ 11 large criaMishments of iron found- 
ries, in which wore inaiiufaclured iVo'u pig', in 5,339 tons. There 
are six rolliij;. ; mlllH and ioui wcaks vvidj i .di fi<',tories attached, in which 
were manufactured m the same year ff Olons of pigs into blooms; 
and 2,805 Ions into nails. There ar,' f; ir large cotton fa, dories, in tlie 
largest of which are spindi<‘s, spirnii ig ) ,i00 pounds of yarn weekly. 

Tliore are, two large < staldishnu rit.s of gl iss works; ui^ 270 other large 
inanufiiduving chl!d»ijs?hu>euls ».f a, nu <•< haiK:oi:s eharactcr. The 
subtu’bs of Pittsburgh are Allef'hany Tiwii, Xortht.'ni IJhertics, Birming- 
ham on the siutli bank of the Muii.nggJi! 1 •, i.juwieiiceviite-East Liberty, 
and remiujjdcr of PiU wni hm. Pep^dc i.ii of ihc city proper 12,540^ 
and of the submits 9,9^3. h'obd, V'J, 

The town is<a)m])uct]y, and sxi sokjc Ir.uv Isoinrly bjiill; although 

tlie universal use of pit (*!Ktlier i i lni. ry ? d uianuf iduring purposes has 
carried smdi quantiOes of fme l laciv li.’att :r, dnvou od’in the smoke into 
tile air, and deposited il on tiie w aiis i ou'ses, and every thing, that can 
be blackened with coal smoke, as toliave giien tlie town a gloomy aspect. 
Its position c.iu] ad.vauni:’\ ’ . a .,i oring tiovn, and it.s acknowl- 

edged health full less will coniii.ue, liowovei , b> remder il a place of attrac- 
tion for builders, mainifad u'.’crs and lists. 

At the pre»c'nt. lime the follov.iiig arlicis's are m. an u factored on a groat 
ncalc. Iren rnongevy ol' every dcbcrhpion steam taigiues, and enginery, 
and iron work in general; <-'.nlery of :i)l lescripuons; glass and paj^er^ 
cotton, and woollens, {.(ittuiy, elu micds, tin, and cop[>cr ware are manu*- 
factored, and exju>rti.‘d i<) a yreat oatofit. Bftal and steam boat building 
have been pursued here on a greater .scale, than in any other town in the 
wrestern country. So long ago as 181 j, 1,055 waggons of four and six 
horses, (unployed, as trtmsport waggruir-, passed l)etween this place and 
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Philadelphia. Boats of the smaller kinds arc continually departing dowii^ 
the river at all seasons, when the waters will admit. In moderate stages 
of the river, great numliers of steam boats arrive, and depart. Of oonrse, 
this place transacts a great arntninl of commissimi Irietnoys for ’dll tliv. 
western country. Great ctmf rants arc continually ordoiod fronfall the 
towns on the waters of the OJiio and Mississippi, for maciiinory, steam 
boat castings, and the various manufactures, that this city^^aupplies. 
The inexhaustible supplies of excellent pit coal, in all directions in the 
coal hills about the town, furnish great facilities for keeping in operation 
the great number of steam manufactories. The coal costa lit.tl§, more, 
than the simple expense of digging; and there is no Icar, that the supply 
will either fail, or iKJCome dilTicult to procure. The present amount of 
the value of manufucturoa is supposed to be not far from 2,500,000 
dollars annually. The market is rich, and almndaiit; but much higher, 
than in the towns lower down the Ohio, ll is believed, that the exjxjnse 
of articles in llie Pittsburgh market will compare; pretty accurately with 
diose of Philadelphia. It is still a place of great n.'sort f6r emigrants 
descending the Ohio. It has the disadvantage of having tlio river shal- 
lower in low water than at Wlieeling. Flat and k{?el boats can descend 
the river from the latter place, in stages of water, that would not admit 
of it from the fofftier place. 

Pittsburgh is more entirely a manufacturing place, than (hncinri,ati j 
and more so than any other place in the West, or perhaps in America. 
It deserves the name, that has .so often boon Ixjsfowed on it, the Birming- 
ham of America. Its prosperity probably dcixuids less on the fluctuations 
of tiie markets, tlie changes of ilic times, and tlie vicissitudes of peace 
and war, tharv any oUior town in our country. Its manufactures are of 
articles of prime importance, and vital ncces.sily, which mu.st be con 
aumed in all changes of times; and which tins city, from its extensive 
operations, from its long pniclico and exjKjriouce, and from the skill and 
practised talents ot its manufaxiturers, can furnish on as good terms, as 
any other place. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of all nations. Germans and Irish 
predominate. But there are great numbers of English, Scotch, French 
and Swiss; mechanics and artizans, wljo come here to bring their 
mechanical skill and industry to a better market than they could find 
in the old world. The habits of the people of the place arc those of per- 
aevering industry, calculating carefulness, distrust of strangers, and a 
fixed purpose to look to tlieir individual interests. They arc of all the 
different denominations of religion, and as moral as could l)e expected 
of a people, so situated. Luxury, splendor and display arc not much in 
fashion here; and the habits of all tlie people are frugal and economical. 
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Tbis city has immensu advantages of artificial as well as natural water 
cfvnmuiiicalidns. The great Pennsylvania canal, over 500 miles in 
length,- terminates here. Another canal is laid out to connect it with 
jfa?Cke'!Ekie tlirough Meadvillc ; and still a third is proposed to the mouth of 
Mahoning,’ where it will connect with a branch of the Ohio and Erie 
canal from its summit head. 

PittsbiKrgb is the scat of justice for the county of Alleghany; and is 
situated in N. latitude 40° 30', W. longitude 40' from Philadelphia; 
300 miles nortli-west from Philadelphia; 352 from Wasliington; 335 
from Lifxington, Kentucky; 1,1 (X) from New Orleans by land; and 2,000 
by water.* 
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West Vji{(}INIa pn/oaljly U'rjis a smaller pro:)orli(>n lo (ho siirfaco of 
the wlio^e sli'to, than tfic jiortion nf tlni ;i]u>vc mentioiiod stale west of 
the Allcidinny Momitains, rh.T’s lf> IVimsylvaniu. "j'lie Alh'^haJiy iid;Lye 
here, os in iVnnsylvaiii:?, se]>aratcs the waters of the Ohio from those of 
the Potomac amJ ihc Atl-oitic. 'J^hc naiiu^s of the principal ranees, be- 
yond this c{)iitinuoti chain, 0.10 tliesiml Rid^e, and tlio Gaiily Mountains. 
Tlie face < f the country is similar to that we leave "been dt^scrihin^^ A 
considcrahle portion is coven'd with lofty and jnccipitous luoimlains, 
and vallics cnvla/soiucd within them. 'J'herc i.s, however, much cultivable 
country. Mai;}' of the hills have ta!){c surmruls, and ore capable ef 
cultivation. On the wlsde it may he called a hilly country, with a 
salubrious atrnosplicrc j tinu the people are (all, muscular, laborious, and 
frugal in their haldls; having a much greater rescrnl dance, in their 
general inaunem ;ijk 1 iia.hits to liic pce-plo <>f New Ihiglarid, than to the 
Virginians east of the mountains. In the diuhjc.t of the country, a dia 
Icct of universal use in the West, the fjoople west of the mountains are 
calkaOOohoes,'' ami those ea.sl of the mountains ‘Tuckahoe.s.’ Some of 
the planters have considerable gangs of slave.«; but it is more common 
that the labor of th(^ family is ])erforined by the members of it. The 
people are more in the liahit of hu'ming themselves into religious societies, 
and attending ])uMic worshif*, than the jM'ople of the state oast of tlio 
mountains. I’he staple products arc wiieal and tJie grains. Jt is a fine 
cmmtryfor orchards, and (hero is considerable attention paid to the culti-r 
vation of fruit. 
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A great rainy streams rise in the mountains, and fall either into the 
Monongahela^, the Kenhawa, or the Ohio. The Kenhawa is the only river 
of any importance. It rises in the Alleghany mountains. One of its 
fitthCfpal branches, the (ireen Criar, almost interlocks with the head 
waters "bf the James’ River, ajid with tliose of the Ilolslon of Tennessee. 
The river is 400 yards wide at its month, and in moderate stages of the 
water, boatablc by large boats to the falls, 70 miles above its mouth. 
Here are the most c?;lonsive salines in the western country. There are a 
great number of furnaces constantly evaporating the water. The water 
is founjJ for a considerable distance round the works. To oblain it they 
bore from 1 to 200 l‘e(‘t (loop in the oartli. It is so strongly saline, that 
from 00 to 130 gallons only are rc(iuived Ibv a bushel of salt. It is re- 
markable, that in boring for Ibis water, when the auger had pierced the 
diflerent strata r)f carili, andliad reached the sail water, it spouted up 20 
fe(^l in the air. The quantity made at present at these works, is from 
200,000 to .*^00,000 bushels annually. It is, indeed, a kind and a won- 
derful )>rovision of' i*rovidcii(’e, lliat sr.< h an anq>le and easy supply of an 
article so iinjKJrbinl and iiulispenuibk*. hbouid hav(; been thus l)Ountifully 
sujiplied by nature, at such remote dislanc.es from the S(‘a. 

Chitj- Totnuw ^Wellsburgh, formerly calkid Charlestown, is the county 
scat of Brooke coJinl}. It is haiMboinely situated on a high bank of the 
Ohio, Ii contaiji.s idO Jiouses, a court iiou.se, jail, post ofiice, academy, 
a number of iiius, several slercs, and two or three large w’are houses, 
from whicli ai<‘ hliijija^d lurne quaijllties of flour for tlic market at New 
Orleans, 'riierc ai‘<^ a nunihor of valuabki merchant mills m this vicinity? 
lliai ship th(‘ir flour from fins place. It is a pl:ic(? of considerable em- 
barkation on the Ohir». Some cousid(*nd)Ie manuljicturCii of glass and 
oarllien or stone ware are carried on here. It is situated 5(1 miles south- 
west from Vitlsbiirgli. 

Wheeling, tiu; roimty town for t^hio county, is situated on a high and 
gravelly, but alluvial bauK of the Ohio, a little above tlic mouth of 
Whe(ding Creek, 'riio town is snrvounded by hold and juecipitous 
Iiills, wdiich are generally covert'd wifli a fme verdure, and contain inex- 
haustible quantities of pit coal. 7"he.se hills come in so near the river, as 
to leave rather a small area for t)io town. 'J'ho great national road from 
Baltimore terminates here; or ratjior is coniijiu<?d on the opposite side of 
the Ohio. Stages and public roads connect it with Pittsburgh. It is the 
first town on the Ohio where certain embarkation, in small Hats or keels 
may be calculated upon in low stages of thb water. It has a fine sur- 
rounding country. There is a great deal of rich land back of it, along 
Wheeling ( heek. These* circumstances, united to its favorable position 
on the Ohio, impart many advanlagos to Wheeling. Of course, few 
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towns on the Ohio have grown more rapidly. A number of mail staged 
arrive and depart here; and its situation in regard to tlie Ohio, and the 
national road, cause, that it is a place of great and constant resort for 
travellers. It has a court house, jail, banking house, a Presbyterian ai*l 
Methodist church, a market house, a book store, a printing oflicc, a Lan- 
castrian academy, a library, and a number of inns, some of them highly 
respectable. It has a large number of stores and commis'^ibn ware 
houses, 600 dwellingliouses, and 5,1 1 1 inhabitants. It has manufactories 
of cotton, glass, earthen ware, and a number of considerable establish- 
ments of mechanical fabrics of the common kinds. Flat and keel boats 
are built hero; and recently a number of steam boats of the first class. 
There are many reasons to suppose, that this place will eventually become 
one of the most considerable on the Ohio. ’he other villages in West 
Virginia, on the Ohio and its waters arc Bellcvillo, Point Pleasant, 
Greenville, Abingdon, Jefiferaonvillc, Franklin, and Jouesvillc. 
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Length* 250 miles. Breadth, 135. Square miles, 33,950. AcieS| 
^1,600,000. Between 31’ and 45° 40’ N. latitude; and between 6® 
12' and 10® W. longitude. Bounded on the north by the straits of Mioh- 
jllinackinac; east by lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Brie, and their waters ^ 
soutlj by Ohio and Indiana; and west by Lake Michigan. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS, 


Counties. 

Barry, 

County Towns. 

Distance from Detroit* 

Berrien, 

Niles, 

179 miles, 

Branch, 

Bronson’s Prairie, 

133 

Brown, 

Calhoun, 

Menoraonic, 


Cuss, 

Edwardsburgh, 

Sank de St. Marie, 

169 

Chippewa, 

356 

Crawford, 

Eaton, 

Prairie du Cliein, 


Hillsdale, 

Ingham, 

Sylvanus, 

108 

low ay. 

Helena, 

a 

Jackson, 

Jacks onoj>olis. 

Kalamazoo, 

Laj)eer, 

Prairie Ronde, 


Lenawee, 

Macomb, 

'Pecuraseh, 

63 

Micliilimackinack, Mackinack, 

321 

Monroe, 

Monroe, 

36 

Oakland, 

Saginom, 

Sanilac, 

Pontiac, 

26 

Shianessec, 



St. Clair, 

St. Clair, 

59 

St. Josephs, 
St. Marie, 

White Pigeon Prairie, 


Van Buren, 



Washtenaw, 

Ann Arbour, 

42 

Wayne, 

Detroit, 


The census of 

1830 gives the population of this Territory as follows* 

■^ites, 30,848; 

Slave* 270. Total, 31,128. 
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Michignn Territory is a large |>cninsula, something rcfiernbling a Cri * 
angle, with its bast; resting upon Ohio and Indiana. Tttrce quartei^p^ of 
its extent are surrounded by the great lakes, Huron and Michigan.’! It is 
generally a level country, having no mountains, and not many cl^alllNtts 
that might properly be called liills. The centre of tiio penirisuia is table 
land, elevated, however, not many feet above tlio level of llic lakes, and 
sloping in every direction to tliem. But, tliough the gcneral^ajrface of 
this territory is level, tliere is far less swampy and wet surface, than in the 
northern belt of Ohio, adjoining the lakes. The country is divided into 
nearly equal prf»])ortions of grass prairies, like those of Indiana ^iid Ohio, 
divided into wet and dry; and extensive and deep forests of trees of nearly 
the same classes with those in Ohio; excejrt, that here there is an inter- 
mixture of white and yellow pine, A considerable belt of land, along 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan is sandy and sterile; and so swept 
by the bleak and desolating gale of the lalie, as not to promise mucJi in the 
way of cultivation. But a great proi^rtion of lire lands of this Territory 
are of excellent quality ; and it promises one day to be a |^)opulous coun- 
try. The productions are the same us tlioso of New York. Orchards 
flourish remarkably, and this will undoubtedly become a flue fruit country. 

Rivem. Tins is a country watered by almost ininimorablo rivers and 
branches. From the IcvelncsH of the country, they are generally beat- 
able almost to tijcir sources. Those rivers abound in the fine fish of the 
lakes; and the fisheries on them arc no inconsiderable source of supply 
to the new settlers. We. can only mention a few of the most important. 

Grand River is the largest that enters Lake Michigan. It rises in 
the south-east angle of the Territory, and interlocks at its .sources, or in 
its passage*^ with the waters of Raisin, Black, Mnsligon, and Saganurn; 
and enters the lake 20 miles north of the Raisifi. It courses through 
forests and prairies abounding with game; and its bosom, at the proper 
seasons, is covered with wild fowls. Small boats reach its source, and 
by this and Huron Rivers, periogues pass from lake Michigan to lake Erie. 
It has l>een propjscd to connect it by a canal wilii the Saganum of lake 
Huron. 

The St. Joseph heads in Indiana, and interlocks with Black River, St. 
Joseph’s of the Miami, Eel River, and Tippicanoe of the Wabash. It has 
a strong current, and is full of islands, is boatable 150 miles, and is 200 
yards wide at its entnmee into the lake. There arc most abundant fish- 
eries on it. The Raisin derives its name from the great number of grapes 
that grow on its banks. ‘Black River, Maramc, Barbue, White, Rocky, 
Beauvais, St. Nicholas, Marguerite, Monistic, Aux Sables, Lasiette, 
Grand Tmversc, Thunder River, Sandy, Saganum, St. Clair, Belle, and 
Huron are considerable streams that empty into the lakes. These rivers, 
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lilte those of to Gulf of Mexico, before they enter the lakes, expand 
inlp c<Misidcrjtt)le basins, caused, no doubt, by the conflict between the 
•currMft of the rivers, and the surf of the lakes, meeting in a level and 
safjNSr^feoil* In the proi)eT season, they are covered willi abundant harvests 
of wild ricb; with innumerable flocks of wild fowls, that come here to 
f(M upon it. 

A grejR many Indians still reside in this country. But the tide of 
white immigration has recently set strong this way; and the banks of tlie 
: Huron and tlie Raisin are rapidly covered with the clearings of the settlers. 
Th® straU of St. Clair, connecting that lake with lake Huron, is 20 miles 
long. It runs through a country partly prairie and partly forest. Deep 
groves of Ixjantiful white pine are found along this strait. The strait of 
Detroit, connecting lake Eric and St. Clair is 24 miles. It is navigable 
for large vessels, is studded with islands ; and one of the riKJSt beautiful 
sheets of water in tlie world. Its current is nearly three miles an hour. 
It receives the rivers Rouge, Ecurcc, Magaugua, and Brownstown. 
Five miles above tlie Tnoiith of the Rouge is a sliij) yard. It has excellent 
lands on its banks. South of Huron River, the river Aux Cignes, Rocky 
Creek, Aux Sables, and some other small streams enter the lake. 

Raisin derives importance from thecircurnstunce that, it is more settled 
than any river in the country, except Detroit. It has also obtained a mel* 

' aiicholy celebrity from the events of the late war. It has at its mouth 
extensive prairies, and wide tracts covered with wild rice. The French 
sctllerncnts on this river arc conformable to their customs in Canada, 
Missouri, and Louisiana; that is to say, they are laid out in long and 
narrow parallelograms, two or three arpens wide in front, and from 4() to 
100 arpens deep. In this way they gratify tlieir propensity fer society, 
by. having the fronts of tlieir plantations resemble a continued village. 
*rhero are fine orchards on Uiis river. Its banks are covered with grape 
vines, and from the abundance of its grapes it receives its name. 

Michilimackinack island is situated in the north-west angle of lake 
Huron in the straits between it and lake Michigan. It is considered 
among the most impregnable fortresses on the nortbern frontier. The 
British gained possession of it, during the late war. It derives its name 
from an Indian word, implying Hhe back of a tortoise,’ which, in its form 
of rising from the lake, it resembles. The island is miles in circum- 
ference. The village stands on tlie south side of it, and on rising grounds 
back of it, the fort is situated. This is one of the most remote northern 
settlements in the United States. The forlificaftons are of great stnmgth. 
The population of tJie island mid its vicinity is about 1,000. The ial- 
aruls in lake Michigan are as follows. Manitou Island, near the eastern 
coast, is six miles long and four wide. TheC^astor Islands extend from 
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Olftiid Traverse Bay nearly across the lake. Grosse IsIj is five mile»- 
long) and from one to two wide. Bois Blanc is in front of Malden, ?^nd 
lias been possessed by the British; and is one of the points of ter^tory 
in question between our government and theirs. The bays on 
aide of lake Michigan, are Sable and Grand Tniverse, Tijose on tlie 
Huron coast are Thmifler and Sagnna. The last is 40 miles in extent in 
one direction, and from 8 to 12 in the other. Maumee Bay rooembles a 
lake; and is situated at the mouth of Maumee Iliver. It is 18 miles in 
circumference. In the interior of this territory are great numbers* of 
Knali lakes and ponds, from which the rivers have their soirrces. The 
strait, which connect® lake Huron and lake Michigan, is called Lac des 
Illinois, is 15 miles long, of an elliptical figui’e, and subject to a tide, 
which has sensible duxes and refluxes. The Indians that reside in this 
territory are chiefly the following: Ottawas, Miamies, Potiawattonites, 
Chippeways, and Wyandots. By dilForcnt treaties they have made cos- 
adonsof the greater part of the lands in this territory to the United Stales. 
They still retain considerable tracts of fine country; and have many 
reservations and villages, even among the settlements. Some of them 
have made no inconsiderable advances in cultivalion, and the arts of 
civilized life. Most of the converts to Cliristiauity in this region profess 
to be Roman Catholics. The Protestants have recently establi.shcd mis- 
sionary stations and schools among them. The savages of this region 
suflered much during the late war; and their numbers are clearly dimin- 
ishing. 

The climate of this region, in consequence of its being level, and pen- 
insular, and surrounded on all sides but the south wuth .such immense 
bodies of water, is more temperate and mild than could be expected from 
its latitude. The southern parts have mild winters, and the spring opens 
as early as in any part of the United States in the same latitude. The 
position of the northern parts must subject it to a Canadian temperature. 
The winter commences here early in November; and does not terminate 
sbteept with the end of March. At Detroit, in 1818, the mean heat 
of January was 24®, and in 1820 the mean heat of July was GO®, of 
December 27*^. At Mackinack, the most northern settlement in the 
United States, the mean heat of October was 45^; of November 32^^; 
and of December 21®. 

A^rieuUurej Mam/faetures, Exports^ S^c, The eastern parts of this 
territory, from various circumstances, became first settled. Within the 
few last years a great mass of immigrants have begun to spread them- 
selves over this fine and fertile country. Situated, as it is, between the 
west, the south, and the east, with greater facilities for extensive inland 
illiilf tiwimunication, than any other country on tlie globe, with a fertile 
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"ftoil, of wljfcJj millions of acres lire fit for the plough, with a 
• hqjiUliful climate, ami with a cojiciirrence of circnmsfances, inviting 
horthpQpn population, lljer*? can bo no dijubl, that it w^ill soon take its place 
and rival its wcHtoin sister states. Wheat, Inciian corn, oats, 
barley, buck wheat, potatoes, tiu-nips, peas, apples, pears, plums, cherries 
and peaches are raised easily and in abundance. It is a country more 
favorabhr, to cultivated r^rasses than tlio wostern country. In short, it is 
peculiarly fitted for northern fanners. No inland coinilry, according to 
its age, popiiititiori, and circumstances, lias a greater trade. A number 
of steam boats and lake vessels are constantly plying in this trade, which 
iswith Mackinack, Detroit, Chicago, and Ohio. The amount of foreign 
exports, in 1H2], w^as rj3,U*dO dollars. 

Chief Tmrns. Detroit is the political inclropolis, and the only town 
or much size in tJic territory, it is Kituated on the western liank of the 
river Detroit, IM miles above Ma’idmi in Canada, and G miles below the 
outlet of lake St. C>Iair. Th(‘ banks arc 2(1 feet above the highest w^aters 
of the river. I'lic ])hun on which it is built is beantiful, and the position 
altogother delightful and romantic. The streets are wide and the houses 
are of stonc,hTick, frame and logs; and seme of thernmakt* a very showy 
appeo-rance. Throe of the principal streets run parallel with the river, 
and are crossed at right anglc.s hy six principal cross streets. Several 
"wharves prtjject into tlie river. The United States’ wharf is 140 feet 
long, and a vessel of 4G0 tons l.urlhon can load at its head. The public 
buildings are a council house, state liousc, United States’ store, Presby- 
terian cdiurch, a lloinaii Catholic chafud, and some other public buildings. 
There are n number (jf stores, and others building. Rents and the value 
of lots are rising; and the town cxhilnls marks of rapid population and 
improvement. It was rdmost entirely consumed by fire, in IWH); and the 
appearance of tlie new town is iiiuch su})erior to the old one. It is a 
place of great and constant resort (jf the Inclians; and here the greatest 
numbers and the fairest samjilo of th(.' northern tribes are seen. Though 
the lake boatmen, the covrnirsdn. hoi% and the huntsman of the northern 
wilderness are not exactly tlic Bedotvin Arabs, and the frightful scare-crows 
that Volncy has described,it nmst ho admitted that living in the woods, being 
exposed to Ihclicats and colds of the cUrnato, and rowing on the rivers 
and lakes under the direct rays of the sun, are things not favorable to 
complexion and appearani'o; and Detroit can sliow' many inhabitants 
sufficiently outr6 in their costume, and \vha Imve nothing in their appear- 
ance to rccoinmcncl them. Tlesjicctable schools are riowestaI)li.shed here. 
A public journal issues from the }»ress. Libraries »aro in contemplation. 
It must continue to increase with the influx of immigrants, and the ex- 
tension of back settlements. It is tlie chief depot of the shipping of the 
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lakes* A Hfcam bo«n.t plios hetwcan it and Jluffalo. The operation of the 
Brio Canal has been favorable to the business and inipoftance of tlus 
town, and of tiie whole country. 7'ho finisliiiig of the Ohio Canalf^will 
still farther enhance its business and prosperity. Detroit is evidently 
destined to become a considerable town. The population exceeds 2,000. 
The one half of these are French, the other half Americans; with a con- 
siderable sprinkling of foreigners from various countries. 7’bc other 
villages that have reccivetl names, are Mount Clement, Brownstown, 
Monroe, Lawrcnceville, Frcnciitown, and the New Settlement. 

GowmvienL Tiiis is upon the common plan of the territorial gov- 
ernments. But it is easy to see that this territory will soon berin a con- 
dition to claim admission into the confederacy of the states. Every thing 
is yet in the commencement. 'TJie usual provisions are made for roads; 
and the country is so level that it will easily be susceptible of good ones. 
At present transport and passage arc almost entirely by water, for which 
this country furnishes greater facilities than any other of the same extent 
in the United Slates. Detroit is comparatively an ancient place. The 
French plantations along Detroit River exhibit the aspect of a continued 
village. They are laid out in the usual manner, 2 or 3 ar{)ens in front 
by 40 or BO arpens deep. The mansions have tliat Ibroign and interesting 
aspect, that French buildings and establishment.^ naturally Jiave to llie 
American eye. They are emlrowered in ancient and beautiful orchards. 
All have the apjxjarance of comfort; and some of them of splendt>r and 
opulence. There are few landscapes more interesting, few water excur- 
sions more delightful, than tliat from Detroit to the lakes; along lliis 
broad, cool, and transparent river, studded with islands, and alive w’ith 
fishes; in vi^ of this continuous line of French houses and orchards, 
on either bank of the river. The French here have their customary 
national manners. They live in ease and abundance in the forests, and 
take very little thought about education or intellectual improvement 
But every thing has changed in this region since it has become subject to 
the free institutions of the United States. A corporate body, styled tlie 
‘University of Michigan,’ has tjcen formed. They have power to institute 
Colleges, Academics, and public Schools. The march of improvement 
in tliis and in all respects is rapid. 

Hutory. Micliigan was originally comprised in tlie North-Western 
Territory. French missionaries wero settled here as early as 1648. 
Detroit was founded by the French, in 1670. In 1763, this country, 
along with otlier possessions conquered from the French, came under the 
government of Great Britain. At the close of the Revolutionary War it 
became part of the territory of the United States. But the British gov- 

military posts in it until 1706, In 1B05 
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ihc eouutryfwas filmed in a dintincf territorial government. On the 
* l>t;eakiiig out’of the late war, this country became the theatre of part of 
its Qf)erations. Mackinack was captured by the British; and Chicago 
^fdlrendcred to tlic savages. The disastrous and humiliating affair of the 
surrender ‘of Detroit, by general Hull, occurred soon after; and the 
British held possession of it a year. The signal vi(*tory over the British 
fleet oif lake Erie, and the subsequent defeat of the forces under general 
Proctor, by general Harrison, changed the tide of success ; and Michigan 
again ^Missed into the hands of the United States It is now one of tlie 
principg,] points of immigration. 

Sketches of the lakes and the river Niagara. Allhoiigli the terri- 
tory of Michigan, and the lakes may not be considered as belonging to 
tlie great valley of tlie Mississippi, yet wc have considered them as tho 
external north-eastern limits of that prodigious basin. They evidently 
mark a part of its grand features. The lakes every were exhibit marks 
of having been formerly much higher, than they now are, and vast allu- 
vial tracts, beyond their present limits indicate, that their waters covered 
a much greater extent of country, than at present. It scarcely admits a 
doubt, tliat by tlje^ Illinois and <»thor tributaries of the Mississippi in that 
direction, the lakes discharged from tin. wcslotn extremity of lake 
Michigan into the MissiHsij»pi. Every person, that has traversed the up- 
per courses of the Illinois, remarks that the water line oi\ the binds iJidi- 
cates the floods of the river, to have boon twenty fed above its highest 
present elevation. These vast bodies of fresh water, lljen, formerly dis- 
charged from one extreniity into tlie gulph of Mexico; and from ihootiier, 
into that of the St. Lawrence. Even now, us we have already remark- 
ed, a few feet of excavation would ernjdy them anew into the Illinois. 
These iiilernfiJ soa.s of fresh water therefore belong to the arrangement of 
the great Mississippi basin; and require a brief dcscriptiou, in order that 
we may mark the magnificent northern outline of the country, we have 
been describing. 

Whatever theories may lie adopted to explain the phenomena of recent 
submersion, that are seen over all the western country, little doul>l can 
exist, that these lakes are the pools, that remain, as mementos of the 
extent of the agents employed in that work. They display a feature in 
the conformation of our country, that has no other parallel on the globe. 
They seem to be generally beyond the reach of prairies. Boundless 
forests encircle them. Their vast extent, the fierce and untamed char- 
acter of the wandering hordes, that have •‘hunted, finight and fished 
around them for unknown age s, the terror of the winters, lliat rule 
these regions of ice and storms, for so great a part of the year, the 
precipitous crags of secondary formation, that line their southern shores? 
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iilid Uie black madses of primitive granite, that rise to impassable heights " 
on the north, (he remoteness of their extent beyond fixed human habi|a- ’ 
tions, and almost beyond the stretch of the imagination, have connoted 
with them associated ideas of loneliness, grantleur and desolation. A 
line drawn through the centre of all these lakes, beginning with Ontario? 
and ending witli the Lake of (he Woods would bo not fur short of a line^ 
that would measure tlie Atlanlic. Their waters arc uiutbrmly deep, 
cold, pure, and transparent. Tlu^y n‘pose upon beds of granite. They 
have great abundance <»f fine fish. 'Flic ajuntry north of lake Superior, 
and the lake of llic Woods is oiu' of stupendous cataracts, irrmassable 
swamps and morasses, rushing rivers, ofiffii confined in precijfitous 
cliannels of black granite, cxhilul h^g an aspect^ which would cliill the 
heart of any one, cxcojit a savego luuHer, fislicrnuvn, or covrettr du bois, 
in the description, much mere in traversing it. Wo have a fiithful and 
interesting account of those dreary rt'gions in the narrative of niajor 
Long’s se'cond expe^dilioii. 

This chain cornmonccs on the nerlh-easl with lake Ontario. Its 
extent is 180 by 40 miles. At its eastern extremity it is a group of 
islands, known by the name of the Hhousund islands-’ From this lake 
we ascend by a strait, called Niagara river, a mile in avaruge width, very 
swift and deep, and 30 miles long to lake* iCrio. This is a broad and 
beautiful sheet of water, f'qually transparent with the former, but. falling 
short of it in general depth. Its extent is 230 by 15 miles. In various 
central positions on this lake, the voyager is out of siglit of land, as on 
mid ocean. It emhosorns amimbor of considerable islands. Asc ending 
still farther west, wo find another strait, ns llio French word Detroit 
imports. It connects lake Erie with lake 8t. (fiair, and is 27 miles in 
length. Lake St Clair is another clear and beautiful basin of water, 30 
miles in diameter. The strait between tliis lake and Huron is 32 miles 
in length, and tliree-quarters of a mile in l‘readth, with a deep and rapid 
current. Lake Huron is tlie second on the continent in size, being 220 
by 90 in extent. It has the usual cold, transparent and deep waters, is 
studded with maiiy island.^, and of a depth to l]e every wliere navigated 
by the largest vessels. At its western extremity, by the straits ofMichi- 
limackinack, it corarnunicaies with the singular lake, Michigan. This 
lake seems to be a kind of episode in the great chain, not appearing 
necessary for tlie expansion or conveyance of the waters collected al}ove 
in lake Superior. It is wholly in the limits of the United States, while 
half of the rest pertains to the dominions of Great Britain, Its extent is 
300 by 50 miles. It receives 40 considerable rivers, has valuable fisher- 
ies of sturgeon and white fish, and embosoms some islands towards its 
northern extremity. 
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Kettirning t6 fake Huron we find it connected with lake Superior by 
' u strait 27 miles in length. Tlie current of this river is shallow^ rapid, 
hndy^dercd difficult of navigation by huge masses of rock. Lake 
is by far the largest collection of fresh w'aters on the globe, 
being 350 ‘by 100 miles in extent, and reputed nearly 1,500 miles in 
circumference. The water is tranj^parent, and deeper and colder, than 
■ any of tlie rest. The shores, especially the northern, are walled with 
frowning and lofty precipices of granite rock. All the lakes abound, and 
this more than the rest, with fine fish. They consist of different kinds of 
trout, alj of tliom delicious, sturgeon, pike, pickertd, muskalunge, carp, 
bass, herrings, &c., and the best kind of all, white fish, wliich is found 
in this lake in groalor perfection, than in cither of the rest. It embo- 
som.s some large islands, 'riie principal rivers, tJiat discharge themselves 
into it, arc Michijiicfilcu, St. Louis, iVipegonand Pic. Beyond this lake, 
and .strclchiug still farther to the nortli-wcst, towards the frozen regions 
of Red River if tJic north, and the Arctic sea, is the long and narrow 
Lake of the VVo< ds, apparently the TTlftma Thnlc of our continent. 

I’hese lakes, from t];e eircmnstanc(\ that tlicir \i aters possess less specific 
gravity than that oftht' ocean, and the comparative sludlowness of their 
bods, and it inny be from other caus(>s, when swept by the winds, raise 
waves, if not so extensive and inoiiutninous, more rough and dangerous,* 
than those of tlie sea. ft has been rejieatedly asserted, that they have 
so^ptennial llnxes and refiuxes. hVoin the sikuico of the recent, and intel- 
ligent travellers, that liuvc exjilured them, touching a fact so very striking, 
we .should be led to doubt it. It ]ia.s boon allinned, also, that they have 
perceplihle diunuil tides. doubt (bis also; for were it oven true, that 
iJie same ca\ise.s, whi<'b raise (ides in the sea, operated pcrceptilily here, 
the surface tlmt could be o|K‘rat<!d upon, is m small, cf»nipared with that 
of the ocean, that any general nuoetueiit of the water would be so arrest- 
ed by c ajK?s, points, i.sla,nds, and beadlamlB, that such u uniform result, 
as a diurnal tide, could hardly be calculated to take place in any sensible 
degree. • 

The waters of the lakes, in many instances collected from the same 
marshes, as exist at the sources of the Mississijipi, filtered tlirougli 
oozy swamps, and nurnherlcss fields wild rice, where the shallow and 
stagnant mass, among this rank and compact vegotalion, becomes slimy 
and impotable, v^s .soon a.s they find (heir level in tlie deep beds oi the 
lakes, lose their dark and red color, and their swampy taste, and become 
as iranspai’ent almost as air. When the lakes sleep, the fishes can be 
seen sporting at miincnsc depths below. ’I'he lower strata of tlie water 
.never gain the temperature of summer. A bottle sunk an hundred feet 
in lake Superior, and filled at that depth, feels, when it coraos up, as if 

5a 
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filled with ice water. Imagination can not but expatiate in traversing 
the lofty precipices, the pathless morasses, and the dark an^ inhospitable 
forests of these remote and lonely oceans of fi esli water, wljere Ilje tonmests 
have raged, and the surges have dashed Ihr cotintless ages, tinwi]n3ised 
except here and there at tlie distance of an hundred leagues by a few 
red skinUy or more recently, Canadian coureurs du bob, scrambling over 
the precipices to fish, or paddling ihcir periognes in rigorii(!S terror 
to find shelter in the little bays fre.m the cnmijig storm. 

Hundreds of rivers, tliough none of great length, discharge tltemselvea 
into these inland sens. Situated as they tiro in a climate, generally 
lemarkable for the dryness of its alrnesjdicrc, they must eva};orale incon- 
ceivable quantities of water. It has been cominonly supposed, that the 
Niagara, their only visible drain, docs not disci large a Umtb part of tlie 
waters and melted snows, which they receive. They spread such tin 
immense surfiice, and have so much of the grand levelling power of the 
ocean, that neither ‘they, nor their outlet, the St. Lawrence, have any 
tiling of that flood and subsidence, that form such a distinguishing feature 
in the Mississippi and its waters. Hence, loo, tlie Niagara, lias little of 
marked alluvial character in common with the Mississippi. It roils down 
its prodigions volume of waters, alike unintlueuced by droughts, or rains, 
by the heat and evaporatmn of summer, or the accumulated snows and 
ices of winter. 

Will the shores of these vast and remote waters be ever settled, except 
by a few wandering trappers, fishermen anil savages? Shonls of immi* 
grants from the old world arc comiriually lauding at Quebec and Montreal. 
Upper Canada is becoming pojmlons. Wave is propelleil hc 5 ?ond wave. 
Much of the country on tlie shores of the lakes is of an inhospiiable and 
sterile character, never to be cultivated, 'riiero are, also, along tlicir 
shores and tributary waters, sheltered rallies and huge extents of fertile 
soil, sufficient for numerous and populous settlements. It is an incxpli^ 
cable part of the composition of human nature, that men love to congre* 
gate and form the must populous <‘.itics and setllemenls in northern and 
inhospitable climes, rather Ilian in the country of the banana and the pine 
apple. Tlie astonishing sdvance of populotiou and iiniirovernent, both 
on the American and British side of the country, has caused that the 
bosoms of the remotest lakes liave been whitened with the sails of com- 
merce. The smoke of the passing steam boats is seen rising in columns 
among their green islands. The shores have echoed with the exploding 
cannon of conflicting fleets^ The northern forcvsts of Ohio have already 
fieen the red cross of a hostile squadron giving place to the stars and 
stripes, Koads are consliucting to reach their shores. Canals arc ex- 
cavating to connect the whole extent of this vast chain with the Atlantic 
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and the Gulf of Mexico. I« it Uio sanguine to predict, that within thn 
compass (jf aVientury thoir shores will count an hundred populous towns, 
senates willf!{!hate andjKicts sing? That every nook of them will 
"ifee visifed by vessels nnd steam boats, and connected by roads and mail 
routes, and that the fislitirics on them will betumie as much an object of 
national importance, as are now those of Newfoundland? 

It is out of our plan lr» describe tJie rivers, that empty into these 
lakes. Blit wo shall notice the St. LawTCnco, the next largest in North 
America to the and tl’o counterpoise and rival of that mighty 

stream. •Jf.'oniuicneinif ids course for another ocean, and moving olf in 
an opposite direction, he };conis p'*oudlv determined to resemble his mighty 
rival in nothing, Imt in hciring oil' tin? liibute of waters from a world. 
Tlio former is ooniinuaJIy ^3\v<‘I(ing <!r .Subsiding; an<l in his spring floods, 
moving wiili a front many h' ignc's in wddlli, he has no resemblance to hia 
uulurniinl course in a deep chanrie!, and winding by beaches and sand- 
bars. iris alluvial tbrcsls arc wide and dark, with a vegetation of surpas- 
sing grfindcur. ills si'h's nreniaiiy a^id cruinMing, and his bottom is 
oozy and of slirne. Ills turlid water?, wlion united with those of the sea 
discolour it tor 50 iniht.s from its mouth. 

'i’lie other is ficrpeturilly litc same, sUaidy, full, clear, and his current 
^IwaNs sweeping, lli.'? Icj} is wenn in strata of stone. IJ is banks rise 
at once totiie prir5]iti\(; soil. Biutls id* reck impend lii.scour.se. P’orests 
ill llu'sr hcjntirn'Iy ver<huit, hut bearing the more healthy, stinted 

and sterile cJiarnctcr of the north, ilio larch, (ho pine and the white birch, 
bond o\(*r his watru's, and betbre he m..*cts the sea, vision can scarcely 
reach the eppesilc siiere. 

At tiie point, where this rivor issues fiom lake Erie, it* assumes the 
name of :\i:igani. It is so’.,:ctliiu;r more tiiun tlivoe (piiirtcrs of a mile in 
width, and IIk' broad and jjowi'slid cun< nl cmhtsoms two islands; one 
of them. Grand hde, the scat of Mr. iNoidfs famous Jewish colony, con- 
liiiniijg eleven thitus.uid rere.s, and the other, Navy island, opposite to the 
British village of Cliippeway. Bet nv (iiis island llie river again bccomca 
an unbroken sheet, a mile in width, for u half a mile below it seems to 
be waxing in wrath and jiowcr. Were this rapid in any other place, itself 
would be noted, as one ol‘ tin* sublirnest features of river scenery. Along 
this rapid, the luoad and irresistilvlo mass of rolling waters is not entirely 
whitened, for it is too d^H^p to h.oconio so. But it lias something of that 
curling and angry aspect, which the sea exhibits, w'hen svv(‘pt by the first 
bursts of a, tempest. The momentum may^be conceived, when we are 
instructed, that in half a mile the river lias a descc»itof 50 feet. A col- 
pnm of water, a mile broad, 25 feet deej», and propelled onward by the 
w(dght of the surplus waters of tJic whole prodigious basin of the lakes, 
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down this rapid declivity, at length pours over the cataract, as if 
felling to the central depths of die earth. Instead of suhlknity, the 
feeling excited by this stupendous cataract is amn/.cment. The jmiiid 
accustomed only to ordinary phenomena and common exhibiHonS of 
power, feels a revulsion and recoil from the new train of thought and 
feeling, forced in an instant upon it. There is hardly suflicienl coolness 
for distinct impressions; much less for calculations. We withers the 
white and terrific sheets — for an islarul on iho very verge of the cataract, 
divides the fall — descending more than 150 feet into the abyss below. 
We feel the eartli trembling under our feet. The deafening roar fills 
our ears. The spray, painted witli rainbows, (‘.nvelopcs us. We imagine 
the fathomless caverns, wliicl I sufJi an impetus, continued for ages, has 
worn. Nature arrays herself l-cforo us, in this spectacle, as an angry 
and iiTf'sistihle power, tluit hns brohen away from flie beneficent control 
of Providence. Wlicn \vc liave gazed upon the spectacle and hoard iho 
roar until the mind has recovered from its ainazeincnl, w'e believe 
the first obvious thought in most minds is a sln'inkirig comparison 
of the littleness and helplessness of man, and the insigiiificmice, of his 
pigmy efforts, when measuring strength with nature. Take it all in all, 
it is one of the most sublime and astonishing spocMtiolos, booh on our 
globe. The eye distinctly measures the amount of tlu* mass, and we 
can hardly avoid thinking with the peasant, tbriltb.e wat<T.s of the U[>per 
world must shortly bo drained down the cataract. But the stream con- 
tinues to pour down, and this coaccntc'rod and impressive symbol of the 
grower of Omnipotence proclaims liis majesty through the forests from 
age to age. 

An earthqvake, the eruption of a volcanic niourituin, the conflagration 
of a city, are all spectacles, in which terror is the first and predominant 
emotion. The most impressive exertion of human power is only seen in 
the murderous and sickening horrors of a coufUct between two mighty 
armies. These, too, are trari.sicnt and contingent exhibitions of sublim- 
ity.* But after we have stood an hour at the fool of thesri falls, after the 
eye has been accustomed to look at them without blenching, after the ear 
has become familiarized with the deafening and incessant roar, when the 
mind begins to calculate the grandt;ur of tho scale of ofKirations upon 
which nature acts, tlien it is that the entire and urnningled feeling of vsub- 
limity rushes ujron it, and this is, probably, the place on the whole globe, 
where it is felt in its most unmixed simplicity. 

It may be, tiiat the beautiful and romantic country between Erie and 
Ontarip receives a richer colouring from the imagination, excited strongly 
dwelliug on the contiguity of’ the great lakes, and the deep 
WMppM^ie falls heard in the distance. Remembrances of the bloody 
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field of Bridgewater will be naturally awakened by this view. Be the 
* cajise what itmiay, every one approaches the falls, finding the scenery and 
kccompanimciits just what thc*y should be. Every one finds this to be 
■^heS^ery place where the waters of the upper world should pour upon the 
lower. We have figured to ourselves the bloody struggle of Bridgewater 
by the uncertain intervals of moonlight, and the feelings with which the 
combafSiiits must have listened to the deafening and eternal roar of the 
cataract, which became audible whenever the crash of the cannon was for 
a moment suspended. Must it not have sounded as tlie voice of nature, 
mockinjiyn her own sublime irony, the feeble and the mad wrath of man, 
in attempting these murderous and momentary imitations of her tlmnder 
and her power ! 

TJie Rideau Canal connects Lake Ontario witli the river Ottawas and 
Quebec. Tlie nuniher of vessels employed on the Jakes Eric, Huron and 
Michigan is 53, beside steam boats, which make casual trips to Green Bay 
and Fond du Lac. Tire Welland Canal 38 miles long and 10 feet deep, 
with 30 locks ovovcoining 3o0 feet connects Lake Eric by schooner navi- 
gation with l^ake Ontario. 
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Nearly 500 miles in length, and 400 in breadth. Between 42^^ 30', 
and 49^^^ N, lutitnde, and KP 3V, and LS^ 30', W. lonoitiulo. Bounded 
east by Lake Michigan; nortli hy Lake Superior rind llie British posses- 
sions; west by th(5 Mississippi, and a line drawn fnnn its source to the^ 
northern bounds ry,Avlii cl i separates it from Missouri 'f’erritory. *riieniost 
accurate account of this country is to be found in Long’s second expedi- 
tion. It is generally a hilly country, with the ex<‘('plion of e.xtensivc level 
prairies. At the western extrcnjily of Lake Superior are the Cabotiau 
Mountains; anil near tbe rninend district the Smoky Mountains. In 
some of its R^atiiros, this country resembles Missoni: ’'rerrilory ; but has 
greater proportions covered wiiij wood, 'riie chief rivers, except the 
Mississipj)!, are Ouiscousin River, Fox, C'hip}>j?w'ay, Bl. Croix, Rum, St. 
Fntneis, and Savanna of the Missi.s.sij^j.i ; (irand Portage, Ontonagon, 
Montreal, Mauvaiso, BoivS hrule, St. I^ouis.and nearly 50 smaller streams 
are waters of Lake Superior. Kirirrc la Pluic falls info the Lake of 
tlie Woods. None of the lake rivers have a course of more than 150 
miles, and few^ more than 50 miles. 

The largest river of the Mississippi in this Territory, is Ouisconsin, 
which rises in the northern interior of the country, and interlocks with 
the Montreal of Lake Superior. It has a course of between 3 and 400 
miles, has a shallow and rajjid current, whicli is, however, generally beat- 
able in good stages of the water, and is 800 yards wide at its mouth. 
There is a portage of only half a mile between this and Fox River. It 
is over a level prairie, across which, from river tf» river, there is a water 
communication for periogues in high stages of the water. 
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If’ox River has a course of 260 miles. It runs through Winnebago 
• iLake. It has a fine country on its banks, with a salubrious climate. 
Chippeway is a considerable river of tlie Mississippi, and enters it just 
Lake Pepin. It is half a mile wide at its muutlj, and has commu- 
nications, by a short portage, with Lake Superior. A canal of 0 miles, 
over a perfectly level plain, could connect this river with (he preceding, 
and furiTish steam boat navigation from Buffalo to tJio Mississippi. 

I’his is a fine region for hunters. In the upper part of the country 
buffalos, elk, bears and door are common. Beavers, otters, and muskrats 
are takeij[^for fJieir furs. The trappers and savages roam over immense 
prairies in pursuit of their objects. In some parts of it the soil is fertile. 
White and yellow pine, and wliilo birch arc common among the forest 
frees. All (he water courses, ponds aiid maislies are covered with wild 
rice, which constitutes a considoral)lc part of the nourishment of the in- 
habitants. Tlio lu^ad waters of the ]\Iississippi arc estimated to be 1,330 
feet above the level of the sea. 

It is a country abundant in minerals. In it are found great quantities 
of the /erre rerfe, or gre(m eartii, lead, coiq^er tmd iron. The lead mine 
district is in the lower part of the country, between Rock River and the 
Ouisconsin. On Fever River a re the chief establishments of the present 
miners, and tliemiuos are probably as rich and as abundant as any in the 
world. It, has been asserted, forlialf a century, that groat quantities of 
native copper are found along the northern shore of Lake Superior. On 
the Ontagon are groat quantities of pure copper in detached masses. A 
single mass is estimated to weigh 3,(100 pounds. More recent and intel- 
ligent travellers liavc not realized the expectations that have been raised in 
respect to findirjg this mclal. Bui lend and iron are foimU in various 
places; and sufiicient indications of the existence of mines of copper. 

The southern parts of this extensive region j)osscsses a climate com- 
paratively mild, and not rnudi unlike that of tlic nortliorn bolt of Missouri. 
At the Falls of St. Anthony the summers are temperate; and the winteriP 
extremely cold, TJie sources of the Mississip(>i are in a region severely 
inclement. At St. Peters, in JN20, the. mean temperature of .lanuary 
was zero, a degree of cold not felt in any part of the United Slates that 
is much settled. The summer wn.s temperate, and llm alrnospliero )>eau- 
tifully serene. Even at Jb'airic du Cliien, though much more temperate, 
the winters are very severe. The following table is selected from Mr. 
Sdioolcraft. 
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Average Premilmg* 


Place. 

Date. 

temperature^.. 

winds. \ • 



Air 

Water, 

* 

Detroit, 

May 15 to 24 

61® 

00® 

, N. E. 

River St. Clair, 

24 27 

51 

52 

N. wr 

Lake Huron, 

28 to June 0 

51 

51 

N. W. 

Mackinack, 

Juno 7 to 13 

55 

00 

S. E. . 

Mackinack to Lake Superior, 

13 18 

66 

00 

S. W.- 

Lake Superior, 

19 27 

66 

58 

N. AV. 

Ontonagon River, 

28 30 

80 

73 

N.W.. 

Water of Lake Superior, 



66 


Ontonagon River to Fond ) 
du Lar, ) 

July 1 to 5 

64 

61 

s. w 

Between Fond du Lac and / 
Sandy Lake,* \ 

6 to 16 

67 


N. W, " 

At Sandy Lake, 

17 2i 

73 



From Sandy Lake to St. } 
Peters, ) 

25 to Aug. 3 

60 


s. w. 

Chicago, 

January, 

15 

N. W. ^ iS. W. 

February, 

32 


S. AV. 


March to 15. 

29 


. N. E. 


Note. — On the lOfli July, near the Falls of Paekn^ama, the elevation 
bcin/? 1,‘JCH) icut t^liovo the level of the sea, ‘‘the iii^ht was so cold that 
tlje water froze upon the hotierns of the canoes, nnd tJiey were ciiciustecl 
with a scale of ice of the thickness of a knife blade. The thermometer 
stood at 36® at .snn-rise. There had been a heavy dew during the riiM-ht, 
which was succ.eedcd by a dense fug in the morning, and the ibrenofm re- 
mained cloudy and chilly.’* 

Green Bay Settlement i.s situated at the outlet of Fox River, and con- 
tains 952 inhabitants. A few mifes up Fox River of this Bay in a most 
romantic position, is an interesting Episcopal Missionary cstablisliment. 
There are two or three other incipient establishments of hunters and 
trappers. Prairie du Chien is a considerable village. There are dour 
mills near it. It is a place of importance as an outfit from the J^ower 
Mississippi to the upper waters. It is situated near a beautiful prairie. 
The position of the village has been recently inundated. Most of the 
permanent inhabitants have Indian blood in their veins. At certain sea- 
sons of the year it is populous, bustling and busy. Curious modes of 
justice and of despatching business have be<m adopted here by prescrip- 
tion. The inhabitants in this village and setlicrnent amount to 492. 
Frequent voyages are made from St. Louis to this place in keel heats. 
The richest copper mii\es, and large masses of pure copper are found 
here. One-third of the land is fit for farming, and one-sixth well tim- 
bered. 


"^The distance from Fond du Lac to Detroit is LlOO miles. 
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'This vast region has hitherto been politically connected with Michigan 
•Territory ; bu^ as that Territory has as distinct geographical limits as any 
• state in- the Union, and this region is only connected with that by circum- 
.T^taiTces.of a temporary nature, it is evident lliat this country ought to bo 
viewed, at least geographically, as a I'erritory by itself. 

Prairie du Cliien, Caysville, and Urceii Buy arc the largest villages, and 
'the wlicrlc population is ratv=?d at 1(5,000* Throe thousand immigrants for 
this country passed throtigii BuflTalo in a single week. 

A corrospondont of the BulIUo .louriud gives an agreeable picture of 
that portion of this Territory, Avhi<di has been lately ceded to government 
by the Meiiomcnoc Ijidu'.ns, and in wliieh he had just made an excursion. 
The tract reserved to tlio liuliaris, of htlOjOOO acres, is also a line body of 
land, containijig ve ry extensive and fertile meadows along the Fox River, 
witli wuodlarifis of j^ood tiinb.r r in wtiich there is no underbrush. The 
writer pnu ceiled miles hoin (been Bay up the Fox River to Winne- 
bago Lake, i>a?isiug riiimls wlu;s^) whole descent is about 100 feet. The 
river is yards '.\i<Se. its l ed a liinest' no rock, tlic hanks from 50 to 150 
ieet high, 'riie w .. i*.‘r j>ox\ vr cour. • a ade{p.iate to move any machinery. 
Dotyds Island, in tie' outlet of the lake, contains dOO acres heavily tim- 
bcnal. '['he Itank of tlfo ia.ke itself is covered with trees of a height and 
diumoter iiidicaliiig tijx nature of the soil, which is u black loam, rich and 
dee]». 'fhe (JlilT, so cidlcd, is a mountain MOO feet above the level of 
the lake, prcsc'iitiiig a })icturcs(juc pr<;.spect. TIjc main roads leading 
from (Ireen Bay to (Chicago, ( >uisc(msiii, Portage, the Lead Miiaes, and 
Ualena, will probably pass tjiis point. Beyond this the mountain recedes 
three or fouriniU s from ihesliore, fonnijjg a valley 15 miles in length,of 
as fort do lami as ctjn be found in the United States,- tormj^naling to the 
S(HUh in a dry prairie crLlled Cass Plains. Tljese [»lains contain 25,000 
acres of rich land, wijidi are ulicady edeured by nature for Oie plough; 
and they extend to the iManiUiovoc River. Houn after Itegin the prairies, 
wliich run with scarcely any tiiuber, to the Mississippi. In the whole 
distatice, near 100 miles, passed hy fljc writer, the land seems to be of 
the kind and aspect just described, iiamtdy, rich prairie, with occasional 
growths of fine timber, etjually indicative of fertility. A road from the 
mouth ol’ Fond du Lac Ri\or to Oalena would be of great advantage to 
the mines, and a direct route for one might be followed at a trifling ex- 
pense. Tt would facilitate the transportation of property from New York 
by the canal and the lakes. 
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f^RNGTH, 900 miles; breadth, 800. Between OtF tJO' N'. latitude, and 
13° 40' and 35° 10' W. lon^dlucle. Bounded by the British jtoasessions 
on the north; east by the North-West Territory, Illinois, and Missouri; 
south and south-west by tlic territories of the Mexican Uopublic; w’cst 
by the Rocky Mountains. No writers Iiavc given such striking, general 
views of this country as the gentlemen of Long’s first exj)cdition. 

The belt of country partially wooded, extends generally from 2 todOO 
miles west of the Mississippi and its waters. Tliere commences that 
ocean of prairies, that constitutes so striking and impressive a feature in 
the vast country beyond tlie Mississippi and Missouri. This vast country 
is for the most part a plain, more or less covered with grass, in great ex- 
tents ; in other extents almost a moving sand. It is pastured, and trodden 
by countless numbers of buffaloes, elk, and other wild animals that graze 
upon it. In some places, as on the Missouri, spurs of the mountains arc 
encountered long before we reach the main ridge. In other places, as at 
the outlet of llie Arkansas from the mountains, these mountains spring 
up, as the eternal barriers of the plains, directly from their base. One 
mountain is distinguishable from all the rest. We have wished tliat it 
might be denominated Mount Pike, from the name of the intrepid and 
adventurous traveller, who gave us the first account of it. Its black sides 
and hoary summit are a kind of sea mark at immense distances over the 
plain. It elevates its giga'iitic head, and frown.supon the sea of verdure, 
and the boundless range of buffaloes below , taking its repose, solitary and 
detached from the hundred mountains apparently younger members of the 
family, wliich shrink with filial awe at a distance from it. 
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Tlio Rwky Moiui taint) coimneiicn in the unexplored regions to tli© 
Inorjh-west of die United Slates; and mnging across the sources of the 
Missouri, the Roche Jauno, Platte, Arkansas, and Rod River, in tlie 
^extcan States of Texas and Coalmila, they diverge and unite with 
the ranges* of Mexican mountains. They separate the waters of the 
great tributaries of llie Mississippi from those ihat fall into the 
Ckdumbfa, or MnlfnomaJi, the Great J,ake of Bueneveiitura, and other 
waters of the Pacitic. They have h far greater extent than the Alleghany 
'Motmtains, are a ^^ irler rangt', and for the infist part run, like tliem, in 
parallcuSiijJgcs, though go'ncralJy more ragged, detached, and broken) 
and arc hy no means so regular. They are, also, of a charae.ter decidedly 
more primitive. Their black, precipitous, and frowning appearance hati 
, probably given them tlic name of the RiKjky Mountains. Their bases 
have an elevation of between Hand feel above the level of the sea. 

James'’, or Pike's Mountain has been given as PJ,()()0feet in height. As 
this vast ratjge of mountains is as yet but very imperfectly known, there 
is little rensou to doubt, tliat muny of ibt' peaks, when more fully explored 
and more accurately measured, will be found to approach much iiearorin 
height to the highest ranges in Mexico, than has been commonly supposed. 
Most of the more el(W5ited summits are above the j>oiul of perpetual con- 
gidalion. It one respect tln^y rcsemhhi the Alleghanie.s. In numerous 
(ibices the waters (bat run into the I’acific, rise n<iar ibose that fall into 
the trilmtaries of the Missi.ssippi. 'J'hns has nature kindly provided 
jKiint.s of easy transit from lhee;ist(Tn to the western side of these frowm- 
ing and apparently iiiipas.sable barriers of nature. By communications 
of* unquestionable vcnicity, fjom persons engaged in the Missouri Fur 
( 'Oinpany, we learn that following u(> the vallies of the sources of the 
Platte to the opposite valli(^s of waters, that, fall into the Great Lake of 
Bueneveiitura, ou the other .side, a good road was found, and easily passa- 
ble by loaded wagons- 

The watens of this great inland sea were found hy General Ashley to 
be much salter than those of the ocean. IJc descended a hoatablc river 150 
miles to reacJi it. He roasted it with canoes, and found it to be 100 miles 
long, and from GO to 80 wide. From this lake he returned to St. Louis 
in 70 days. He found game so abundant that he could have subsisted 
1,(KK) men on their whole route. The caravan crosscnl tlio mountains by 
the valley of the North Fork of the river Platte. The ascent and de- 
scent of tlio mountains never exceeded three degrees. Many of this 
party had been in these remote inoimtain-solkudes five years in [perfect 
health. 

\This line, when viewed at a, distance, every where seems continuous, 
iron bound, and impassable. 'JMie mind recoils from the attempt as hope 
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Idsi, to find a way over such frowning and formidable barriers. There is 
no doubt, that within half a century the wafers of the Mississippi will bo 
united with those of the western sea by navigable canals. 

What are called ‘The Gates of tlic Jlt.cky Mountains,’ through whic?^ 
the Missouri seems to have torn itscll* a passage, are commonly described 
as among the eublirnest spectacles of this range of mountains. For 
nearly six miles those mountains rise in black and perpendicular masses, 
1,200 feet above the surface of the river. The chasm is little more than 
160 yards wide; and the deep and foaming waters of the Missouri *ush 
through the passage as if it were a cataract. The heart, of thjj' beholder 
is chilled, as he contemplates, in these >viid and uninhabited regions, this 
seeming conflict between the river and the rnounUiins. The smooth and 
black walls of the cleft rise more than tw'ice as higli as llie mountains on 
North River, below West Point. Kvery passenger up NortJi River has 
been impressed with the grandeur of that sc<*ne in tJie midst of atneniiy 
and life. What then must be the sensations of tiio ]>a.s«cnger through 
the gales of the Rocky Mountains, who witnesses th(i proofs of tins eo!i- 
flictof nature, in a region 300 leagues from civiliz:iiii>n arifl hal>ilnncy? 
Vast columns of the rock torn from the mountains, tuu] lying a.iong the 
river, attest the fact of this forced pass.agc of ilu* livcr through tiie moun- 
tains. The Black Hills, the, elevated table lands the luinds of 

the Missouri and the Mississippi, railed t.Vgmw «'b/ P/vo'nV, (i.e ( Izaik 
fHountains, and the Mussorne Mounlains, may all l;e considered as t'olla- 
teral ranges of the* Rocky Mountains. 

The principal tributaries of the Mississippi in ilii.s Teniiory are River 
de Corbeau, St, Peter’s (’annon, UpjK'r luway, Lower loway, and des 
Moines. -Adi interesting and accurate account of St. JVter’s is given in 
Long’s second expedition. It is one of the [/rinci])al U])pcr waters of tiie 
Mississippi, and has a course of 250 miles. It enters llic Mississippi at 
the falls of St, Anthony, by a. mouth 150 yards wide, and a depth of 15 
feet water. 

*'The principal tributaries of the Missouri are given in the following 

table; 
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Width at outlet 

Supposed 

Side on which 

,Rwers. 

in yards. 

length. 

they enter. 

Milk. River, 

ino 

200 

N. 

yellow Stone, 

227 

000 

S. 

Little M issouri, 

134 

225 

S. 

VVliilc River, 

150 

200 

w. 

Runnihg Water, 

152 

300 

s. w. 

Jacquci 

00 

300 

N. 


110 

270 

N. 

Platte> 

<»00 

700 

W. 

Kansas, 

340 

550 

w. 

Grand River, 

Pt) 

200 

N. 

Charaton, Fj. 

30 

150 

N. 

Charaton, W. 

70 

180 

N. 

Osage, 

307 

350 

S. 

Gasconadi', 

157 

150 

S. 


lied Rivf-r <»!' tluMiordi risoH i.ror t:)c r:oiiTccs St. Pcior’s, and by a 
northorn niid Vv'iiurm[4<'(»in>(M'miS nearly 200 mile® in otir territorial limits, 
and thc'n passes iiitullie British dominions of Vp^rn'r Canada, and empties 
into T/ak(ri\\ iiiriep(>ok. lis ])ntu'ip:d bran<*h<?s are Red Lake River and 
Moose River, \vhi<’}) kit ter stream rises witliin a rnilo of Fort Mandaii on 
llie Missonvi. Ke i River is a k.ioad, deep, and rery interesting river, 
ahoondinij;’ with fisli, and the eonotry along its hanks with elk and bnlTalos. 
It is on the banks of iliis remote slrctnij that. Lord Sedkirk’s very iritercst'- 
ing colony is S(*ttled. 

The next grand tributary to the Missi^^sippi, afn.T the Missouri, as wo 
have already remarked, is the Arkansas. Tlio headwatcj%of this river 
w^ere first explored by Pike, and afterwards more tlioronglily by Long. 
This survey Tcachod to lielPs Springs, 32' N. latitude, and 28° 4^' 
W. longitude. Indians tind hunters describe its sources to be nearly 2(K) 
miles norlh-Avest from that jKiint. From Bell’s Springs it rims in a direc- 
tion generally south-east by its windings, 2,000 miles, and 1,200 in a 
straight direction to the Mississippi. It runs through a country where 
the traveller can often see nothing but a grass jdaiii boundless to the 
vision. The Ncgracka and (irand {Saline taro the principal upper trihii- 
tarijcs of the Arkansas. Tlie lower belt of this rngiori is of secondary 
formation.. The middle hell extending from the Council Blnfls to the 
sources of the Negracka, <-onlains lime sU»ne and pit coal. The upper 
belt is primitive and granitic. The lead imnes below Prairie du Chien 
have already l)ccii described. Blue and green earths, which the Indians 
use as paints, and the licautiriil red pijie stone of the St. Peters have al- 
ready been mentioned. The elevations of the south-west part of this 
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region have been given as follows: Eastern limits of tluj 'j'erritory on 
Osage River, 750 feet in height. Neosho River, 1,000. Arkansas, at 
the base of James’ Peak, 2,500. Summit of the peak, 11,0(U) feel. 

The surface and soil of this vast extent of country is (liifercntfrHu any^ 
other of the same dimensions on the globe. The lower courses of all the 
rivers that enter the Mississippi from this region are wooded. In proper 
tion as we ascend towards the mountains, the wood Ix'conies more w/dree, 
and the upper tributaries of these streams nm through open prairies. 
There is also a fertile IjcU along the banks of all these streams; butj *in. 
proportion as we diverge from them the land becomes more stO)i;%re aiid 
parched. We sometimes may travel whole days witliout seeing water. 
Great extents of this country may be likened to llic great Sahara of the 
African deserts. There is, however, in the most sterile parts, a tlnn 
sward of grass and herbage. Counties droves of buUaloes, elk, and deer 
range upon tliese vast prairies. These will, probably, in soine future 
]:>eriod of our national existence be replaced by Iierds of dorucstic cattle, 
and flocks of sheep, followed by moving bands of shepherds. Almost, 
the whole courses of the Missouri, Platte and Yellow Stone are tlirotigh 
a rich soil. The same may be uflirnied of Red River. The upper 
courses of the Arkansas are through tlie irioet, sterile region of this ocean 
of prairies. 

Climate. In a country of such immense extent, generally level, naked 
and oj>eii, tlio climate must of course in a groat measure correspond to 
latitude. The first climate beyond the state of Missouri and the ’IVaritory 
of Arkansas is mild and temperate. Tlie bell bcyoml lias nearly the 
climate of New England. Still further towards tlie mountains it is Ca- 
nadian. Pike and other travellers speak of encountering storms <»!* sleet 
and liail in the summer, near the sources of the Arkansas. WJjen llie 
winds blow from the west over the summits of these inountains, and bring 
down on these vast plains the teraiwratiiro td’ the regions of perpetual 
frost, wo may of course expect such changes of teni[>eratiire near tlieir 
basif^s. We select the following table, as comj>iled by Mellisb, from the 
travels of Lewis and Clark, as conveying a synoptical view of the climate 
of this country. 
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Prevailing 

1804. Highest. Lowest. Mmn> winds, 

•SJpt. 15) to 30, Big Bend to/ 430 qso s. E. & S. W. 

xtiCvilTOG^ iLlt* 40 ^ \ 

“^■it ItSsIv ^ N.W.&S.E. 

Nov. Forl Mandan, 02 12 34 N. W, A!:.S. E. 

Dec. .Fort Manilan, 38 — 45 0 N. W, 

I80r>. 

*;J[an. Fort Maiidun, 36 — 40 3i N. W. 

Fort Mnndaii, 38 —18 11 N. W. & S. 

MarctX Fort Mandaii, 40 — 2 28 N. E.&-S. E. 

April, l^ort Mandan to 24) 

miles beyond Martha’s > 80 24 49 N. W. S.^r-W. 

.River, lat. 48^, ) 


May. Martini’s River to ) 





8lonc Wall (h*eek, lat. / 
15', ) 

82 

28 

52 

S. W. 

June. Stone Wall Crock ) 





to falls of Missouri, lat. [ 
470 \ 

76 

35 

56 

s. w. 

.Tilly. Falls to Philusojdiy ) 
River, hit 45^, ^ 

99 

.52 

65 

s. w. 

Aug. Pliilosophy River to) 





the Iioad waters of (>ilum-> 
bia River, lal. 44*^, ) 

91 

31 

57 

s. w. 

i\. B. — Signifies below Ze 

ro. 





OKNJOIAL JlEIVIARlvS. 

September 23. The air remarkably drj*. 

October 5. Slight frost. 18. Hard frost. 27. Went into winter quar- 
ters at Fort Mandan. , 

November 9. Strong fro.st. 13. Much drifting ice. 30. Indians cross 
the river on the ice. 

Decemt)er 5. Excessive N. W . wind* 7 . River closed* 28. Strong 
wind. 

January 3. Snow 9 inches deep. 8. Snow 10 inches. 19* Ice 3 feet 
thick on the most rapid ])art of the river- • 

March 2. River partially open. 26. Icc broke up and descended in 
immense shoals. 30. Ice floating in great quantities. 

April 1 . A fine show'er of rain, the first since the 15ih of September. — 
The air dry and remarkably pure. 

April 4. Hard gales j scarcely any timber to shelter the country, and tlie 
winds blow with astonishing violence. 

April 7. lioft. Fort Mandan. 

April 11. Vegetation appears. 18, A hoa^ dew, the first since the 
15th of Sepienibcr, 21. White frost. 

May 2. V'^iolcnt wind; snow and vegetation intermixed. 

May 4. Snow disapj>earod' 9. Choke cherry in bloom, 

Mny 18. Wild rose in hlooni, 23. Strawberries in bloom. 

May 2(h The air warm, fine and dry. 
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June 37. Thunder, lightning, and hail so large that one stone was 7 

inches in circu«iference, and weiglied 3 ounces. 

July 0. Rain, thunder, and hail; a blackbird killed by the latter. 

July 7. Near the sources of Missouri. 21. A sudden cold caused a 

diiSerence of 59° in the thermometer in 8 hours. 

At Council Bluffs, in tlic summer of 1820, the greatest heat was 105°, 
and the winters cold 22° below Zero. Same year at St. Peters, 98° heat, 
and 30° below Zero cold. 

This country is part of the purchase of Louisiana, and has been f'i 
plored by Lewis and Clark, by Pike, and the gentlemen of liOngV tSxpe- 
dition. Wc liaYo gleaned ir\formation, also, from hunters andKtrappers, 
who have travt'rscd it in uH clirc?ctioris, and who have lived long in it. It 
is inhabited by various tribes of Indians, of whom the Sioux are the most 
numerous. The whole number is estimated l)(7tween 130,000 and 
140,000. 

Much important infannation, touching tlio south-west part of this vast 
region, has been recently aflorded by Mr. James ( b Paltio, who passed 7 
years, in trapping, on the u})per waters of the Arkunsas, Platte, VcUow 
Stone, and other waters of the Mississippi, en the lielay of Rio del Norte^ 
a river before uncxplorc'd by wdiito people, and wdiieh ho ascended from 
its junction with the Del Norte to its head source, lie crossed the Rocky 
Mountains in variona points, and a iiuird>er of times. Most, of the peaks 
were found covered with perpetual snoW'. lie descended the Rio Colo- 
rado, or Red River of CaUfornia, from its source to its junction with the 
Pacific. It is a largo river, with a course, by its curves, of more than 
1,000 miles; and in many of its clnraetcristics, particularly in the extent 
of its alluvion, it resembles the Mississifipi. It waters a beautiful and 
interesting country, on w’hich not a vestige of civilized liabitancy exists. 
Its W'holc course is through forcsks and prairies, and undcscribed tribes of 
naked savages. He visited u .salt hill not far from the sources of the 
Platte, and loaded mules with the salt, for Santa Fe. He discovered in 
the uninhabited country, ores of iron, copjier, and silver in great abund- 
ance; a great variety of useful fossils, and a counlry altogetlier of a most 
interesting character. 
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This Territory has been so named in the Congressional discusssORSf 
that have taken place in reference to the country. It is a country of taat 
extent. Its southern limits are clearly defined in our late treaty with 
Spain, being on the 42d parallel to the Pacific. Our limits to the north* 
west are yet in question with those of Russia, which claims to the 61st 
parallel. Our limits with Great Britain are the 49th parallel. It has, 
therefore, the British and Russian possessions on the north; the Pacific on 
the west; the Mexican dominions on the south, and the Territories of 
Arkansas and Missouri on the east; and may be assumed as stretching 
between 4P and 49° N. latitude, and 34° and 48*" W. longitude. The 
stupendous ridges of the Rocky Mountains, which we have already de- 
scribed, bound this country on the east. The waters that rise in the west- 
ern declivities of tliese mountains flow into the Columbia, the Multnomah 
and the lake Bnenevcntiira. Most of tlie ele\^ated summits of the moun- 
tains are above the limits of perpetual congelation. Beyond the mountains 
the country descends by regular bells, in the form of immense terraces, 
or descending plains, disposed regularly, the one below the other. Be- 
yond the first plain, and l)etween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific is 
another extensive and high chain of mountains, in which are the great 
falls of the Columbia. Still west of these, apd running parallel with 
the coast, and at the distance of 150 miles, is the third and last Cham* 
Xhe peaks of all these chains are covered with perpetual snow. ’Hwi 
highest peaks have been named Mount Baker, Mount Regnier, IMhmitt St* 
Helens, Mount Hood, and Mount Jeflerson. 
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The only rivers explored in this region are the Columbia and its branches^ 
This noble river has its head waters near those of the Missouri. It collects 
its tribute for a wide e.xtent along the wesfern dividing ridges of tlie' Rocky 
Mountains. Immediately upon emerging from these mountains, it bap. 
become a broad and deep stream. Having received Clark’s and Lewis’^ 
Rivers, each large streams from the east, it is already 960 yards wide. 
It there forms a great southern bend, and breaks through the second chain 
of mountains. One hundred and tijirty six miles below are the great 
falls, where the river descends in one rapid 57 feet. Below these fajkf it 
winds first to tlie north-west, and then to the soutli-west, and passejKiirough 
the third chain of mounlaiiis; where it is again compressed to the width 
of 150 yards. Below this rapid, at 180 miles from the sea, it meets tlie 
tide, beyond which it has a broad estuary to the sea. Sixty miles below 
the rapids, Multnomah, a very large and unexplored tributary falls* in 
from tlie north-east. The mouth of the river is in 4(>^ 24', and Iho tide 
there rises eight and a half feet. The Columbia and its tributaries 
abound in the finest salmon, which seem in fact to constitute the cldef 
article of food of the savages west of the Rocky Mountains. Seals and 
other aquatic animals are taken in this river in great numbers; and the 
skins, shipped to Cliina, constitute the chief article of trade from this 
great river. A number of the head streams of the Missouri interlock 
with the waters of this river, as Wisdom River, witli Clark’s of the Co- 
lumbia; and Jefferson of tlie Missouri with Lewis’ of the Columbia. 
Clark’s River has a course, between 2 and 300 miles in length, before it 
unites with the Columbia. Lewis’ River is a large and long tributary of 
the Columbia. In its cour.se, it receives North Fork and Kooskooskee, 
and after winding 600 miles, falls into ilie Columbia from the east by a 
mouth 250 yards wide. 

The geological ciiaracter of tliis country is little known ; but the west- 
ern declivities of these mountains are presumed to be primitive and 
granitic. The country must have an abrupt slope to the Pacific, descend- 
ing as much in 600 miles to the west, as it docs in 1,500 to the east. 
The summits of these mountains of course are sterile, being ragged 
rocks, and covered witli snow the greater j>art of tiie year. But among 
these mountains there are sheltered and fertile vallies. The timber in the 
mountains is pine, spruce, fir, and the other Icrebintliines. The terrace 
plains below generally have a fine soil, but are very deficient in timber. 
The prairies, like lliose on the eastern sides of these mountains, are cov- 
ered with grass, and a proVusion of most beautiful flowers. Among the 
prairie plants are two or three kinds of edible roots, which furnish vege- 
table food to the savages, as an aid to the great proportion of salmon which 
they devour. Wild sage is also an abundant herb. It grows of a size 
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nntl heiglit to be like a small tree; and on tliese extensive plains is one of 
the principal articles of fuel. The sea shore for a considerable distance 
into tlje interior, is skirted with deep and thick forests of evergreens, such 
^ne»ancl hemlock. On tlie wh'jle, it is believed that few countries on 
the-earth have a more fertile soil, and agreeable climate, than those of this 
region west of the Rocky Mountains. Baron Langsdorf has given us a 
"Very dSlightful and apparently just and discriminating account of the 
countries belonging to the Missions ()f St. Peter and St. Paul, in tlie 
Jffty;ican country, bounding on the southern limits of this country. The 
mildne^F of tlie cliirinte is surprising. Sheltered on the north by protect- 
ing ridges of mountains, and the breezes from the west being softened by 
coming over immense extents of sea, the climate is as mild as it is in 
the country cast of ihese mountains four or five degrees south of that 
point. Tjangsdorf describes these countries, extending to our southern 
limit, as the country of oranges and figs, of verdure, healtli,and fertility. 
We scarcely remember to have seen more sober pictures of a moredesira- 
We count ry, than those drawn hy him of tiuit region. They correspond 
wdtli tlie accounts of Lewis and (dark and oilier travellers, who have ex 
plored that country. VVhen these intelligent and intrepid travellers left 
the country in March, and in the latitude of Montreal, the prairies were 
in blossom, and the forwardness of the season seems to have corresponded 
with that of North Carolina at the same time. It is true the winters are 
rainy, and some parts of them severe. 

The following table will serve to convey clear ideas of the temperature 
of these regions : 

TABLE OF THE WIXDS, AXP ttE.\IARKS ON THE WrJV.TnER j^ETWEEN 
THE ROCKY MOIUVTAIISS ANTI TACIFIO OCEAN. 

Month. Place. 

Sept. 180(5. From Dividing Ridge! 

to Canoe Camp, ) 

Oct. (^anoe Camp to Tide Water, 

Nov. Shores of the Pacific, 

Dec. do. 

Jan. do. 

Feb- do. 

March 20 , do. 

April. To outlet of Kooskooskee ) 

River, ^ 

May. To Quasnash Flatts, 

June. To Traveller’s Rest, 

To J u ly 8. To Div iding Ridge, 
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January. 


12 . 


14 . 


25 . 

28 . 

f^ebraary. 

8 . 


SRMARKS. 

September. Fair 19 days, rain 7, anew 4 days. 

October. Fair 24 days, rain 5, cloudy 2. 

November. Fair 7 days, rain 17, cloudy 6. 

December. Fair 3 days, rain 27, cloudy 1. 

January. Fair 7 days, rain 19, cloudy 3, snow 2, 

The loss of the thennometcr sincerely r(3gret1 ed . Tl)e jiarties 
confident that the climate is much warmer than in the same* 
parallel of latitude on the Atlantic Ocean. There has been 
only one .slight white frost since the 7lh of November. . 

have seen no ice, and the weather is so warm that am 
obliged to cure our meat with smoke and hre to save it.” 

The wind from any quarter off the land, or along the north* 
west coast, causes the air to become cooler. 

Weather perfectly temperate. Never experienced so warm 
a winter as the present. 

It is now perceptibly colder than it has been this winter. 
Pretty keen frost. The coldest night of the season. 

Fair 6, rain IG, cloudy 5, snow 1 day. 

The feeling of the air indicated that the rigor of the winter 


24 . 

March. 

1 . 

18 . 

15 . 

25 . 

26 . 
30 . 

April* 

6. 

12 . 


M|iy, 

3. 

10 . 

' 22. 
27 . 


Jfune. 

2 . 

3 . 

6. 

6 . 

22 . 

July to 8. 
5 . 


Quite warm. 

Fair 8, rain IG, cloudy 7. 

So waito that fire was unnecessary. 

Plants began to appear above ground. 

Plants put forth their leaves. 

Gooseberry bushes in leaf. 

Humming birds appear. 

Grass 16 inches high in river bottoms. 

Fair 20, rain 7, cloudy 3 days. 

Cotton wood in leaf. 

Vegetation is rapidly progressing in the bottoms, though the 
snow reaches within a mile of the base of the mountains at 
the Rapids of Columbia. 

Fair 19, rain 5, cloudy G, snow 1. 

An increase of snow in the mountains last evening 
Weatlier cold with a heavy fall of snow. 

The air remarkably dry and pure. 

The snow has disappeared on the high plains, and seems to 
be diminishing fast on the spurs and lower regions of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Fair 20, cloudy 5, rain 5. 

A great rise in the river in consequence of the melting of the 
snow in the mountains. 

River at its greatest lieight. 

The wild rose in bloom. 

The vining honoy-suckle in bloom. 

Strawberries ripe at Quashnash Flatts. 

Fair 6, rain 2 days. 

A dew this morning; the nights cool ; the musquitoes trouble- 
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f). In the open plain llH?re was a violent wind from tJje nortli- 
west, accompanied by hard rain. 

A heavy shower, accompanied by hard rain from tlie south- 
west. 

jfhis country was first discovered by the Spaniards. In 1791, Captain 
GraXa the ship Columbia, of Boston, entered the river, and from his 
.shifTrt^received its name. It was occasionally entered by navigators after- 
wards. In 1805, Lewis and Clark descended this river from the momi- 
■^uijns to the Pacific, and spent the winter on its shore. They returned 
by lJhe+,sarae river to the mountains; and most of the exact information 
that we have of the country is from them. For some years a settlement 
of fur traders, called Astoria, has existed here. The chief intercourse 
of this place is with China. The question of settling this delightful 
country permanently, has been more than once debated in Congress. 
Were such settlements authorized and rendered secure by the requisite 
military establishments, there can be no doubt but it would receive largo 
accessions of immigrants. The number of Indians of the different tribes 
is estimated at 140,000. 

A company is understood to l)e now forming, of emigrants principally 
from New England, who intend to assemble at St. Louis, ascend the 
Missouri, and cross tiie mountains to the plains of the Oregon. Settle- 
ments to a considerable extent already exist on this river. Many of tlie 
settlers are understood to be British within the territorial limits of the 
United States. They have great stocks of cattle, sheep, and horses. On 
a stream that enters tlje Oregon not far from tlie Great Falls, they have 
mills, and admirable water privileges fur an indefinite number. It is con- 
fidently believed, that no part of the territory of the United States, in 
point of soil, climate, and commercial advantages, holds out stronger in 
ducements to emigrants than this country. 

As tlie Mexican States of Texas, Coahuila and Sonora, bound the 
country, admitted by the treaty of the cession of Florida, to belong to Uie 
United States in its whole extent, from the upper waters of Arkansas and 
Red River to the Gulf of California, it is presumed that a sketch of those 
States will not be unacceptable in this place 

It is well known tliat Texas has already received a very considerable 
proportion of its present population in emigrants from the United States. 
The body of trappers and traders from Missouri across the prairies to 
Santa Fe in New Mexico, is numerous and increasing. The trade has 
received a regular form, and has already had«i very sensible effect upon 
the growth of die town of Santa Fe, and tlie adjoining country. Many 
t>f these traders have formed connections, and intermarriages, and have 
/ found homes there. Santa Fe may be considered, in some sense, an 
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Aiaerican town, the sfores bein^? filled with American goods, and llic 
streets with American people, llie Americans have explored the whole 
country from the sources of the R.io del Norte to its mouth, in search of 
furs, and in pursuit of a lucrative tralFic. I'here are few of the tovjms 
of New Mexico, in which more or less of them arc not <o he found. 
Consttintly oppressed by the ignorant, miserable, bigot ted, petty de«"pots 
of these semi-barbarous regions, who assume to be republican rulers of 
an amicable sister republic, the United Stotes emigrants, like the Jews, 
multiply and thrive under the extortions and cruelties practised upon 
Never was a more vivid and artless picture of these oppressions prS’sent- 
od, than in the recently published journal of James C), Pattie of seven 
years wanderings and imprisorinujnts among these p.eoplo. Having per- 
sonally explored all portions of the country to Rio del Norte, and thence 
to the Pacific, we consider his narrative the niost exact, as well as inter- 
esting account of that country, that has yet been published. He has 
reversed many previous impressions in regard to its sterility and destitu- 
tion of rains. Copious rains arc noted in his journal, ns events of fre- 
quent occurrence. In Tt^xas and in Sonora he speaks with enthusiasm 
of the verdure and fertility of the country, in his diurnal movements. 
Ho is seldom mi of sight of mountain-j>eaks, white with perpetual snow. 
His sketches of the Mexican people, of their sui)crstitious devotion to 
the ceremonials of their church, of their amusements, and bull baiting 
are fresh and graphic, presenting tliese singular semi-barbarians in a new 
light. He describes the tribes of the Umods, Eiotaro, and Nabahocs, 
with a considerable degree of detail, as he traversed their whole extent of 
country, and met them, both in battle and in friendship. He describes 
them as of uncommon stature, and the finest forms; and most of them, 
both males and females, entirely naked. Their arms were bows and 
arrows, the arrows of reed, headed with Hint, and the hows rendered 
elastic by adding buifiilo bones to the tough wood. These are the savages 
that occupy the country along the course of Red River of California. 

In travelling from the estuary of that uninhabited river to the Catholic 
missions of California, he passed over an immense sand plain totally 
destitute of all herbage but the prickly pear. Here he and his party were 
near perishing of thirst. At length they reached a lake; but its waters 
were salter than those of the sea. White bears, white wolves, antelopes, 
and mountain sheep were the animals tliey most frequently met. White 
bears, in numbers and of a ferocity never before adequately described, 
render trapping and hunting in these regions a perilous employment, 
even were there no savages to encounter. 

Hisdeysiiption of the country along the Gulf of California, occupied’ 
by the CSHfelic Missions, is of great interest and freshness. It corres- 
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jx>ncls, in most particulars, witii the account of the country given by 
Langsdorf in his voyages and travels. Mr. Pattie visited each one of the 
Missionary stations, having been libenited from a long and painlul im- 
prfspnment in San Diego, on tlie express condition tliat he should vaccin 
ate, all the* inhabitants of the several missions. 

44e^cril>es the country as one of the most charming and delightful 
oF wlftcIi the imagination can form an idea. 'I'he missions are situated 
along a wide belt of [)lain of the richest soil, literally covered witli sheep, 
cattle, horses, and <lomestic animals. The missions are surrounded with 
beautiful vineyards, yioldiiig pleasant and generous wine, and all the 
fruits of the temperate, ?Uid most of those of die tropical climates. 

He travelled along this extensive plain from mission to mission, directly 
oil the verge of the sea shore, viewing, on one hand, the expanse of the 
Pacific, and the whales, sea lions, and other monstrous water dwellers 
})crforming their unwieldy gambols; and on the other hand, mountains 
while with snow, from which innumerable cool streams descended to 
irrigate the fields. The names of the missions arc San Diego, San Luis, 
tlic largest and hurulsorncst of the whole, St. John the Baptist, St. Gabriel, 
St. Ferdinand, St. Biiencventura, St. Barbara, Santa Cruz, St. Enos, St. 
Luis Ohispes, St. Michael, St. John Capistrano, La Solada, San Carlos, 
St. Anthony, and San Francisco. In these places he vaccinated 22,000 
persons, the greater portion of them converted Indians, the condition of 
whom be represents to be very similar to that of our slaves. They are 
carefully watched, to prevent their escape to tlieir native forests. When 
f Jic husbands and fathers of the females are absent, the holy fathers lock 
ihoni up at night, and preserve the key. These missions number their 
cattle, sheep, horses and mules by tens of thousands. Thott^h in a trop- 
ical cliniale, tlic tempera lure was Uniformly cool and delightful. 

I’be fathers liavc procured for themselves, by the aid of these thousands 
of converted Indians, tlie moat delightful alxxles in the world. Their 
apartments were sumptuously furnished. Their tables were spread witli 
plate, and an ample supply of the most delicious wines; and they have 
hud the good fortune to have secured for themselves a paradise in these 
solitary regions, as a prelibation of the rewards reserved for them here- 
after, for their labors in converting the heathens. This country is contig- 
uous, and these people will be the nearest whites to our settlements in the 
Oregon Territory. 

Mr. Austin, formerly a citizen of the United States, has settled, under 
the auspices of the Mexican government, a corikiderable colony, composed 
almost entirely of emigrants from the United States, on tlie Brassosand 
Colorado, rivers of Texas. The town of San Felipe de Austin has a 
comimcl street of some length, publishes a gazette, lias a number of 
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^ttoTAies and physicians, and a respectable scliool. Small vessels come 
up to this town, which is 40 or 50 miles above the mouth of the riyer. 

The eastern border of Texas about the lyish Bayou is chiefly settled 
with Americans. St- Antonio and Nachodoclies are the only consij^ra^, 
ble villages of Oie interior. Nachodoches is 60 miles west of the Sahkie, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. St. Antonio is 1,300 milesv^z^er 
south-west) on the head waters of the river St, Antonio, in 29®'^0’ N/ 
latitude, and contains between 3 and 3,000^ inhabitants. Trinity is a 
considerable stream of Texas, running parallel with the Sabine, and 150 
miles west of it. Tlie next important river is tlie Brassos, which has a 
course of between 4 and 500 miles. The Colorado is a river stiU’further 
west, of about the same length and course. Two hundred miles further 
west is tlie Rio del Norte, which has a course, including its windings, of 
1,600 miles. 


END OF VODUME 1. 
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It will be sufficiently obvious, that the preceding physical geography 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, modified to meet the recent changes 
Occasioned by its rapidly increasing population, originally made the diief 
part of an entire work, intended simply for readers, who wislied to 
acquaint themselves with tliat vast country, constituting the greater por- 
tion of the surface of the United States; and at no distant period to con- 
tain the greater part of our entire population. It was objected to the 
original work, that it was too sectional. In attempting to obviate that 
objection, a brief view is here presented of the United States, of each one 
of the Atlantic Stales, and of tlie whole continent of America from the 
latest and most approved authorities. Our object has been to find a way, 
if we could, between the unsatisfactory dryness of a mere abridgement, 
and the prolixity of uninteresting detail; in a word to present all the 
important and interesting information, touching our country and conti-* 
nent, that could be compressed into the limits of our pages. 


Untered Mcording to Act of Congreos in the year eighteen hundred and thirty one by 
l^Monnr Fucnt in the Clerk'a office of the Diatrkt Court of Ohio. 


CINCINNATI. 
Preis of L. R. Lincoln. 
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UNITED STATES. 


The United States are bounded N. by British America; E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; S. by the Mexican Republic; W. by the Pacific Ocean. 
Tlie length of the line of the sea coast, from Passamaquoddy to the 
Sabine, is about 2800 miles. The northern line from Nova Scotia to 
the Pacific is more than 3000. The present number of states is 24; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode IHand, Con- 
necticut, New York, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana. 

« 

There are three organized territories, that send delegates to Congress; 
that is, Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. These will shortly become 
states, increasing the number to 27. Beside these, there is the North 
Western Territory, between Michigan, and the Mississippi ; at present in- 
cluded in the limits of Michigan; but very remote from it, considerably 
settled, and soon to become an organized territory; the preliminary 
steps for that purpose having already been ta]^en by congress. West of 
the Mississippi, and Northwest of the state of Missouri is the Missouii 
Territory, as yet unorganized, having few civilized inhabitants, except 
hunters and trappers; extending from the Mississippi and Missouri, 
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WBSt and northwest, to the Rocky Mountains, South of White River, and 
west of tlie Territory of Arkansas, spreads another immense territory of 
prairies, bounded south by the Mexican Republic, west by the Rocky 
Mountains, north by the Territory of Missouri, and cast by the Territory 
of Arkansas, l^he Territory of Oregon, as yet unorganized, but contain- 
ing a considerable number of actual American settlers, i nclude s Jbe 
country belonging to tlie United States, between the territorial 
the Mexican Republic, in California, on the south, the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, the country claimed by Great Britain on tlie Northwest Coast 
on the north, and the Rocky Mountains on the east. Beside these, there 
is the District of Columbia, containing the seat of the general govern- 
ment, and under the jurisdiction and legislation of that government. 

This vast country spreads from 49° to 24° 20' N. L; and from 10° E. 
L. to 48° 25' W. L. from Washington; comprising an area of moro than 
2,000,000 square miles. No government exercises territorial jurisdiction 
over so much extent of compact surface, except that of Russia. 

The United States are divided cither by physical landmarks, or by dis- 
tinct climates and productions, into northern, middle and southern, and 
eastern and western states. The nordiem states include New England, 
or all the states cast of Hudson River. The middle slates include all the 
states between Hudson River on the east, and Potomac on the south and 
west; including, west of the Alleghany Mountains, Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri. The southern slattis include the country 
south and west of these limits. 

Momtains. The United States are physically di vided‘by two great, 
and two lesser chains, of mountains. The two great chains are the Alhv 
ghanies and the Krjcky Mountains. The lesser chains are the Green and 
the Ozark * Mountains. The Green Mountains stretch from Canada 
through Vermont, and Connecticut to I<ong Island Sotuid. The Allegha- 
nies commence in two continuous and parallel ridges in New York; be- 
come three parallel ridges in Pennsylvania; and preserving this conform- 
ation, stretch through Virginia and the southern states to the Gulf of 
Mexico, llie Ozark Mountains commence near the Warm Springs, in 
the Territory of Arkansas, and stretch northwardly along the sources 
of White River and St. Francis; and pass through the state of Missouri in 
the mine country. The Rocky Mountains preserve a general distance of 
about 1,200 miles in a right line west of tlie Alleghanies. They rise in 
the Mexican Republic, and stretch northwardly on the western boundary 
of the Mississippi Valley ; ^nd running parallel with the Mississippi on the 
east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west they terminate in tlie arctic re- 
gions of British America. Groups of isolated and detached mountains 
spring up near these grand ranges, which to common observation, seem 
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indepeniient; but which are easily traced, by the eye of tlie geologist, as 
connected branches of these ranges. The Rocky Mountains are by far 
the longest, loftiest and broadest Ixdt of llicse chains, showing nuinerous 
peaks of a much higher elevation, than has generally been assigned to 
tliein, many of them being al)Ove the region of perpetual congelation. 
3Psom oni i.|K)in t in this range, and at no great distance from each other, 
ip[re^^«head sources of the sovithwestern branches of the Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, the great lake and river Bueneventura, the Yellow Stone, Platte, 
Ai^ansas, Red River of the Mississippi, Rio del Norte, and Colorado, or 
Rm River of California, recently exjdored from its head springs to its 
junction with the Pacific in the gulf of CaliCimia by James O. Pattie. 

Lakes, Sc‘e Michigan Territory and Canada. 

Risers. For those that belong lo the Mississippi Valley, see Western 
Stales. The chief rivers of the Atlantic States, us wo pass from north 
lo south, are Konneboc, CJonnoclicut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquohannah, 
Potomac, Roanoke, Pcdoc, Santee, Savannah and ChattaJiouchy. Of 
these, the Susiinehaanah is tlic largest. 

Geology and pJiyskal aspect. The northern division of the Atlantic 
lielt of tlio United States is primitive in formation, and abounds in rock 
of granitic character. Towards the Alleghany Ridges is a belt on either 
side of thorn of transition character. We have seen, that the western 
valley is of secondary formation. The Atlantic country is a long belt of 
a gentle and equable slope from die foot of the Alleghany Ridges to the 
sea. It is subdivided into a long and narrow line of soil of sandy char- 
acter, apparently won from the se-i,- or ulhivial, and of a more fertile 
character, the formation of rivers. This bolt extends from the sea shore 
to tlio upper limits of the tid<i waters. It is, for the most ipart, an ex- 
tended plain. The next (iivisiun sTiotchcs from the sandy belt to the 
foot of the Alleghany Ridges. It is of a loamy and more fertile soil, 
pleasantly variegated by hill and dale, and comprises the more wealtliy 
and productive agricullmai division of the Atlantic country. 

Climate. To i)ursuc the details of this article would alone require 
a volume The United Stales embrace every variety of temj>erature, 
from the cold sea air of Passamaquoddy to the dry, clastic and severe tem- 
[)crature of the White and Green Mountains; softening through all the 
degrees of Fahrenlieit’s scale to the climate congenial to the olive, sugar 
cane, and sweet orange. I'he variableness of the climate has generally been 
overcharged'. The range of the mercury in tlvj thermometer is indeed great 
and sudden; sometimes amounting to 25 and JM) degrees in a day. This 
rapid mutabilit y of temperature, probably, produces a Ijeneficiai correspon- 
ding flexibility of constitution. The American people, from some cause, 
aremore excitable, and rapid in muscular movement, than the European 
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Stock, from which they are derived. Many of our wealthier invalids 
cross the Atlantic, for the l)onefit of climate; generally, it is believ- 
ed to a disadvantage. There can be no doubt, that every species of mal- 
ady, and physical infirmity, upon which climafo operates, may find indlio 
wide and strong diversities of climate, furnished by some portion of our* 
vast country, all the alleviation, which can bo roasoncilly hoped from thic 
source. The best, as well as the most favorable judges of Americas^ clf- 
mate, are those, who have longest ox|)erimenled the widest range of 
foreign climates. Our country and climate, in configuration, character ^ 
and productions, correspond more nearly to that of Chino, than any otl)ier; 
and are probably, as favorable to population, comforlable occnpatioit in 
the open air, and longevity, as those of countries much more \’aunted in 
these respects. 

Soil. The Atlantic country has every variety of soil, from the poorest 
to the best. The sandy belt, from the river estuaries to llu* head of tide 
waters, is principally a thin and meagre, though a warm soil; and is ca- 
pable of great fertility from artificial cultivation. The bell between this 
and the mountains is variegated, though g(3nerally fertile and loamy. 
We trace this belt through the western part of New York, the middle 
region of Pennsylvania and Maryland; a more jdeasrinl, fertile, and pro- 
ductive country, than which could scarcely be desired. 'Phis belt is warm- 
ed, and enriched by dissolved lime stone intermixed with the soil. The 
estuary belt of New England, is narrow; and, almost immediately from 
the sea, it swells into hills indented with innumerable vallies, furiiisliing 
charming landscapes, and a productive, though generally hard and rugged 
soil. 

Producti'^m. An infinite variety of plants, shrul^s and trees are indi- 
genous to this wide country. In New England, and as far soutli, as Vir- 
ginia, the most common fruits are apples and pears. Contrary to the . 
general impression at the south, cultivated grapes and the silk mulberry 
succeed perfectly well, as far north as Boston. The peccan and catalpa 
will undoubtedly, naturalize there. Peaches do not succeed well north 
of New Hampshire. The common garden fruits are abundantly raised in 
this whole extent. Maize and rye are the chief grains cultivated north 
and east of the Hudson; maize and wheat in the middle states; tobacco 
and cotton in the southern states of the Mississippi Valley. The sweet 
potatoe, with care in the cultivation, is raised in abimdance and of excel- 
lent quality in New Jersey. 

Articles Export. In*' Maine, lumber, vessels, buttery cheese, beef 
and pork. New Hampshire is chiefly a grazing state. Having but a 
very nanow lino of sea coast, her facilities for the lumber trade are com- 
paratively small. Vermont is famed for the finest beef, and the richest 
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grazing in tlie *Uriited States. Since its connection witli New York by 
the Champlain canal, Vermont has come in for a share in tlie lumber 
bu£nes6. Massachusetts furnishes the general products of New England, 
logeth^ with a great amount of salted and pickled fish, the product of 
*her extensive fisheries. She has, also, a natural aptitude for various 
> 0 j*ts of i^anufuctures, being the greatest manufacturing stale in iho 
^hibn. The midtiJe stales add to llie productions of New England wheat 

f our. From the southern Atlantic States the chief export? are to- 

and cotton : and from the Southern States of the Mississippi Valley 
and cotton. Since the home trade of the United States has be- 
one of the most important elements of our prosperity, our foreign 
trade has not advanced in a ratio so great, us in past jieriods. The ex- 
porting states rank in the following order j New York, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carol uia; and the whole amount generally 
ranges from (50 to 70 millions of dollars. In 1829 it was 72,558,671 
dollars. 

Chief Towm will be noted under tlic head of their states. 77ieyrank 
in the followijig order; New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Charleston, Cincinnati. 

Canals arc bisecting the country in every direction. So strong has 
the impulse of lljo public mind recently become, in the direction of mak- 
ing canals and rail roads, tJiat timid legislators have shrunk from these 
enterprises; us fearful, that the spirit was running beyond the limits of 
sound calculation. But the community is daily becoming enlightened 
upon the subject, by the sure and unerring teaching of experience. If 
some great calamity do not arrest the onward progress of our country, fifty 
years will not elapse, l>efore wagons drawn by animal powe^ wiU genei> 
dly have given place to canal boats, or rail-road cars impelled by steam; 
and the whole country will he chequered by canals and rail-roads, as it 
now is by the bad and deep common roads of the country. Details in re- 
gard to the names, number and extent of the canals, will be presented 
hereafter in a tabular view. There are not far from 1500 miles of cai^tl 
now in actual use, and 500 miles more ai’e laid otii, as in actual progress 
towards completion. Of lliese the longest and most important, in com- 
plete operation, is the New York and Erie canal, 300 miles in lengtli. 
The canal connecting Philadelphia with Pittsburgh, in a continuous chain 
of a number of differont canals, will comprise when completed, an extent 
of between 3 and 400 miles, being by far the longest in lire United States. 
TheOhk) and Erie Canal is a slu|)eudous#work 300 miles in , extent, 
uniting the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio. The Chesapeake 
^nd Ohio canal, now in progress, is intended to unite the waters of 
Potomac at Washington city with the Ohio river, and Pennsyvania canal 
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at PittsburgJi. Of thirty canals in operation, or progress, theae are the 
roost important. 

Rail Roads iliougii less experimented, are becoming common objects 
of contemplation. One for a short distance in Quincy in Massachusetts 
conveys granite from the quarry to tide waters. One from tlic summit 
Mauch Chunk coal hill, connecting it witJi a branch of t he Pe nnsylvaaia 
canal, is in successful operation. A rail road is constructing at Chluflesr 
ton, South Carolina. One is completed connecting Albany witli Sche- 
nectady in New York. A rail road connects New Orleans, with kko 
Ponehartrain. One of gigantic features is in progress, and two consnid- 
erable sections of it finished, to pass from the Chesapeake to the Ohio. 
Loco-motive rail cars have l>een driven upon this with a speed and facil- 
ity to justify all tlie reasonable expectations, that have boon raised by 
accounts of their success in England. Others are commencing in points 
too numerous to mention. A project still more Herculean, Ilian any 
yet commenced, has excited much attention in New York. It proposes 
to make a rail way from tliat city over the Alleghany mountains, tinough 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, to the Mississippi. Rail roads, 
thougli growing into public favor, from their rapidity of transport, and the 
great eficct of the power applicKl upon them, together witli the advantage 
that they arc not liable like canals, to be impeded by frost, arc still in 
comparison with canals, matters of question, in regard to their compara- 
tive cheapness and utility. 

These projects would have seemed visionary and chimerical, had not 
many works, which were viewed, but a few years since, equally so, been 
carried into execution, witli results outstripping the most sanguine calcu- 
lations. It^jias been discovered, as a new demonstration in political 
economy, that such works, if wisely executed, enrich instead of impover- 
ishing a country. Nothing but physical inqiossibilities, are beyond the 
sober hopes of a great and growing people, whose national wealth is accu- 
mulating, and whoso physical resour<-es, urc constantly developing by new 
discoveries of the materials necessary to bring tliose resources into play. 
The number of miles of canal and rail road, which will be in use, when 
the public works of this sort, now under contract, shall be completed, 
will exceed 4200 miles. 

Population advances with a steady step with these improvements; or 
rather they are tlie scale by which its advance may be measured. Fresh, 
cheap and abundant lands together witli the protection and encourage- 
ment of free institutions am the natural elements of a rapid increase of 
population. Instead of any other attempt at illustrating our increase, wo 
present the following view of it, as presented by the census of different 
yews. In 1790, it was 3,989,827. In 1800, 5,305,925. In 1810, 
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7,S89,31^, In 1820, 9,638,131. In 1830, 12,866,487. Ofthiapopu 
'lation, the greatest amount on a given space is found in New England, 
particularly in Massachusetts and Connecticut; if we except a parallelo- 
gram of equally dense, or greater population, extending westwardly from 
the'Delawaie to the Susquehannah, 70 miles in length, and 60 miles in 
breadth. Massachusetts has 72 persons upon each square mile of its sor- 
fi|ce. Some of the western states have not more than one person, on an 
awage, in the same extent. 

hf^ooU, The noble and truly republican system of free schools exi^ 
in itew England, and in Ohio. It is extending its influence in all the 
normern and middle Slates. New York has devised another plan of gen- 
eral education, of great efficiency and sustained with a munificence, in 
which this great stale stands alone. Schools supported by private con- 
tribution, seminaries, academies, high schools for both sexes, lyceums, 
medical, law and theological schools are springing up with each new 
session of tlie legislatures. Assuming the number of children taught in 
the different schools in New York, as a basis, we may calculate tlie number 
of actual pupils in tlie United States at one million. Another million 
are as yet untaught. There are 50 incorporated colleges in the United 
States ; and in New England and Now York 229 incorporated acade- 
mies. Supposing this division of the union to contain half of those in 
the United States, there will be a total of 458, The standard of the 
requisite character and qualifications of instructers has been elevated 
by the great and laudable exertions of ossocuations of teachers. The 
school books are of a higher and more instructive stamp* In no depart- 
ment of the improvements of the age has more been done, than in the 
cause of general education; and in none does more yet remain to be 
done. Our institutions can never be based on the right foundation, until 
the whole community receive a substantial and virtuous education. 

Religion is left to the voluntary choice of the people, no sect being 
favored by the laws beyond another, it being an essential principle in the 
national and state governments, tliat legislation may of right interfere tn 
the concerns of public worship only so far, as to protect every individual 
in the unmolested exercise of that of his choice. Hence all the sects of 
Christianity are abundantly represented in our country. The methodisti 
are, probably, the most numerous denomination. The ^presbyterisns, 
congregationalists, baptists, episcojjalians, and Roman Catholics, proha^ 
Ely, rank, in point of numbers, in the order, in which tbey are here men- 
tioned. The Cumberland presbyterians aiifl Christians are growing 
denominations. There are nearly 10,000 fixed congregatiom of the 
N&ront denominations. The income of the diflferent religious, diaritalfle^ 
missionary, bible, tract, education and Sunday schood societies is about 
Von. II. 2 
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500|OOQ dollars annually. There are 25 theological seminaries, lin whicb 
yotxng gentlemen of the diderent denominations are trained for their 
respective ministries, from which between 2 and 300 are annually 
graduated. 

Military Force, Beside an organized militia of about a million, the 
General Government keeps up a sinall standing army, distributed in sta- 
tions along the sea board, and the extensive frontier. The remotest pos^: 
are at St. Peters on the Upper Mississippi, at the Council Blufis on t*te 
Missouri, at Kiamesia, or Kimichie, on Red River, and at Cantonment 
Jessup not far from the Sabine, The naval force consists of 7 ship^l of 
the line, 10 frigates, 15 sloops of war, and 7 armed schooners, and is as 
powerful and efficient a force, measured by the number of guns, as can 
be shown by any country. In 1829 the whole tonnage of the United 
States shipping was 1,741,391. The same year there was freighted from 
the United Stales 133,000 tons of foreign shipping. One-fourth of tlie 
shipping is owned in Massachusetts; and the next largest amounts in 
New York. Maryland and Pennsylvania rank next in order, as ship- 
owning states. 

Reoenuc — ^Ilas been chiefly derived hitherto from customs, or duties 
paid by merchants on goods imported, and from the sales of public lands. 
It is in common years, not far from $25,000,000. This amount, in the 
ordinary and peaceable progress of the government, exceeds the expendi- 
tures, and the interest of tlie national debt, leaving a considerable unap- 
propriated balance in the national lieasury. The national debt, in the 
present course of things, will be extinguished in a few years. It has 
already become, in anticipation, a question of congressional discussion, 
in what manner the surplus remainder shall be appropriated, after the 
national debt shall have been liquidated. 

Federal Constitvtion* This instrument contains the compact of our 
national confederation. It guarantees religious and political freedom ; 
and is probably the most simple and well digested charter of political 
liberty, tliat was ever penned. This instrument is too well known to 
require us to give any thing more than some of its prominent features. 
Tbe legislative power is vested in Congress, composed of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The judicial power is in the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts, presided over by judges appointed during good behavior. 
The executive authority is in the President. Each state furnishes two 
Senators; and Representatives in number and ratio as follows: tliey are 
effiosen by the people bieifhially, each state being entitled to a number 
proportionate to its population, in a ratio in the states, which do not admit 
slavery of 1 to every 40,090 souls; and in the states where there are 
slaves of 1 for every 40,000 of the free population, and one for every 
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66,666 of the slaves. The relative proportions of the representation are 
settled every tenth year, immediately after taking the census. 

It is, an unfortunate fact, that the purest dTorts of abstract reason and 
wisdom cannot be divested of the taint of tJie passions. This instru- 
ment, devised by as enlightened men and as pure patriots as have lived, 
is still a human production, and could not exercise a prophetic ken, to 
settle questions growing out of relations which no foresight could have 
ibreseen. It has become as the apple of discord, a question, how far it 
gMts powers by cons! ruction? where its power terminates, and that of 
till state constitutions commence? And what umpire shall determine 
wl^t are infractions of its authority? And how the penalties of those 
infractions shall be inflicted ? No community has existed that could fairly 
trace a greater amount of political prosperity and happiness to a charter 
of government, than the United States to the operation of the federal 
constitution. Every patriot will cany it by acclamations, to which all but 
Catalines, and those who delight in political storms for the plunder of the 
WTCcks, will respond — osto iierjiclual 

Aborigines. From the apparent incompatibility of the Indian char- 
acter with the modes and requirements of civilized life, this ill-fated race 
is every where wasting away, when brought in contact with people of 
municipal and industrious habits. The whole number existing at present 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, more probably 
falls short of 300,000, tJian exceeds that number. Of this number half 
reside cast and half west of the Eocky Mountains. The most humane 
exertions have constantly been in operation, on the part of the General 
Government, to preserve the race from extinction, by severe provisions to 
prevent their obtaining ardent spirits, and by unwearied efforts to train 
^em to the the arts and agriculture, and to impart to them the blesBinga 
of education and Christianity. 

Under the system adopted by the government, 140 agents and sub- 
agents, interpreters and mechanics are employed among tlie different 
Indian tribes, to carry these purposes into effect; and tlie President; if 
autliorized to cause the stores of the licensed traders to be searched, and 
if ardent spirits are found among the articles for sale, the whole goods 
are forfeited to the government. 

The whole number of Indian schools established among th«m, partly 
by charitable associations of the different religious denomination^, and 
partly by |Jecuniary aid from the government, is 44. The government 
bestows upon the maintenance of these schools, about ^10,000 annually. 
The whole number of Indian children receiving instruction, amounts to 
1,500. 
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PiAlie Lands. The greatest portion of the unoccupied lands of the 
United States constitute the national domain, and is the property of the 
United States. The property of these lands has been acquired by the 
United States by cession of the individual States, by aclinowiedged'ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, by purchase or cession from foreign states, ancJ by 
the extinction of the Indian title to them. The officers of the Land 
Office are a Register, and Receiver of public monies. 

The lands are surveyed before they are offered for sale, and are divi^d 
into townships six miles square, which are subdivided into 36 sections, 
each a mile square, and containing 640 acres. These are again sia^di- 
Tided into half, quarter, and half-quarter sections, the smallest tractsUold 
by the government. The credit system is abolished, and the terras of 
sale are cash previous to the entry, or government deed. The lands aro 
first exposed to sale at auction, by proclamation of tlje President. TJie 
highest bidder at this sale failing to pay, the tract is offered again, and the 
failing bidder is declared incapable of purchasing at the sales. The 
minimum price of land is one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. Lands 
forfeited for non-payment must be offered first at public sale. Choice 
tracts and favorite positions command good prices at the public sales. 
But the greater portion of the lands remain unsold, after the public sales, 
and are entered at private sale. Those lands for which $1 25 are not 
offered, remain unsold, and the property of the United States. Salt 
aprings and lead mines are reserved from this sale,* but may be leased by 
the President. One section of 640 acres is reserved in every township 
for literary purposes. In cases of different applications, at private sale, 
for the same tract, the highest bidder is to have the preference. By this 
admirable i^stem all the townships and subdivisions are in regular mathe- 
matical forms, precluding the fruitful source of litigation, arising From the 
uncertainty of butts and bounds, in forms with curve, meandering, or 
zigzag lines. Those forms so universal in the farms of the old set- 
tlements, are not only difficult matters of adjustment between contiguous 
owners, and exceedingly inconvenient for fencing, but are unsightly and 
offensive to the eye. It is inconceivable that the beautiful square forms 
of the present land system should not have been suggested to the first 
settlers of the United States. 

The land sales unite three essential objects, the right of selection by the 
highest bidder at the public sales, extreme cheapness at the private sales, 
and a title of a clearness and unquestionable surety commensurate with 
the stability of the govenlinent. The convenience and excellence of this 
vystem constitute an essential element in the rapid population of the new 
states. 
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PuiUi^eht' In 1830 the unfunded debt amounted to $40,729,000; 
and the whole national debt to $48,566,406; and at the ratio of redeixip> 
tiod, in .seven preceding years, will aU>e paid in 1984. 

App^prUaions, The whole amount of appropriations, in the year 
1880; for the current expenses of the year, was $13,528,845. This, of 
course, does not include the appropriations of former years for the pay- 
ment of the public debt, and various instalments due from the goveru- 
i^nt, amounting to $12,315,245 — making the total estimated expendi- 
. Iif^sof the year $25,844,090. 

Manv/actures. Under this head we only mention in this place the two 
recjnt establishments of the cut ton and woollen manufactures. There 
are 400 cotton factories in New England, and 280 in the remaining por- 
tion of the United States; 680 in all. Of these 135 are in Massachu- 
setts; 110 in Rhode Island; 80 in Connecticut; and 50 in New Hamp- 
shire. It is calculated, that 32,000,000 lbs. of wool were manufactured 
in the United States in 1829, giving full or partial employment to 100,000 
persons. 

Genial Remarks, The Canal and Rail Road system has already 
presented the resources of our great country in an entirely new aspect. 
The rich and the poor of the northern cities, instead of banishing the 
inclemency of winter by fuel from the forests of Maine, rafted down the 
rivers, and shipped over a stormy sea, are warmed by coal dug from moun 
tains in tlie interior of Pennsylvania, which, a few years since, could not 
have been transported to New York or Boston for four times its value. 
It is now, in those places, a cheaper fuel than wood. The cities are 
building up with stone and marble from remote points of the interior, 
where, according to the former modes of transport, they wopld have re- 
mained forever unmoved. The wood cutter of the shores of Lake Erie 
finds in its forests cabinet woods for the city of London. The northern 
shores of Ohio send their cherry, black walnut, and maple timber to the 
interior of Massachusetts. The rugged mountains of the Alleghanies, 
along the path of the Pennsylvania Canal, will send their vast piles •of 
liature-hewn cubic blocks of beautiful white sand stone to build up the 
streets of Philadelphia. 

Every is disclosing discoveries of minerals, the precious metals, 
the important and useful fossils, pit coal, beauriful marbles, quarries 
of building stone, clays and earths for porcelain, and an exhaustless 
*abundanceof ores of iron and lead, and salt springs, evincing that a 
country, originally pronounced destitute in these respects, compared with 
the mother country, is singularly rich and fortunate, possessing, in great 
^abundance those materials, hidden in the earth, which are essential ale- 
li^nts in developing national wealth and power. 
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A wide belt, commencing on the southern slopes of the mountainous 
country in Virginia, and running thence through North Carolina, South. 
Carolina, and Georgia into the highlands of Alabama, inhabited by' the 
Creeks and Chcrokees, 1ms been discovered within a few years to be rioh in 
ores of gold. It is found, too, in lumps of native gold. Some of tlie largbsl 
masses of native gold tiiat have ever been discovered, have been found^ 
here. This extensive belt is covered with thousands of miners and ad~ 
venturers. Great amounts of gold are already furnished to the natio/al 
mint, and this region may hereafter vie in productiveness with the minm of 
Mexico and Peru. Whether these mines will be a national resourccpnd 
advantage, is an experiment that remains to be tested. In Missouri, 
Illinois, and the new Territory of Huron are as rich lead mines as the 
world can offer. TIic northern parts of the latter territory abound, 
also, in copper. The great proportion of the American people are 
farmers, comparing with the total of those engaged in all other pursuits, 
as five to one. Tlie number of merchants at present engaged in com- 
merce is about 80,000. Of these, in proportion to the whole population, 
Michigan Territory furnishes the largest proportion, from the number of 
persons engaged in the fur trade, the trade on the lakes, and as trapping 
woodsmen. Massachusetts has the greatest proportion of any one of the 
states, and Louisiana the next largest relative proportion. The number 
of manufacturers amounts to nearly 500,000. The number of farmers 
exceed 2,000,000. 

The means of information possessed by the people of the United States 
may be inferred from the fact, that more than 1,500 periodicals, chiefly 
newspapers, are circulated in every town and village, from Maine to the 
Sabine, being a greater number of periodicals than circulates in any other 
country. Of the character of these periodicals it is unnecessary to 
speak. In a perfectly free country, it is a misfortune inseparable from 
freedom, that ignorance and deception, and the passions will speak along 
with truth. But where truth is left perfectly free to combat error, the 
balance must always incline to tlie aid of the difliision of useful informa- 
tion and truth. From this immense number of papers and periedicals? 
it follows, that every lK>dy is, or assumes to be a politician and legislator. 
The dispatch of tlie mails over more than 100,000 miles of post roads is 
rapid; and the best proof of the security of mail conveyance is, that the 
conveyance of money is safe. The official catalogue of the post oflSces 
is a considerable volume, showing some thousands of post oMces* The 
^ people of the United States ought to be a nation of orators. From the 
session of congress to that of each state legislature, every constituent 
assembly, every one of tlie almost innumerable meetings of the peopli^ 
furnishes a call for public speaking. More voice and breath are expended 
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m ^18 way by the people of the Union, in proportion to thek numbefs^ 
in any other country* Tediousness, prolixity, and an unsparing 
superiuity of words are evils generated by this order of things. But 
it gives birth to multitudes of windy, inane and impudent demar 
go^es, it forms at the same time an uncommon proportion of die com* 
munity to fluent and graceful public speaking. 

A The tendency of the age in general, and of our country in particular, 
islp achieve great works by corporate associations. Men have learned 
' that their individual power is increased by making a part of corporate 
po^sr. It is an age of associations for literary and charitable purposes. 
The' vocabulary of terms has been exhausted to find names for the nu- 
merous societies that have sprung up within the few past years. Among 
them every pliilaiithropist will notice witli pleasure those that have been 
formed for the suppression of intemperance, fortlie advancement of edu- 
cation, and for the melioration of tlie condition of the poor. A more 
striking illustration of the tendency of such societies, and which is worth 
a volume of declamation on the subject, cannot be given, tlian is furnish- 
ed by the fact, that in the single city of Boston, within 30 years past, there 
have been collected, chiefly by these associations, for charitable purposes, 
$ 1 , 809 , 045 . 

Jn regard to tlie general appearance of the United States, New Eng- 
land is dotted in every direction with neat and populous villages. All 
the great manufacturing establishments collect villages round them; as 
effecis of course. Lowell, Waltham, and Pawtucket may serve as strik- 
ing examples. Every hill side opens to view these noble erections, and 
gladdens the eye with the spires of churches. New York, in its whole 
extent, especially tlie western part, offers a sample of this order of things 
particularly to those, who can remember, when the country on the line of 
tlie canal, and the beautiful country of the small lakes was all a continu- 
ous and unbroken forest. Rochester rises, a proud index of the aston- 
isliing changes wrought in this country in a few years. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio have not fallen behind, in this march of im- 
provement* Many neat, new, and cheerful looking villages are won from 
the forest every two or three years. The prodigious extent of travel, for 
business or pleasure, establishing an intercourse of kindness between the 
remote points of the union, have more than kept pace with the improve- 
ment of roads, canals, steam boats, hotels, carriages, and every thing 
connected with transport and travel. This onler of tilings is visibly less 
perceptible in the slave states, than the free states; and least of all in the 
Atlantic states south of the Potomac. In proceeding in tliis direction, it 

distincly seen, that' the influence of slavery is adverse to great national 
^works, to neat and flourishing villages, and compactness of an industrious 
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asd intelligent population. Villages and church i^irei become rare 
objects. Isolated mansions arise at groat distances ihrom ojach other, mti 
rounded by the singular contrast of negro hovels* These mansions, it is 
true, are generally the abodes of the most sensitive honor, inteSigeii^< 
and hospitality. But the contrast of the hovels and the mansion can 
never cease to be a painful spectacle to the eye. 

The Colonization society is calling the public attention to the 
and ultimate removal of this evil, acknowledged by every one 
portentous aspect. It could be wished, that writers and declairoers ulon 
the subject of the evils of slavery had been in all cases sensible and s^r 
men of temperate minds and a kind spirit; and in fact, that they had 
been always honest men. Angry and unsparing declamation and appeals 
to the vindictive feelings of the unthinking in the free states are not the 
true remedies for an order of things, which commenced in the germ of 
our country’s growth, and has grown up with it, as a chronic malady, to be 
cured by slow and gentle remedies; and only to be successfully treated 
by humane and temperate minded men, who see things as they are. The 
grand remedy, as it seems to us, is to be expected in the increasing light 
and humanity of the age. At some distant period, the entire extinction 
of slavery will arrive, as a certain result of tlic tendency of the age 
towards purer reason and more enlightened views of liberty. 

The voice of the Peace society is beginning to be heard in the land* 
It is making great and laudable, and we will hope ultimately succ.essful 
exertions to inculcate Peace on earth and good mil to men. 

On the whole, it is believed, that no country contains so great a pro- 
portion of educated, well housed, fed and clothed population, living in 
so much freedom and content, as the people of the United States. 


gradual 
to be^f 
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MAINE. 

Tme states east of Hudson’s river and New York are called New Eng- 
land, and comprise Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maasachusetti, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. We commence with Maine, constitute 
ing the north east extremity of the United States. It lies between 48^^ 5' 
and 48<^ 3' N. L. and 6° and 10<^ 8' E. L. from Washington. It em- 
braces an area of 3S,000 square miles. It is bounded N . and E. by lower 
Canada and New Brunswick j S. by the Atlantic ,* W* by New Hampshire. 

The soil is generally level and clayey along the seashore, and moderately 
fertile. In the interior, and on the banks of the rivers it is fine. The 
face of the country gradually becomes elevated, as We ascend from the 
coast. Towards the Canada frontier, it becomes rugged and mountain- 
ous. Agamenticus, an isolated mountain of considerable height, and 
a noted land mark for mariners, rises in York. 

Climate is severe, with five months of decided winter; but it is com- 
paratively uniform, and veiy salubrious. 

Productions are wheat, Indian com, rye, barley, grass, pulsei, potatoes 
of the best kind, fine pasturage, and the products of pasturage, immense 
amounts of timber, masts and spars, staves, boards and plank, wood and 
lumber. Most of the sea ports of Massachusetts east of Cape Cod axe 
furnished with their chief fuel from this state, and its lumber is exported 
to all foreign parts, that admit our lumber. The climate, though severe, 
is so unifi>nn, that the prpductions are of a class, that could not be ex- 
jiected from its temperature. Apple trees, for example, fbuiish in the 
interior; and there are fine orchards of fiiis ^uit, and more especially Of 
pear trees. Among the wild fhiits are gooseberries, cunrants, wild pluxeif, 
•cherries and grapes and the greatest abundance of cranberries. The ex- 
pensive strand of sea coast is 8U|^lied by the waves with vast qusiittties 
. of rock weed, which is an excellent manure. The dluvion of Kexmdbec 
VpL. II. 3 
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k both fertile and delightful. Noble forests of die terebiuthilaes, 
gmenS} spruces, firs, and pines spread over tlie state, wherever the lura •• 
j^rer^s or the cultivator’s axe has not been plied. The birch and beech 
forests are exceedingly deep and heavy, and the long lino of coast, Itlic. 
numerous bays, and navigable waters give these forests a value, which 
they have in no otlier portions of fJic forest country of the United States. 

Harbors, This state has a greater extent of sea coast, and more goo^ 
harbors, than any other in the union; and in point of amount of tonnaj^e 
of shipping owned, ranks the fourth among the maritime states. Tlfae 
counties are as follows. York, York; Cumberland, Portland; Linc.^in, 
Wiscasset; Hancock, Castinc; Washington, Machias; Oxford, PaHs; 
Kennebec Augusta; Somerset, Norridgewock; Waldo, Belfast; Penob- 
scot, Bangor, Population in 1820, 208, 835. In 1830, 309,168. 

Baps — Are Casco, Penobscot, Frenchman’s and Passamaquoddy. 

Rivers, St. Croix, Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, Pis- 
cataqua, and many smaller streams. 

Lakes. Umbagog and Moose head arc the largest. In the northern 
parts of the state, which are almost unexplotcd forest, there arc a great 
many lakes, which are as yet but partially known. Deep clear ponds, 
from two to five or six miles in circumference, abound in the inte- 
rior, and aflTord the finest fresh water fish. Immense supplies of sea fish 
are furnished by the numerous bays and inlets on Uie sea shore. The 
salmon and shad of the larger streams are, also, in tlieir season a groat 
resource to tlie inhabitants. 

Manufeu^es, The avails exceed 3,000,000 dollars and are increasing. 

Towns, Portland, the capital, is a neat and handsomely built town on 
a penhasuloi projecting into Casco Bay and is 115 miles N. E. from 
Boston. Its noble safe and capacious harbor is seldom frozen. IfS 
public buildings are ten houses for public worship, a state house, court 
house, alms house, market house, town house, two banks, an insurance 
office and an academy. There are a number of fine boarding schools, 
anti private and common schools, a town library, and one for apprentices. 
A stone light house, 70 feet high, marks tlie entrance of the harbor. It 
is defended by two forts, and beautified by a conspicuous observatory on 
the pinnacle of Mount Joy. Its relative position to the surrounding 
country is fine. A canal was projected, some years since, which by an 
excavation of five or six milos, would give this town a command of water 
communications of 40 or 50 miles with the interior. The principal ex- 
ports are lumber, fish, b6ef and butter. It is the eighth town in the 
United States in the amount of its shipping, owning nearly 40,000 tons. 
It is a wealthy, handsome and growing place. In 1820 it containoif 
^i^M^^^habitants, and in 1830, 12,001. Bath on the west bank 
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«f the Kennebec, 16 miles from tte sea, owns considerable 
^is place of jimportanco. Bmnswick, Wiscasset, HalloweB, A^j^ttslSy 
Tork, Casco, Machias, Bangor and Waterviile are consid^mble towns. 
.Brunswick is outlie Androscoggto; Wiscasset, on the Sheq)sc6t| jmd 
both Hallowell and Augusta on the Kennebec, These towns ane fema*- 
bly situated for foreign trade. The slate abounds in sea ports» A 
number of fine islands along the coast give the inhabitants the advantage 
of an interior and protected navigation. 

Population* At the close of the late war, the advance of this stale 
was at a pause. Many of the inhabitants, in discouragement, either eim<« 
grated, or were propaiing to emigrate. But, possessing the essential 
elements of population, fertile, fresh and cheap lands, and beside, having 
peculiar advantages for maritime trade, and easy and numerous commu^ 
nications with the interior by large and fine rivers and bays, possessing 
an excellent soil for hay and pasturage, a salubrious climate, and an ad^ 
venturous and hardy population, it soon resumed its advancing progress* 
The natural aptitude of die American jHjople for communications with 
the sea impelled settlers to this region. The gain, since the last census, 
is out of projicrtion greater titan any other New England state, being 
101,138, The pursuits of a great portion of the people are maritime, 
and their home on the blue water. The vessels of its mariners are in 
every sea. The sailors are noted for tlie reckless daring, with wliich they 
commit themselves to small slooj>s of 30 or 40 tons, to encounter (he 
most remote and stormy seas. They have a habit of aforming, that they 
have learned their little crafts the science of finding their own way amidst 
the billows. These are the mariners, who in lumber vessels, manned 
with two hands, and sometimes with a single one, dash away*to the West 
Indies, before they are profoundly acquainted with the occult science of 
trigonometry, and logarithmic tables, and of whom it is humorously 
said, that they throw shingles overboard at intervals, as they pass out, 
by which to find their way back again. 

Education* Bowdoin college in Brunswick is a flourishing institution, 
rich in funds, with respectable endowments and buildings, and a library 
of 5000 volumes. Theological seminaries are established at Bangor, 
and Waterville; and lyceems at Hallowell and Gardiner. There lue 
twenty two incorporated academies; and town schools and common 
schools are diffused, witii tiie New England spirit, over all the towns, 
villages and settlements of the state. . 

Religion. In this new state, as happens throughout our country i» 
yimiiar circumstances, the several denominations have emulated other 

in efforts to impress an ascendant influence upon the young commitnlty. 
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m Beariy 400 estdl^tslied religtons societies^ among M^h tho 
eoagiKgationaliata are at present most numerous. 

€f&vermneni. Maine was united with Massachusetts, under the name 
cd Distiiet of Maine, until ISOO, when the uziion was amicably dk- 
solred, and Maine was received into the union. 

Oenertd Aspeei, A panorama of this extensive state would idiow 
three fourths of its sur&ce covered with a dark and deep forest of biroh^ 
beech, and evergreens. A wide belt along the sea shore, and the navigable 
inlets and rivm, and waters, upon which rafts can float, would be seen 
denuded of their forests. The cleared squares cut out of the forest would 
be seGadtndnishing, as we advance towards tlie north, until we readh a 
wide and unbroken forest. Numberless transparent ponds would be seen, 
dottiiig almost every township. Far in the interior we should see the 
peculiar class of interior New England husbandmen, like the people of 
the west clearing their lands; and in the spring making maple sugar and 
relying solely on agriculture for subsistence. We should see the adven- 
turous manners spreading foeir sails on every sea. Innumerable wood 
vessels from other states would be seen approaching her shores, to pay 
their tithe for the privilege of carrying her fuel over the stormy sea, that 
mils a tide upon some portion of her shores of 40 feet in height. Her 
lime, foe most beautifol in the country, would be seen transported to the 
idioreB of Maryland and Virginia. Rich and productive lead mines, re- 
cently discovered, would be seen increasing her commercial resources. 
If overhung, for a considerable portion of the year, with a leaden and in- 
demeut sky, foe inhabitants the while, would be seen gaily sliding over 
their mmwy surface in sleighs, breasting the keen air witli a spirit, that 
finds elestic% and vigor in triumphing over the rigor of nature. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BoBiidbd by Maine E.; Lower Canada N., Massachusetts S. and S. E. 
fi» adktance of 18 miles by the A^antic. Area, 10,000 square miles. 
Between 42^ 42»and45o IV N. L.; and 4^29' andfi^ 19' E. L. from 
Waihiiigtofi^ Ils shape is an open fan with the handle to the north. 

Ufoisfous. Rockin^am, Portsmouth; Merrimack, Concord; Strafford, 
Dimer ^ GfUmmiioum; Hillsl^rough, Amherst; Cheshire, Keeney Chartea* 
WeUptde^ OtaAou, Banxmer; HemerMHy Pt^fmotifo Coos, Laneua- 
Sirilhraii, mwpofi. Population in 1820 244 , 161 . In 1880 , 

mkm. 
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Aspect A narrow, sandy plain, indented with small sea inlets, skirts 
line of coasts. At no great distance, the country rises into htHs and 
moi^ntaiiis. New Hampshire may be justly designated the state of hills. 
The highest peaks of the sublime range of the White Moimtaks are 
ihore elevated, than any other mountains in the United States, eacespt 
those of the Rooky Mountains. Monadnock, Moose hillock, Kearsarge, 
Sunnapee, and Ossipee are high, interior, detached mountains, llie 
number of mountains and hills gives the state a harsh and rough as- 
pect; and the immense masses of granite rising upon all sides have pro- 
cured for it the appellation of the granite state* But many of the valltes 
are Beautifully green, sheltered and fertile. The rivers, in particular, 
have rich, alluvial bottoms. Those of die Connecticut may be given, as 
a sample. The soil, though often encumbered with stones, has a good 
degree of fertility, and is particnlarly fine for pasturage. The country 
originally was heavily timbered, and in the interior are still considerable 
extents of forest country. There are extensive plains of a warm, light, 
sandy and peculiar soil, resembling, when cleared, the poorer of the high 
western prairies, covered in their natural state with white pine and called 
jpine plains. Tlie climate is healthy. The lakes and rivers are ordina- 
rily frozen four months in the year. Winter commences in November, 
and terminates in April. It is chiedy an agricultural state. Of late 
years, however, the people have begun to aj^ropriate their frequent and 
permanent water power to manufacturing purposes. Beside domestic 
manufactures to a great extent, this state has large manufactures of iron, 
woollen and cotton. There are 40 establishments of cotton and woollen, 
10 of paper, and a number of iron in Franconia, and other places. Glass 
is also manufactured. Great manufacturing establishmenti^ave arisen 
at Dover, Exeter, Peterborough, Franconia, and Durham. New Ipswich, 
Keene, Milford, and Walpole are also towns which possess manufacturing 
establishments to a considerable extent. 

The manufactures of this state, in 1810, exceeded $5,000,000. They 
must havo more than doubled in value since. 

Lakes. Winnipissiogee is a nnnantic and beautiful sheet of water in 
the centre of the state, 23 miles in length. It is sprinkled with numerous 
islands, and abounds in the finest kinds of fiv»di water fish. Umbagog 
lake lies partly in this state, and partly in Maine. Squam, Ossipee, 
Sunnapee, and Newfound lakes, are considerable collections of waiert 

Risers* The Connecticut separates the western shore of the state 
from Vermont. Merrimac, Piscataqua, Androscoggin and Saco, all ecuH 
siderable rivers, rise in this state. Piscataqua has almost its whede coone 
in the state. The smaller rivers are Upper and Lower Ammonooiiic, 
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Supr, Asliuelot, Margnllaway, and Nashua. The smaller mill streams 
are exceedingly numm'ous and keautifuL 

Toims. Portsmoutli, on the south bank of the Piscataqua, three miles 
Irom its junction with the soa« has one of the safest and most commodious 
harbors in the United States. It is never frozen, is strongly defended by 
two forts, and might easily be rendered impregnable. A light liouse on 
Great Island indicates the entrance to it, and the largest ships can come 
to the wharves* It is distant 56 miles north-east from Boston. It is the 
only sea port in tlie state. Its position is pleasant and salubrious, and 
the greater part of the town, having been rebuilt from a fire some years 
since, is very handsomely built. It contaiuvS 8 houses for public worship, 
among which the Episcopal church is distinguisljed for its size and beauty. 
Tlie otlier public buildings are a court house, jail, alms house, academy, 
athenreurn, two market liotises, town hall, custom house, an insurance 
office, and five banks. A very handsome bridge across the Piscataqua 
connects it with Kittery in Maine. On Navy Island, in the river, is the 
United States Ship Yard, wiffi all the requisite appurtenances for building 
ships of war. Two 74 gun ships have already been built here. The 
town possesses over 25,000 tons of shipping. Many valuable prizes were 
brought into this harbor during the late war. It has a fine market, more 
particularly for fish, and it differs from any other New England town in 
the circumstance, that many females bring articles to market, descending 
the Piscataquain skills. In 1820 the population was 7,327. In 1830, 
8,036. 

Exeter is a handsome village, 15 miles south-west of Portsmouth. 
Small sea vessels ascend to it, it being ^t the head of tide water on Exeter 
River. It contains a number of public buildings, and three churclies, and 
is the seat of very considerable manufactures. Phillips’ Exeter Academy 
in this place is one of the most ancient, opulent and useful institutions 
in tile United States, having many of tlie advantages and endowments of 
a college. 

*tloncord, situated on both sides of the Merrimac, central to the state, 
and 63 miles north north-west from Boston, is the political metropolis, 
and the seat of government. The compact part of the village contains 
one neat street two miles in length, in which are a magnificent state- 
house, and a state prison, both of stone. There are a number of other 
public buildings. Two bridges connect the chief village with Ihe village 
on the opposite bank of the river. It issues three gazettes, and is a place 
of large and growing business, and contains about 3,000 inhabitants. It 
has a beatable communication with Boston by the river, and by Middlesex 
Canal comiecting witli it. 
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tianover^ Haverhill, Cfaarleslown, and Walpole are large and neat vil- 
lages on the Connecticut; as are Keene and Amherst in the interior. 
!^ver is‘a large manufacluring village on the west bank of the Piscataqua. 
Tlie* river Cocheco flows through it, having great falls affording admiraMe 
water privileges. It is the seal of extensive cotton factories, and of some 
•iron works* It has grown to rapid consequence since it has become the 
seat of such extensive manufactories. It has a number of public build- 
ings, and is a place of increasing importance. 

Literary Institutions. Dartmouth College ranks as the third literary 
institution in New England. Its endowments, library and philosophical 
apparatus are respectable, and it has a medical school of deserved ref>u- 
tation attached to it. Phillips’ Exeter Academy, of which we have spoken, 
has funds to the amount of .^80^000. There are a great number of less 
considerably endowed academies, and the primary and other schools are 
on the general footing of the New England system. 

Character of the Population. The inhabitants are a healthy, tall, 
robust, industrious, well informed and enterprising people, frugal, religiousi, 
and jealous of their rights. The prevailing religious denominations are 
Congregationalists and Baptists. 

Contmerce* Cheese^ butter, Ixjef and pork*, lumber, linen, l>cside man- 
ufactures, are the chief articles of export. Much of the agricultural 
products go by the Middlesex Canal to Boston. 

Natural Curiosities. The White Mountains alk)rd scenery inexpressi- 
bly grand, being of Alpine elevation, and deriving their name from being 
generally white with snow. The lovers of nature come to these wild 
retreats from great distances, to contemplate the varied aspects of lliese 
sublime i>eaks, to hear the roar of the mountain winds, and tlje tumble of 
tlmir ice-formed torrents. The Notch, or Gap, is a striking object of 
curiosity. Tlie river Saco sweeps by it, forming splendid cascades. An 
aflbeting moral interest has been associated with this wild spot. In 1825 
a slide, or earth avalanche, in a ni^it of storms, buried a whole family 
residing here, tliat had been alarmed by the crushing of its first disrup- 
tion, and who, in attempting to fly from its patli, were arrested, and buried 
under the superincumbent mass. 

Tlie panorama of New Hampshire would exhibit many mountain peaks, 
innumerable granite-covered hills, much grand scenery, and not a little, 
especially on tlie shores of tlie Connecticut, of surpassing fertility, amen- 
ity and beauty. The living part of tlie picture would show as hardy a 
race of agriculturists as llie world can ofler, breasting with the same spirit 
of defiance the storms and sleets of winter, and the fervors of the dog- 
3ay sun. The winter Sabbath would present tlie sleiglis gliding over the 
Snow, bearing the families to the village church. During the long winter 
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when die wind howls, and tlieiawsionnpoiii!ialo»^^ 
leo these families around the blazing liearth, the mother and daughters 
oecopied in the quiet domestic occupalicms, and the ^vdrite reader of the 
^Suntly, in a tone between reeitatioa and harangue, reading aloud' ton to 
hardly earned bodk or gazette. 


VERMONT. 

Bonmisn north by Lower Canada, east by New Hampshire^ south 
Massachusetts, west by New York. Between 42® 42' and4SP N. latitude 
and 3^ 39' and 5^ 31' E. longitude. It contains 10,200 square miles. 
It resembles a fan, with its handle towards the south. 

Cirnl Dwwions* Bennington, Bennington^ Windham, SratUeboro*; 
Rutland, Rutland; Windsor, Windsor; Addison, Middlehury; Chitten- 
den, Burlington; Franklin, St. Albans; Orange, Newbury; Caledonia, 
HanmSe; Essex, ChdMhaU; Orleans, Derby; Washington, MontepUer; 
Grand Isle, Alburgh. Population, in 1820, 235,764. In 1830, 280,679. 

Physical Aspect* Charmingly picturesque, no country sliowing greater 
variety of hill, dale, declivity, green, woodc^d mountain peaks, roaring 
torrents, subsiding into cool, mountain, trout streams, than the Green 
Mountains, which run in a broad mountain belt through the whole state 
^ton north to south. TThe highest peaks of this cliain are Killington 
Peak, CamePs Rump, and Mansfield Mountain. Ascutney is a detached 
mountain, showing to great advantage from Windsor. These peaks have 
an elevatiop of from 3 to 4,000 feet. This chain, stretching nordi and 
south in a line interminable to the eye, makes a majestic appearance seen 
in the distance, as we approadi to mountains either from to east or to 
west side. The western declivities are the most preeipitous, and are 
elotod with a darik forest of evergreens. From to perennial verdure of 
to toebiathine forests, the range and to state have obtained name. 

Forests — ^Are heavily timbered with pine, hemlock, larch, birch, beach, 
maide,ash,elm, and white walnut, here known by to name of buitenrat. 

ProdueHons. Maize, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, pulse, grass and 
fruits prosper here; and wheat on to west mdeof to mountains, to 
jKul being fine, widi small extents excepted, even <ni the mqiintsm sides 
and summits. Dark, rich and loamy, and admirably calculated tonustain 
drought, it sfiMs to finest pasturage of any state in to Union. The 
world cannot c^r finer beef than is fed on to rich, white ckwer pastures 
of Vermont, and the butter and cheese are universally blown for toir 
enOeUence* 
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CUmote, The winter is shorter than in New Hampshire^ fhottgh it is 
exposed te sudden alternations and extremes of heat and coM. 
The snow on the north sides of the mountains falls deep and lies long* 

". The winter commences with December, and ends with March* 

• Character of the Population. The Green mountaineers, the Scotch 
t>f the United States, are remarkable for their strength and robustness oi 
body, and acuteness of mind. They are a determined, adventurous, wan- 
dering people, little afflicted with the malady of bashfulness, and are 
. found in all the other states as immigrants. The uneducated are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar dialect, and mode of pronouncing particular 
words. Their first remove is ordinarily to the nortli parts of New York, 
whence tliey pass, after a short stay, to the states south and west* 

Bieers. The Connecticut forms the eastern boundary of the state. 
It has been recently ascended to the shores of this state by steam boats. 
Onion River passes through Montpelier, the capital, into Lake Champlain, 
at Burlington. Otter Creek is a considerable branch of Onirni River* 
Lnmoile and JVIissique are considerable streams north of Onion River. 
Many smaller rivers rise in the Green Mountains, and assuming in their 
course a charmingly romantic character, discharge east into the Connec- 
ticut, or west into Lake Champlain. The whole stale abounds in streams 
of a size to drive mills and manufactories. 

Lakes. lake Champlain, between the west shore of tliis state and 
New York, is a beautiful sheet of water 128 miles Jong, and from 1 to 20 
wide. It discharges, at its nortfaem extremity, by the river Sorel into 
the St. Lawrtmee. It contains upwards of 00 islands, of which Motte, 
and North and South Hero are of considerable size. Beside the rivers 
which flow into it from the Green Mountains, it receives the Chazy, 
Saranac, Sable, Bouquet, and Wood rivers from New York, on the western 
shore. Burlington, Plattsburg, St. Albans, and Whitehall are the most 
considerable towns on its shores. The Champlain Canal connects it with 
Hudson River, and the New York and Erie Canal. It is navigated by p 
number of steam boats and lake vessels, lying extremely coavenient to 
facilitate the commerce of the state both with New York and Montreal. 

Memphremagog is a considerable lake 25 miles long, and 3 broad, 
lying partly in Vermont and partly in Canada, receiving a number of 
streams from this state, and communicating by the St. Francis with the 
St. Lawrence. 

Towns* This state is entirely interior. Yet the system of inteniAl 
improvements, the Champlain Canal, and the lake vessels and steam boats 
have in some sense brought it in contiguity with the sea. Montpdier, 
on Onion River, in a position nearly central to the state, is the political 
inetropoHs. It is 120 miles S. E. from Montreal, 160 N. W. from Boston, 
VoL. II. 4 
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And 150 N. K. from Albany, It contains, beside the state bouse, a ntm^ 
her of public buildings, and respectable manufacturing establishments, ; 
The population is about 3,000. 

Bennington, beautifully situated in the south west angle of the skte,*; 
is a neat village, containing about the same number of inhabitants with 
the preceding, and is rendered memorable as the site of the glorious 
victory of Gen. Stark over a detachment of British and Hessians from 
the army of Gen. Burgoyne, 1777. Windsor is a large and handsomely 
built village on Connecticut River, containing a number of respectable' 
public buildings, and private edifices, and about the same number of in- 
habitants with the two preceding towns. Middlebury, on Onion River, 
is a thriving town, the seat of various important manufactures, especially 
of marble. Here is Middlebury College, the most considerable seminary 
of learning in the state. Burlington is a handsome town on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, at the mouth of Onion River, and is a port of entry. 
It is 100 miles S. of Montreal, and 108 N. W. of Boston. It contains a 
number of public buildings, of which the most conspicuous is the college 
edifice of the University of Vermont, a building 160 feel by 75, and 4 
stories high. The falls of Onion River at this place furnish power for a 
number of flourishing manufactories. Nothing can exceed the romantic 
beauty of the position of the college, elevated 245 feet alx)ve the surface 
of the lake. Two beautiful churches ornament the place, A numl>er 
of lake vessels are owned here, and steam boats are frequently arriving 
and departing. Tins is one of the wealthiest and most flourishing towns 
in the state. Population not far from 3,000. 

St, Albans, in the north-west angle of the slate, is also a considerable 
village on*Lake C-hamplain, containing about 2,000 inhabitants. There 
are many other neat villages, dispersed over Ibis state ; and great numbers 
of handsome private dwellings in all directions indicate the opulence and 
twite of tlie possessors. 

Religious Character, Similar to that of Maine and New Hampshire. 
?rhe Congregationalists are the prevalent denominations. 

Idieraiure, There are two colleges, one at Middlebury, the other at 
Burlington. There are also 20 incorporated academies. Free schools 
and social libraries arc dispersed over the state. Tlie people possess the 
traits of independence and inquisitiveness, that generally characterize 
mountaineers. A child arrived at the age for those acquirements, who 
could not read and write, would be regarded, as we look upon the misfoi*- 
hme of an insane person^br an idiot. 

Efcportf — Are beef, butter, cheese and pork of the first qiiaJity, pot and. 


t a^es, lumber and marble. Part of the lumber goes by canal to 
and part down the lake to Montreal. Much of the trade that 
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used to go to Boston and Hartford Is now drawn by tlie Champlain Canal 
to Now York. This canal has been of incalculable advant^ to the 
state. . 

. Amoijg the natural curiosities of this state are many of those caves, 
which are common in all mountainous regions of lime stone formation,. 
The state abounds in beautiful cascades of streams rushing down the 
declivities of the mountains. A panorama of Vermont would show, in 
summer, the most pictuiesque stale in the Union, presenting countless 
.mountain, glen, and valley prospects of indescribable beauty. Nine** 
tenths of the active and robust mountaineers would be seen engaged in 
the healthful and satisfying pursuits of husbandry. Many delightful 
dwellings would be seen perched on the hills, or sheltered in the vallies, 
In point of the entireness of its democratic character, it would compare 
with Ohio, showing as much of the sensitive and proud claims of a pure 
democracy, as any other stale in the Union. 

Population no where advances with greater rapidity. But the state, 
not being large, and much of its surface occupied by mountains, the 
arable lands have long since been chiefly taken up. Hence tlie enter- 
prising descendants of the mountaineers feel an early propensity for 
range, and wander away to furnish tithes of immigration to western New 
York, and all llie states of the west. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Is bounded N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, E. by t^je Atlantic, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, W. by New York; between 41° 2S' and 
.43*^ 52' N. L. and 3° 33' and 7° 30' E. L. from Washington. It is 190 
miles long, by 90 broad, and contains 7,500 si^uare miles. 

CimlDwmons, Barnstable, Barnstable; Berkshire^ Lmoa^; Bristol, 
Taunton; Dukes, Edgartown; Essex, Salcm^ Newburyporty Ipswich; 
Frejiklmy Greenfield; Hampden, Springfield; Hampshire, 

Middlesex, Cambridge^ Concord; Nantucket, Nantucket; Norfolk, Dedr 
ham; Plymouth, Plymouth; Suffolk, Boston; Worcester, Worcester * — 
Population in 1820, 523,287. In 1830, 010,014 

Aspect. A surface pleasantly undulating with hills and vallies. To- 
wards its western front it is crossed in its whole width, by the chain ©f the 
Green Mountains. The south-eastern parts of* the stale, from Cape Cod 
along tlie southern front to Connecticut, are sandy. A belt from the sea 
Hhore, extending 20 miles into the interior, is naturally fertile only at 
intervals; but has been rondcro<! so by industry and a careful agriculture. 
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But in the interior of the state, Hie soli, for the most part, is strong, and 
adapted eidier to grazing or tillage. The agriculture is generally more 
scientific than in any other state. The average produce is 30 bushels of 
maize, 30 of barley, 15 of rye, and 200 of potatoes to an acr^. Oxen, 
are chiefly used for the plough and draught. The breeds- of domestm 
animals have been much improved by agricultural societies. This state is 
the most densely peopled, and tlie most opulent, in proportion to its nuin- 
bers, and its inhabitants most amply supplied with the means of a common 
and finished education of any state in the Union. Common schools are 
established by law over the whole state. Every town containing 150 
families is compelled by law to support a grammar school, and it is deemed 
a moral offtmee in a parent not to send his children to school. In no other 
known community is the education of the whole people considered so 
entirely a matter within the purview of the law, as in this- Great atten- 
tion is paid to the character and capability of the instructors, among 
whom a high and noble spirit of emulation exists, descending in double 
measures to the pupils. The number of academies, high schools, semi- 
naries, and lyceums established by incorporation, is too groat to be par- 
ticularized. In no other existing community is education more univer- 
sally diffused. 

Harvard university is the oldest and most amply endowed literary in- 
stitution in the United States. It is situated in Cambridge, tlu-ee miles 
from tlie centre of Boston, on an extensive and beautiful plain. The 
enclosure of the square is with great taste surrounded with young trees. 
Among the spacious buildings enclosed in tlie square, one is singular for 
its extent and noble simplicity of structure being built of massive gran - 
ite. 1^6 Jiuildings, library and philosophical apparatus are of the most 
respectable class, the library containing about 30,000 volumes. A .bo- 
tanical garden is attached to the establishment. Twenty professors are 
connected with the institution. A law, medical and thoological school 
are appended to its academical advantages. Taken together, this univer- 
Kty must be classed at the head of the literary institutions of the new 
world* The average of the students, in all the departments, is between 
three and four hundred. It is a remarkable trait in the character of this 
institution, that it was founded in 20 years from the first settlement of 
New England. William’s College, and Amherst College in the interior of 
the state are both important institutions, called for by the rapid improve- 
ment of the western parts of the state. The Andover Theologic.al semi- 
nary is richly endowed, Mnd, in point of buildings and professorships, 
takes rank oi all otliers in the country. Phillips’ academy is the roost 
distinguished among the academies. 
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Religion, The prevalent denomination is that of congregationalists, 
divided into trinitarians and Unitarians. Methodists, baptists and episco> 
palians are also numerous. There are about 700 fixed congregations in 
the st§te. 

Jtomtains, The Green Mountains range through the central parts of 
the state from north to south. These mountains, in tlieir whole e.xtent 
abound in noble elevations, dark green forests, pleasant and sheltered 
vallies, and an infinite variety of impressive scenery. The mountains 
show in great beauty from Northampton. Wachuset in Princeton, a de- 
tached mountain, is a striking feature in tlie scenery of the adjacent 
country. The principal range of the Green Mountains bears the name 
of Hoosac. The liighest peaks are Saddle, Takonnac, Mount Tom, 
Mount Holyoke, and Toby. 

Rivers. Massachusetts has no large rivers, wholly within her bounds. 
The Merrimac passes out of New Hampshire into the northern division of 
the slate, emptying into the sea at Newbiiryport. The Connecticut, in 
traversing it from north to south, nearly bisects the state. The Housato- 
nic, Charles and Ipswich, Neponset and Taunton, though they have 
short courses, are pleasant streams. Indeed no country of the same ex- 
tent can show a greater numljer of clear, quick, sandstone streams, than 
this stale. 

Bays. The deep bay between Capo Ann, and Cape Cod, which has 
given name to the state, has caused it to have been formerly known in the 
other states by the name of the Bay State. Ca\ye Ann bounds it on the 
north, and Cape CchI, a very long, sandy, narrow elbow running a great 
distance into the sea, on the south. The adventurous mariners of tljis 
long sand bar may with as much propriety, as the people of any other dis- 
,trict, be said to have tlieir home upon the sea. 

Chief Tovms* Boston, the metropolis of the stvate and of New England, 
is an ancient, opulent, and beautiful city, built at the head of Massachu- 
setts’ Bay, on a peninsula connected with the main land by a narrow neck 
joining it to Roxbury. Being chiefly built on a hill swelling fron^ the 
etirrounding water, it presents an imposing aspect to the beholder, from 
whatever quarter it is approached. It has a capacious, safe and common 
dious harbor, in which 500 vessels may ride at anchor, while the entrance 
is so narrow, as scarcely to admit two ships abreast. It is strongly 
defended by Fort Independence and Warren ; and is dotted with a great 
number of islands j affording in summer beautiful verdure, pasturage and 
retreats for parties of pleasure. In regard* to tlie extent of its slapping 
and the amount of its tonnage, it is the second city in tiie United States. 
It contains 155 streets^ and 80 wharves and quays. ’Fhe number of 
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public building amoimts to 40; and the churches, many of tjiern 
noble edifices of stone, to about the same niinil)er. No aspect of tiio 
city is more striking, tlian the numerous and tall spires of tlie churches. 
Among the cons])icuoiis buildings is the state bouse, built on thp indst 
elevated ground in the city, with a front of 173 feet, and a depth of 61. 
The building is surmounted with a circular dome and lantern 160 feet 
from the foundation. Our country oilers no city scenery to C(|ual that^ 
from this elevation. Foreigners have compared it to the view of the Bay 
of Naples; and the most splendid city scenery in Eurofjc. The new mar- 
ket 566 feet in length, is the most m'ble building of the kind in the 
United States. The Mnss-jchusctts Gciieml Hospital is a beautiful build- 
ing, Both of those are of Olielmsford granite; as is the Trernont House, 
containing 180 apart meiils, and being the most sumptuous hotel in the 
United States. Tflost of the new cimrclies, and noble streets, and raons 
opulent mansions of this city arc of the same material. The long, high, 
and massive ranges of buildings of this enduring oiul beautiful stone give 
the handsomer parts of the city a most imposing appearance. Treinont 
Theatre, the new Court House, and Trinity church are Jimong the nobltj 
granite erections. A number of the private mansions are sumj)iuous; and 
the internal finishing and furnishing in a style of great richness and 
splendor. 

We have not space to enlarge even upon that feature of the city, which 
constitutes its richest and proudest ornament, its literary and charitable 
institutions. Its schools, in which 7,500 children are inslruclcd, fKjrhaps, 
deserve to take rank of all others. The Boston Alhenamm is a noble 
monument of the literary munificence of this place. Its select library 
contains about 535 ,000 volumes. Beside this, there are other libraries, the 
largest of which is the Boston library, coutuiniiig about 10,000 volumes. 
The lyceiun of this city was among the first (*stal)lishmeul8 of the kind in 
the country . The periodicals amount to about 40 ; among which some 
have an established and well earned reputation. The numerous, long, 
and, magnificent bridges, connecting the city with the mainland, one of 
which is between three and fi^ur thousand feet in length, are appendages 
that give this town an appearance unlike any other in the union. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful in a dark night, than these numerous, long, 
straight parallel lines of illumination furnished by the lamps over the 
water. More capital is concentered in tiiis opulent city, than in any other 
American town of its size. Its money transactions are carried on by 18 
banks. Chanlrey’s noble sta?ucof W’^ashington is placed in an apartment 
prepared for this purpose, in the state house. The common, fronted on 
one side by a double row of noble trees, called the inall, contains 44 
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ncrcSj and pi'osents on one side splendid water views; and on lhi& other 
sumptuous and magnificent dwellings, among which Collonade Row makes 
a conspicuous figure. 

^Beautiful villages surround this city in all direction?; and are seen in 
• the distance from the summit of the state house, like a continueid city. 

■ More than 20 spires, beside those of the city, can be counted. Though 
4he size of the city proper does not comjxire with New York or Philadel- 
phia, the environs of no otlier American town will vie with it, in point of 
numerous and compact villages, high cultivation, display of taste and 
opulence, and especially in the show of the numerous and magnificent 
country villas, belonging to the citizens. Tlic eye wanders over the bay 
dotted with green islands, and whitened with sails, takes in the city array 
of public buildings and spires, and the sumptuous massive granite eslab- 
lislimenfs, and the white villages beyond surmounted with their spires; 
and is lost in the ilistant sliow^ of towms, cultivation and embellishment. 

Among tlio most interesting points of view beyond the city is Charles- 
town, itself showing as a city: its consecrated heights, associated witJi all, 
that is aflecting in revolutionary remembrances, the rising granite column 
that crowns Bunker hill, the noble navy yard, the dark rnorul shading cast 
upon the picture by the penitentiary; and beyond, tiio unostentatious 
canal, wdlh its slow moving boats ojiening to the mind more than meets 
the eye. Asa contrast to the business, life and bustle in this direction, 
the spacious halls of the univ'crsity show among their trees, still further in 
the distance, in that repose and stillness, that belong to literary leisure, 
and the quiet efforts of thought. 

The mill dam bridge and basins constitute a magnificent work, and 
contribute, with the gmiius of the people, to render Boston a tnanufactur- 
ing place. It is distinguished among others f(;r the beauty and excel- 
lence of its manufactures in glass. Wool and cotton (*ards and paper 
hangings are important items in Jicr manufactures; and us a publishing 
place, in tlie number and beauty of the books, printed lierc, this city 
stands deservedly jireeininent. In another place we have touched upon 
the results of her charitable and humane institutions. For the beauty of 
her mansions, for her monuments of taste and literature, for her religious 
and humane institutions, for the munificence of her charities, and for tlie 
ample hospitality of her enlightened citizens, tlie metropolis of New En- 
gland will be the city admired, and gratefully remembered by the stranger. 
It is distant 300 miles S. E. Irom Montreal, and 300 N. E. from Phila" 
delphia. 42 ^ 22 ' N. L. Population in 1820, -13, 298. In 1830, 01,392. 

Charlestown is connected with Boston by Charlestown Bridge; and 
‘seen at a little distance, to the eye makes a part of Boston; as it does in 
fact to all other than municipal purposes. Among its public buildings is 
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the United States Navy Yard, in its dry dock and general appurtenances 
a noble national monument ; the State prison a structure of massive 
granite^ the marine hospital, a hospital fur the insane, some handsome 
churches, and the Bunker Hill monument, on which six courses of stone, 
amounting to 14,000 tons, are laid. Into the harbor enters the Middlesex 
Canal, connecting it with the interior of New Hampsliire by the Merrimac. 
Bunker, Breed, and Cobble Hills, identified with the most affecting re • 
collections of the incipient revolutionary struggle, are in this town. It is 
a port of entry in connection with Boston, and has considerable shipping 
and trade. Population in 1820, 6,591. In 1830, 8,783. Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Milton, Cambridge, Watertown, Medford, Chelsea and Lynn 
are villages, some of them large enough to be classed as towns, in the 
younger and less settled stales, nil in the immediate vicinity of Boston. 

Salem, 13 miles N. E. from Boston, is built on a projection of land 
Iretween two arms of the sea, called North and South Rivers. The site 
is a level and handsome plain. Providence has recently outstrippc‘d it in 
population. But in point of commercial wealth and importance it con- 
tinues to be the second town, as it is, next to Plymouth, the oldest town 
in Now England. A bridge 1,500 feet long connects it with the populous 
towm of Beverly, and a sliorler one with South Salem. It has 10 public 
buildings, among which is one of the most interesting museums in the 
United States, amply stored with foreign euriosities; and an athenamm 
containing 5,000 volumes. It has 12 or 13 churches, some of them are 
spacious buildings, and most of them are ornamented with spires. From 
Gallows Hill in this town, an affecting monument of the horrible delu- 
ftion of witchcraft, 16 or 17 spires rise upon the eye. This prevalence of 
spires impai ts a beauty and a host of associations to a northern towm, that 
We regret to say, grem rarer objects in the towns farther south. The town 
is handsomely built, and some of the residences indicate taste and opu- 
lence. In 1821 this town owned 23,046 tons or shipping. It was for many 
years the centre of the East India trade of New England, There are 
living here 100 persons, who as masters and supercargoes of ships, have 
doubled the Capes of Good Hoi>e and Horn. These persons are known by 
the cant appellation of Old Salts. Most of tlie adult males of this town 
have encountered the gales of all seas, and consider tlie deep as their har- 
vest and home. A simple and noble hospitality characterize this inter- 
esting town ; and there are merchants here, who, in enterprise opulence 
and tlie noble use of riches, might claim kindred with the princely 
Antonio of Rialto. A beautiful common of ten acres, surrounded with 
trees, constituting a public walk, ornaments the town. The entrance to 
III harbor is indicated by a light house, and defended by two forts* It 
Mitains |8 public and 58 private schools; and in its humane, charitable 
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and literary institutions, sustains an honorable competition with theoi^ 
ital. A Mill Dam Company ^ on the plan of that of Boston and Rox* 
buiy, has been incorporated in this town, which will contain, it is cimteiii* 
plated, power for 40 mills; and which, it is hoped, will give a new impulse 
to the energies of this ancient and opulent town. 

Marblehead, 4d miles S. E. of this place on a rocky point projecting 
into the sea, is, like Salem, a town subsisting exclusively by maritime pur- 
suits, being tiie most largely engaged in the fishing business of any other 
town in the United Suites. In 1818 it employed in the fisheries 108 
vessels. It suffered as severely in the revolutionary war, as any other town 
in the Union; and at the close of the late war 500 of its mariners were 
in foreign prisons. It contains 5 places of public worship. The inhabit- 
ants are noted for their generous and reckless readiness to jeopard 
their lives at the call of war or the dangers of the sea. The population in 
1820 was 5,630. In 1830, 5,182, being one of the very few towns that 
shows a diminution of its numbers since the preceding census. Being 
equally reniarknhicf for its salubrity, am! the prolific increase of its in- 
habitants, this circumstance must be accounted for by its losses from 
emigration. 

Beverly, N. E. of Salem, and connected with it by a long bridge, is a 
populous, w'ealtliy and mercantile towm, containing 4 churches, and being, 
like Marblehead, largely engaged in the fisheries. The population is 
between 4 ami 5,000. 

Newburyport is a handsomely built town on llie south bank of the 
Merrirnac, 3 miles from the mouth, and 32 N, E. from Boston, It contains 
6 public buildings, and 7 houses for public worslnp. It has a respectabk 
amount of sliipping ami foreign commerce, and is largely engaged in the 
fisheries. Ship building is carried on here to a considerable extent. Its 
churches, adorned with tail and handsome spires, give it a striking appear- 
ance as it is approached. Population in 1820, 6,852. In 1830,6,275, 
showing a diminution of its numbei's, since the preceding census. 
Gloucester, 16 miles N. E. from Salem, is a sea port with considerable 
shipping, 6 churches, and between 6 and 7,000 inhabitants. Now 
Bedford, situated on the estuary of Accushnet River emptying into 
Buzzard’s Bay, has a safe and convenient harbor, and a large amouni: 
of shipping. Besides considerable foreign commerce this town is largely 
concerned in the whale fishery, and the fisheries of cod on the gran4 
banks. It contains 5 or 6 houses of public worship, and is a wealthy 
and thriving town. Population in 1830, 7,5&2, It is situated 52 noil^ 
6. of Boston. Nantucket is, in many respects, the most striking 
singular town in America. It is situated on an island, 24 miles fVom tbs 
main land, 15 miles long, and on an average 8 miles broad. The island 
VoL. 11/ 5 
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is occtij^ in common by the inhabitants of this town, who psstoia 9 or 
400 cows, and feed 1,400 sheep upon it. But their grand pasturage is 
in the South Seas, at the other extremity of Oie globe; and the instrument 
with which they dispatch tlie unwieldy animals, that have been fattening 
for them in tbe pathless deptlis, is the harpoon. Though they have some- 
resectable manufactories, the whaling business is the grand occupation 
of tlie inhabitants. They have not far from 50 ships employed in tliie 
business. Most of these vessels, in their fearful pursuit, double Cape 
Horn. The crews are trained to become a sort of men fish; and in 
killing the huge sea monsters they encounter perils, and accustom them- 
selves to enterprizes, that are hardly dreamed of by the peaceful agricul- 
turist of the interior. 

The town contains 2 banks, 2 insurance offices, a woollen factory, 30 
spermaceti works, and 5 houses for public worship. The Friends con- 
stitute a considerable proportion of the population. Population in 1820, 
7,260. It is 120 miles S. E. from Boston. 

Plymouth, the hive of the puritan pilgrims, and the oldest town in New 
England is situated on the sea, 36 miles S. E. from Boston. It contains a 
considerable amount of shipping employed in foreign trade and tbe fish- 
eries. Beside the public buildings, it contains 4 churches, and not far 
from 5,000 inhabitants, 

Lowell, near the Merrimac, 12 miles N. of Boston, is next to Pitts- 
burgh, the largest manufacturing town in the United States. We can 
well remember coming over the site, when it was an uninhabited and 
sterile plain. The first erection was in 1813. In 1818 it began to 
flourish. The water power is convenient, immense and unfailing. In 
1828 two add a half millions of dollars were invested in new factories. 
The number of persons employed was 1,600. The factories were built 
in compact streets. About that time this, in common with other similar 
establishments, experienced great depression, from which it has since 
entirely recovered. It contains a number of churches and public build- 
ing, and has bad the most rapid growth of any town in the state. In 
1830 it contained 6,d78 inhabitants. 

Worcester is a beautiful interior town, 40 miles S. W. from Boston. 

It contains a number of spacious public buildings, 3 churches, and one 
street more than a mile in length, handsomely built, some of the houses 
having an appearance of splendor. It contains a number of considera- 
ble manufacturing establishments ; and since the Blackstone Canal has 
connected it with Providence and the sea, it has shown the rapid advance 
which has resulted from similar causes elsewhere. As a fact, illustrating 
the results of the canal system, it is stated, that cabinet work was man- 
nihetured here from timber which grew on the lake shore of Ohio. 
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Springfield is a large and handsome village on the east side of die €on» 
necticui, 28 miles N. of Hartford, and 68 S. W. fix)m Boston, contatmng 
annmherof public buildings <and manufactories, 2 puldic libraries, and ia 
great number of elegant bouses. The United States arsenal a little east 
.of the village, makes an imposing show. A capital U. S. manafaotory 
of small amis is situated about a mile from the arsenal, employing a 
number of mills and work shops, and about 250 hands, who manufac*- 
ture about 18,000 muskets a year. 

Northampton is a charmingly situated village on the West bank of the 
Connecticut, 95 miles west of Boston. It contains a numlier of public 
handsome buildings and is noted for two fine hotels; and for being a place 
of great resort for travellers, from the romantic beauty of the country in 
the vicinity, A charming stream passes through the centre of the town, 
on which arc manufactories. Round Hill school in this town, under the 
care of Messrs. Bancroft and Cogswell has gained great reputation. 

There is a noted lead mine, visited as a curiosity near this town. 

Waltham is known as the scat of a great manufacturing establishment 
like that at I iO well. Cambrulgo the seal of Harvard University, is a 
quiet and beautiful village. Lynn, famous for its charming resort for sea 
air and scenery in the peninsula of Nahaiit, and its immense manufacture 
of shoes, contains 0,180 inhabitants, cliiefly occupied in that pursuit. 
Taunton, a large and beautiful manufacturing villageon Taunton River, 
near Rhode Island, contains 5,798 inhabitanfs. Andover is an opulent 
agricultural town, 20 miles north of Boston, and contains two large par- 
ishes. The south parish has a number of manufacturing establish- 
ments. The theological seminary in this place is richly endowed. 
Its buildings comprise four dwelling houses for the oflic^’s, and three 
spacious public edifices. Tlio library contains over 5,000 volumes and 
there are four theological professors. The number of students ranges from 
120 to 150. Phillips’ academy we iiave already noted, as one of the 
oldest and best endowed academies in the United States. Thirty 
beautiful villages more might be named, containing their white streets, 
their spires and literary institutions, and at least twenty towns more, in 
which there are large manufacturing establishments. Among tlie hand- 
some villages are a number not here specified on Connecticut River,* 
stream, which in its whole course, from its sources to its estuary, flows by 
more handsome towns, than any other in the United States. Among 
those in Massachusetts, w® mention Northfield, Deerfield, Hatfield and 
Hadley, as samples of many more. Concord, 16 miles northwest from 
B<Mston is a large and neat village, and noted for being the place, whaf© 
the British were first attateked on the day of Lexington Battle. Among 
the considerable manufiiciuring towns not before mentioned, are Pitch- 
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bvtg Milbury in the county of Worcester, Bridgewater and Middlebo* 
nmgh famous for their manufactures of iron, Leominister, Mendon, 
IVoy, Leicester, and various other places too numerous to mention. 

Mands, We have mentioned Nantucket Martha’s Vineyard is a - 
considerable island west of Nantucket, which along with tliO Elizabeth. 
Island, constitutes Duke’s county. 

Moada €md Canals. Turnpikes too numerous to mention intersocjt' 
the country in every direction. Middlesex canal connecting the Merri- 
mac with Boston harbor, is 2S miles in JengJli; and is noted for 
having been the first work of the kind of any cojisequence attempted in 
the country. The canal round South Hadley Falla, is 7 12 rods long ; 
hut the greater part of the cut being through a solid rock, in some places 
40 feet in thickness, it is a work of groat, magnitude. Blackstone Canal 
connecting Worcester with Providence, is 40 miles lonir. It is in con- 
templation to continue this through the interior to Fitchburg. A rail 
road is in contemplation from Boston to Hudson ’s River. Various other 
public worics, botli canals and rail roads, have been discussed, and some 
have passed to the more definite shape of having the stock taken. 

Praduclions, Every thing that the northern states furnish, and 
much, that it not indigenous to the climate, has been naturalized by 
horticultural care and skill. It is particularly noted for producing great 
quantities of the finest fruit. It shares the greater portion of the Bank 
and whale fisheries in the United States. This pursuit employs many 
thousands of hands, furnishes one of the most important items in these 
parts of the United States, and trains vast numbers of the most experi- 
enced and intrepid mariners in the world. The ships of this great marl- 
tiiQ6 state 8{)read their sails in every sea. Her manufacturing establish- 
ments are too numerous to specify. Her cotton factories employ a vast 
number of hands and a great amount of capital. A proof of the result 
of these great establishments maybe found in the fact, that twenty years 
ohioe the cheap cottons of the United States were imported from India- 
Instate now sends her manufactured cottons there, and finds the trade 
kicisatiye* Since the manufacturing system has prevailed, this state has 
lUpi^y increased in population; and the increase of the bustle of business 
may be infisrredfrom the fact, that the number of stage coaches, that pass 
lo and fi-oin Boston, has tripled. As an example of its industry more than 
% million pairs of shoes have been manufactured in Lynn in a single year- 
Mutary. This state and Virginia are the nursing mothers of tl)e At- 
lantic States, l^e Englisl* people, who emigrated in 1620 to tli© dreary 
and snowy wikJemess of Plymouth strand were called puritans. The 
eoRleat for our independence began at Lexington eleven miles N. W. of 
Boston. On a plain atone column, near the church on the public square, 
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19 the limple and affecting inscription of the names of the first victims 
of the struggle. No slate in the union has left a more indelible impress 
of her ‘enterprizc^ education, institutions and character on the whole 
sountr 3 i, and on all countries, where tlie American flag is unfurled^than 
Massachusetts* 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Length, 40 miles. Breadth, 29. Contains 1350 square miles. 
Bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts; S. by tho Atlantic; W. by Con- 
necticut. Between 4P 22' and 42*^ 3' N. L. and 5° 7' and 5° 54' E. L. 
from Washington. 

Counties, Bristol, Bristol, Kent, E, Greemrich; Newport, Neisport; 
Providence, Pror/dcncc; Washington, Kingston. Population in 1820, 
83,059. In 1830, 97,210, In point of area, this is by far the smallest 
state in the union. 

Physical Aspect. Along the sea shoi'e of main land much of the 
soil is sterile. Rhode Island, which gives name to the slate, has a fine 
soil, is all under high cultivation, and in tho warm months presents a 
most delightful verdure. The climate, especially of this beautiful island 
is highly salubrious. 

JRirer^, Bays, and Islands. The courses of the rivers are short. 
They are Pawtucket, Providence, Pawtuxet, Pawcatuc, and Wood River. 
Narraganset Bay stretches from Point Scaconnet on the mainland to 
Point Judith on the west; being 35 miles long, and embosoming many 
islaiids. Rhode Island, the chief of them, is 15 miles long by an average 
of three and a half wide. Cannonicut, Prudence, Patience, Hope, 
Dyer’s, Hog, and Block Islands lie farther west in the Bay. There are 
few finer sheets of water in the world, furnishing richer and more inter- 
esting views of sea scenery, and of towns and spires along the curviifg 
shore, than the steam-boat passage from Providence up Long Island 
Sound to New York. 

Productions. The same as in Massachusetts; except, that being fur- 
ther south, parts of the state, particularly the insular portions would 
yield fruits and productions, that require a milder climate. The islands, 
and the Narraganset country are celebrated for tlieir fertility and their 
fine sheep, cattle, butter and cheese. The rdmaiiider of the state has a 
thin soil, in some parts rocky and sterile. Iron and copper ores nr© 
tbund in the state; and it abounds in lime stone. Anthracite coal has 
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!)een discovered in the island, that gives tlie state its name. The shores, 
bay and harbors abound in the finest fish. 

Chief Totms* Providence is situated about a mile from the mouth of 
the Pawtucket on both sides of it and connected by a bridge over it. 
Its position is a pleasant one, though on tlie sharp acclivities of hills. It 
possesses a fine harbor for ships of almost any burden; and its commerce 
is extensive and rapidly increasing, its shipping amounting to 25,000 
tons. It contains 15 or 16 public buildings among which the buildings of 
Brown University, and the arcade, a magnificent structure, are the 
most conspicuous. It has 12 churches for the different denominations. 
Two of the congregational churches, and a baptist and episcopalian 
church are remarkable for their Ijeauty. The numerous and respectable 
manufactories of the city and Pawtucket arc, what has given this city its 
impulse towards prosperity. Few towns have increased more rapidly 
within the last ten years. Another element of this increase has been its 
connection with the interior of Massachusetts by the Blackstone canal. 
Brown University is a respectable and flourishing institution. There are 
two college edifices, one 150 by 46 feet, and 4 stories high, witlj wings; 
and the other 120 by 40 feet. The position of these buildings on a noble 
elevation is charming. The government of the university is composed 
of 36 trustees, of whom the president and 21 others must be baptists. 
The other members of the board are shared among the different denomi- 
nations, of whom 5 must be friends. This is a most impressive example 
of the real liberality of flie age ! Such, according to this charter, must 
be the components of this corporation, be the spirit of the age what it 
may ! This notAvithstanding, it is well provided with the customary ap- 
purtenances of such seminaries, and has proved an efficient and useful 
institution* The friend’s boarding school in this city is a noble establish- 
ment. Every aspect of this thriving and beautiful town indicates 
cheerful activity. It is a noted town of steam boat embarkation up the 
sound for New York for the numerous travellers from the maritime coun- 
tVy north of it. It is 40 miles S. W. of Boston. Its population in 1820, 
was 11,767. In 1830, 17,832, showing a more rapid growth than any 
other town in New England, with tlie exception of Lowell, and consitut- 
ing it in population the second town in that division of the country. 

The flourishing town of Pawtucket lies partly in this state, in what is 
called North Providence; and partly in Massachusetts. It is noted for 
the number and extent of its manufactories, and the thriving village, 
that has grown up about them. These factories are at the charming cas- 
cade of Pawtucket River. Five or six public buildings, two banks, ten 
or twelve cotton factories, and as many other Victories ha^ve here been the 
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growth of a few years. The whirling of the mills, the dashing of the 
water, and the activity of the village, altogether constitute a spectacle of 
great interest. ‘Population about 4,000. 

*. Newport, which shares the seat of government alternately with Provi- 
dence, is situated in the southern extremity of Rhode Island, 30 miles S. 
of Providence. Its harbor for spaciousness, depth, safety and ease of 
access, has few superior to it in the United States. The town is largo 
and pleasant, and delightfully situated on a lovely island, with a fine cU- 
. mate,* a favorite, accustomed, and almost prescribed resort for strangers 
from the West Indies, and the south of the United Stales, for spending 
the summer months. Yet it has an air of antiquity and decay. It is 
strongly defended by three forts on the seaboard, and is the seat of a 
military hospital of the United States. Fort Adams is one of the most 
important fortresses in the U. S. coast line of defence. The poor 
house of this city is remarkable for the cheapness, efficiency, and hu 
manity of the establishment. Rent is uncommonly cheap, and the fish 
market is the most cheap, luxurious and abundant perhaps in the world. 
It hasO or 10 public buildings, 11 churches, and in 1820 contained 7,319 
inhabitants. In 1830, 8,010. 

Bristol is a neat commercial town, with a good harbor, and owning 
considerable shipping, 3(> miles S. W, of Boston, and 153 of Providence. 
It has a number of public buildings, 4 churches and about 3,000 inliahit- 
ants. Warren, South Kingston, East Greenwich, SmithfieJd, Pawtucket, 
and Warwick are the other considerable villages. The last named town 
contains 5,529 inhabitants. 

The state has 10 incorporated academies, and not far from 300 primary 
schools. This is the more honorable to it, as public schools ve not sup- 
ported by law as in the other New England States. Baptists are tlie 
most numerous religious denomination, and next to them Friends. There 
are 100 fixed congregations in the state. 

The exports of this state in 1829 were $722,166. The tonnage was 
43,406 tons. By the census of 1820, 6,091 persons were engaged ih 
manufactures, chiefly of cotton. The value of manufactured goods was 
$4,329,000. It must now amount to $10,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Is bounded N, by Massachusetts, E. by Rhode Island, S. by Long Isl- 
'and Sound, W. by New York. Between 41^ and 41® 2' N. L. and 8® 
16' and 5^ Il'E. L. from Washington. Length 68 miles; average breadth 
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53 milei. Contains 4,564 square miles. The counties are FairlieM^ 
Faxrfield^ Danbury; Hartford, Hartford; Litchfield, Litchfield; Middle- 
sex, Middletown; New Haven, NetcHavm; New London, New London^ 
Norwich; Tolland, Tolland; Windham, Windham, Population in, 1820,. 
275,248. In 1830,297,711. 

Physical Aspect. There are some beautiful narrow plains along the 
rivers. The general surface is strongly undulating. Some portions ef 
the surface are rugged. The Green Mountain range passing through 
this state into the sea, it has a number of mountains, though none of but 
moderate elevation. The soil is generally rich. Almost the whole sur- 
face is under small stone enclosures, an index, we may remark in passing, 
of New England husbandry in general. The face of flie country is 
chequered by a vast number of roads. 

Productions, Every thing indicates a numerous and industrious pop- 
ulation, and a groat cHbrt to extract all that is practicable from the soil. 
The point, in which the productions of this state differ from those of the 
other New England States, is in more abundant orchards, and in greater 
care and skill in the preparation of what is known abroad by the name 
of Goshen butter and cheese. The exports are chiefly to the West In- 
dies, and among the products common to the other New England States, 
the industrious people have gained a reputation abroad for the great 
amount of onions raised for exportation. The state owns 60,859 tons of 
shipping engaged in foreign trade; and the value of the exports in 1829 
was $521,545. 

Rivers. This state receives its name from the Connecticut, which 
runs through the .state from north to south. This river rises near Canada in 
New Harapftliire, and after a course of 410 miles through a most charm- 
ing alluvial border in its whole length rendered cheerful by a succession 
of beautiful villages, it empties into Long Island Sound between Say- 
brook and Lime. It is navigable for considerable vessels to Middleton; 
for vessels of 8 feet draft to Hartford, 50 miles from its mouth ; and for 
sfeam boats to Bath, New Hampshire, 250 miles higher. There are 6 
considerable falls in the river, of which the most remarkable are Bellows 
Falls at Walpole. These falls have been overcome by means of locks 
and dams. The elevation overcome by these artificial means is 200 
feet. The other considerable streams are Housatonic, Thames, and 
Naugatuck. 

Religion. There are 460 fixed religious societies, of which about 
half are Congregationalisls, inclining in their church government more 
to the forms of Presbyterianism, than the same churches in the other 
New England states. 
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LUeraturc, Yale College ranks as the second literary institution in 
tlie United Stales. It is situated on a level square, in the centre of the 
churming city of New Haven. The centre of this square is occupied by 
j>ublic buildings; and the college buildings, 8 in number, range on me 
of the sides. The square is shaded with rows of elms; and, tbou^ in 
the midst of a busy and bustling town, wears the aspect of a repose, that 
befits the meditative retreats of students. The united resources of the 
libraries furnish about 10,000 volumes. The philosoplncal and chemical 
apparatus is excellent and complete. The faculty consists of a president, 
K) 4 :)rofcssors, and 5 tutors. The whole number of students in 1829, 
divided among the departments of law, medicine, theology and the aca 
demic course, was 406. Of this number, the college students made 269. 

Of high schools, seminaries and academies, there are 34; of which a 
school in New Haven, under the care of Messrs. Dwight, on the plan of 
the Round Hill School at Northampton, has much reputation. There is 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb at Hartford, which, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Oallaudet, and Mr. Le Clerc, a pupil of the famous 
Abbe Sicard, as assistant, has gained high estimation among the lovers of 
humanity. The system of general education and free schools, is here 
carried to its utmost extent; and what gives it efficiency is a fund of 
nearly two millions of dollars, the interest of which, appropriated exclu- 
sively to the suj)port of schools, enables parents to give their children 
a grain itious education. 

Manvfactures. The ingenuity and industry of the people of this 
state in tins line, has a reputation coextensive with the union. From the 
number of articles which they send abroad, known in the south and west 
by the name of yaukce notions^ especially tin-ware, wooden clocks, and 
a certain species of books, made especially to sell in particular regions 
of the country, many a pleasant knavery has been ascribed to them, of 
which the enterprising and respectable travelling merchants were wholly 
harmless. Their nuirmfactures consist of cotton and woollen goods, 
tin-ware, glass, paper, shoes, clocks, buttons, fire arms, and many other 
products of their ingenuity. In many of the squares of the villages are 
heaps of the cuttings of tin, not unlike the parings of leather in the 
town of Lynn. 

Towna* New Haven and Hartford are alternately the seals of the state 
government. But New Haven is the largest city in the state. Its posi- 
tion is on the head of a bay of Long Islaad Sound. The area is an 
extensive plain, bounded on tlie north by magnificent stone bluffs, 8 
or 400 feet high. 7Vo streams of water mark its eastern and western 
extremities. A square in the centre is laid out as a public ground* It 
is shaded with trees, kept neat, and is of a drv and absorbing soil, so as 
VoL. ll ‘ 6 
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to bo generally free from the inconveniencies of muddiness. On this 
aiquare are the public buildings, the college edifices, andfour churches. 
Taken all together, there is no square in llie union to compare wilb the 
beauty of this. Three of these churches arc very handsome buildings, 
particularly the Episcopal church. Tiie streets are regular, the squares 
rectangular, and the town, though the houses are notlofly,and many of them 
of wood, presents a singularly pleasant and cheerful as|)ecl. The buiial 
ground in the north-west part of llic city particularly elicits the iiijc^’est 
of strangers. The quiet and narrow city of remembrances in the midst 
of the city of the living is laid out with e.x{|uisitc taste, and has ofiterj 
been compared to the famous cemetery of the Pcie la Chaise, in Paris. 
It would be to the credit of our country, if such regard to the monu- 
mental abodes of the remains of our fathers was more common. Tlic 
long wharf is longer than the famous one so called in Boston. It is 
tlie largest maritime port in the state, and owns considerable shipping. 
The city contains 18 public buildings in all. Among the singular ones, 
is an observatory, after the model of the tower of tlio winds at Athens. 
The old state house, which was an iudilfcrent building, has given place 
to a new and handsome one. Many of the recent erections are liandsomc 
structures of brick and stone. It is .34 niile.s S. W. of Hartford, and 76 
N. E. from New York. Its population in 1820 was 8,327. In 1830, 
10,180. 

Hartford is situated on the west bank of the Connecticut, 50 miles 
from its estuary. Small vessels ascend the river to this city. It is 
central to a rich and populous country. It contains 9 public build- 
ings, among which the state house makes the most conspicuous figure, 
and 9 churches. One of the Congrcgalional churches is a spacious 
and elegant building. The asylum of the deaf and dumb, a mile west 
of the town, on Tower Hill, is a building creating striking interest 
The retreat for the insane, a little soulli of the town, is a spacious 
•tpne building, 1.50 by 50 feet, with extensive grounds for the unfortu- 
nate patients. Washington Episcopal College has two spacious stone 
buildings. Montevideo, the seat of Daniel Wadsworth, Esep, perched on 
a mountain 9 miles distant, adds to the beauty of the panorama of this 
city. Hartford has a respectable amount of commerce, and numerous 
manufactures. Considerable of printing and publishing is done here. 
It is 100 miles S. W. of Boston. Population in 1820, 6,901, In 1830,, 
9,789. New Londfm, a port of entry on the Thames, 3 miles from its 
mouth, owns CbnsWerable shipping, contains 5 public buildings, 4 
cii^rclM)|||pd about 4,000 inhabitants. 

MidWilOwn, 15 miles S. of Hartlbrd, and on the same side of tlie 
C^xmecticut, is a charmingly situated place, with considerable trade and 
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, rnaniifacturcs. ' It shows a large amount of the shipping of the state, as 
the shipping of Hartford is rcgisto'-eti lieie. It has a number of public 
’buildings, 4 clmrchtJS in Ihc town, and otlicrs in the vicinity. Popula- 
tion in 18JJ0, (>,8952. — Norwich is a considorable place, at the head of the 
navigation on the I'lirimes, with a number of public buildings, and 6 
houses of public worsliij^ It consists of three distinct villages, embo- 
somed in a romantic v:ile. Po]>ula(ion about 4,900. All the foremen* 
tioned neat and flourishing towns in this state, by a strange and rather 
)«^rerous perversion of Jangnago, arc written cities. What might be 
fairly called mown, dwindles in the thought to a village, when the name 
is applied to it. The United Sfate.s have but five towns, that can 
with any jwopricly be cj<ljcd cities. 

lleside the cities, East 1 larf ferd, or.positc that city, on the E. bank of 
the (Jonneclicut, has rospectahie riianulactiiros. The other considerable 
towns are Bridgc])orl, Stoaington, I iitchficld, Fairfield, Danbury, Wind- 
ham, WetlicTsfirld, Stonington, Wind-sor, East Windsor, Sufficld, Enfield, 
lladhain, Ihnby. IMilf id. Ktamford, and Tolland. 

Jloada, Canah, &fc. In this industrious and populous state, the roads 
are nurncrous and fine, niid many of tlicm turnpikes. The Hampshire 
and Hanipdcni canal extends from Northamplon, on the Connecticut, to 
the southern limit of Mas'^achiisolts, where it takes the name of Farm- 
ington canal, and passes thnnigli (fonneclicut to New Haven. The en- 
tire length is r>(» miles. 

Manvcr.s. The peojilo are generally tall, muscular, and robust, and 
noted for their strong alt achmenU to lludr native state, their ancient puri- 
tanical customs, and a redigious faitli and observance of the strictest sort. 
Though liny cmigrale oxU nsivcly, tliey longer remain in their foreign 
abode a peculiar peoj)le, than the emigrants from any other of the New 
England states. The heir loom of the puritans has descended rather to 
Connecticut, than Massachusetts. To New (kmiiecticiit, in Ohio, a tract 
in the N. E. extremity of that state, miles by 52 in extent, they have 
transferred Connecticut strictness, industry, and the church-building upd 
church-going spirit. No person, in becoming acquainted with that coun* 
try, can fail to observe what a fair transcript it is of the original copy. 

Minerals, Fossila, dfc. Iron ore is smelted and wrought to a consid- 
erable extent. Copper mines have been discovered in different places. 
There is a lead mine near Middletow^n. Marble is wrought to a con- 
siderable extent. Porcelain clay and black lead are found, and cobalt 
is discovered in Chatham. The dark red Connecticut freestone is found 
in abundance in different places. It is quarried with great ease, and 
hardens in the air; and has an imposing, though rather gloomy aspect, 
when constituting a large building. 
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NEW V^ORK, 

Is the most northern of the midiile states, an<l the most p^ipuldns state 
in the union. It is bounded N. by Jake Ontario, the St. Lawrence and 
Lower Canada’; E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; S. by 
the Atlantic, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, W. by Pennsylvania, liuke 
JSrie, and the Niagara. Between 39° 45' and 45° N. L; and 2° 51' W. 
and 5° E. L. from Washington. ' 


Length 316 miles. Breadth 304. Containing 47,000 square miles. 

Counties* ChUfTotims. 

Counties. Chief Tovms. 

Albany, Albany. 

Oneida, Rome. 

Alleghany, Angelica. 

Onandago, Onondaga. 

Broome, Binghampton. 

Ontario, Canandaigua. 

Cattaraugus, Ellicottsvillc. 

Orange, Newburgh am) Goshen. 

Cayuga, Auburn. 

Orleans, Gairie.s. 

Chautauque, Mayville. 

Oswego, Oswego. 

Chenango, Norwich. 

( )tsego, ( U >op('r.st < > wn . 

Clinton, Plattsburgh. 

Putnam, Carmel. 

Columbia, Hudson. 

Queen’s. N. Ilcinpslcd, 

Cortlandt, Cortlandtville. 

Rensselaer, Troy. 

Delaware, Delhi. 

Richmond, Richmond. 

Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. 

Rockland, Clarkstown. 

Erie, Buffalo. 

Bt. Lawrence, Ogdenshurgh. 

Essex, Elizabethtown. 

Saratoga, Ba listen. 

Franklin, Malone. 

Schenectady, Schenectady. 

Genessee, Batavia. 

Schoharie, Schoharie. 

Greene, Cattskill. 

Seneca, Ovid, Walcrlm*. 

Hamilton, Wells. 

Steuben, Bath. 

Herkimer, Herkimer. 

Suffolk, Suflblk C. H. 

Jefferson, Watertown. 

Sullivan, Monticello, 

Kings, Flatbusli. 

Tioga, Elmira, Owego. 

Lewis, Martinsburgh. 

Tompkins, Ithaca. 

Livingston, Geneseo. 

Ulster, Kingston. 

Madison, Morrisvillc. 

Warren, Caldwell. 

Monroe, Rochester. 

Washington, Salem, Sandy-Hill, 

Montgomery, Jolmstown. 

Wayne, Lyons, PalniyrJo 

New York, New-York. 

Westcliester, Bedford. 

Niagara, Lockport, 

Yates, Penn Yann. 

Population in 1820, 1,372,812, 

In 1830, 1,913, .505. 
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Physical Aspect. This stfilo Inkcs rank in llie confederacy of the 
not only in populalioii, hnt cxient, wealth, great public works, 
its intercfeliiig physical conligiiralion. It spreads through tlw) 
whole breadth of the republic, and while one extremity feels, along the 
great length of Long Island, the sea breeze, and boasts the hustle, 
.opulence and splendor of the Americsin Tyre, tlie other extremity sees 
towns rising among Indian wigwams, along the shores of the vast 
lakes, and on one of tlie noblest and at the same time wildest streams of 
titl^glbbe. New York is an epitome of all configurations of surface, all 
varieties of lake and river scenery, and all conditions of man, from the 
sumptuous dwellers of Pearl street to the emigrant daubing his log cabin 
with clay. Granite, slate, and lime stone hills, charming vallics, extensive 
plains of gently rolling surface, rugged elevations and lofty inounlains 
alternate with streams, cascades, ponds, and bcjautirul lakes of all dimen- 
sions, from Ilje culm and tran.«^paix*nt amenity of Skeneatelos, to the inland 
seas of Erie and Ontario, 

Islands^ Long Island is, as its mime imports, a long hut narrow 
island, extending east from tlie city of New York 150 miles, forming a 
curve parallel to tlie niainhmd sliore, and Icavino a broad and beautiful 
sheet of water, not unlike a wide river between, called Long Island 
Sound. It eonliiins ?} counties. Tiic south border is a long belt of 
sand. The northern has a good soil. Its chief towns arc Brooklyn, 
Jamaica, Sagliurbor and Flatbush. Htalen island is 18 rnih's long, and 
from 5 to 8 broad, and is w^paraled froin T.ong Island by the Narrows, 
and from New Jersey by a strait, called Staten Island Sound. Manhatan 
Island, oil which the city of New York stands, has already been de- 
scribed. • 

111 the maritime Ixdt of tlie state the soil is sandy ; in the middle 
charmingly , uiiduUitiiig ; and in the western and southern divisions re- 
markable level, rich, and inclining to alluvial formation. The state has 
a great projiortion of first rale land. The richest lands arc on tlio 
Mohawk, the Chenango, Genessee and Black rivers ; between Seriecti 
and Cayuga lakes, and generally tlie western parts of the state. 

Movntains, Caltskill, and (/uttsberg mountains belong to the con- 
formati(m of the Green Mountains; and may be considered the connect- 
ing ridges botwocii them and the Allcghanics. 

Rwers and Lakes. The Delaware rises in this state among the 
Cattskill Mountains, and pursues a southern course to Pennsylvania. 
The Hudson is a noble river, whoso whole course is in this state. It rises 
in the heights between lake Champlain unci Bt. Lawrence, and pursuing 
a generally southern course Ixjtween 3 and 400 miles, meets the tide 
more than 150 miles from it mouth. It empties into New York Bay, and 
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is navigable for ships as high as Hudson, 130 miles above New York; 
and for sloops to Albany and Troy 25 or 30 miles fartlier. Niagara 
River, wJiicli has already been described, as one of the largest anjcl niOdl!* 
interesting rivers in the world, forms a part of the nortliern lounflary'of 
the state. 

The Mohawk, a princi})al branch of the Hudson, rises north of Utica, 
and after a course of more than 100 miles in a rich alluvial valley, joins, 
the Hudson near Lansingburg. Genessec, Oswego and Black are impor- 
tant rivers, that rise in the interior of the state, and fall into lake OntffTh!^ . ^ 
Seneca is the outlet of the small hoaiiliful Iakt=?s, which we meet in ad- 
vancing towards the great northern chain. Oswegalcjjie, Grass, Kacicet 
and St. Regis, discharge into tlic St. Lawrence Cataraugus Crock is a 
river of lake Champlain . Tlie Susquchaniiah rises in this stale, and passes 
into Pennsylvania. The Alleghany of the Ohio collects its licad waters 
in the southwest angle of this stale, and passes through its noble pine for- 
ests into Pennsylvania. The 'J'ioga and Chenango fall into l})o Susfpic- 
haniiah. The Toniicwanla is a stream made subsidiary to the great 
northern canal. Beside these, there arc 50 streams tliat would ho con- 
spicuous in a stale ofsinallcr dimensions, and wlicre the conftguration was 
on a less gigantic scale. 

We have mentioned Champlain, Ontario and lilric, the great lakes, that 
bound this stale on the north. Lake George is a most romantic and 
beautiful sheet of water, 87 miles long, and from one to 7 broad, pure, 
transparent, full of fish, and dotted with islands, having for the outer 
rim of its basin a line of lofty mountains bounding its whole extent. Lake 
Canandaigua is 15 miles long by one broad. Seneca is 35 miles long 
by an averag.o of one and ii half to 8 bioad. ('rooked lake is 20 miles by a 
mile and a quarter. Cayuga lake is3G miles long by one and a half broad. 
Owasco lake is 11 miles long and one broad. Skenea teles, affording 
scenery of exquisite beauty, is 14 miles long by one broad. Onondaga 
is 9 mile.s long by one br(3ad. There are great nurnbers of smaller ones. 
Tiiese charming sheets of water sfucad in a general direction from north 
to south. They abound in fine fish, and no summer scenery can surpass 
that of this lake country in beauty. The ancients would have peopled 
every one of tliem with Naiads and nymphs. Still more; they are nav- 
igable, and already connected by lateral cuts some of many miles in 
length, with the great New York canal. 

Canals, This state Ijas taken precedence of all others in the number 
and extent of its canals, and the immense distances brought by them into 
water communication. The (Champlain and Hudson Canal comiects Lake 
Cbampb^lliMBi Hudson River, and is sixty-four miles in length. The 
Hudfwalpit^&n Canal connects Lake Erie with Hudson River, and is 
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tiiree hundred and sixty-two miles in length. The Hudson and Delaware 
leaves the Hudson at Kingston, and is continued to the Dela- 
ware in, Pennsylvania, and along that river seventeen miles up the 
’Lackftwaxen, to the coal mines in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, and is 
f)4 miles in length. Morris Canal commences at the month of the Hud- 
son, opposite New York, passes through the state of New Jersey to the 
Delaware opposite Easton in Pennsylvania, where it connects with the 
Lehigh, and openc a passage f>r the Lehigli coal to New York. The 
Oswego Canal leaves the Grand Canal at Syracuse, and connects that 
c?nal with Lake Ontario, by a side cut 38 miles in length. The whole 
interior chain of the smaller lakes that have been mentioned, is by different 
contrivances connected by water coniiniinication with the Grand Canal. 

XVatcring Places^ Mineral Waters. I'hose of Saratoga and Ballston 
are most visited of any in the United States. The Ballston Springs are 
situated in a valley formed by a small creek. There are a great number 
of springs, the strongest and most sparkling waters of which were obtained 
in 18!;i7, by boring h’el deep. Tlie principal efihvacy of the water 
consists in a chcinicul union of chalybeate and saline properties, held in 
solution, and rendered brisk and pungent by uncommon quantities of 
carbonic acid gas. 

g'aratoga Springs are 7 miles from Ballston. 77ie most frequented 
springs here are called Congress Spring and Flat Rock Spring. A large 
and compact village lias grown up at Saratoga in consectucnce of the 
immense summer re.sort to these places from all parts of the United States, 
the West Indies and Canada. There arc many noble hotels and board- 
ing houses at both places. The opulent, the young, beauUful and gay 
repair to thorn in tlic summer, hocause fisliion lias prescribed the indis- 
pensable necessity of frequently ranking summer excursions to these 
waters. Fifty coaches often arrive, during the season of the waters, in a 
day. Balls, parties, concerts and excur.-aons arc the modes of passing 
the time. During the same period the feeble, nervous, exhausted sub- 
jects of violation of the laws of our nature, the sick, and the dying come 
here and are seen about the sjirings, exhibiting one of the most affecting 
contrasts of young, gay, and unthinking fasiiionables with the decaying 
remnants of humanity, that can any where be seen. Saratoga Springs 
are 32 miles N. of Albany, and B.Hllston 28 miles N. of (lie same place. 

, New Lebanon Springs, 29 miles E. of Albany, are visited for bathing, for 
their cool and elevated position, and the granri and romantic scenery of 
the Green Mountains, on the western declivity of which tliey are situated. 
Here also crowds of fashionables resort, during the sultry months; and 
there are excellent arrangements for their accommodation and comfort. 

Curiosities* Would our limits allow, a volume might be given under 
this head, ifrom New York to Niagara the whole distance along North 
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River, up fiie canal, and thence to the lakes, is the land of mountains, 
lakes, caverns, cascades, and scenes of moral interest, as consecrated^d"' 
memory, and identified with impressive events in histor)^ Niagara Falls, ^ 
the noblest cascade in the world, we liavo already descrilxjd. Cohoes is 
a fine fall in tlie Mohawk of 70 feet perpendicular descent. The cascade 
is situated near the stage route from Albany to Schenectady. The Little 
Falls of tlie Mohawk, in view of wliich the great canal runs, present most 
beautiful scenery. Glen'^s Fulls of the Hudson, and Oie falls on G^eaj^e . 
and Salmon River furnish a very impressive cascade. These and many 
other cascades in this countr)' of great rivers and frequent lakes woukU)e 
grand spectacles, had not mos< of the spectators witnessed Niagara Falls, 
a scene to efface tl»e interest of all minor spectacles. A lime stone cav- 
ern of vast dimensions, with its fulls, columns, and stalactites, exists on 
the banks of Black River, opposite Watertown. 

Prodvrtions. Tlio forest tnics that love an alluvial soil, are common 
in the western divisions of the state, and attain a great size. Beside the 
grains cultivated in the states cast of this, wheat is the staple of New 
York. Genesee flour, unknown before the existence of the great canal, 
in New England, is now the flour of general consuitijjtion there. It is a 
fine country for grass, pusluro, fruiis, inaizo, and ail the productions of 
the northern states. Among the mineral products are iron and lead ores 
in different places; gyjjsmn, lime stone, marble, slate, porcelain clay, and 
most of the fossils. The richest suit springs existing in any country are 
found ill various places, parti^uilarly at Salinu. Petroleum is found in 
different places, and springs of hydrogen gas. 

Exports — Of articles too numerous to particularize, amounted, in 1828 
to $22,777^049. 

Climate. In a country of such extent no general view can be given. 
The northern division has a severe climate- Tiie lake division has a 
more uniform temperature, with deep snows. The maritime part has a 
milder air than New England. The S. W. division of the state is also 
comparatively mild. 

Natives. Onondaga was the central region, round which, in the forest 
periods, the famous Fire Nations were congregated. A remnant of these 
races still exists, possessing extensive reservations of land. The sjxjcta- 
cle of the red people in their forest costume, is even yet not an uncommon 
one in Albany, and still less so in Rochester. 

Chief Towtis. But a sketch only of this extensive article can he given. 
New York, the most populous city in the Union, and the mercantile capi- 
tal^pC^jthc United States, is situated on Manhattan Island, 144 miles long 
aalPilotn two miles to half a mile broad, at tlic confluence of Hudson 
and East RtWirs, on a bay of unrivalled l)eauty. The harbor is extensivet 
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safe, not subject to be frozen, and has every requisite for commercial 
fac ility and advantages that could be desired. It em|>osoms several 
islands, among which the conspicuous ones, Governor’s, BedJow’s, and 
Ellis? are fortified, and bristled with numerous cannon. On the E. it is 
defended from storms by Long Island, and on the W, by Staten Island 
and New Jersey shore, Tlie ship passage from the harljor to Newark 
‘Bay, on the New Jersey side, is by the KilU, to the Atlantic by the iVar- 
rows, and by Long Island Sound. Tlie sbipping owned here, in 1816, 
amounted to nearly 1100,000 tons. In 182i) it was 355,534 tons. The 
duties on goods imported here have ranged in common years from seven to 
eight millions of dollars. 

The appearance of the city of New York is unique. There is a visible 
cast of inercanlilc opulence, and an aspect rather more sombre than in 
tlie gay and uniform streets of Philadelphia. There is, however, nothing 
in the United States to compare with the imposing effect of Broadway, a 
street nearly bis(3ctiiig the city, and extending to the central and higher 
parts of it from one extnunity to the otherj being 3 miles in length, 80 
feet wide, and generally built up witli massive and noble buildings. 
Next to this in beauty nnd importance are Wall street, Pearl street, Green- 
wich street, Water strccjl, nnd tlie Bowery. 

The public buildings exceed 50 in number, and in magnificence those 
of any other American city. The niercJintile public buildings are chiefly 
on Wall street, the centre of banking nnd brokerage business. Pearl 
street contains the most important inercantile ostablisbments. Broadway 
is the chief street for retail business. Mean wooden habitations, for- 
merly common in the city have almost disapjxjarcd, giving place to spa- 
cious and massive brick buildings. Tlic Battery is an extensive public 
ground in the southern part of (he island. Castle Garden is a much 
frequented public resort. The Park is a beautiful common in front of 
the City Hall, containing 6 acres, and is finely shaded with trees. We 
have apace only to glance at some of the most conspicuous public build- 
ings and objects of interest. 'J'he most striking of these in the most 
showy part of the city is City Hull of white marble, 216 feet in length, 
by 105 in breadth. It is in an open square, detached, and in a position 
to give its imposing aspect full effect. It contains tlie police office and 
municipal court-rooms, and the Common Council chamber ornamented 
with portraits of distinguished revolutionary characters. The New York 
Exchange, fronting Wall street, between William and Pearl streets, is 
also of white marble. It is adorned with marble columns in front, of a 
single block, and contains the Exchange, Post Office, Commercial Bead- 
ing Rooms, insurance offices, and offices of daily papers. The cupola 
commands a noble view of the city, and is surmounted with a telegraph, 
VoL. 11. 7 
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by which ship arrivals are announced at the distance of more tlian 
miles from the city. 

The New York Institution is of brick, 260 feet by 41, and is appro- 
priated to associations of literature and the fine arts, such as the literary 
and Philosophical Society, the Historical Society witJi its library, the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, witii its j)aintiiigs, the New York 
Lyceum of Natural Ilislory witli its collets ions, and the American 
Museum with its curiosities. The University is in a central point. Tlie 
building is of stone 200 feet in length, and 3 stories high. The state 
prison in the eastern pu t of the city, is 204 feet in length, by 200 in 
dcptli, and is built of free stone. TIjo alms house is still further eak. 
It is an enclosure containing the work house and penitentiary. The 
dimensions of the first are 320 by 50 feet, iJie next 200 by 25, and tlie 
third 250 by 50. Chatham Theatre and the Bowery Theatre are con- 
spicuous buildings. St. Paul’s church, containing the monument and 
remains of (icii. Montgomery, ami Trinity Church are spacious episco- 
palian churches, botli iu conspicuous points on Broadway. St. John’s 
ehurchin iludaoii Sipiare, one of the finest in the city, lias the tallest spire 
in New York. The Medical College is a largo and conspicuous edifice. 
The establishment is ampiy endowed, and generally confains from 2 to 
300 medical students. The following arc all sjiacious public buildings: 
Clinton Hall, the Bible 8<Xiicty's Depositary, the American Tract Society’s 
buildings, both in Nassau street, the Arcuilc, and the Arcade BatLs, the 
New Y^ork Baths, the Public Marine Bath, the Manhattan Water Works, 
the exhibition room of the National Academy of the arts of Design, 
llutger’s Medical College and Public School, Masonic Hail, Or|>han 
Asylum, Feter Hospital, House of Refuge fur juvenile dclinctuents, 
Lunatic Asylum, the City Hotel, the Mansion House, the National 
Hotel, the Franklin House, Tammany Hall, and many otlier spacious 
hotels. Tlie city has 10 market liouscs, 14 or 15 banks, lietween 20 and 
30 insurance offices, over 100 houses of public wwship, of which tliose 
of ^Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed and Methodists are the 
most numerous. Tliere are 8 spacious buildings appropriated to public 
schools, valued with their furniture at f 150,000, The High School of 
this city is an interesting institution, and the largest establishment of the 
kind in the United States, Tlicre are a number of public libraries. The 
Sunday Schools and Lifant Schools are efficient and useful establish- 
ments. 

As this is by far the largest importing town in llie United States, the 
stores of course display the greatest show of splendid foreign and domes- 
tic goods of every description. Fasliion and splendour and sumptuous- 
ness, and all the inventions of luxury, and all die enticements to specta- 
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cles, and all thfe temptations to dissipation naturally concentrate^ where 
there is most commerce and wealth, and the most numerous concourse 
Jiyf^ople- T4ie fair and iho fiishionable promenade Broadway, to see, 
antd be .seen; and here fashion may be noted in its broadest visible as- 
sumption, its most hideous distortions, and its most painful imprisonment; 
and by watching the passing current of life on fine days for promenading, 
quiet, sensible and reflecting young persons cannot fail to receive lessons 
adverse to affectation, grimace, and the extremes of the prevalent mode 
of the week. 

Such successive masses of immigrants are constantly arriving from 
foreign countries, and such multitudes ()f adventurers of all descriptions 
consort here, and great cities always congregate such numbers of poor and 
abandoned people, that it cannot hut he uiidorslood, that there must be 
much iiiimoralily and dissijxition. Commensurate efforts are made to 
neutralize and heal tlur evil. The religious, moral, and hunjiane institu- 
tions are numerous, and of the most active and energetic character. It 
issues a great number of resp(;ctahIep''riodical publications. New York 
is situated 210 miles y. W. of Boston, 00 N. E. of Philadeljibin, and 227 
N. E. of Washington — 40° 4ty N. L. Population in 1820, 123,700. 
In 1880, 213,470. 

Albany, tJic political metropolis, is situated on the west bank of the 
Hudson, 150 miles from New York, and lias a position equally convenient 
for communication with that city, and a vast interior country. Most of 
the ancient Butch buildings, whicJi formerly gave it such a grotesque 
aspect, have disoppeared. It is now neatly and in soriie j>arts handsomely 
built. It contains 10 public buildings. The capitol, built upon the 
upjKjr portion of the city , has an elevated position. It is 115 feet in 
length, and 00 in breadth. The academy, directly iiorlli of it, is a spa- 
cious and showy building. The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Bank and llic 
Albany Bank, at tlie bottom of Stale street, are of white marble. The 
Museum is a handsome building in South Market street, State street, in 
its whole length, is remarkably wide, and shows to great advantrigo. 
TIjc number of churches is 10, of which 6 are of stone, 7 of brick, and 
3 of wood. Three of them are very handsome, and olliers are spacious. 
Canal Wharf and ejuay arc of great length, and striking show of business 
and bustle. Few cities present a more beautiful prosj)cct than Albany, 
wlien seen from the public square, or the summit of the capitol. The 
city sloped from the public s(iuare to the river, like the aides of an amplii- 
theaire* Two or three of its noble mansionn embowered in trees, give it 
the appearance of having forests in its limits. Sloops and steam boats 
arrive here from Now York in great numbers, and tliere is seldom a day in 
which three or four passages do not offer, in steam boats departing to and 
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from New York, Its canal communications with Lake Champlain, tlie 
northern lakes, and the Ohio valley give it unrivalled advantages of this 
sort. More stages daily arrive and depart from (his city, than any 
of the size in the Union. Its literary, humane, and religious insfitutiohs 
are of a very respectable class, and it issues 6 or 7 periodical publications. 
It is situated 164 miles W. of Boston, and 230 S. of Montreal. Its pop- 
ulation in 1820 was 12,630. in 1830, 24,210, having nearly doubled 
its population in ten yea rs. A more emphatic illustration of the tendency 
of the canal system could not ho given. 

Rochester, at the falls of Genessee, 7 miles from Lake Ontario, is the 
third town in point of population in this state, and has had the most sud- 
den growth of any town in America. In 1812 it was one wide and deep 
forest. In 1818 it contained 1,641). In 1S20, 1,.562. In 1825, 5,271. 
In 1827, 10,818. In 1830, 13,836. Parts of the town are very hand- 
somoly bxiilt. There arcj 7 respectable piiblic buildings and 12 churches. 
Thirteen largo flour mills with 52 run of stones can annually make 
342,000 barrels of flour. Fifteen million feet of lumber arc sawed or 
rafted here. There are a number of factories and mechanical estabiisli- 
ments, some on a large scale. The water power is almost inexhaustible^ 
The acqueducl over the Gcnessec at this place is one of tlie most gigantic 
works on the canal line. At the northern extremity of tho town the 
Genessee falls 90 feet. At Carthage, two miles distant, it falls 70 feet. 
Still another noble cascade of the Gcnessec close by tins town will be 
long remembered as tlie place where the famous Patch made his last leap. 
Merchandise to and from Lake Ontario forwarded from this town is raised 
or lowered down this great and steep descent of the Genessee by means of 
an inclined plane, the descending weight, raising a lighter one. It is in 
contemplation to cut a canal from this town to Glean on the Alleghany, 
a distance of 110 miles, which would bring this place indirect water 
communication with Pittsburgh and the Ohio. 

Troy, on the E. bank of the Hudson, 6 miles N. of Albany, and 155 
N.* of New York, is the next largest city in the state to Rochester. 
Sloops and steam boats navigate tlic Hudson to this place. In the imme- 
diate vicinity are many fine mill seats, on which are erected extensive 
manufactories. It contains 7 public buildings, and 6 houses for public 
worship. The state of Massachusetts has surveyed a canal route to this 
place. A rail road over the same route has also been in contemplation. 
The Van Rensselaer school in this city has acquired a high reputation. 
The students deliver mutual lectures, and make extensive excursions, 
with a view to personal inspection of the objects of their studies in the 
natural sciences. Any person over 18, certifying that his acquisitions 
are of a certain extent, and that he is of good moral character, can obtain 
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a g^tuitious education. An academy for young ladies conducted by Mrs. 
Willard, has also obtained advantageous notoriety. Mount Ida, a ro- 
mailiTc hill near this place, gives rise to the water falls of Pocsten’s Kill 
jipd%Vynant’s Kill, where the chief manufacturing estahlislimenls are 
erected. Population in 1820, 5,294. In 1630, 11,405. This shows a 
gain of considerably more than double the population of the preceding 
census. 

Schenectady is situalcd on the S. E. bank of the Mohawk, 15 miles N. 
'W. of * Albany. It contains a number of public buildings, and 5 or 6 
churches. It is an ancient and respectable town, and is united to the 
opposite bank of the Mohawk by an elegant bridge, nearly 1,000 feet in 
length. Union College in this place, is one of the most respectable 
seminaries in the state . ^J’he building consists of two college edifices 
and tw’o boarding houses. The college is opulent in endowments, and in 
1828, 79 students graduated from this institution. Population supposed 
to be about 5,000. 

Utica is situated on the S. bank of the Mohawk, 93 miles N. W. from 
Albany, and nearly bisected by the groat canal. It is a large and showy 
town, with the usual number of public buildings, and 8 churches. It is 
on the position of the once celebrated Fort Bchuyler, and in the midst of 
a fertile and charming country It is a noted point of union for arriving 
and departing stages. 'J1iis town has gained its importance by being 
favorably situated, in regard to commerce and agricultural wealth. Pop- 
ulation in 1820, 2,972. In 1830, 8,323, having almost tripled it# popu- 
lation since tlic last census. 

Buffalo is situated at the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, on Buffalo 
Creek. The harbor would bo fine, but for a shoal at the mowlh, which 
the United States’ govornmont arc in progress of removing. This obsta 
.cle overcome, it has 14 feet w'ntcr, and is secure from sloims. From 60 
to 70 vessels, including steam boats, trade with this place- It is the grand 
point of communication between the Atlantic and the lakes. By the 
great canal it comniuiji(;afes w'ith New York; by the Welland and Rideah 
Canals with Lake Ontario nnd Montreal; and by Lake Erie and the Erie 
and Ohio Canal with the Ohio and Mississippi valley. Its business is 
direct with all the vast extent of the upper lakes, and no inland town in 
America has greater advantages. It is situated on a beautiful terrace 
plain, affording charming views of the lake, and is in the vicinity of a 
pleasant and fertile country. Atlantic strangers, who have connected 
associations of savage nature, and a remote intl'rior wiltieruess with tlieir 
notions of this place, will be sullicicntly astonislicd on arriving here, to 
see sumptuous houses, massive blockvS of brick buildings, one of the most 
beautiful hotels in the country, a number of handsome churches, and two 
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or tliree of imposing appearance and magnitude. It was destroyed by 
the British in the late war so completely, tliat but one house was left 
standing in 1814. One of the stores is 90 by 70 feet, and 3 stories lugti. 
In a word, Buffalo is one of the handsomest towns in the statet It has. 
the customary public buildings, and 6 or 7 churches. Population in 
1820,2095; in 1830, 8,008, having more than quadrupled its popula- 
tion since the last census. 

Manlius, an interior town of Onondaga county, 137 miles west of 
Albany, is an ngricullural but veiy flourishing place. Population in 
1820, 5,372. In 1830, 7,375. Seneca is on (he west side of Seneca Lake 
192 miles west of Albany. The flourisliing village of Geneva is in this 
township. 'I'lie shore of the lake abounds in beautifully variegated mar- 
ble. The lake is of uncommon depth and transparency, and the waters 
exceedingly cold. It is affinned that the lake has a regular rise and fall 
every seven years. This flourishing town contains 0,101 inhabitants. 

Returning to the rnaritinic sliore of the state, Brooklyn on Long Island 
is separated from New York by East river, li is a large and flourishing 
place, being in fact no other than a suburb of tht? city. It contains some 
public buildings, and four houses of public worship ; and near it is the 
United States navy yard. Population in 1830, 12,403. Hudson is a 
considerable mercantile place, with growing manufacturing establishments 
on tlic east bank of the Hudson, 28 miles below Albany. Population 
about 4000. Newburgon the west bank of the Hudson, .59 miles above 
New York and just above the highlands is a great thoroughfare of travel 
to the western country and a largo and handsome town. Poughkeepsie, ' 
Kingston and Cattskill, arc also considerable towns. Lansingburg 4 
miles abovrtJ Troy, and opposite the mouth of the Mohawk, is a thriviiig 
place. VVaterford is immediately opposite, on the west bank of the Hud- 
son. It has wide, regular and handsome streets. Gibbonville opposite 
Troy, is the seat of the United States arsenal The arms are in fine 
order and the grounds of great neatness and l)cauty. 

' Auburn not far from the northern extremity of Owasco Lake, and 
170 west of Albany, i.s a romantic and bc.auliful town. It contnins a 
number of public buildings, and 4 or 5 houses of public worship. It is 
the seat of a respectable theological seminary, and is best known, as be- 
ing tire position of the most exteiisive penitentiary in the United States. 
The two groat buildings are enclosed in a hollow square 2,000 feet in 
circuit, surrounded with a stone wall of great strength 35 feet high. The 
work shops form acontirnued range ^of 940 feet. The construction 
and plai> of discipline are of a new and generally approved character. 
EveapiUiceivable regard is had to the moral improvement, as well as tho 
rfiiiini'li||i.iiiii|] security of the convicts. It is calculated to contain 1,100 
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convicts. In 1829 in contained (539. Population in 1,820,2025. In 
4830j 7103. llhaca contains 5,270 inhabit ants; Canandaigua in the 
whcdc township 5,1 C2; Schoharie 5,14(5. Salina, Syracuse and Lock- 
are large and flourishing villages. Plasttsburgh, Ogdensburg, 
Sacliett’s Harbor, Brownsville, Ls Roy, Watertown and Batavia, are 
flourishing places. 'Phis article might be extended to the mention of 
50 other considerable villages, of which tlio forementioned may stand 
as indexes, in point of neatness and importance. 

' Scenery. The great tliorouglifare of travellers for business or pleasure 
from New York to Niagara and the lakes, abounds at every stage with 
interesting scenery. Scarcely has the traveller been wafled out of New 
York bay, one of the most beautiful in the world, before he has in view 
the noble elevation of the highlands. Rvery point along this sublimo 
passage has its tradition attached to if, or its connection in memory with 
revolutionary events. At one place the traveller is shown, where Andre 
was taken; at another, where he was executed. Still further up, perched 
on the declivity of a mountain, are tlic numerous buildings belonging to 
the cslahlishrnent of West Point. Higher still arc the Callskill moun- 
tains rising into the blue of the sky. The Pine Orchard, is between 
2 and 3,000 feet above the river, at some miles distance from it, and 
is provided with a liouse of entertainment. The round top is the highest 
elevation of the Outtskill, being 3,718 feet above the level of the sea. 

In passing from Albany to Schenectady wo are presented with one of 
those works of art, which is still a rare object in our country, the Albany 
and Schenectady rail road, upon which a locomotive steam engine is in 
operation, Passing through the village of Bullston and Saratoga, at 
some miles distant from Saratoga, and near Hudson’s River, find our- 
selve.s on oiie of the most interesting spots identified witli the history of 
the American revolution, the place, where Burgoyne surrendered his 
army. Crossing over to Lake Champlain we are arrested by the remains 
of the fortress of Ticondeioga, where Gen. Al^ercrombic was defeated in 
1758; a spot as famous in the history of the former French w^ar, as Sar- 
atoga is ill that of the revolution. Plattsburgh and Lake Champlain are 
both famous in the history of the late war. In fact, the whole distance 
from Lake Champlain to Luke Erie, along the lino of the canal, is con- 
secrated to remembrances in the history of tlic Indian, French, revolu- 
tionary and late wars. As we ascend toward the lakes, wc pass the 
t/oboes, the Little Falls, Glen’s Falls, and the very extensive salt works 
at Salina. At Lockport wc stand astouislied, as wc contemplate one of 
the noblest works of art on the canal, and look up the prodigious height, 
to which boats are raised by the double line of locks; and arc scarcely 
less impressed witli the sight of the town itself, which but a fisw years 
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since was a solid wilderness^ and now is a handsome town, containin j 
four or five thousand inhabitants. The locks at tins place, and the dee$r‘' 
cut through the solid limestone strike the observer as a more stupen^ious 
work, than either the canal aqueduct across the Mohawk or the Ge-: • 
nessee. 

Trenton Falls arc in the town of Trenton, Oneida county, 108 miles N. 
W. of Albany, and 12 miles north of Utica. The cascade is 2 miles 
from tlie village. Tlie surrounding scenery is remarkable for its roman- 
tic beauty and grandeur. Petrifactions, and orguruc remains are abun- 
dantly imbedded in tljc limestone bluOs, West Canada creek has here 
cut itself a profligious chasm through tlie rocks, in many places 150 
feet deep, and f)r a distance of 4 miles; the whole extent of wliich 
is a succession of striking calaracls. This inJeresting chnsrn is mucJi 
visited, and presents a spectacle not . unlike that of many of the rivers of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, in their }>assage through tljeir deep beds of 
limestone. 

Whether the traveller contemplate the prodigious work of art presented 
in this long canal, or tljc astonishing growth of the new and beautiful 
towns along its banks, that have replaced the recent solid wilderness, 
whether he yield his eye and his mind to the sublime in the Falls of Nia- 
gara, or to the green, beautiful and romantic in the charming country of 
tlie lesser lakes, or the grand and solitary in the seas of fresh water, that 
spread from Ontario to the interminable desorts of the north, there is 
nothing of grand or bctiuiiful in nature or art but what may be found 
between the splendid bay of Nevj' York, and the view of. lake Erie from 
the square in Buffalo. 

Educaiifon. This state has a school fund of .<^2,012,113, exclusive of 
the local school fund and tlic literary fund, the avails of wliich are annu- 
ally appropriated towards the support of colleges and academies. In 
1829, the whole amount of money disbursed for the support of common 
schools, arising from all these source.s, was $214,840. The number of 
school districts is 8991, In the year 1829, 480,825 children were 
taught in the common schools. There is a college in the city of New 
York. Union college in Schenectady has already been described. Ham- 
ilton college is situated in Clinton not far from Utica. It is a respectably 
endowed institution with 2 large college edifices, and has an average 
number of 120 students. Geneva college is at Geneva, and there is a 
medical college at Fairfield. There is a theological seminary in the city 
of New York and in AulSirn, Hart wick and Hamilton. The number of 
academies in this state is 55 with 3835 pupils. The high school of the 
city of New York has 444 ; Albany Lancaster school 500; Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s Troy seminary 236, These view's more clearly than any general 
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i^marks, indicate the municipal patronage bestowed by this great state 
upon literature and common schools. 

T?’’1fest .Point ifl a military school, the position of which we have already 
.notfcedj^ It is an establishment under the control of the general govem- 
''fcent, for the education of young men destined for the army. The num- 
ber of pupils is limited to 2.50. The annual expense of the institution to 
the U. S. is $115,000. The sum paid for the education of a cadet is 
$330 per annum. TJiere are 30 professors, instructors and assistants. 
The course of education, especially in the exact sciences, is thorough 
and complete. 

General Statistics i^or Population 1,934,406. Yards of woollen, 
cotton and linen cloths manufactured in 1830, 14,466,226. Number of 
grist mills 2,264, Haw mills 5,195. Oil mills 121. Fulling mills, 
1,222. Carding machines, 1,584. Iron works 170. Trip hammers, 164. 
Distilleries, 1,229. Asheries, 2,105. There are 237 newspapers pub- 
lishing annually as is estimated, Id, 536, 000 printed sheets. 

ManvfacJiires. There aro 88 cotton manufactories, 208 woollen, 
200 iron. The cotton manufactories employ about 132,000 spindles. 
About 22,000 bales of cotton goods manufactured exceeds $3,000,000. 
The value of woollen goods annually nianfactured, exclusive of those 
made in families, is considerably upwards of $3,000,000. The value of 
the annual manufacture of iron is $4,000,000. There arc about 50 paper 
mills, and the vahie of annual manufactures in this article $500,000. 
The annual value of the manufacture of Jiats is $3,000,000. That of 
bools and shoes amounts to 5,000,000. Leather is manufactured to the 
amount of $2,905, 750. The value of window glass made is $200,000. 
Manufactured in families, as jier stale census returns, 2,9!^,233 yards 
fulled cloths, valued at $2,918,323. Flannels and other woollens, not 
fulled, 3,468,001 yards, value $603,600. Linen, cotton, and other cloths 
8,079,992 yards, value $1 ,21 1 ,998. The sales of domestic manufactures 
in the city of New York, during the year 1830, are estimated to amount 
to $25,000,000. There are 29,495,720 acres of land in the state. The 
number of acres of improved land is 7, 160,967, valued at $179,024,175 
Value of neat cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, 42,264,137. The amount 
of salt inspected, on which duties have been paid to the state for 1830, is 
1,430,000 bushels. The tolls of the canals for 1830, were $1, 556,799, 
being an increase of 243,662 over those of the preceding year. There 
are 52 banks in the state, with an aggregate capital of $26,275,800. 
There are 75 steam boats (including 6 BntishH)oats on Lake Ontario) ex- 
clusive of steam ferry boats, &c. with an aggregate of 4,192 horse power# 
The number of clergy in the state is 1,382. That of attorneys and ooim-*; 
voL. n 8 
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sellers at law is 1,741* That of Physicians and surgeons 2,549. Th» 
number of militia is 188,520. 


NEW JERSEY, 

Is 138 miles Jong and 50 broad, containing 8,000 square miles. Be- 
tween 380 57' and 41° 21' N. L. and 1® 26' and 3® 9' E. L. from Was!)- 
ington. Bounded N. by New York; E.by New York and Atlantic, S.W.^ 
by Delaware bay, which divides it from Delaware; W. by Pennsylvania. 

Physical Aspect. 7’he maritime belt along the S. E. part of the state 
is low and rather sterile. The central parts of it between New York and 
Philadelphia undulate with hill and dale, giving rise to clear and beauti- 
ful streams. At a considerable distance from the sea is a chain of rnoim- 
fains east of the Delaware. South mountain traverses the state from 
north to south, and parallel, and at a little distance farther north the Kit- 
tatinny. The country between and beyond these mountains is loamy 
with a fine verdant turf possessing a rich soil, well adapted to grazing. 
Lead, copper and silver are among the mineral productions; and in va- 
rious points it abounds with extensive beds of iron ore. 

Rivers* The Hudson, separating the state from New York, bounds it 
on the north and tlie Delaware, sejmrating it from Pennsylvania, on the 
south. It has no other rivers of any great length, though every part of 
the state abounds in quick mill streams. The names of the most consid- 
erable rivers are Passaic, Hackinsac, Raritan, Great Egg Harbor and 
Musconeci«ik. 

Divisions. Counties. Bergen, Hackinsac; Burlington, Mount Holfy 
Burlington; Cape May, Cape May; C.H, Cumberland, Bridgetown^ 
Essex Newark; Elizahefhtoum ; Gloucester; Woodbury ; Hunterdon, 7Vcn- 
tm; Middlesex, New-Brunsmek , Amboy; Monmouth, Freehold; Morris, 
Morristown; Salem, Sahm, Somerset, Bomidbrook; Sussex, iYe/zj<o«; 
Warren, Belvidere. Population in 1820 277,575. In 1830 320,779 

Climate* The mountainous part of New Jersey has a climate not 
unlike the central parts of New-York, and New-England. In the mariw 
time and southern portions it is milder, than would be indicated by its 
latitude, and as mild as the adjacent state of Pennsylvania. 

Products. The maritime people find great advantage in their extensive 
oyster beds, and in feeding cattle on the salt meadows, that skirt the sea 
shores. The central parts of the state abound in the common produc- 
tioDs of the middle and northern states. In the mountainous regions the 
productions compare with tliose of Vermont; and the inhabitants are 
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Doted tor their excellent butter and cheese. The cider and fruit of tlie 
fine^rchards of New-Jerscy have gained an universal reputation. 

Manufactvrcs^ Those of iron arc prosecuted to a very great extent. 
/Among other common articles of American manufacture, leather fonns 
a very considerable item. Patterson is one of tlie largest and most flour- 
ishing manufacturing villages W. of Massachusets. It is situated Just 
below the romantic falls of the Passaic, which supplies water power to 
any extent. The numerous establishments have recently created a very 
considerable town. It contains 17 cotton factories, a clock factory, an 
iron factory, manufacturing 900,000 Its. iron, and 850.000 lbs, nails. 
The cotton factories annually raanufactuie 2,000,000 lbs. The flax 
factory 000,000 lbs, of flax. There is one machine shop employing 150 
hands. Connected with it is an iron and brass n)undry working armually 
000,000 lbs. of iron, and 10,f>00 of brass. Shoes are made extensively 
at Newark. Cotton is manufactured at Trenton. The industrious 
peo])le of this stale are rafddly following the example of New England 
in the extension of their manufactures. 

Religiotia Denominations. About 300 fixed societies, beside tlie nu- 
merous societies of the methodists. Of the fixed societies tlie presby- 
teriaus are the most numerous; and after them the Dutch reformed 
church. But all the Christian denominations are rcpicsentcd in tlik 
state. 

Literaivre. There arc two colleges, one at Princeton, and the other 
at New Brunswick. Princeton college is one of the most respectable 
seminaries in the United States. The position is high, airy and com- 
manding, in the centre of a neat aud flourishing village. The college 
edifice called Nassau ITall is 175 by 50 feet, and 4 stories high. There 
arc two other considerable buildings belonging to the college all of stone, 
and a number of houses belonging to the officers of Uie government. At 
some distance from this group is the spacious building belonging to the 
theological school. This building is also of stone, and its dimensiijns 
150 by 50 feet, and 4 stories high. The college library amounts to 
nearly 10,000 vols; and tlie theological library to 6000. The course 
of academical studies is tliorough and complete. The theological semi- 
nary is under the care of the General Assembly of tlie Presbyterian 
church of the United States. The number of students in the college 
, averages about 110, and the theological students about 100. 

The Rutger’s college at New-Brunswick is ^nder the care of the Dutch 
Reformed cliurcJi. It has a spacious edifice, and respectable endow 
ments, and promises as well as the Theological seminary, to be a 
very useful institution. There are over 20 incorporated academies, imd 
. some seminaries on the manual labour system. The slate has a fund of 
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1^2^, 40^ for tlie support of free schools. But the syslera of general 
education wants the efficiency of those of New-Engiaiid and New- 
York. 

Chi^ Toums* Trenton is situated on the East bank of the Delaware, 
opposite the Falls, on the great route between New-York and Philadel- 
phia, 60 miles S. W. of the former, and 33 nnles N. E. of the latter. The 
Delaware is navigable for sloops and steam boats to this place. It is a 
neat town; and contains 8 public buildings, among which the most con- 
spicuous is the Slate house. In the town and vicinity are six houses of 
public worship. The bridge accross tlie Delaware has five arches, and 
makes a handsome appearance. The town has some respectable manu- 
factories of cotton. TJ)is place is 'memorable as the scone of one of the 
most splendid e.xploits of general Washington in crossing the Delaware, 
and capturing a large detachment of Hessians. U contained in 1820 
8942 inhabitants. In 1830 it is supposed to contain over 6000. Newark 
is charmingly situated on the west bank of the Passaic 7 miles from its 
mouth, by the curves of the river. Very few towns of the size make a 
more showy appearance, being decidedly the handsomest town in the 
state. It contains 5 or 6 public buildings, 0 houses for public worship, 
and extensive manufactories of different kinds. In Orange, near this 
place, is made the famous Newark cider. It is 9 miles W. of New York. 
Population, in 1820, 6,507. In 1830, 10,7t)f>. 

Patterson, of the manufactures of which wc have already spoken, i» 
situated on the Passaic near the great fulls, in a position much admired 
for its romantic surrounding scenery. It is the clncf manufacturing 
town in the ^state; and beside the extensive rnanufaclories already men- 
tioned, contains 5 or 6 houses of public worship. 'Die manufactories are 
massive buildings of stone. The falls of tljc Passiac are 72 feet in 
perpendicular descent, and constitute a splendid cascade, much visited by 
travellers. 

pfew Brunswick is situated on the W. hank of the Raritin at the head 
of sloop and steam boat navigation, 33 miles S. W. of New York, and 
60 N. E.of Philadelphia. Tfie buildings in this town, which has a city 
incorporation, are sparsely diffused over a considerable extent. It con- 
tains 7 public buildings, and 5 churches. We have already mentioned 
the college and theological seminary here. There are some handsome 
houses on the hill above the landing. The steam boats from New York 
with passengers for Philadelphia, land here, who lake passage in stages 
from this point to Trenton on the Delaware, where they embark on 
steam boats for Philadelphia. 

Princeton is a pleasant village, the college of which has already been 
mentioned. It is situated 10 miles N. E. from Trenton, on the great route 
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between New York and Philadelphia. It contains 120 houses, and is 
consecmled in history by one of the glorious exploits of Washington, in 
which be defeated a British regiment marching to the relief of Trenton. 
Elizabetlitown, 15 miles from New York, is an agreeable village contain- 
ing over 200 houses, and is one of the most ancient towns in the state. 
Bordentown, 7 miles below Trenton, and 2S above Philadelphia, is a neat 
village, a little north of which iJjo mansion of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Spain, is pointed out, as an illustration of the mutability of fortune. 
Burlington, on the S. shore of the Delaware, 20 miles above Philadelphia, 
is a considerable village, showing to advantage to the passengers on the 
steam boats, as they round to, to take in and put out passengers. Camb- 
den, Salem, Morristown, Amboy, and Newlon, arc the other considerable 
towns in the state. 

Roads and Canals. New Jersey from its position is a great thorough- 
fare. The chief roads of public travel arc turnpikes. The chief canal 
is the Morris (3anal, wliich leaves the Hudson opposite New York at 
Powle’s Hook. The ascauits of this canal, instead of being overcome by 
locks, are surmounted by inclined planes. At Bloomfield boats are drawn 
up an inclined plane of 624 feet, in which distance they overcome 52 
feet of perpendicular height. I’o suspend a boat loaded with 40 or 50* 
tons in this way in the air is one of the triumphs of the modern gigantic 
application of power. Tiiis canal overcomes 81)0 feet in this way, and 
opens a direct route from the city of New York to the celebrated coal 
mines at Mauch Chunk in Pennsylvania. It is 80 miles in length. The 
Delaware and Hudson Ckanal may Ikj considered as partly belonging to 
this slate. 'Pile scenery of the country llirough wliich it poises is of a 
singularly romantic character. It is C.j miles long, and brings the Lack- 
awana coal to New York, A rail way with locomotive cars brings tlic 
coal to the canal. The Trenton and Raritan Canal is not yet completed. 
It will open a direct sloop and steam boat communication from Baltimore 
to New York. A rail road from Camhden to Amboy is in progress. It 
is supposed that with the other improvements contemplated, it will enable 
the traveller to pass from New York to Philadelphia in four hours! 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Length, 300 miles; breadth, 160, containing 44,000 square miles. 
Between 39° 43' and 42° 16' N. L; and 3^ 31' W. L. and 2o 18' E. L. 
from Washington. Bounded N.by New York; N. E. by the Delaware* 
which separates it from New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia; W. by Virginia and Ohio. 
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Couaiics* Chief Towns, 
Adams, Gettysburg}!. 
Allegliany, Pittslurgh. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
Beaver, Beaver, 

Bedford, Bedford. 

Berlrs, Reading. 
Bradford, Atlions. 

Bucks, Bristol, 

Butler, Butler. 

CJambria, Ebcnsburgli, 
Centre, Belle fonte, 
Chester, Wcrst Chester. 
Clearfield, Clearfield. 
Columbia, Catawissa. 
Crawford, Meiidville. 
Cumberland, Carlisle. 
Dauphin, Harrisburgh. 
Delaware, Chester. 

Erie, Eric* 

Fayette, Unionlown. 
Franklin, Chambersburgh. 
Greene, Waynesburgh, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon. 
Indiana, Armagh. 
Jefterson, IJrookville, 


Counties, Chi^Tovms, 
Lebanon, Lebanon. . 
Lehigh, Allentown. 

Luzerne, Wilkesbarre. 
Lycoming, Williamsport. 
McKean, Cerestown. 
Morcer, Mercer. 

Mifilin, Lewistown. 
Montgomery, Norristown. 
Northampton, Easton. 
Northumberland, Sunbury. 
Perry, Landisburgh. 
Pliiladelpbia, Philadelphia. 
Pike, Milford. 

Potter, Cowclersport. 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburgh. 
Somerset, Somerset. 
Susquehaimah, Montrose. 
Tioga, Wellsborougb. 

Union, Mifllinburgh. 
Venango, Franklin. 

Warren, Warren. 
Washington, Washington. 
Wayne, Bethany.'' 
IVestmorcland, Greensburgh. 
York, York. 


Lancaster, Lancaster. 

Population in 1820, 1,049,393. In 1830, 1,347,672. 

Physical Aspect, A considerable belt along the soutli-east section of 
the stale is level, gradually rising to an uneven, and from that to an undu- 
la<iing surface. Between tlie first line of the AlJeghanies, called Sooth 
Mountain, and the second chain, the Blue Ridge, is a broad, fertile lime 
stone valley# The last western chain of the Alleghanies passes through 
the state from N. E. to S, W. It is broad, and composed of many de* 
tacbed mountains. West of these mountains, Western Pennsylvania is 
hill, dale and plain, wilh a surface not unlike that of New England. The 
soil of the vallies is almost invariably fertile. The S. E. division of the. 
state, along llie Susquehaanab, embraces a great body of excellent land. 
The basin between Alleghany River and Lake Erie is a fine country# 
A broad belt of the finest country stretches east of the Alleghany Moud> 
tains, and spreads with the same extent into Maryland, This midland of 
Pennsylvania includes as rich and highly cultivated a tract of country as 
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• ts in America, and is chiefly settled wth Germans. The highest peaks of 
the Alleghanies are elevated from 2 to 3,000 feet above the level of the 
SGa,*and from I to 2,000 feet above the level of their bases. This region 
in its mountains, vallies, and cascades, presents all varieties of the gmnd, 
tugged, sheltered, and romantic in scenery. Iron in vast quantities, lead, 
copper, many of the useful fossils, particularly the greatest abundance 
and variety of coal, marble, free stone, and all the useful earths for build- 
ing and the arts abound in this state, so variegated in surface, and of 
geological formations so different from each other. 

Soil and Productions. No state in the Union shows to the passing 
traveller a richer agriculture than this. It is emphatically a grain country, 
raising the greatest abundance of flue wheat. It pivxlnccs all the fruits 
and productions of the Northern and Middle states, and is hotter adapted 
for the cultivation of the mulberry and the grape, than most of them, 
Pennsylvania is famous for the great size, and the strength and excellence 
of its breed of draught horses. The largest kinds show a prodigious 
bulk, when compared with the common dinioiisions of the northern 
horses. Among the other grains, this slate is famous, in sr»rne parts, for 
the cultivation of buck wheat and spelts. Most of the finer fruits of the 
temperate climates flourish. The cider is particularly excellent. Wheat 
is the staple article, though parts of the state abound in the finest pro- 
ducts of the dairy. 

Religion. There are about 700 fixed societies in this state. Of these' 
the most numerous denomination is the Presbyterian. The German Cal- 
vinists and Lutherans constitute the next most numerous denomination 
The friends have between GO and 70 congregations. The inhabitants are 
desceiided from all the European nations. The Germans, Ijtowever, are 
the most numerous race, and next to them, perhaps, the Irish, and tlie 
Scotch Irish. In no state in the union is the dialect so compounded of 
all idioms, accents, tones and modes of framing sentences. Yet, perhaps^ 
there is no state, in which the varieties of origin, opinions, faitli, fashion, 
and modes of life have amalgamated into a more marked and distinct na- 
tionality, than in the people of this state. 

Rivers. We have already dwelt upon those west of the Alleghanies. 
The principal Atlantic rivers of the state are the Delaware, Schuylkill, 
Lehigh, Susquehannali, and Juniata. The Susqiiehannah is the largest 
Atlantic river of the United States. It rises in New York near the 
sources of the Mohaw'k, and meandering south west, it enters Pennsylva- 
nia, and by a sweeping bend returns upon* its course, in the state 
of New York. Still searching a westward course it again enters 
Pennsylvania, and receives Tioga river, West Branch, and the Juniata. 
These accumulated waters having swollen it to a broad stream, it passes 
Harrisburg, enters Maryland, and finds its estuary in Chesapeake Bay at 
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Havre de Grace; after a course, measuring its curves, of more Urnn < 
500 miles. Its principal branches are Tunkhannoc, Lackawannoc^ 
Fisliing Creek, Anderson’s Creek, Clearfield Creek, Mushannon, Sine- 
mahoning, Kettle, Pine, Lycoming, Lowalsock and Muncy Creeks. 
These streams have courses from 30 to 70 miles in length. Juniata iar 
the largest tributary. This stream rises in the Alleghanies from two 
large branches, which rise a little above Huntingdon. The united 
stream divides again, and by two mouths fall into the Susquehannali 14 
miles above Harrisburgh. Below this junction the principal tributaries 
are Sherman’s Conedoguinnct, Yellow Breeches, Conewago and Codorus 
Creeks from the west; and Svvatara, Conestoga and Peqiiea Creeks on 
the east. No stream in the United States passes through more grand 
and romantic scenery, than the Juniata. 

Lehigh is an important hninch of the Delaware. It has cut its way 
tlirough several hills, and among others the Bine Ridge. After passing 
through the Moravian towns, and a beautiful country, it falls into the 
Delaware at Easton. The canals have enabled the great cities to avail 
themselves of the rich and exliauslloss coal beds near its banks. 

Schuylkill rises among tlie mountains in Schuylkill county, windin 
through a rich country and tlie towns of Reading, and Pottstown, supply- 
ing Philadelphia with water in its course, it falls into the Delaware 7 
miles below that city. It * has a long course, and tbo locks and canals 
have rendered it navigable, so that tlic immense beds of anthracite coal 
on its head sources arc rendered available to Philadelphia, and the 
country on the sea board. The names of many other streams might be 
given, which furnish admirable whaler power, and which irrigate and 
adorn the rr.;h interior of the state. 

Canals und Rail Roads. Pennsylvania has commenced a gigantic 
outline of internal improvements. In 1830 it had 480 miles of canal 
finished; 250 in progress towards completion, and 368 projected and 
surveyed. The whole length of the grand Pennsylvania canal would bo 
if completed in a continuous line, about 450 miles Of this line 260 
miles from Philadelphia to a point about 20 miles beyond Huntingdon are 
completed. The whole line from Johnstown on the wx^st side of the 
Alleghany, over 100 miles, is completed. interval of something 
more than 50 miles from the Juniatta over the Alleghany to Johnstown 
is yet incomplete. It is proposed to unite them by a rail way over the 
motmtains. The Philadelphia and Wyoming canal, connecting that far 
famed valley with that erty, is 268 miles in length. It is intended to 
|p|te the Pennsylvania canal at Pitfsbuigh with a canal Oirough Meadville 
j||||j|Lake Erie. This canal will be between 2 and 300 miles in length, 
WB another canal route has been surveyed to lead from Pittsburgh 
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the summit level of the Ohio, and Erie canal. Numerous side cuts con- 
nected with tliese canulB, which, a few years since, would have been 
de(?med impractioablo, now dwindle in comparison with these gigantic 
works, and are too iinmerouB to find a place in this work. 

Forty miles of the Pliiladel[>hia and Colfinihia Rail road are nearly 
completed. i\t the tcrminalitni of tho Hudson and Delaware canal, a 
rail way extends over Moosic mountains, reaching from the canal to 
Carbondalc on Lackaw^aiina lliver. It is HU miles in length, and over- 
comes an elevation of Nr)S feet. Tho Maueh Chunk rail way is of wood 
over laid with iion. It connects the coal mines with Lehigh River, 
which is rcjidere'J !)oatiible by canal boats. 'J'he summit of the mountain, 
wlicro the coal is fouiul, is 1182 feet above tlie level of the river. The 
length of tho rail wny is 1) miles. The cars descend tho platform, where 
they uiiJoail in a ininutc and 20 seconds. 1:12 cars have descended in a 
day with H'vH tons of coal. Tiio loaded cars, in descending, are attached 
to eni})iy cars at the fool, and draw thei.' up. I'lje coal of this exceed- 
ingly licli ansi ahuri'lant mine is antiuicite, hard, pure, black, with a 
beanliful conchuidal fracture, and jierfectly clean in the handling. 
Other rail roads are in contcmplalien and survey. 

Manufacfureft, This arficlo is too oxten.sivc to allow details. In the 
important article of iioii manuiacturcs, Pennsylvania far excels any 
other .stale in the union. \Ve have spoken of the manufactures west of 
tho Alleglianies. As loi}g ago as in ISIO, there were in the state 375 im- 
portant iron factories for all operations in iron, from smelting the ores to 
manufacturing nails. At (he same time there were (ii cotton factories; 
61 pap.er iiiilis, and 8 glass works. Some of these manufactories have 
doubled since lint time. It. is supp iS?.d tint tho Itdal value of manufac- 
tures in this state may be about The bank capital is 

,^*10,310,333. Tho tonnage of the shipping is 104,114 Ions. In 1816 
the e.xporfs wore ,5*7,1 00, 240. 'Pite domestic trade has increased f>rodi- 
giously, since that time. The foreign trade Itas diminished, as a natural 
consequence, amounting in export.s in ltS30 to $*4,089 935. 

Education. Tins great stale has made certain constitutional provis- 
ions, that the poor shall be taught gratis. Means have been provided in 
almost all the counties, to carry this provision into eflect. The report of 
the comptrollcns of (ho public schoo?s, stales, that in 12 years preceding 
i.830, 34,703 children Iiad received the advantage of this provision* 
But general inslructiun ia not difliisod so universally, as in New-York. 
The university of Pennsylvania, after many changes, of the original plan^ 
is organized on the most respectable footing, and the medical school 
attached to it yields in reputation to none in the union. Dickinsoii 
college at Carlisle, is an important institution. JelFerson college at 
VoL. II. 9 
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Cannonsburg, has a medical sdiool attached to it in Philadelphk. 
Washington college, al Washington, the Western University at Pittsbrngh, 
and Alleghany college at Meadvillc, have already been named under the 
head of Western Pcnns}lvania. Madison college at Uniontown is an, 
institution under tlie care of tlie MetlioJisl church. Mount Airy college 
is fixed at Germantown. Thci'c are Theological schools at Gettysburgh, 
York and Alleghany. '1 he Moravian scliools at, the beautiful villages of 
Nazareth, Bethlehem and Litiz sustain a high reputation, and aix) in 1 I 10 
most flourishing condition. Tho system of instruction is of a peculiar 
character, and has deserved csliinnlion for conf(?ning on females an effi- 
cient and useful cduralit n. 

Chief Totrns. Pliihirhdphir’, tiic second city in the unirm, is situated 
on the west bank of tho Delaware, 300 miles S. \\\ of Bjston, 90 S. W. 
of New-York, 109 miles N. E. of Baltimore, and 137 miles N. E. of 
Washington. It is situated on an isthmus plain between lJ»c Sclniylkill 
and Delaware, extending from the one to tlie other, and is about G miles 
above Ihoir junction. It is 1‘iG miles by the curves of the river from 
the city to the estuary. 9'hc Delaware is here a broad, unimpeded and 
noble stream, aflbidiiig water for vessels of any size; and furnishes an 
admirable harbor. Tlio city is built in the form of an oblong square? 
and is noted for iho regularity, with which its streets running north and 
gouth, are intersected hy others at right angles, running east and west. 
The streets are frern 113 to 50 feet wide, and numbered in one direction 
first, second, third, and so on; and in tlie other by specific names; so 
tliat no city exists in which it is so e: .^y to find a given point by the 
direction. ^Tho number of squares, it is believed, amounts to about 
850. 

It is unquestionably among the most manufacturing cities, all things 
taken into view, in the United States. Among all llie extensive bran- 
ches, for which it is famous, paper, printing, and publishing are important 
iCems. A great number of gazettes, periodicals and monthlies are issued? 
end one quarterly critical, and another quarterly medical journal. This 
city vies with Boston in the number and extent of its school and classical 
books. If Boston publishes, as regards material arid execution, more sub- 
stantially, Philadelphia publishes cheaper, a circumstance often as impor- 
tant in the extension of its books. This city has reputation, also for 
the extent and excellence of its breweries. 

Its literary, philosophical and humane institutions ai^ worthy of all 
praise. The Philadelphia library owes its origin to the illustrious Frank- 
It contains a museum, a philosophical apparatus, the Philadelphia 
wroryli^nd the Loganian library; amounting in alt to 25,000 volumes;. 
The Philosophicel Society, the Philadelphia society pro^ 
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ftt'oting agriculture, the athenaeum and the academy of| natural science, 
arc all important institutions, and iinve Jil^raries and collections. The 
friend’s library .contains a respectable collection, and the friend’s common 
schools institution is an important and efTir ient one. There am among 
,thc literary institutions great numbers of Lancastcrian, Sunday and in- 
fant schools. Among the liumoiie institutiuns is^ one for the deaf and 
dumb. One of the noblest establishments in thisor any other state is the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. It extends a front of 273 feet, and has a large 
building connected wifli it, suOicient to confriin 50 or 00 patients. Ap- 
pended to it is a beautiful garden. Tliero are admirable arrangernenfs 
for every thing appertaining to the comfort, and restoration of liie dis- 
eased both in body and mind. West’s splendid picture of Christ 
healing the sick is properly kept in this instilulioD, and for a trifling gra- 
tuity shown to strangers. There are over 40 public buildings, and al'>out 
70 houses of public \vorslii[>. The names, uses and dimensions of some 
of the public buildings f Jb^v. 

TJic first presbylerian church is a nolle btiildiug as are the episcopal 
churches in eightli and tenth st reels. The market is a low range of 
buildings, in the middle of market street, extending from the Delaware to 
eighth street. The Bank of (he United States, in Ohesnut street is con- 
siderecl the most finished s})ecinien of pure (Grecian architecture in the 
union. It is of while marble with Doric columns in front. The Bank of 
Pennsylvania fronts two streets with Ionic columns, and is of white mar- 
ble. TJic state house is a large brick building in Chesnut street. Ge- 
rard’s bank is a beautiful marble building with (^'rintbinii columns. The 
arcade is an inipo,sing stone slrncturc loading from Chesnut to Lafayette 
street. It is filled ut> with shops, and in the second story piazzas, 
and contains Peahds museum. Tl'iic tlicatre in Chesnut street has a 
marble front. The Masonic hall, a little further on, is in the Gothic 
style. The Academy of arts is in Cljesnut street between tenth and 
eleventh. Among the statues are Z/te three graves of CanoVa; and a 
gallery of pictures principally the works of American artists. TJie 
United Stales mint is vi.sitcd, as an object of general curiosity. Most of 
the visitants purchase gold and silver coins struck under their eye. The 
amount coined annually varies from two and a half to three million dollars. 
In 1829, the number of pieces of coin struck amounted to7,G74j501. 

The Schuylkill water works arc a splendid establishment, and noted 
especially For the rich and varied prospect enjoyed from them. The 
building, in which the machinery is contained, «3 a handsome one, and the 
machinery is capable of raising 7 million gallons of water in 24 houri. 
The wheels are driven by a current from a dam above. The tesetvoit* 
are on a hill, higher than any part of the city. The pipe# estend S4 or 
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35 milefe. This grand work abundantly repays tlie inspection. Prall’g 
Garden, in full view of the water works, is a cliarmin^ place, and well 
worthy to be visited. TIjc penitentiary has llio aspect of a fortress. «The 
wall is of granite 40 feet hi^h, nn;] c‘iv!i<ises a square feet each way. 
The Navy Hospital, 2 rriilos south west of tJie centre of the city, has 
front of 386 feet, and is 3 stories It is built partly of granite and 

partly of marble. Tiio Navy Yartl is ofgieal extent, and fitted up with 
first rate appurtenances for building rWgafos, and ships of the line. The 
Pennsylvania, building Jujre, it is said, will be the largest sliip^in the W'orld, 
and it is to carry 1.50 guns. 

The public squares of this beautiful city strike a stranger with pleasing 
emotions, from tlicir frequency, neatness, verdure; and the number of 
people promenading them. No city in the union can show such long 
ranges of uniform and magnificent Ji rinses, as this. Cljosunt street may 
serve as a sample. A vokimo wnuld be requisite to convey details of all 
the public buildings, cimrclies, li'erary ami humane institutions, and in- 
teresting objects, worthy of the inspection of stivingms. Uniformity, 
neatness and utility stand embodied as llio cbarnctc iistii s of this rrreat and 
thriving city. Two men, whoso n;unes will be co<*val will) lime, diiicring in 
a thousand respects, have been enabled to stamp a i>l(’nc'! '<1 irnjircss of their 
own peculiar intollcclual character upon flio nspt c;! and institutions of 
Philadelphia. The one is Franklin, tliesi.iiple and sc.uticious expounder 
of the doctrine of utility; and tlie other, William Penn, the memorable 
patriarch, the immortal asscitcr of toleration, a dnclrino in his time 
unknown; and now as universally admitted, taid landed in theory, as it is 
universally infringed and disregarded in practice. Population in 1820, 
108,116. In 1830, 161,412. 

The entrance of the estuary of tlic Delaware is defended by an artificial 
breakwater, an immense work not yet completed. TJic jirtificial com- 
munications of Philadelphia with tiio interior by lurnpikesand McAdarn- 
ized roads, and navigable rivers and canals, are loo numerous to be dwelt 
i^on, except in general terms. One communication of permanent im- 
portance must not be overlooked. The numerous and bcuntifiil steam 
boats that formerly plied between Philadcdphia and Baltimore used 
to descend tlie Dolaw-are to a certain point, when the passengers de- 
barked and took stages from the Delaware aerrss the state of Delaware to 
Newcastle on Chesapeake Bay. A ship canal is now cut across this 
peninsula, uniting the Delaware and the Chesapeake h) an uninterrupted 
line of inland canal communication. This canal is 14 miles long, and is 
60 feet in width at the water line. It was originally dug 8 feet in depth, 
but has been increased to 10. The locks arc 100 feet in length, and tho 
whole consiruction is for sloops of the largest class and schooners. The 
iteam l^ts intended to ply on this route are of tlie largest and most 
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beautiful kind. • Three towns, Delaware, Chesapeake, a^d Bohemia have 
’already sprung upon the route. The harbor on the Delaware is formed 
by two prodigious piers running into the wafer. The bridges over the 
canal are some of tJicm of iJie cl jss called swivel bridges. Over the 
’ ^centre of the Deep Cut is the Summit Bridge, rcacljing from hill to hill, 
235 feet span, and 90 feet at its key stone above the level of the water. 
Schooners, and the largest class of sloops pass underneath with their 
masts standing. 

Ha^rrisburgh, the pfdilical metropolis of the state, has a pleasant site 
on the east bank of the Sus(|uohannah, nearly 100 miles N. W. of Phila- 
delphia. It contains 7 or y public buildings, and 4 houses of public 
worship. The state liouse is a spacious and elegant building, and makes 
an imposing show. A bridge has been erected across the Susquehannah 
at this place. An island divides the bridge into two divisions. The whole 
length of the bridge and cause-way over the island is a mile. It contains 
about 5,000 inhai;il:nif3. 

Lancaster Is siluat-'d in a deliglitfully fertile country near Conestoga 
Crock, which fills into the Scsquolianoah; and is connected with the 
great chain of the Pennsylvania Omul. It contains 9 or 10 public build- 
ings, and as many churches. S(,iiie of the public buildings, many of the 
private mansions, and two of the clmrcbes arc handsome buildings. 
Many of the buildings are in tlie substantial (jcrmnn style of building in 
Pennsylvania, of stone. It in becoming a maiiufjcluring town. Many 
of the inlinlilanls are Germans, and the G’crmaii language is much spoken. 
Three or four German gazettes are ])ublislicd in this place, and as many 
in English. The canal system, by connecting Lancaster by water com- 
munication with Philadelphia, has given a new impulse to this town. It 
is situated G2 miles W. of Philadelphia, with which it is conne<?.ted by an 
admirable road, and is TK) S. E. of Harrisburgh. Population in 1820, 
6,003. In 1830, 7,<i8:i. 

Reading is also central to a fine agriculbtral country, and is situated 
on the east bank of tlio Schuylkill, and contains a iiiimbor of public build- 
ings, and 5 churches. Being connected witlj Philadelphia by the line of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, its trade is rapidly advancing. There are many 
fine mills in the vicinity. Its inanulactiircs are increasing. Hats con 
stitute a large item in its manufactures. Population about 0,000. 

Carlisle is an interior town, 10 miles W. of Harrisburgh, J14 W, of 
Philadelphia, and contains 5 jmblic buildings and 8 clmrches. The streets 
are handsome, and the buildings chiefly of st^ne and brick. Dickinson 
College, already mentioned, is in ibis place. Population is about 5,000. 
Easton is a very neat town on the west bank of the Delaware, at the 
junction of the Lehigh, 00 miles N. of Philadelphia. It contains a nuxn-' 
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ber of public bivltliufTS, a cburch and an academy. Here is a handsome 
bridge across tlie Delaware. 

Chmnbersburgh is situated on Conocochenguc Creek, with striking 
views of the Aileglianics in the distance* "I’he stream on wliich it stands 
furnishes waterpower for many inamifictories, of w'liich the town already 
contains a considerable number. It hnsO public buildings, 7 churches, 
and 400 dwelling houses, of which a great proportion are brick or stone* 
Blue lime stone, free stone, and marble nlomhl in the vicinity. It lias 
turnpike communications with Philaddphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. 
Population, in 1820, was 2,4C1. The number, in 18J50, amounted to 
3,233. 

York is situated on Codoru’s Creek, SC» miles W. of Philadelphia, and 
48 N. of Baltimore, and contains (» public buildings and 8 churches. It 
is a handsome town in the centre' of a rertil(3 and charming country. 
Population in 1820, 3,510. In 1830, *5,207. Bethlehem is a charming 
Moravian town on the Leliigh, 54 miles N. VV. of Philadelphia. The 
town is built of stone, und inliahilcd entirely )»y Moravians. The two 
seminaries for instruction in this place enjoy a liigh reputation. Popula- 
tion 2,000. Lehigh and Lid/, arc the other principal Moravian estab- 
lishments in this vicinity. The principal towns in IVest Pennsylvania 
have been already noticed. Nonhamjdon, on tlic Lehigh, Norristown, 
on the Schuylkill, and Huntingdon, on Iho Juniata, are considerable 
towns. Bedf >rd, on the soutli branch of the Juniata, is the scat of the 
Bedford mineral spring.?, and surrounde«l by s])iendid scenery. A barren 
catalogue of the names of 31) other coriskleruhlc villages might be given. 
A single fact from the late census of 1830, will illustrate the vigorous 
advance of this great state in population and importance. The aggregate 
increase 28 towns and boroughs is at the rate of 60 per cent. In 
1829, 297,206 barrels of wheat flour, 39,523 of rye fi«>ur, and 1,909 
hogsheads and 6,433 barrels of corn meal were inspected in Philadelphia. 

It spreads a wide surface in the Ohio valley, rapidly advancing in 
lyeahh and population. New town.saro springing up in every direction* 
It abounds in all the elements of wealth and power. Public opinion has 
given it a strongimpiilse towards manufactures, and a gigantic system of 
internal improvements. Its inhabitants, though composed of all nations, 
are distinguished for their orderly habits, industry, and sober progress of 
thrift, and a sturdy .s])irit of political independonco. The passing stranger 
as he traverses the state, is struck with the noble roads and public works, 
with the beautiful Gerraap farms and their mognificent and imperishable 
istone houses, and often still more magnificent stone barns, An agricul- 
iural country, alike charming and rich, spreads under his eye. He not 
only Jtesses many handsome towns, but is surprised with the Sequent re* 
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currence of neat and populous villages, the names of Winch he had met 
in noitinerary oy gazetteer. He sees a country of immense agricultural 
resources . 


DELAWARE. 

Lknotii 92 miles. Breadlh 23, containing 2050 square miles. Be^ 
tween 38^ 27' and 39° .50' N. L. and 1° 13' and 1° 57' E. L. Bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, E. Delaware bay and Atlantic, S. and W. by Mary- 
land. 

Physical Ar^peet* Tlie greater portion of the surface is one extended 
plain. The upper ])art of the state is undulating. Christiana heights 
and Brandywine bills arc rough and elevated. On the table summits l^e- 
tween Delaware and tho C^hcsajjcako hn ys is a chain of swamps, from 
whicli the waters des.:eud in one direction to Chesapeake hay, and from 
the other to Delaware River. Taken togcllior, it is a line tract of coun- 
try for cultivation, and admirably adapted to the growing of wheal, the 
staple of the state. Delaware flour has reputation abroad for softness 
and whiteness beyond all other American flour. It is distinctly perceiv- 
ed in this state, that the temperature is softening to that of tho southern 
states. Cypress, the timber of southern countries, abounds in the swamps. 
The catalpa, porsiinmou and some of the laurel tribe, arc found among the 
forest treses* Sweet potatoes are raised without dilHculty. We know of 
no ores found in this stale, except those of iron, w’hich are abundant. 

Divisions. Counties. Kent, Dover; Newcastle, Newcastle; Surry^ 
Georgetown; Population in 1820,72,749. In 1830, 76,739. 

The state owns 13,2 13 tons of shipping. Its exports, passing through 
Philadclpliia or Baltimore, are chiefly included in the amount of exports' 
from those towns. 

Manufactures and Commerce. Brandywine Creek in the upper part of 
the stale furnishes water power for great and growing manufacturing es- 
tablishments. The chief articles are flour, cottons, woollens, paper and 
gunpowder. Newcastle county is the scat of the principal of those estab-^ 
lishments. In proof of the tendency of manufacturing industry, we give 
the foliowirtg facts from a table of the assessed value of lands in this 
county, in 1828. The whole valuation of lolg, houses and lands in it is’ 
^8,086,932. Christian hundred furnishes ,$2,710,000, being out of pro- 
portion richer, than any other part of the country, in consequence of thes 
extensive manufactures in its beautiful neighborhood. The highest value 
of land is forty four dollars per acre in Christiana hundred, the most man- 
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ufacturing distri(itand the lowest is $7 in Appoquinimink, the least man- 
ufacturing part of the state. All the other huncli’eds approach nearer 
the highest value, or retire from it, in proportion to their manufacturing 
industry. The capital invested in manufactures in Delaware in 1827 
was $2,500,000. 

Canals, 'Flie Delaware and Chesapeake canal runs through this state 
and has already been mentioned. This state has niride great exertions 
to render the Susquehannah navigable, and has effected it as far as 
Columbia. 

Literature. The stale has a school fund of $170,000. TJicre are 
academies at Wilmington, New Castle, Newark, Smyrna, Dover, Milford, 
Lewistown and Georgetown. Schools arc cslablislied in every district 
of 4 miles square. No district is entitled to any share of the school 
fund, that will not raise by taxation a sum equal to its share of the income 
of the fund. This slate furnishes one college student fron every 11,000 
of its inhabitants. 

Religion. The number of fixed congregations is stated to he 55, of 
these the Presbyterians arc said to he the most numerous. 

Chief Towns. Dover is the political metropolis. It is situated on 
Jones Creek, 7 miles from its entrance into Delaware hay. It contains 
4 public buildings, of which the state house is the most conspicuous, and 
2 churches. The number of ilsinhalitants is about 1200. Wilmington 
is the largest town in the state, and is a handsome and thriving place. 
It is situated between Brandywine and Christiana creeks, 1 mile above 
their comfluence, and 2 miles from the Delaware, with which it has a 
navigable communication. It is 28 miles S. W. of Philadolphkj and 70 
N. E. of Baltimore, The position is high, iiiry and pleasant. ^Flie 
number of its public buildings is 9 or 10, and it has 11 churches. It is 
supplied with water from the Brandywine by water works, like those of 
Philadelphia. There is a U- S. Arsenal here, and the Friends have a 
boarding school of celebrity. A college was incorporated, but has 
never gone into operation. This town owns more than 10,000 tons of 
shipping. Its staple article of export is flour. There is a bridge over 
the Brandywine, and one over the Christiana, connecting it on each side 
with the beautiful surrounding country, in which it situated. The cele’* 
bra ted Brandywine flour mills are in a village a little distant from the 
town. These flour mills were formerly the most numerous and import- 
ant in the U. S. Those in Kochester, New-York, now vie with them.* 
Within 10 miles of Wilmington there are at least 100 important manu- 
factories, rendering it the largest manufacturing district in the Atlantic 
country W. of Philadelphia. Great quantities of gun powder are among 
the articles manufactured The population in 1820 was 5,268. The 
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•census of 1830 gives it 0,620. New Castle is situ^ed on the west 
bank of the Delaware, 5 miles from Wilmington, ancp33 S. W. from 
Philadelphia. It contains 2 or 3 churches, and some public buildings. 
Before the Delaware and Chesapeake canal went into operation, this used 
to be a place of ernbarktiliou for passengers from Philadelphia on board 
steam boats f<fr Bahirnorc. Population in 1{?30 1,000. The names of 
the other considerable villages in the slate, follow. Newport near Chris* 
liana Creek deals extensively in flour. (Christiana on Christiana Creek, 
5 mifes S. W. of Newport, has a similar trade, Smyrna, Milford, 
Georgetown, and Lewistown near Cape Ilcnlopen light Ijouse are towns 
of some importance. 

Hiatory. This state was first .settled by a colony of Swedes and Fins, 
ft then passed under the authority of the Dutch, from whom it was tmns* 
ferred to the English. Afterwards it was made a part of the peaceful 
domain of William Penn. Next to Rhode Island, it has the smallest 
area of any state in the union. 


MARYLAND. 

Length 119 miles. Breadth 91. Containing 10,800 square miles. 
Between 38 ° and 39° 43' N. I^atitude, and between 2° 31' W. and 
1° 58' E. longitude. Bounded N. by Pennsylvania. E. by Delaware 
and the Atlantic, and S. by Virginia. 

Counties. Chief 7\nrns. Alleghany, Cumberland Ann Arundel, 
Annapolis; Baltimore, Baltimore; C’alvcrt, Prince Frederidkion; Caro* 
line, Denton; Charles, Port Tobacco; Cecil, Elliton, Dorchester, 
Cambridge; Frederick, Frederick {city;) Harford, Belle Air; Kent, 
CheMcrtown, Montgomery, Rockville George, Upper Marlboro; 
Queen Ann, Ccntremlle; St. Mary, Lconardtown; Somerset, Princeait 
Anne; Talbot, Easton; Washington, Hagerstown; Worcester, Sndw 
Hill Population in 1820 407,350-~in 1830 446,913. 

Physical aspect. 'J'he maritime belt of tliis state is penetrated far 
into the interior by Chesapeake Bay, as a vast river, dividing it into 2 
distinct portions, called the eastern and western shore. These shores 
include a level, low and alluvial country, permeated by tide, riTexs and 
creeks, and like the same tracts of country farther south, subject to inter* 
mitten ts. The genuine white wheat, which* is supposed to be peculiar 
to this state, is raised on the eastern shore. Above the tide watecs the 
land becomes agreeably undulating. Beyond this commence the difier* 
ent ranges of the Alleghanies with their numerous peali8> The vaUies 
VoL. JI. 10 
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between Uicm aijs of a loamy and rich soil, yielding fine wheat, and nil 
the productions of the middle states, together with some of those of the 
soutliern country. Tiie national road passes tlirough the* wide and fertilo 
Tallies, in which Frcdericktown and Hagerstown are situated, being broad 
belts of the same adiniralHe soil, which is seen in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. The names of the principal ridges are South Mountain, 
the Blue Ridge, Ray'’s Hill, Sideling Hill, Savage Mountain, Evil’s 
Hills and Ailegiiany Mountains. Between these mountains and Iiills 
are clear and transparent waters. The air is clastic tmd the climate 
salubrious. 

Prodveiions. The great staple of this state is wheat. Tiic second 
staple is tobacco. The soil and climate are admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of all the fruits of tlic temperute cliniales. The propoilion of 
hickory trees in the forests is greater than in the northern stales. The 
woods abound in that production, called 7nnst, on winch flic swine fittcn. 
Sweet potatoes aie raised in abnndanco, and some cotton for domestic 
use. In the swamps the cypress is common, and the catalpa is indig- 
enous. 

Rivers. The Potornne, which divides this state f om Virgi.niri, will 
be described under the head of that state. Tijc Suscjuehannah, passing 
through if, has already been described. The principal riv(;rs, that havo 
their courses in this state, arc the Choptank, which risers in Dclavviac, 
and falls into tha Chcsapcike. Nanticokc rises also in Delaware from 
several branches, and likewise empties into the Chcsapcnkc. Pntapsco 
River might with more propriety he called an inlet. Several branches 
empty into Palapsco creek, which falls into the bay about lliree miles 
bsbw Baltimore. From Baltimore to Chesapeake Bay the Patapsco affords 
good navigation for vessels of a considerable size. Sassafras River, 
Manokin, Pocomoke, Deer, Brush, Gunpowder and Black rivers are 
streams with sliort courses, that empty into Chesapeake Bay. Severn 
empties into the hay at Annap-)lis,nf which it fams tlie harlior. Patuxent 
river falls into the bay 30 miles l:clow Arin>apolis. A number of small 
streams fall in the Potomac into this state. Of those the principal are St. 
Mary’s Wicomico, Port Tobacco, Matawoman, Piscataway and Eastern 
Branch, The latter stream falls into the Potomac below Washington. 
The great Cumberland road passes over the Monococy, Antietain and 
Conococheague, Beside these, Licking, Conoloway, Sideling.hill, Town, . 
Evil’s and Will’s creeks rise in Pennsylvania, and run into this state. 

Climate* The maritime belt of this state belongs rather to the south- 
ern than the northern states. It is the commencement of that belt oi 
aHuviai plain, which spreads to the remotest extent of the southern couii- 
lary. climate of this region cannot be accounted healthy, 
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tbe waters Ireing stagnant, and the surface yielding for|fa miasm. Tl» 
liigber portions of the state have a salubrious and dellglSirul climate. 

Religion. Tjie Roman Catholics arc the most num\rous dencmina 
tion. 'fhc other sects are fairly represented. 

- Literature. The University of Maryland, St. Mary’s, and Baltimoro 
college are all in Baltimore. TJiere are 20 incorporated academies in 
tlie slate, each of which receives §SOO a year from the stale treasury. A 
law appointing primary schools and general instruction, w^as enacted in 
.1625; .Lut lias not been carried info elfect so extensively, as could hava 
Joeen desired. The university of Maryland was originally a medical 
school. An academical department lias been added. It has a spacious 
and elegant building and ample endowments, * and tJie medical college is 
highly rcs])ectahle in its standing. St. Mary’s college a catholic institu- 
tion, has a’nMrnbtT of buildings, considcrabde endowments, and about 150 
students, much younger than the members of colleges in general. At- 
tached to the institution is a theological seminary. 

■E.rpf)rtiu In and abo.:t Baltimore, ar/.l in the richer and more popu** 
Ions districts west of it (lie products of the customary American manu 
fa cl u res arc very resjiectablc in amount. But Maryland, being, a slave 
owning stafi’, is chietly devoted to agriculture. The principal exports 
are flour, toiiacco, pig iron, some lumber, and grain. They amounted 
in 1829 to ,91,801,405. The shipping was 170,947 tons. 

Roads and Canals. There arc a number of long turnpikes in the 
stale; particularly one connecting with the national or Cumberland road, 
and constituting the great thoroughfare to llic western country. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal commences at the Potomac in the 
Federal city, and proceeds along the river near the limits of Maryland 
and Virginia; and is laid out to pass through the highland^, and over 
the Allcghauies, not far from the route ol* the great national road, to 
meet the Ohio at or near Pittsburgh. Among the three great national 
works, to connect the Atlantic waters with the Ohio, and two of which 
arc nearly completed, this is by no means the least stupendons. In 
fertility of tiie country through vvhich it will pass, in the romantic 
grandeur of the scenery, and in the importance of the results that may 
bo expected, it will probably equal either. An unfortunate litigation 
betw^een this corporation and that of the Baltimore and Ohio rail way 
has retarded the progress of this canal. About 50 miles of the route 
bare completed. The whole surveys have been made, and various exca- 
vations on the line beyond commenced. A lateral cut from Frederick- 
town to this canal has been authorized, and surveyed by the state. The 
whole length of the route, whwi completed, must considerably exceed*** 
300 miles. 
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The Baltimofe and Ohio Rail Road is by far the most stupendous 
national work of/the kind ever undertaken in this or any other country. 
The length of me route must l)o nearly 300 miles. The elevation* to bo 
overcome, on the highest central point of the line above the termination 
at Baltimore, is 885 feet. From EaltirnDre to Cumberland the inclina- 
tion will be about 15 feet and 10 inches a mile; and thence to the Ohio 
about 5 feet 2 inches a mile . TJio route fro^n Baltimore to the Potomacj 
of 60 miles, will have but a single summit requiring stationary power. 
Thence up the Potomac valley, a route 120 miles Oirtlier will require none. 
The first section of the road to Ellicotl’s Mills, on the Paia!)SCo, 13 miles 
from the city, has been finished some time, end otlier sections are in a 
state of progress near to comjilstion. On Ibis route every mode of pas- 
sage by horse-car powvr, rnd Inccmolivo steiim-c?,r ]H)\vcr, and wind power 
by sails has been adopted. Although the speed of a mile in a minute, 
which has been cffecled on the Liverpool r.nd Mundjoster rail wjiy, has 
not been attempted on this, half that diglance has often Veen attained. 
A single steam car will trauppoit 8 co»sr.nd >50 ngor.s the distnrirc 
of 13 miles in about SOrniniUcs, a ppeed and ]K)\vcr as as could be 
desired. To judge of the capahilities of F\Kh a rail way, we state a fact 
in relation to the Liverpool and HJanriiosterrail road. The distance be- 
tween the two towns is 32 miles. A)i entire ship’.s cargo, consisting of 
1,200 bales of cotton, w^as convoyed by (wo engines from Liverpool to 
Manchester in two hours! 

The route of this stupendous underltiking is through a country abound- 
ing in every variety of splendid scenery, that mountains, vallics, cascades, 
rivers, forests, and the wildness cf nataro in her mountainous retreats can 
furnish. Jfeither Alexander, Hannibal, or Napoleon ever meditated a 
more gigantic undertaking. What a conception to imagine the thousands 
of teams that will travel on this road, each conveying half a ship load,, 
continually gliding along the iron rail way, hound in opposite directions, 
propelled along their everlasting course up llie hills and down the vallies, 
by a power apparently as untiring as the rivers that roll by, or the lapse 
of time, and with a flight almost to emulate the eagle soaring above! 
The expense of the route, wdiere it has been completed and double 
tracked, exceeds the average of ^40,000 a mile. The average expense 
of the whole route will be much less. The Carrollton viaduct on the 
route is a stupendous work, and supposed to be the noblest piece of mason 
work which our country can show. The Jackson Bridge, Deep CuL^ 
Great Embankment, Gac^by’s Run Viaduct, Patterson Viaduct, and the 
cut through Buzzard^s Rock are vast urorks already accomplished. What 
sublime views will the whole route over (he Alleghanies and to the Ohio 
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A rail road from York-Haven to the Susquehannah hal been undertaken 
by the legislature of Maryland. The distance is 60 wes, and the esti- 
mated cost 7,500 dollars a mile. This will connect the Susquehan- 
nah and Philadelphia Rail Road. The French Town Ejpd New Castle 
.llail Road is laid out, and the stock taken. Various other rail ways are 
in contemplation. When these great works shall be completed, Maryland 
will probably come in for her full share of the trade of the western country. 
Both the great canal and rail way routes traverse a country of great fertil- 
ity, abounding in exhaustless beds of coal and iron ore. Marble and free 
stone sufficient to build up all the cities in the Union, abound on the 
route. No elements of national wealth can well be imagined, that these 
works are not calculated to develop to an unlimited extent. 

Chirf Towns* Baltimore, the commercial capital of Maryland, is the 
third city in the Union in pf)int of popttlalion and extent. It is situated 
on the north shore of the Patapsco, 14 miles nbovc its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay, B. W. of New York, 100 S. W. of Philadelphia, 
and 37 N. K. of Was]>i ngton. No At! ^ntic city has liad so rapid a growth. 
It naturally commands the trade of a great and growing interior country, 
comprising Maryland, parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the western 
country. Vessels of G(H) t<ais car. come to the wharves at Old Town ajid 
Fell’s Point. But vessels over tons burden cannot come quite up to 
the compact part of the city slsore. Bix or seven bridges, some of them 
elegant and of. stone, conrioct Old Town with the city. In other respects 
the harbor is admira])ly adapted for trade, and is remarkable for the num- 
ber of vessels that arrive and depart. The mouth of the harbor is a strait 
effectually guarded by Fort McHenry. The marshes in and about the 
city have been filled up, and various improvements for health and utility 
adopted, among which may be mentioned .supplying the cify with water 
from public fountains. 

The area of the tow n is a square of 4 miles, divided into 12 wards. 
It contains 25 public buildings, and 40 places of worship, in which the 
common denominations arc all represented. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral is a spacious and magnificent building, 
the largest, it is bclievocl, in tlje United States. A beautiful painting of 
ihc taking of Christ from the Cross is shown in it. Tiio Unitarian 
church is a largo and beautiful one, as is St. Paul’s church. The 
Exchange is a vast building 366 feet by 140, witii 4 wings. The 
Athenffium is a spacious and beautiful structure. The Union Bank is 
one of the most showy buildings of the kin<^. The Penitentiary is on a 
great scale, and under excellent management. The hospital is distin- 
guislied for the extent and excellence of its anatomical apparatus, having 
generally from 150 to 200 patients. Among the conspicuous objects are 
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its monuments. The Washington Monument is a marble column in 
Howard Park, njji feet high. The base or pedestal is 50 feet square, 
and 20 feet higliiLund the column 14 feet in diameter at the siimmit^and 
20 at the foot. The Battle Monument is raised in memory of those who 
fell in defence of l!ie city in the British attack of 1814. At (he corner 
of Front and Pitt streets is a shot tower, the most conspicuous object in a 
distant view of the city. It is TM feet high. Barnum’s Hotel is one of 
the most splendid in the United States, being 223 feet front, by 100 in 
depth. Tiie Public. Fountain is a spring fountain of water in the western 
part of the city shrulofl with trees, and surrounded by a public square. 
In the sultry months it is a place of great resort. Biiliirnore has been so 
recently settled, that its vicinity isnifire weeded, and has scenery of more 
freshness than surrounds Aineiican cities in genertd. The approaches to 
it arc of surpassing beauty ; and in regard to position, and the contigura- 
tion of its area for convenience, show or having its streets cleaned by the 
rains no place in America exceeds it. A considerable part of the city is 
built up with the same regularity as Philadelphia. A gieat number of 
the houses arc elegant, and on liic whole the city of monuments strikes 
the eye of a stranger as a beautiful place. It issues 7 or S gfizcltes, and 
has ICO considerable manufuctories of one kiml or anotiter. In 1830 
were inspected 577^04 barrels of wheat ilour, 4,43(5 barrels rye flour, 
558 hogsheads, and .7,458 barrels of corn meal. Population, in 1820, 
02,738. In 1830, 80,510. Annapoli.s is the political metropolis of tho 
slate, and is situated on ti>e western side of the estuary of tho Severn, 
28 miles S. E. of Baltimore, and 40 N. E. of Washington. It has a 
spacious and elegant court house, which is the only conspicuous building 
in it. It has 2 churches, and about 3,000 inhabitants. I'hedericktown, 
on a branch of the Moinjcocy, is a large and pleasant interior town, 45 
miles W. of Baltimore, and 43 j\. W, of Washington. It contains 0 
public buildings and 7 churches. Intermixed with the beautiful and 
spacious private and public buildings are nut a few log bouses, memorials 
cf the recent woods, from which their timlxjr was iiown. It is a peculi- 
arity in the modes of this place, that the marketing is finished before 
sunrise. It is in the centre of a very pleasant and fertile country; and 
when the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal shall be finished, will Jiave a direct 
boatable water communication with the Chesapeake. It issues 4 gazettes, 
and has between 4 and 0,000 inhabitants. Hagerstown is a very neat 
town, regularly laid out on Antietam Creek. It contains 4 public build- 
ings, and 4 houses of public worship, 2 of wliich arc handsome. 1 he 
town is built chiefly of wood or stone. Many of the inhabitants are Ger- 
issues 2 gazettes, and has about 4,000 inhabitants. Cumberland 
is a considerable village on the N. bank of the Potomac, at the commence- 
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* went of the national road. It is 70 miios W. of Hugfirstown, and 130 
K. of Wheeling. It contains 4 public buildiiigs, and^ churches. An 
immense abundarxeof stone coal isfuund in the vicinity. Hancock, on 
the most northern bend of the Potomac, near the Pennsylvania line, is 
also, as well as the three last mentioned towns, on the National Ixoady 
.and is an important village. Ti»e names of tiie other considerable villages 
in Ibis state follow; Eilston, Frcnchluwn, Ciiariestovvn, Chestertown, 
Easton, Middleton, Salisbury, Princess Anne, and Siiowhill. These are 
on the eastern shore: Havre de Grace, Belle-Air, Harford, Bladensburghy 
I^ort Tobacco and Leonardtown are on the western slioic. 

Manners of the People. Maryland was originally a Roman Catholic 
settlement, made by lord Baltimore. i>oo]) traces of the influence of the 
Roman Oalholtc worship are inwroiigiit into the manners of tiie pcoplc.^ 
The effect of slavery on a laroc scale is first perceptible as we advance 
south in tills state. Tiie educated citizens have a generous fraiikncssof 
manners, excoodingly attractive to strangers, and worthy of all praise. 

District of Columhia. This is a tract ton miles square on both sides of 
the Potomac, under tlic peculiar jurisdiction (*f t nc general government, 
and IS the seat of that government, it contains two counties, Washing 
ton, Washington and Georgetown; Alextuidiia, Alexandria. Popula- 
tion in 18*J0, In 1K)0, 39,588. 

Wasliin,gfon, the metropolis oiTIie United States is situatedon the Ma- 
ryland side of the Potomac, by liie curves of the river and the bay 295 
miles from tlic Atlantic, about intermediate hctw'ccn it and the Ohio, and 
not far from intermediate between tiic northern and southern divisiensof 
the union; in 57' N. L. and 2' \V. from Greenwich. Its po- 
.sition is between the Eastern Branch and the Potomac. Hock Creek 
divides it from Georgeton n, with which it isconncaled by 4 bridges; and 
the Potomac si’paratcs it fioin Alexandria, wdth whicii it is connected by 
n bridge of more than a miio in length. A canal following the coui’se of 
the Tyhcr, a smail stream tiiat runs tiirougli Washington, cuiuiecls the 
Potomac witii the Eastern Branch. 1 iie space, uii which the city 
built, is bigh, airy, coiiimanding and salubrious; and, as but a small part 
X)f it is yet covered with buildings has the aspect of a succession of 
opulent villages in the midst of the country. The original plan 
was a regular, but a singular, one. The streets were laid out to 
radiate in right lines from the capitol, as a centre. This plan has 
been but imperfectly carried out. Some of the smaller streets are desig- 
nated by the letters of the alphabet. It presents the api^earance of 3 
distinct villages, the navy yard village, Capitol hill village; and the Penn 
sylvania Avenue, which is the most showy and compact part of the 
city. The Capitol presents an imposing mass of 352 feel front, and the 
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wings 121 feetzin depth. The eastern projection is 65 feet and Ih© 
western BS. The building covers nearly an acre and three quarters. 
The centre of tne dome is 95 feet high. It is handsomely terraced in 
front, and occupies a hill, which renders it a conspicuous object for sev- 
eral miles in the distance. It is built of beautiful freestone, adorned 
with massive stone columns in different styles of architecture. It is too 
large to have its proportions fully apprehended by the eye, when viewed 
near at hand. It is seen in the best light at the distance of half a mile, 
and its white columns illumined by the mild radiance of the setting sun. j 
The representatives’s cliamber is a magnificent semicircular apartment, 
supported by bluish polished stone columns, lighted from above. The 
greatest length of the representative's room is 95 feet. TIio senate cham- 
ber is a similar, but smaller apartment 74 feet in Icngtli. The height of 
the former is GO feet, and that of the latter only 40. In the centre of the 
building is the Rotunda, 9G feet in diameter, and the same number of 
feet in height. It is ornamented with national paintings, representing 
the surrender at Saratoga and Yorktown, the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and Washington resigning his commission. Each of these paint- 
ings is 12 feet by 18. There arc also relievos in marble representing 
Pocahontas rescuing Captain Smith from death, tlie landing of the pil- 
grims at Plymouth, one of Penn’s treaties with the Indians, and a battle 
between Boone and two Indians. This noble and magnificent apartment 
is of white marble, and lighted from the dome. Men on the pediment 
seem dwindled to atoms, and the slightest noise creates echoes, which re- 
verberate upon the ear with a grand and surprising cficct. Its solitude, 
during the recess of congress, gives these deafening echoes a peculiar 
impressiveitess. It would require no groat effort of the imagination, to 
suppose them the shades of the interminable speeches uttered during the 
session lingering behind, in the absence of the orators, liJce clouds, in the 
phrase of scripture, returning after the rain. A most splendid view is 
enjoyed from the top of the capitol, commanding a vast sweep of country, 
the noble Potomac, and handsome mansions embowered in the distant 
groves. The beautiful area, in which the Capitol is situated, is sur- 
rounded by an avenue of young trees, which will soon give the softening^ 
of verdure and shade to the view of this imposing structure. The whole 
expense of the Capitol and appurtenances was not far from ^2,000,000. 
The President’s house is an elegant mansion, 170 feet front, and 85 
deep, and built of the same material with the Capitol. The entrance 
hall leads into the drawing room, where are the levees, upon which occa- 
aipl two other magnificent apartments ere thrown open, all easily ac- 
c^e to strangers. The offices for the departments of state are 4 
spa^us brick edifices, in which are kept the papers, records, archives^ 
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find offices of the several departments. The general post^ office is a large 
brick edifice, nearly a mile northwest of the Capitol, ini which are kept 
the offic.es of the* post office establishmciil, the general lanfi office, and the 
patent office, in which more than 2,0(M) patents are shown, among which 
ate a great many useful and useless inventions. The Navy Yard is sit- 
uated on the Eastern Branch, and has all the appurtenances for building 
ships of the largest size. The city hall is 251 feet long by 50 in breadth. 
Congress’ lii)rary is now kept in the Capitol, and contains from 8 to 
10,000 volumes. The Columbian college has an extent of 117 feet by 
47, is situated on elevated ground, and is a lofty building, calculated to 
accommodate 100 students. There arc a number of other public build- 
ings, and 14 houses for public worship. Population 13,823. 

Cjeorgolowii is separated from Washington by Rock Creek; and from 
its proximit y seems to the eye to make a ]>art of the city. It contains 8 
public buildings and 5 churches. It is a handsomely built and flour- 
isliing town with considerable trade. It contains a resiKictable Catholic 
literary institution, called Ceorgetown college, which has two spacious 
edifices, containing a library of 7,000 volumes, and having an average 
luimhcr of 150 students. Population 8,141. 

Alexandria is included in the District of Columbia, though 0 miles 
distant from Washington, and the Potomac interposing between them 
in passing to it from Washington, with a bridge over it more than a 
mile in length. TJie remaining distance is an almost uninhabited 
plain. It contains 12 or 15 public buildings, and 8 churches. The 
stfi3els arc rcjgular and tljc scptarcs rectangular. It is favorably situated 
for commerce, at the l»ead of tide? water on the Polornac. The amount 
of Its trade is respocUdde, and it has between 15 and 16^000 tons of 
shipping. The progress of this neat and ancient town has been for a 
' long time almost stationary. It is expected that the Ohio and Chesa- 
peake canal, with which it is connected, will communicate to it a new ina 
pulse of prosperity. Population in 1820, 8,210. In 1830, 8,221* 


VIRGINIA. 


Length 320 miles; breadth 200; containing 64,000 square miles. 
Between 36® 40' and 40® 39' N. L. ; and 6* 34' W., and 1® 20' E. L. 
Bounded N. by Pennsylvania and Maryland; E. by the Atlantic; S. by 
North Carolina and Tennessee; W. by Kentucky; N. W. by Ohio. 

VoL. II 11 
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Counties, Chitf Toums, 
Accomac, Accj!unac C. H, ; 
Albemarle, ClJarlottesville; 
Alleghany, Covington; 

Amelia, Amelia; 

Amherst, Amherst; 

Augusta, Staunton; 

Bath, Hot Springs; 

Bedford, Liberty; 

Berkley, Martinsburgh; 

Botetount, Fincastle; 

Brooke, Wellsburgh; 

Brunswick, Lawrenceville ; 
Buckingham, Buckingham; 
Cabell, Cabell C. H.; 

Campbell, Lynchburgh; 

Caroline, Bowling Green ; 

Charles City, Charles City C. H.; 
Charlotte, Charlotte C. H. ; 
Chesterfield, Chesterfield C. H.; 
Culpepper, Culpepper C. H.; 
Cumberland, Cumberland C. H. ; 
Dinwiddle, Dinwiddie C. H.; 
Elizabeth City, Hampton; 

Essex, Tappahannoc; 

Fairfax, Fairfax C. H. ; 

Fauquier, Warrenton; 

Flucanna,*^ Colifmbia ; 

Franklin, Rocky Mount ; 

Frederic, Winchester; 

Giles, Giles C, H. ; 

Gloucester, Gloucester C. H.; 
Coochland, Goochland C. H. ; 
Grayson, Grayson C. H.; 
Greenbriar, Greenbriar C. H.; 
Greenville, Hicksford; 

Halifax, Halifax C. H. ; 
Hampshire, Romney; 

Hanover, Hanover C. H. ; 

Haidy, Moorelields; * 

Hinnscm, Clarksbuigh; 

Henrico, Richmond; 


Counties, Chief Towns. 

Henry, Martinsville; 

James City, Williamsburgh ; . 
Jefferson, Charlestown ; 

Kenhawa, Kenhawa C. H. ; 

King&. Queen, King Queen C H. 
King George, King George C. IL; 
King William, King William C. H. 
Lancaster, Lancaster C. IL;. 

Lee, Joncsville; 

Lewis, Weston; 

Logan, Logan C. H.; 

Loudon, Leesburgh; 

Louisa, Louisa C. II.; 

Lunenburgh, Lunenburgh C. H.; 
Madison, Madison; 

Mason, Point Pleasant; 

Matthew's, Matthews C. H. ; 
Mecklenburgh, Boydton; ' 
Middlesex, Urbana; 

Monongalia, Morgantown; 

Monroe, Union; 

Montgomery, Christiansburgh ; 
Morgan, Oakland; 

Nansemond, Suffolk; 

Nelson, Lovington; 

New Kent; New Kent C. H.; 
Nicholas, Nicholas C. H, ; 

Norfolk, Norfolk; 

Northampton, Eastville ; 
Northumberland, Northumberland ; 
Nottaway, Noitaway C. H.; 

Ohio, Wheeling; 

Orange, Orange; 

Patric, Pa trie C. H. ; 

Pendleton, Franklin; 

Pittsylvania, Pittsylvania C. H. 
Pocahontas, Huntersville; 
Powhatan, Scottsville; 

Preston, Kingwood; 

Prince Edward, Prince Edward; 
Prince George, City Point; 
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Brincess Anne, Princess Anne C HjStafford, Stafford; 

rince William, Brentsville; Surry, Surry C. H,; 

Randofpb, Beverly; Sussex, Sussex C.H.; 

Richmond, Richmond C. H, ; Tazewell, Tazewell C. H. ; 

Rockbridge, Lexington; Tyler, Middlebourne; 

Rockingham, Harrisonburgh ; Warwick, Warwick C. H.; 

Russell, Lebanon; Washington, Abingdon; 

Scott, Estillville; Westmoreland, Westmoreland C H; 

»^henancloah, Woodstock; Wood, Parkersburgh ; 

Southampton, Jerusalem; Wythe, Wythe C. IL; 

Spotts 3 dvania, Fredericksburgh; York, Yorklown. 

Population in 1820, 1,005,36(5. In 1830, 1,211,266. 

Physical As^pect. A wide maritime belt from the shoie of the sea to 
the head of tide w'afers, is of maritime formation, low, level, sandy, and 
not rich, except the alluvial borders of the rivers, which have a loamy and 
fertile soil, producing the rcinkesl vegetation. This district, during the 
sultry rnontlis, is exposed to intcrrnitlents and bilious complaints. Thence 
to the pine Ridge is level, inclining to undulating, and from that to a 
rough surface. The vallies between the mountains are generally fertile* 
It has been remarked, that the rich and the poor counties of the state lie 
in pardllol bells. But in such a wide tract of country, stretching from 
the sea across the Atlantic belt, over the mountains, and thence to the 
Ohio, embracing more than Iialf the breadth of the Union, and comprising 
every variety of sea plain, alluvial plain, mountain table summits, and 
cedar declivities, deep vallies, and large districts of the Ohio valley, and 
every quality of soil from the best to the w'orsi, every diversity of config- 
uration might naturally be expected to be found. We ha^ already 
spoken of Western Virginia. Atlantic Virginia will compare favorably, 
as to fertility of soil, with the states south of her. The mountain peaks 
of the Alleghanies, wJiich run through the stale as in Pennsylvania, are 
the Blue Ridge, the Peaks of Otter, North Mountain, Clinch, Cumber- 
land, Chesnut Ridge, and Gauley Mountains. • 

Rivers, The principal Atlantic Rivers are Potomac, Shenandoah, 
Rappahannoc, Mattapony, Pamnuky, York, James, Rivanna, Appomat- 
toxe, Elizabeth, Nottaway, Meherrin, Staunton and Roanoke. 

The Potomac rises among the Alleghany Mountains. It runs a N. 

course approaching Pennsylvania, receives the Shenandoah, and makes 
its celebrated pass through South Mountain. At the city of Washington 
it is over a mile in width. It empties into CHfesapeake Bay about 90 
miles below the city. Its course, including its curves, is between 8 and 
400 miles. In its whole length it constitutes the boundary between 
Maryland and Virginia. James River rises in the same range of moun- 
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tains, 60 milCvS S. of the sources of the Potomac. It breaks through 
three ridges of mountains in its course, and falls into the Chesapeake 
near Norfolk. It meets the tide at Rirhinond, and its whole -course is 
over 300 miles. Artificial improvements have rendered more than 200 
miles of this distance beatable. Roanoke rises in the Alleghanies nedr 
the sources of Janies River, and pursuing a S. E. direction, enters North 
Carolina. Rappahannoc rises in the Blue Mountains from two branches, 
which unite below Fredericksburgh. It falls into Chesapeake Bay 00 
miles below that place. York River is forinetl by the juncticjii of Matta* 
pony and Pamunky, 27 miles above York, and falls into Chesapeake 
Bay 15 miles below that town. Large vessels ascend it to the junction 
of the two streams. Roanoke River is formed by the junction of the 
Dan and Staunton, and runs 100 miles in this stat(% before it passes into 
North Carolina. Shenandoah rises near Staunton, and winds near the 
base of the Blue Mountain, uniting with the l*ot.oinac iininediatoly before 
its passage through the Blue Ridge. Tlie Potomac South Brandi rises 
in the Alleghanies, and after a N. E. course of 100 miles, unites willi liie 
other branch below Old Town. This state is traversed by so many con- 
siderable streams, that pursue parallel coursi.’s through the level Allantic 
belt, and the navigation of those streams has lioen so much improved by 
artificial means, that most of the transport of the stale is by water, and 
commorex; is in this way brought to tlie doors of tlie people. 

Productions. In this medial climate, and this furnuition of sen, river, 
hndi detritus of mountains, embracing all varieties of elevation, from the 
low sand plain, on a level witli the sea., to the Alpine heights of the moun- 
tains, a rich flora would nutunilly be expected. In passing from Norfolk 
to the Obi;), a naturalist will detect most of the trees, slirnbs, and plants, 
that can bo found in North America. The imlcarncd traveller over the 
Alleghanies will be struck with the view of striingo plants and flowers in 
the vernal months, which will impress him witli the pleasure of surprise 
from the novelty of their form, scent and hues. This is, probably, the 
richest region in tlie Union in medicinal plants. Among those most 
abundant and best known, arc ginseng and snake root. To the produc- 
tions common to the northern and middle states, this state adds the sweet 
potatoe, the finest tobacco, and in tlie southern parts cotton, os a crop^ 
The productions of the north and the south, apples and wheat, cotton and 
tobacco meet here, as in Tennessee in the western country. The temper- 
ature, soil, ami circumstances, are supjxjsed lobe favorable in the highest 
degree to the cultivated ^rape and the silk mulberry. 

^^fieraU and Fossils, In these respects Virginia is considered the 
rilllliilt state in tlie Union. Quarries of the most beautiful marble and 
firmtone|biue lime stone, pit coal and iron ore are found in inexhaustible 
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sft)undaiice, and in places too numerous to be designated. Black lead, 
lead ore, rock crystal, amethysts and emeralds are discovered. Porcelain 
cla^ and chalk are common, and almost all the useful fossils. At Bath, 
in the central part of the state, are the Warm Springs^ the ordinary tem- 
perature of which is 90° Fahr. The Hot Springs^ 0 miles distant, are 
1 12°, and varying in temperature, will sometimes boil an egg. The 
Sulphur Springs arc situated among the mountains. They are resorted 
to by rheumatic patients with great benefit. The Sweet Springs in Bote>^ 
tonrt county are strongly charged with carbonic acid gas, and are also a 
place of resort. 'J^he ela.stic air, tlie exciting scenery, and the exercise of 
climbing the mountains, probably exert more salutary influence upon the 
numerous patients that resort to these springs, than the healing efficacy of 
the waters. Tlie public arc sufficiently informed, that an extensive belt 
of hill and and mountainous country, in which gold is found in every 
form, commences in this state, nearly in the midland regions, and e.xtends 
S. W. many hundred milt?s. Although this state is not the richest in 
these newly discoveied beds of gold, yet, as the belt begins here, a few 
general remarks uj)on the gold region in general belong to this place. 
Commencing in Virginia, it extends S. W. through North Carolina, 
nearly bisecting (ho states, and pa.ssing through the northern section of 
Houth Carolina, and tlicnce through the upper part of Georgia in a N. 
W. direction, and through Alabama, ending in Tennessee. The mines 
in North Carolina and Georgia arc most wrought. In North Carolina, 
in the counties of Burke and Rutherford, are the chief sections where 
gold crashing is practised. In Mecklenburgh, Rowan, Davidson, and 
Caharras, in Norlli Carolina, are the richest gold mines. In working 
these mine's the ore is i>erfectly pulverised, and mixed %ith mercury, 
.which extracts every particle of it, and forms an amalgan. The mercury 
is then driven ofl’ in an alembic, leaving the gold perfectly pure. 
The gold washing is a simple and easy occupation,* but the mining 
requires great practical knowlctlge and experience, an<l not a little 
science. The sinking shafts and forming horizontal perforations, 
or fortifying galleriris to reach the veins, are operations in which, without 
much geological knowledge, money and labor will be thrown away to no 
purpose. The richest veins have a dip of 42 degrees to the horizon, and 
vary in width from a few inches to several feet. They are not, as in other 
countries^ confined to bills, but are often found in the valiies. The veins 
are often parallel to each other at unequal distances. Shafts have been 
sunk to the depth of 120 feet. The mines have not been wmrked to any 
extent for more than 5 years. 

The mills for grinding the ore, are propelled by water, or steam. They 
are in great numbers. A single establishment employs 500 hands. The 
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whole number of miners is estimated to be over 20,000. But a* small 
proportion of the gold reaches the United States mint. The greater part 
is sent to Europe, particularly to Paris. A considerable proportion of 
the labouring miners are foreigners. Thirteen languages are spoken at 
the chief mines. Most of them can earn enough in three days of the 
week to enable lliem to spend the remaining four in dissipation. It 
may be imagined, that the morals of such miners, perfectly free and 
unrestrained, will be deplorably bad. Tiio opening of the mines indubit- 
ably proves, that they were kno™ in past ages. Crucibles and other 
mining instruments have been repeatedly discovered, under circumstan- 
ces to preclude the possibility of their having been left there by descend- 
ants of tlie European races. The largest masses of solid gold have been 
found in this mining district, that have ever been discovered in value 
from some thousand dollars to 2 or 300. Pieces of 2 ounces weight are 
not unfrequently found. They are of unusual fineness, and seem to 
have been thrown off from their or(*s by fusion. 

CanaU* Extensive improvements Jmve been made in the navigation 
of the Potomac, Shenandoah, and James Rivers, by dams and canals 
round their fails. The Board ofjmbiia worls have reported the practi- 
cability of connecting .Tames River u it h the Ohio by a canal. The 
Chesapeake and Oliio canal, in almost its whole length, is between this 
state and Maryland, or through this state. The Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way, it is calculateil will pass through thew^estern part of this state. The 
Dismal Swamp canal opens a water intercomraunicalion between tliis 
state and North Carolina. It admits vessels of? feet draught and 90 
tons burden; and is twenty two and a quarter miles in length, it ren- 
ders an immense forest of valuable cypress timl>er accessible. 7'he state 
has in short canals, and in diflerent sections, a total of 120 miles finished. 
There are a great number of short turnpike roads; but the country east of 
the Allcghariies is so level, that good roads, artificially made are not com- 
mon. 'Phe capital employed in internal improvements under the control 
of the Board of public works, is $3,203,811. 

Clinuite. In a country so unequal in surface, and extending from the 
sea to the Ohio, it is obvious, lliat no general character will apply to the 
climate of the whole state. The district south of the Potomac is decidedly 
classed in the soutliern climate of the United Stales. The low, maritime 
belt has a hot, sultry and rather unhealthy summer; but a mild and 
agreeable winter. The air near the mountains Is more pure and elastic. 
Among the mountains SIlo^'^ and frosts are common in the winter; bat 
the summer temperature is delightful. 

Cwio^ies. This state abounds in caverns of vast extent and variety. 
Too numerous to be given in detail in tins article. The tourist generally 
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Commences with visiting a point, fertile in the highest possible moral 
interest, the estate of Mount Vernon, and the tomb of Washington. Tho 
estate is situated 9 miles south of Alexandria, and in a position so se- 
cluded, as to be found with difficulty, except when visited by a steam 
'boat. The beautiful lawn, the noble trees and tlie venerable aspect of 
the mansion, embosomed among woods and hills, seem precisely the 
spot, where the worthiest statesman and general, that the world has seen, 
should have found the repose of ago and decline, and where his ashes 
ought to have rested. The tomb is under the shade of a little grove of 
cedars near the brow of the precipitous shore of tho Potomac, bumble, 
simple and unadorned, and from that very circumstance an object of more 
sublime interest. Monliccllo, the abode of the late Thomas Jefferson, is 
a magnificent lull, 80 miles northwest of Richmond, commanding a 
boundless prospect. The mansion is filled up with that taste, and those 
classical oniamcnts, which the travelled and philosopliic statesman 
knew so well to collect and arrange. The natural bridge over Cedar 
Creek, 13 miles south west of licxington, is a sublime curiosity. The 
chasm, through which tho river passes under the bridge, is 90 feet wide, 
and '350 deep. ’J'he bridge is 00 feet broad at the middle and covered 
willi eartii and trees. To look down from this immense iicight upon the 
foaming waters below inspires in Common minds a revulsion of terror 
and in minds of more self possession the unminglod sensation of 
the sublime. At Harper’s ferry is another sublime spectacle. Though 
a striking scene, the spectator has formed too high raised ex- 
pectations from reading the eloquent description of nature’s war be- 
tween rivers and mountains at this place from the pen of Jefferson. The 
tourist, in search of the watering places and beautiful scenery, takes bis 
departure from Lyticliburg. He is successively brought in view of the 
impressive peaks of Otter, tlie natural bridge, the canal through the 
Blue Ridge, the white sulphur springs, the sweet springs, the salt sulphur 
springs, a place of resort for consumptive patients, the hot springs, and 
tlie warm springs. In approaching Staunton, he passes the Blowiflg 
cave; and beyond Staunton Weyer’s cave, one of the most imposing sub- 
terranean curiosities of nature; terminating with the United State’s 
manufactory of arms at Harper’s ferry, and the junction of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac No route of the same extent in our country pre- 
sents a greater variety of picturesque and grand scenery, oi passes 
through a pleasanter country. 

Religion. The Baptists are by far the mo^t numerous denominalioh 
in this state. A Baptist rejiort of 1817 makes the number of their con- 
gregations 314, Presbyterians and Episcopalians are the next most 
numerous denominations. There aie many Methodist societies, 80 or 
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40 metiags of the Friends, a number of Roman Catliolic tongregatioifs, , 
some Jewish synagogues, and more or less churches of all the diifereait 
denominations. 

Education, The famous University, of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
principal founder, is at Charlottesville. It is amply endowed, and the * 
buildings make a splendid show. William and Mary college at Williams- 
burg is the oldest literary institution in the state. It has graduated a 
large number of respectable scholars and statesmen. Hampden Sydney 
in Prince Edward county, and Washington college at Lexington ate ro- 
spectable literary institutions. There are 20 incorporated academies 
The state has a literary fund of $1,233,522. Other contingent funds 
are added to the avails of this. $15,000 of flio avails of the fund arcaiix^ 
nually appropriated to the university of Virginia, and 15,000 to the edu- 
cation of the poor in the respective counties, apportioned among them 
in the ratio oftlie white ywpiilation. In 1828 there were 20,000 appli- 
cants for the benefit of this fund, and 12,042 recipients. 

Exports. The great exports of Virginia are flour and tobacco. Beside 
the common productions of the north, it exports s'‘me cotton. TJw value 
of the produce in 1828 was $3,773,493, and the stale owned 07,302 tons 
of slapping. In 1828-29, 31,359 hogsheads of tobacco ucrc inspected. 

Chief Toims. Richmond is the political inetro])o]is of Virginia, and is 
situated on the north bank of James River, just below the falls, 1.50 miles 
from its mouth, and 123 south West from Washington. 3'Uc siliiiition is 
alike picturesque, salubrious and beautiful. The position is favorable 
for commerce, it being the natural depot of tobacco, wlieat, and hemp, 
raised in the populous country watered by the river. An al)undance of 
mineral coal is cheaply conveyed to it. It contains 13 public buildings, 
and 8 churches, together with a number of respectable manufactories. 
The Capitol, the penitenliarv', and the beautiful church raised on the 
ruins of the theatre, in the conflagration of which 70 citizens perished, are 
beautiful and conspicuous erections. The new court house is also a 
Spacious and elegant building. The Virginia armory is an extensive es- 
tablishment. The river has been rendered boatable 220 miles above the 
city. This town owns a respectable amount of sliipping, and is one of 
the most flourishing places in the state. Population in 1820, 12,040, In 
1830, 16,085. Norfolk is situated on the east bank of Elizabeth river. 
Eight miles from its estuary, 32 from the sea, and 102 soHth east from 
Richmond. It contains 13 public buildings, and 6 churches. The far- 
mer’s bank, the orphan asylum and the Lancasterian school are among the 
most conspicuous buildings. The position of the town is not pleasant, 
being low, and in some places marshy; but it aflbrds agreeable society, 
and the citizens are distinguished for their hospitality. It has a spacious 
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and comtnodious harbor, strongly defended by 3 forts* It ha# mOf# war* 
itime commerce and shipping, than any other town in the state. The 
handsonae marine hospital is on Washington point, one mile distant/ On 
the opposite shore of this river is the town of Portsmouth, and a little ikr- 
ther up the river, tlie village of Gosport, containing an extensive United 
States Navy Yard, with all the customary appurtenances. Population in 
1820, 8,478. In 1830, 9,8(K). Petcrsburgh is situated on the south 
bank of the Appomattor, just below the ftills, 12 miles above its junction 
with James'* river, and 25 S. E. from llichmond. It contains 7 public 
buildings, 15 tobacco warehouses, 8 flour mills, and live churches. It is 
a neat and commercial town, dealing largely in tobacco and flour. It is 
^ amply supplied with good wafer; and since the great fire of 1815, in 
^ whicIT 100 buildings were consumed, it has been handsomely rebuilt 
with brick. Population in 1820, (UitlO. In 1830, 8,300. Fredcricks- 
burgli on flic Rappahanuoc, 110 miles from ils mouth, is a great depot 
for grain, flour, and tolniccr). It conuiins 8 public buildings, and 4 
churches, 'riiorc are a number of flour mills within a short distance from 
the fowii. It. is accessible by vessels of 140 tons, and is central to a 
fertile and well cultivated country, and circumstances taken together, is 
one of the most fiourisliing, healthy, and pleasant towns in the state. 
Population about 5,000. Williamsburg is situated between York and 
Janies river, 00 miles east from Richmond, and was formerly the metrop- 
olis of tlie state. In this place is William and Mary college, formerly an 
eminent seal of learning. Population in 1820, 1402. Yorklownon the S. 
side of York river will bo forever remembered, as the place where Cornwal- 
lis suiTondored to General Washington. Winchester is an interior town, in 
the great limestone valley, 30 miles south west of Harper -s Fq^ry, and 70 
miles north west from Wnsliiiigton ; and is a neat and flourishing town 
containing 8 public buildings and 0 churches. It has a large number of 
manufactories and workshops. Being central to many mineral springs, 
and a place noted for its salubrity and pleasantness, it is a summer re- 
sort for strangers. It contains about 4,000 inhabitants, Staunton is ati 
interior town, 120 miles north of Richmond. It is a healthy and delight- 
ful place, containing a number of public buildings and throe churches. 
The sulphur springs, a place of great resort, are not far from this town. 
Lynchburg is situated 20 miles below the great falls, where James’ lliver 
breaks through the Blue Ridge, on the south bank of the river. It con- 
tains 10 or 12 public building.*^, 4 churches and a number of very hand 
some houses. It has two bridges over the tfiver, a large number of 
tobacco, warehouses and manufactories, and a great number of commission 
houses, flour mills and cotton and woollen manufactories. I'here are 4 
mineral springs in its vicinity. It is favorably situated for trade, not 
Voi.. II, 12 
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only with tho western part of <he stale, but wilh the western stales 
orally. Small boats convey the abundant produce, whicli is brought jjere, 
down the river to Richmond. The most important item in the pre>duce 
is from 10 to 12,000 hogsheads of tobacco. It is almost embosomed in 
mountains, tliat have, however, fertile and populous vallios l:cl\vcon,and is* 
one of the most flourishing and commercial towns in the state; and prob- 
ably contains 7,000 inhabitants. Harper’s ferry is silLiiiled at the junc- 
tion of the Shenandoah and the Potomac, and in view of that magnificent 
junction so well dcscrilied by Jefferson. It is 05 miles north west from 
Washington. The United States possess in iJiis place a very extensive 
establishment for the manufacture of arms. The buildings, taken togeth- 
er, compose a little village. There are 10 large brick buildings connected 
with the establishment, and froni2G0 to 300 men constantly employed in 
the making and repairing of arms. 'JTlic other considerable towns in 
Virginia, east of the Alleghany mountains, are as follows, Dumfries, 
Colchester, Leesburg, Marti ns burg, York, New Castle, Hanover, Ports- 
mouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Sniithficld, Manchester, Charlottcv illc, Milton 
Monticello, Lexington and Fincastic# 

Character and Manna'.s. The planters of Virginia cast of the moun- 
tains are generally largo slave holders. The influence of slavery, both 
favorable and unfavorable, is distinctly marked in their manners. The 
neat and thriving villages of the northern stales, with their numerous 
mechanics and the village spire, are no longer seen. Towns at wide 
stages from each other are built up on the navigable waters; and the 
habitations between are mansions or cabins. The state bus, however, re- 
cently made munificent and noble exertions to extend general education* 

It has prodj^ced a great proportion of the leading minds in the legislalivo 
judicial and military departments of the gcnci-al government. It has 
already given three presidents to the nation, and until very recently exer- 
cised an ascendant influence in its councils. The distinguishing national 
traits of the Virginians are frankness, generosity and decision, unshrinking 
perseverance in the right, and obstinacy in the wrong. Nature has 
given the state every advantage of position, soil, climate and navigable 
rivers; but a prevalent political dogma has influenced tlie councils of the 
state, that the inculcation of internal improvement and domestic indus- 
try is the great heresy of political economy. So far as the returns of the 
census are known, it appears, that Virginia has increased at the rate of 
about 15 per cent, in the last ten years^ — and that the increase of free 
pmena, is in a much greater ratio, than that of slaves. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

LErrGTK 33’2.iiiilos. Breadth 121. 43, ?00 square miles. Between 
^ 53' raid 30° 33' N. L. and between 6^ 20' W. L, P 33' E. L. 

'Bounded N. by Virgiriin,E. by the Atlantic, S. S. Carolina, W. Tennessee. 


'Connties. Chief Towns. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Anson, Wadeshorough; 

Jones, Trenton ; 

Ashe, Jefferson Ion ; 

Lenoir, Kinston; 

Beaufort, Washington; 

Lincoln, Lincolnlon; 

Bertie, Windsor; 

Macon, Franklin ; 

Bkidon, EI<zri!;ct!itown ; 

Martin, Williamston ; 

.l}rup^’'virk , iSinilhvillc. 

Mecklenburg, Charlotte; 

Buncombe, Ashvillc; 

Montgomery, Lawreiiceville ; 

Burke, Movgoiitown ; 

Moore, Carthage; 

Cabal ras, Concord; 

Nasli, Nashville; 

Camden, New Leb.-irioa; 

New Hanover, Wilmington; 

Carteret, Benuf-rt ; 

North Ham})icn, N. Hampton C, H. 

Caswell, C!asw(dl; C. 11. 

Orange, Hillshorough; 

C h at 1 la m , Pi 1 1 .si K iro u gl 1 ; 

Pasquotank, Elizabeth City; 

Chowan, Fab uj ton; 

Perqiiinans, Hertford ; 

Columbus, Wliilo.svillc. 

Person, Roxborough ; 

Craven, Nowl.orn; 

Pitt, Greenville; 

Cumberland, Faycl tevillc ; 

Randolph, Ashborough; 

Currituck, Ciuiluck; 

Richmond, Rockingham; 

Davidson, Lexington; 

Robeson, Lumberton. 

Dupin, Keiiiinsville; 

Rockingham, Wentworth; 

Edgecombe, Tarboro ; 

Rowan, Salisbury; ^ 

Franklin, Louisburg; 

Rutherford, Ilutherfordton; 

Gates, Gates C. I I. ; 

Samson, Clinton; 

Granville, Oxford; 

Stokes, Salem ; 

Greene, Snow Hill; 

Surry, Rockford ; 

Guilford, Greensboro; 

Tyrrell, Columbia; 

Halifax, Halifax ; 

Wake, Raleigh; 

Haywood, Haywood, C. II. 

Warren, Warienton ; 

Hertford, Winlon; 

Washington, Plymouth; 

Hyde, Gerrnanton; 

Wayne, Waynesboro; 

Iredell, Statesville; 

Wilkes Wilkesboro; 


Johnson, Smilhfield; 

Population in 1820, 638,829. In 1830, 738,470, 

Physical Afipcct. The bolt of maritime plain is still wider in this 
state than in Virginia, extending into the interior more than 60 miles. It 
is a low plain, witli many swamps and inlets from the sea. 'Phe greater 
portion of this district, except along the water courses, is a vast foareet of 
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evergreens. The rich lands near the swamps and rivers arc insalUbriotis. 
Having passed this inoncrfonous region, we emerge to the pleasant and 
tindid.ilirjg midland pr? Hs of the Siate, at the buses of the Ailrghanlcs^ from 
whose siiininils the eye traverses an immense extent of beantiful country 
to the west; and vision is lost in the ng.-eoable succession of hill, dalej 
forest and valley, with an tdaslic and salubrious atmosplicre. The great 
chains of the Alloghanics pass tJirougli this state, as through Virginia. 
The peaks are calletl Stone Mountain, Yellow Mountain, Iron Mountain, 
Bald Mountain, Sandusky Monnttjin, and Wiiite Mountain. The Blue 
Bidge divides the Atlantic estreams from the Western waters. Between 
the chains are numerous (h'tached spurs. 

Soil and Prodveiiom, The s; il rrsembies tiiat of Virginia. The. 
maritime bolt is sandy, an<l in many jiluces sterile, covered with vast 
forests of pine timber, and the swam})H with cedar, bay and cypress. The 
alluvia) belt of tbo rivers is genendJy fcvtile. Bi side the products of tlio 
northern states, cotton, tobacco, rice, sweet potatoes and yarns abound, 
and the soil and climnfc are thvoral>le tlie growth of the grape and the 
mulberry. From their ])iiK‘.s the people e\1rucl 1 ir, pilch, and turpentine, 
'n 10 exports consist of cotbrn, folr.cro, Imnl.cr, far, turpentine, pitch, 
pork and tallow. In ]<SvJH ilic exports W(n*»^ dollars. This does 

not jrrcseiil a fair e.slim'>te of expmts. eom[jar('<l with that of the other 
slates, as a groat part of biT exports are sent olF from (Charleston. Her 
shipping amounts to .b'l,0n4 frms. 

A/'/Vn/vfAs\ Iron ore abounds, and tli<5 slain possesses valuable iron 
works. Frcoslonc, granite, marble, porcelain rday, pit coal, and most of 
the useful fossils arc found in the state. The 1 ell in which gold is found 
is broader ^ind more productive tlr. n in any of the f)tber states. In 
Mccklcnburgh, MoiitgorrK rv, Rowan, end particularly (kabarrns, gold has 
been found more aljundanlly than in any other portion of l ]}0 gold district. 
One rd’ tlio largosl, bunp.i’of j)ureg(!]d tjver fomsd was dug up in Cabarras. 
It was worth bolween 7 at.d 8000 doll irs. Lungis from the value of 800 
to,l ,000 dollars are not uncommon. Hold is found in great purity in small 
grains and particles. There are iniiuracrablo diggings over all this dis- 
trict, and a host of greedy adventurers, relinquishing all oilier employ- 
ments, are digging the hill sides, in pursuit of gold. Sulphate of barytes 
is fonntl in great abundance in two mines in the state. During 1829, 
the” United States Bank in Fayetteville received 90,808 dollars in bars of 
gold, thc^produce of the North Carolina mines. 

RiversS^ The Chowan River enters this state from Virginia, where it 
is called Nottaway. By a broad estuary itemjities into Albemarle Sound 
belowvEdenton. The Roanoke also enters this state from Virginia, and 
a very sinuous S. E. course, it falls into Albemarle Sound by 
%ev«ral channels. It is navigable by vessels of considerable si*e 30 miles* 
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.and boa'table to the falls 70 miles. It has an extremely fertile alluvion. 
Cape JF’e.'ir River has its uliolo course in the state. It rises in the rnoun- 
tains*in the N. part of the state, and after a S. E. course of 200 miles, 

, falls into the Atlantic at Capo Fear. Its estuary is a, league in width, 

' with 18 feet water, at liigh tide, over its bar. It is navigable by vessels of 
11 feet draught to Wilmington, and boa tabic to Fayetteville. Neuse 
River has a course of 200 miles, and finds its estuary in Pamlico Sound, 
18 miles below Newbcni. Tar River has a S. E. course tlin-iigh the 
state of ino miles, and empties into Pamlico Sound. It is navigable to 
Washington, 20 miles, and boatable to Tarborougb, 00 miles from its 
mouth. Yadkin Rivtjr rises in the Blue Ridge, in the N. W. part of the 
ajate, and after a cfairsc ef more tlian 100 miles in it, pa.sscs into South 
Carolina. Catawba River rises in the Blue Ridge, land after a course of 
70 or 80 miles in this stale, passes into South Carolina. Broad River 
also rises in the Blue Ridge, and after a S. E. course of 50 miles in this 
state, jKisscs into South Carolina. The head waters of Tennessee and 
Kenhawa, rise in tJiis state, l)ut they have already been described. The 
dangerous and stormy Cajie' Ilatteras is on the shore of this stale. 

Clbnatc, This great state, like Virginia, spreailing from the sea over 
the mountains, has in summer a sultry climate, a warm climate, a tem- 
perate, and a cool climate, according to the elevation and distance of the 
district from tlic sen. In the low country the summers arc decidedly hot 
and sultry, and the liigh and relaxing Iieats, united with the exhalation 
from decaying vegeta])Io matter, and the miasm of tlie sw'nmjis, are in- 
jurious to health. 'J’lie highlands of North Carolina are as healthy as any 
part of the United vSiates. 

Chief Towns. Raleigh is the political metropolis. It isj^a handsome 
interior town near the centre of the state, (> miles W. of the Neuse; 140 
‘ N. W, of Newborn, and KVl S. W. of Richmond, It contains 13 public 
buildings, 5 houses of pul>!ic worship, and about 3,000 inhabitants, of 
whom half are slaves. Union Square in the centre of the town, con- 
taining 10 acres, is a public ground, highly oniamental to the city. Fcjjur 
streets extend from it, dividing the town into four parts. In 1831 the 
splendid stale house of this town was destroyed by fire. The beautiful 
marble statue of Washington, by Canova, the great Italian artist, which 
cost tiie state 25,000 dollars, was placed in the state bouse, and was sup- 
’posed at first irrepambly destroyed. It has since been discovered to be 
less injured than was imagined. The artist is dead, and it is a source of 
melanclioly regret, that this chef d’oewrre tan never be restored to its 
pristine beauty. 'rhere are two' flourishing academies in this town. 
The most beautiful materials for building abound in its vicinity. New- 
hem is situated on the S. bank of the Neuse, 30 miles from Pamlico 
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Sound. It contains 8 public buildings and 3 churches, and has a consid- 
erable commerces. Its exports consist of lumber, tar, pitch, grain, and 
pork. The water distance between Tnis place and Elizal.elh City, zttakes 
a part of the steam boat route between Norfolk and Charleston. It is the 
best built, healthiest, and niv^st flourishing town in North Carolina upon 
(he soa const. Population 3,7()‘J. More than half arc coloured people. 

Faycttevil'c is one of the largest towns in the state. Its position near 
the VV. bank of Cape Fear Kiverat the head of boat navigation, is fortu- 
nate, and it wns, until recently, one of the most flourishing towns in the 
state. In May, it was laid in ashes by one of the most destructive 
fires ever known in (un country. From the material of ibe buildings and 
the amount of pitcli, tar, and spirits stored in the town, the fire ra^ed . 
witli terrific and irresistible viulenc(3. Six hundred building.? were de- 
stroyed, but strange to tel!, not a life was lost. It was a compact town, 
doing much mcvc'M it ilc buiincsG, ami with about, d, 000 inhabitants. It 
is rebuilding, like l!uj mere beautirul fr-m its ruins. 

Wilmington is situated on tlie E. bank of C.ipo I'e.ir iliver, iJf) miles 
frnm the sea, and 00 N. E. of Fayetteville. ,It is the most ctunmcrcial 
town in the state. It contains 5 or 0 pnhlic buildings and 3 churches. 
Its annual exports have someiimcs oxccodrd .5*1,000,000, and it owns 
10,000 tons of .shipping. 3’hc extensive riev fields in its vicinity are 
supposed to render it unhealthy. The towns of this state Jiavc been 
peculiarly urifort unate in su dering from fires. This town has been visited 
by two de.structive conflagrations, one in 1819, by which iiOO hnildings 
to the value of ,$1,000,000 were destroyed; and another in 18‘^8, in 
which 50 buildings, w'oro burned, valued at $130,000. Population about 
3^000. Edpnlon is situated cn the E. I)ank of Chowan River. Among 
its public buildings tiie court house is con.spicuous for its elegance. Its 
commercial position i.s favorable; but its air is considered insalubrious. 
It is supposed to own 0,000 tons <>f shipping, and to contain about 2,000 
inhabitants. Washington and .Salisbury arc agreeable inland towns. — 
l^e name.? of the oilier considerolde towns follow: Murfrecsborough, 
Plymouth, Halifax, Warrenton, (Ireenville, Tarborough, Smitlifield, 
Averey’sborough, Lumbertown, Rockingham, Huntsville, Salem, States- 
ville, Charlotte, Morgantown, and Ashville. This last town, having a 
pleasant position, and being in the vicinity of the Warm Springs, it 
rapidly growing. 

Religion, All the Christian denominations are represented in this 
stale. The fixed congrogv-^ions are not so numerous as in the other states, 
but the people are generally addicted to some form of worship. The 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists are believed to be the prevailing 
denovuinaijons. 
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^ducniion. The University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, i# 
respectably endowed. There are about 20 academies in tho state. The 
sernirifiry for yoijng ladies at Salem is a Moravian institution of distin- 
guished reputation, to which many young ladies from the southern coun- 
try resort for their education. 'J’Jje stale has provided an accumulating 
literary fund, winch at juesent amounts to about ti5i7{),000. It is intended 
that llie avails of it shall he npprojtrinicd among the several counties, in 
tlie ratio of the free pcpulatic.n, for the support of common scliools. 

Roads end Canals, In the level belt of the state nature has done so 
much towards giving it good roads, tliaf artificial exertions in this direc- 
tion have been neglcctc 1. Consideraldo extent of caiv.il has boon made 
on Cape Fear Fiver; and tlic iiavigrilion of some of the oilier rivers has 
been improved in the same way. The cr.nal between Chesjpeakc Bay 
and Allicmarlo Ground through tho (ircat Dismal Swamp, has already been 
mentioned. The whole oxtonl of canal in this stale amounts to 43 miles. 

(rcncral Remarks. 'riiis slate bolds a large proportion of slaves, 
especially the planters in the low'or {lart of it. In this district the term 
sickly season is of common us(‘, and lias a distinct import. The reed 
can<?, tlio palnudto and lung moss aie striking features in the landscape^ 
indicating sufliricntly, tliat it 1 dongs to the southern states. Tho pro 
digious foic'sfs of long Icafod pine strike the eye of a northerner with a 
peculiar oircct. Idie sainid of the breeze in this forest, as he journies 
through it, furnislios him a .sad, though not unplcasing music. The 
bright fires of the lar makers in thc.so ancient forests, with their luimher- 
les.s tall columns, and the deep verdure of their tassels half a yard in 
length, as seen illumined by the bright glare of the burning fat pine, taken 
together, fiiriiisli a spectacle, which, to be apprehended, must l^e seen. 

TJic people in iIk mlorior and western parts of the stale have fewet 
•slaves, labor with their own hands, and are more assin^ilaled in their hab- 
its and manners to the northern people. 74io inliabitants of the state in 
general have a marked (diameter for sobriety and morality, and a sturdi- 
ness of iiidoperidence. In their tempera rr.cut, they arc inclined to relig- 
ious excitemcijl; and are striving to remedy past neglect of common 
schools, by fostering private seminaries and Sunday schools. In common 
with Virginia, this state has a great extent of swamp lands. The* Great 
Dismal’ of Virginia it is well known to be 30 miles in extent. There are 
4n this state 2,000,000 acres of such land. These are discovered to be 
easily reclaimabic, and to possess a soil of great and exdiaustless fertility. 
They are supposed capable of sustaining a pop\ilation of 100,000 people, 
and to be particularly adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, rice, cotton, 
and hemp. The Scuppernong and Catawba grape indigenous to this 
state, are extensively cultivated abroad, and yield a wine, which ranks at 
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the head of our native wines. They are great bearers. The cujtivatioii 
of indigo has been attempted with entire success. The product is of the 
best quality. The people are beginning to turn their .attention to the 
making wine from their native grapes, and to raising the silk mulberry^ 
A spirit of improvement is abroad from which the best results must follow. 
This state w^as the theatre of some of the most brilliant acliievements^ 
during the revolutionary war. The battle of Moore’s Creek bridge, 
King’s Mountain, and Guilford will rem.'iin in history, imperishable me- 
morials of the bravery and patriotism of its inhabitants* 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Lknoth 188 miles. Breadth, 160 confaing 30,000 square miles. Be- 
tween 32° 2' and 35° 10' N. L. and between 1° 45' and 6° 15' W. L. 

Bounded N, and N. E. by North Carolina; S. E. by the Atlantic and 
S. W. by Georgia, from which it is separated by the Savannah. 

Counties. Chief Towns. Counties. Chief Tovm.9. 

Abbeville, Abbeville; Lancaster, Lancaster C, II.: 

Anderson, Pendleton ; Laurens, Laurensville; 

Barnwell, Biirnwell ; Lexington, Lexington C. II. ; 

Beaufort, CoosawatcJiie; Marion, Marion C. II.; 

Charleston, Charleston; Marlborough, Marlborough, C. H.; 

Chester, ^hesterville ; Newberry, Newberry C. 11. 

Chesterfield, Bennetsvillc; Orangcburglj, Orangeburgh; 

Colleton, lyaterboro,* Pickens, Pickens; 

Darlington, Darlington; Richland, Columbia; 

Edgefield, Edgefield; Spartanburgh, Spartaiiburgh; 

t’airfield, Winnisboro; Sumpter, Slatesburgh; 

Georgetown, Georgetown; Union, Unionville. 

tjrcenville, Greenville; Williamsburgh, Kingstree; 

Horry, Conwayboro; York, York C. II. 

Kershaw, Camden ; 

Population in 1820, 502 741. In 1830 581,158. 

Physical Aspect, S. Carolina shows, still more palpably than the 
states farther north, the maritime bell of plain, broadening in proportion 
to the advance towards the south. In this st ate this broad plain of sea 
formation, of a uniform and monotonous level, extends more than 100 
miles into the interior. It it is cliequered by swamps and indented by 
sea inlets. An alluvial belt along the rivers is rich. The remaining por- 
tions of the plain arc covered with the long leafed pine. Beyond this is 
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the sand hill belt, 60 miles in width, the sterile hills of which have 
been ci^nripared to the arreslcd waves of llic sea in a storm. It yields nat- 
urally Tiothin*?, but stinted junipers and pines. To this distance the 
broad extent of country is called the lower country. Beyond it we ap- 
proach the ridge or upper country, the Atlantic ascent of which is precip- 
itous. From tlic summit stretches a large bolt of table country, fertile, 
cultivated, w'aterod by rivers and irrigated by smaller streams extending 
fiom (he Savannah to Broad river. Hills and dales alternate. The 
deep forests with their vui ieties of trees gratify the eye by their verdure, 
and varied foliage. The ascent hcncc to the mountains is gradual and 
imperceptible. A number of mountains of striking forms here swell 
with their peaks to a very considerable elevation. Table mountain in 
the most conspicuous. Its summit is supposed to be 4,000 feet above 
tlie level of the sea. The names of the other elevated peaks are Oconee, 
Paris, Glassey, Hogback, and King’s. These mountains give rise to ma- 
ny clear and quick siieams of water. 

Climittc. Tiic utinospliere of the low country is sultry, damp, and un- 
clastic. The complexion of the iiihabilanls is marked with a sallow 
tinge, and most of (ho summer and autumnal diseases assume a bilious 
ty|)e. Intermitterits arc common, and the autumnal fevers severe. In 
the low country, the season of frost does not comprise more than 3 
months, and the ground is seldom whitened with snow more than one 
night; though the rnouiitauis arc often while for many days together. 
The W’ealher in the intermediate seasons between autumn and spring 
is often fickle, and subject to frequent and great changes. The 
mulliflDva rose blooms all the year in Charleston; and yet the ex- 
tremes of summer lieat arc not often felt in that city. Thd hilly and 
, western parts of the stale have a climate, mild, delightful, and salu- 
brious. 

Productions^ The staples arc cotton and rice. The value of cotton 
exported from this state has been as high as ,$12,000 ,600 in a year. 
Next to cotton, rice, is the most important production. Indigo is a lar^e 
item in the exports of the state. Tobacco thrives well. Many of the 
northern fruits and grains would succeed, were lliey sufficiently attended 
to. The soil is remarkable for producing the best sweet potatoes and 
,yams, and the largest and finest watermelons in the United States. The 
fruits are pears, pomegranates, figs, apricots, nectarines, apples, peadies, 
olives, grapes, almonds, and oranges. The planters divides their soil 
into several classes, with distinctive names; as the tide swamp, which 
yields a sea island cotton, of nearly double the value of the upland lands; 
inland swamp, river swamp, oak and hickory land, and pin^ toten. 
^*The oak and hickory land is favorable to indigo and cotton. pme 
VoL. II. 13 
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barren, though the least fertile of all, is overhung by an atmosphere so 
much more salubrious, that much of it is cultivated; and a sufficient 
portion for the planter to erect his habitation upon, is deemed an impor- 
tant appendage to every swamp phiitaticn. So various is the climate, 
that the plants of Canada may be found on its mountains, and on its 
southern declivilics tlic hardier tropical fruits. In botanicnl opulence it 
surpasses any other Atlantic state. It is an extended garden of medici- 
nal herbs, and flowering plants. Among its striking shrubs and beauti- 
ful trees, may be mentioned the magnolia az din, rhododendron rosa, Car- 
olincnsis cniicnntlius, Floridus angelica, robinia fragra'-'s, and different 
kinds of the adromeda delight the eye with their flowers, and perfume 
the air with their fragrance. 

Minerals, We have already scon that tlie bell, in which gold is found 
extends through this state. Although the mines arc abundant, and nu- 
merous, from some cause the diggings liavc been less numerous, than in 
North Candina. Variotis ochres, used in painting, are found at York- 
ville. Marble, limestone, iron, and lead ore, pottoj’s clay, fuller’s earth 
nitrous earth, talc, pellucid stones, and most of the useful fossils are 
common. 

Rivers, ThePedee rises in Virginia, and flows in a s aith cast diiec- 
tion through North Carolina into South Carolina, and empti(‘S into the 
Atlantic below Georgetown. Its length of course is nOl) miles, 200 of 
which are bontable. Santee is formed by the junction of the Congarce, 
and Wateree below Columbia. Tiiese streams rise; iu the mountains of 
North Carolina. It pursues a south oast course of 1500 miles to the At- 
lantic, into which it empties 50 miles north east from Charleston. It 
is boatablv; 200 miles. The head waters o( the noble river Savannah 
are in Tennes-see. Entering tliis state, it becomes the dividing lino* be- 
tween it and Georgia. The direction of its course which is 300 miles, is 
south east, and it empties into the Atlantic 17 miles below Savannah, 
Up to this point large vessels ascend. It is navigable by steam boats to 
Augusta, 127 miles higher. Smaller bools ascend fur beyond this place 
into the interior of the country. Catawba river rises in North Carolina. 
Passing into South Carolina, it assumes the name of Wateree, and unites 
with the Congaree 30 miles below Columbia, The stream below the 
junction is called the Santee. The most splendid cascade in llie state is 
furnished by tlie Catawaba falls above Rocky Mount The river which 
had boon more than 180 yards wide above, liere contracts to less than 60, 
and dashes down from cascade to cascade 100 feet. This striking spec- 
tacle is easily accessible, and much visited. Broad river is the main 
branch of the Santee. It rises iu the mountains of North Carolina, and is 
swelled in its course with the Pacolet, Tiger and Ennoree, and unites 
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Saluda below Coliunbia. Saluda river is the western branch of 
ine Santee. Cooper river rises 40 miles north from Charleston, and 
unites with Ashley river below that city. It is connected with the San- 
tee by a canal. The little Pedoe, Waccamavv, Lynch’s creek, Black river 
Udisto, Cambahee, Coosaw, Stono and Keowee are all considerable 
streams. 

Exports. Wo have already observed, that the staples arc cotton and 
rice. In 1830, ] 86,007 bales of cotton were exported from Charleston. 
The total amount of exports in 1820 was §8,175,586, The tonnage 
oiVned in South Carolina in 1828 was 33,688. 

Litrraturr. The .South Carolina college at Columbia, the political me- 
tropolis, is a respectal)le institution, liberally endowed receiving from the 
Blalc an annunl grant of §15,000. The college buildings proper are 2 
buildings 3 stories ljigh,21() feet long and 25 wide. Five or 6 other re- 
Bpoctal lo buildings for the residence of the otTicers handsomely arranged 
present a striking apr)?arance. 'Fhe library and pliilosophical apparatus 
are also n‘spe''l;\iii< . j’l;.* lU-ito has e>. pended §200,000 upon this in- 

stitution. C'inrleston coliege in Ch:n*]«.‘sfnn is spoken of ns a respectable 
instikitiuii. There are also institutions called colleges at Beaufort, Win- 
nisboro’ and Cambridge, and there are 6 or 8 incorporated ocndemics 
in the state. 'Flic state makes an annual ap]iropria1ion of about §d0,000 
for the support of free schools. In 1828 there were 8-10 such estab- 
lished, in which 0,036 scholars were instructed at the expense of about 
§30,716. 

Chiff Toints. Ohaiicston is situated on a point of land, made by the 
junctior* vif ihe rivers CV.oper and Ashley, j^which by their union form a 
commodious harbor, opening to the ocean below Sullivan’s Island, seven 
miles below the city. The passage, over the bar at the mouth of 
the’ liarbor, though deep and safe, is ditTiCult to find. It is strongly 
defended by 3 forts on difrerent islands in the harbor. It contains 10 or 
12 respectable public buildings and 18 or 20 churches. Most of them 
are handsome, and some of them magnificent. There are hut 3 or 4 
larger city libraries in the United States, than that of Charleston. It con- 
tains between 13 and 14,000 volumes. The orphan asylum is a noble 
and munificent charity, wdiich maintains and educates 130 orphan child- 
ren. There is a fund also for educating at the South Carolina college 
^uch boys, as manifest distinguished talents. Many of the charitable in- 
Btitutions ofi this hospitable city are munificently endowed, and affbrd 
ample and efficient relief to the various species of distress, for the allevia- 
tion of which they are designed. It is regularly laid out; and handsomely 
and in some parts splendidly built. The site was originally low and 
viarshy; but the low places have been filled up, and so raised that the 
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streets arc perib<M]y dry. TJie houses arc Sjiacious and have piaz?(is t(^ 
court the breeze. The squares lire shaded with the pride of CUiim 
and other beautiful trees, and the /rardens with ornuffo trees, and the in- 
habitants have had the tiivSte to surround their dwcliin,^s wilii the niulliflora 
rose, and other ornamenlal shrubs nnd fragrant flowering pbnls, which 
impart to a northern stranger tlie idea of a tropical floiver garden. Though 
Oris city has been more than once desolaled by the yellow fever, it is con- 
sidered healthier for acclimated inhabitants, Ihrsn the surroundingcounlry. 
The planters from the low country and many opulent si rangers from the 
West Indies cornc h<To to s|;end the si.-kly inontlis, and to enjoy the ele- 
gant and enlightened soci(;ty, with which this city ah unds. 'j'lie city 
owns a large amount of shipping, and in the value of its c':]>a'rts is the 
fourth city in the union. It is 120 miles south cast from Columhi:;, 5tt0 
south west from Bnhiinore, 780 sautii west from New Yori;, and r>r>3 
south west from Washington. By the way orNorjolli. ;m;l acnesa tlie hays, 
it has rapid and easysicam boat communic'dio'ua willi the southorii cities. 
In 1820 the population was 2‘'l,780of v.’hich more than Ii.il T wore slaves. 
In 1830, 30,2S9. 

Columbia is the political metropolis of the state. It is si tun ted oppo- 
site the junction of the Saluda and Brot.d liveis, the union of which hums 
the Congarce. The position of thotoivii is r-n (dcwnte.l plain, tlrit ahipcs 
beautifully to the river. It is regularly laid out ; (?)0 s iuirns are rectangu- 
lar, and the streets 100 feet wide. The town contains Itl or 12 puLJic 
buildings; and 4 or 5 clnirc.lics, two of which the IVeshytoiian, n?id E]>is- 
copalian are handsome. The former has 2 lofty s])ircp, and tlic latter a, 
bell and an organ. The state house is I'iO feet by 00. The college 
buildings, which we have already mentioned, show to great advantage. 
Altogether it js a very neat place, and has frcquctil .'<te:im boat communi- 
cations with Charleston. It is 120 miles north t^ast from Charleston. 
Georgetown is situated on the west side of Winy aw Bay, into which a 
number of considerable streams empty, connecting it extensively with the 
back country. It is 60 miles north east of Charleston. Although llie 
“bar at the mouth of the bay prevents the entrance of vessels drawing 
more than 7 feet wafer, it is a f)ort of some importance. It contains 4 or 
five public buildings, 4 ciiurcbes, and about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Beaufort is situated on Port Royal island, near the outlet of the Coo- 
saw. It is a pleasant and healthy place, containing 3 churches, and 11 
or 1200 inhabitants. It has a literary institution, incorporated as a col- 
lege which has an endowment of $70,000. 

Cambden is situated on the east bank of the Wateree, at a point in the 
river to which il is navigable for vessels of 70 tons. It is central to a 
fisrtile and populous district of the state. It is a neat and regularly built 
toWDi containing 4 or 5 public buildings, and 4 churches. It is a mem* 
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oj:sb!e spot in history of the revolutionary struggle, ’two considerable 
battW having been fought here; one belween General Gales and Lord 
Cornwa]lis,and the other between Gen. Greene and Lord Kawdon. It is 
35 miles N. E.*from Columbia, and 130 N. W. from Charleston. Popu- 
lation about 1,200. The names of the other cousiderable villages foilovv: 
Darlington, Society Hill, Chcraw, Cliestcrheld, Kingtree, Sumptervilie, 
Manchester, Statesburgh, Lancaster, Chestervillc, Yorkvillo, Cambridge, 
Laurensville, Greenville, Pickensville, Orangobiirgb, Barnwell, Coosa- 
whatebie, Punisburgh, Robertsvillc, Edgefield, Wilmington, Vienna, 
Abbeville, Andersonville, and Pendleton. 

Roads and Canals. 3’his state lias a Board of Public Worhs^ under 
whose exertions public works of c ?isi(lenib!c extent have been executed. 
The Santee Canal, 22 miles in length, cunnccls tlic intec Biver with 
Charleston liarbor. A number of short canals, making in ail a consid- 
erable extent, have been cut around the fulls of the rivers, to render them 
beatable. The whole extent of canal completed, or in progress in this 
state amounts to 150 miles. But the most important public work it bus 
attempted, is the South Carolina l\ail Road. Of this grout work one 
hjindred and thirty-two miles and a half in length, the entire line, is under 
contract, and consido'rahlo odvaucement has been made in the whole ex- 
tent. Twelve miles arc complete*, and the rails laid and wcilgod upon 19 
miles more. In 1830 an average of 600 labourers were cm]>loycd upon 
the work. 

Religion. All the denominations of Christians are rcpresent(?cl in 
South Carolina, as in the other states, but the prevalent denominations 
are Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Baptists. 

General Remarks. Some of the most venerated names that the revo- 
lutionary annals can furnisli, are iiames of men of the first fortune and 
highest education in this state, who wrote, legislated, fought and bled, 
and put every thing at hazard, on the is.sue of national independence. 
The state has continued to furnish citizens of the most brilliant talents 
and distinguished character to represent her in the national councils. 
The integrity and glory of the American union were, until lately, • as 
fondly cherished here as in any other state. This is not the place to 
comment upon the new political dogmas, adopted as political orthodoxy 
by the councils of the state. It is more pleasant to dwell upon the high- 
minded independence, the frank and generous hospitality, the prompt 
and charitable regard to distress, and the elegant affluence, which all 
strangers, sojourning in the state, have concurred to award to its distin- 
guished citizens. Amidst the querulous and rhenacing spirit of complaint, 
and the avowal of real or supposed depression and poverty, she is adopting 
some meaaurea for the amelioration of her condition, which are unquos- 
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tionably wise and expedient. She is cherishing agriculture by the efforti 
of enlightened agricultural associations. Great exertions aro making to 
extend the cultivation of sea island cotton, the sugar cane, the silk niuh 
berry, and the vine. Manufactures of cotton are established, and en- 
couraged. It is only requisite that this great state should cherish hei 
internal resources, that her large planters should have the knowledge and 
dignity to practice retrenchment, and inculcate upon their children, that 
to be trained to industry, to have a pursuit, and in a free and republicaQ 
country, even to labor with their own hands, would bring neither stain not 
indignity, to restore lliat prosperity, which will be sought for in vain ia 
idle menace and fierce legislation. 


GEORGIA. 


Lexotu, 300 miles. Brendth 200. Containing 58,000 square miles. 
Between 30° 19' and 35<^ N. L. and 3^ 52' and 6° 47' W. L. Bounded 
N. by Tennessee and Nortli Carolina; N. E. by South Carolina; S. E. 
by the Atlantic; S. by Florida; and W, by Alabiiina. 

Counties. Towns. Counties. Towns. 


Appling, Appling C. H. 

Baker, Byron. 

Baldwin, Milledgeville. 

Bibb, Macon. 

Bryan, Bryan C. H, 

Bullock, Statesborougb. 

Burke, Waynesboro. 

Butts, Jackson. 

Camden, Jefferson ton, 
Campbell, Campbellton. 

Carroll, Carrollton. 

Chatham, Savannah. 

Cherokee Nation, New Echota. 
Clark, Watkinsville. 

Columbia, Appling, 

Coweta, Newnan. 

Crawford, Knoxville I 

Creek Nation, Creek Ageazy. 
Decatur, Bainbridge, 

Pe Kalb, Decatur. 


Dooly, Berrian. 

Early, Blakely. 
Effingham, Willoughby. 
Elbert, Elberton. 
Emanuel, Swainsboro. 
Fayette, Fayetteville. 
Franklin, Carnersville. 
Glymn, Brunswick. 
Greene, Greenesboro. 
Gwinnet, Lawrenceville. 
Habersham, Clarkesvill©, 
Hall, Gainesville. 
Hancock, Sparta. 

Harris, Hamilton. 

Henry, McDonough. 
Houston, Perry. 

^ Irwin, Irwin C. H. 
Jackson, Jefferson. 
Jasper, MonticeJlo. 
Jefferson, Louisville. 
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' Jones, Clinton* 

Rabun, Clayton. 

Laurens, Dublin. 

Randolph, Randolph C. H 

Lee, Pendleton 

Richmond, Angtista. 

Liberty, Riceboro. 

Siiivcn, Jacksonburgh. 

Lincoln, Lincointon. 

Talbot, Talbotton. 

. Lowndes, Franklinville. 

Taliaferro, Crawfurdsville. 

Madison, Danielsville. 

Tatnall, Perry’s Mills. 

McTntcsh, Darien, 

Telfair, Jacksonville. 

Marion, Marion C. II. 

Thomas, Tlioinasville. 

Merriwetlier, Greenville. 

Troup, Lagrange. 

Monroe, Forsyth. 

Twiggs, Marion. 

Montgomery, Mount Vernon. 

Upson, Tiiornaston. 

Morgan, Madison. 

Walton, Monroe. 

Muscogee, Columbus. 

Ware. Waresboro. 

Newton, Covington. 

Warren, Warren ton. 

Oglelliorpe, Lexington. 

Washington, Sandersville. 

Pike, Zebulon. 

Wayne, Waynesville. 

Pgjaski, Hartford. 

Wilkes, Washington. 

Putnam, Eatonton. 

Wilkinson, Irvvinton. 

Population in 1820, 340,087. 

In 1630, 516,504. Of this number 


between the third and the half are slaves. 

Physical Aspect, There is the same broad maritime belt of level 
country, skirting the sea, as in South Carolina, of nearly 100 miles in 
extent. The sen shore is dotted with a number of islands. The numer- 
ous rivers, inlets and arms of the sea overflow the swamps at almost every 
return of the tide. Hence the sea marsh swamps, and the swamps near 
the estuaries of rivers, in order to be reclaimed, require levees. Beyond 
the swamps commences the extensive belt of pine barrens, closely rescKF 
bliiig those of South Carolina. Beyond this belt the country begins to 
be pleasantly diversified by gentle undulations. The soil is what is tech- 
nically called mulatto soil. This region is bounded on the W. by the 
Blue Ridge, which here swells into elevations 1,500 feel in height, which 
thence subside, and are lost in the sea. Beyond the mountains is an ex- 
tensive and rich table country, willi a black soil of great fertility, in which 
pines and evergreens arc more rare, and are replaced by black walnut and 
the forest trees that denote a rich soil. 

CUmato, Differs very little from that of South Carolina. The low 
country planters have their sickly season and their summer retreats in the 
high pine woods. The districts central to theVice swamps in the Caroli- 
nas and Georgia are universally insalubrious. There are districts in this 
state, that approach nearer to tropical temperature, than any portions of 
South Carolina, and are better adapted to ihe cultivation of the sugai 
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cane, the olive, and sweet orange. The hilly and westem parts of the 
state are as healthy as any pari of America. As an average of tho tem- 
perature, winter may he said to commence in the middle ef December, 
and end in the middle of February, The climate of the low country 
compares very nearly with that of Louisiana. 

Productions. The staple is cotton, both the black seeded and sea isl- 
and. Rice is the next staple. Great extents of rice swamps are* sowed 
with this grain. Sugar cane is cultivated on experiment. Indigo is be- 
ginning to constitute a considerable item in the products. Silk and wine 
are made on experiment. The fruits are melons in the greatest perfec- 
tion, figs in abundance, oranges, pomegranates, olives, lemons, limes, 
citrons, pears, peaches and grapes. Tiie forest trees and shrubs are as 
numerous and as various as in South Carolina, and it produces great 
numbers of indigenous medicinal plants. 

Exports. Consisting chiefly of cotton, rice, deer skins, lumber, &.c. in 
1828 amounted to ^(14,981,376. The tonnage was 13,959 tons. 

Canals and internal Improvements. A canal from the Savannah to 
the Ogeechee is completed. It is intended to extend it to the Altamaha, 
making in ail 72 miles. One hundred negroes are employed by the state, 
unddr, the direction of 2 superintendents, to work by the direction of over- 
seers on the roads and the rivers. 

Edmaiion. The university of Georgia has funds to the amount of 136 
thousand dollars. Its position is at Athens. The buildings consist 
oftwb largo college edifices, two chapels, a president^ and a steward’s 
bouse. The library and philosophical apparatus are respectable. An 
academy, with an average number of SO students, is connected with the 
^college, ’f'here are 80 incorporated academies in the state, 64 of which 
«ire in operation, containing 3,008 pnpils. The total number of the 
fpupils in the academies and common schools is 4,258. The legislature 
bas aj^propriated .$250,000, and 1,000 acres of land in each county in 
iBUdb an investment, as that the at^iils shall be applied to the support of 
common schools. 

Natives, The greater portions of two considerable tribes, the Cfaero- 
bees and Creeks, reside within the chartered limits of this state. Tho 
‘Clierolcees have shown a greater capaeity for the improvements of civil- 
ized life, and more progress in cultivation and the arts, tlian any other In'* 
dian tribe in our country. They have good houses, live in villages, culti- 
vate farms and have 1,277 slaves. They have carpenters and blacksmiths 
^and the females^spin and weave, and make butter and cheese. They 
number a total of 15,060 persons; and, instead of diminishing, they 
have increased, daring the last 6 years, 3,563. They beve trdofpted a 
Ibrm of governmen t and jnrisprudenoC similar to ours. A half breed 
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phefck^ has produced the surprising invention of a Cherokee alphabeti 
which, in point of utility, takes a liigh place among the alphabetic inven- 
tions pf all ages and countries. Great numbers of missionary establish^ 
ments are fixed among them, in the schools of whidi 500 children are 
' learning to read and write the English language. This is not the place 
to vex the question, which has proved of such absorbing interest, of the 
iiumanity of their removal west of the Mississippi* 

Biv'ers. The Savannah, which is the boundary between this state and 
Georgia, has already been noticed. The Ogeechee River pursues a S. E. 
course through the state of 200 miles. Its estuary is Ossabaw Sounds 
17 miles S. W. of Tybee Light House. Canuchec, its principal branchy 
after a course of 1(X) miles, unites with it 20 miles from the Atlantic^ 
St, Mary’s rises in the great swamp of Okanfanoka, and is the boundary 
between Georgia and Florida. Alatamaha is a broad and deep stream 
with many branches. The principal of these are the Oconee and 
Ocmulgee. The Apulciihee is a principal branch of the Oconee. The 
Little Ocmulgee is a branch of tlie Ocmulgoo. After the junction 
of the Oconee and Ocmulgee, the majestic Alatamaha flows one hundred 
miles further through the forests, and finds its estuary in Alatamaha 
Sound. There are 14 feet water over the bar, and the Oconee branch is 
navigable f(>r boats of 30 tons to Milledgeville, the metropolis, 300 miles 
from the sea. Ohoopee is an important branch of the Alatamalia, which 
has a course of 100 miles. Satilla River empties into tlie Atlantic be- 
tween 8t. Symons and the Cumberland Islands. The rivers of Georgia 
that rise in the Mississippi valley have been already noticed. 

Islands. In front of the broad belt of salt marsh, that skirls (he sea 
shore, is a chain of islands of great value for llieir capability of yielding 
sea island cotton, and for being retreats, during tlie sickly moAtlis, for the 
low country planters. The names of tlie principal islands follow : Tybee, 
Ossaw, Ossabaw, St. Catharine’s, Cumberland, Jekyl, Sapelo, and St^ 
Symem’s. 

Chief Tmms. Savannah, the commercial capital, is situated on the 
west bank of the Savannah, 17 miles from its estuary, 118 miles S, W. 
from Charleston, and 658 S. W. from Washington. Its position is a low 
satidy plain. It was formerly built of wood, and insalubrious from itar 
marshy surface and contiguity to rice swamps* It has suffered severely 
from fires, and the parts destroyed have been handsomely rebuilt. Ther 
rice swamps in the immediate vicinity are no longer inundated, and th« 
health of the city is since much improved. It contains 12 public buildk 
ings and 8 churches. The Presbyterian church* is an elegant and spactoa* 
edifice of stone. Tlie Exchange is a large building 5 stories higli. The 
Academy is partly of brick and ])artiy of stone, 180 feet front, 00 feet 
VoL. II. 14 
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Wide, and S stories high* There are 10 public squares planted with trees, 
among which the beautiful Cliina trees are conspicuous. It is a place of 
very great trade, and has exported over 120,000 bales of cotton, beside 
large amounts of rice and tobacco, in a year. It is defended by two forts 
and the entrance to the river indicated by a light house on Tybee Island. 
In 1820, 468 buildings were destroyed by fire, valued at $4,000,(K)0. 
Population, in 1820, 7,523, of whom nearly half were slaves. In 1830, 
7,478. 

Augusta is a handsome town on the west bank of the Savannah, 127 
miles above Savannah. It is laid out willi great regularity. It is hand- 
somely built, and chiefly of brick. Being midway between the upjier and 
lower country, it is a central emporium of business. It contains 8 pub- 
lic buildings and 5 churches. The public buildings are s])acious, and 
many of the private houses elegant. Nij town has more business accord- 
ing to its size. It is a great depot of cotton and tobacco, brouglit down 
from tlie upper country. It communicates with Savannah by steam boats. 
It has suffered, as well as Savannah, severely by fires — but is at })resent 
flourishing. It is 73 miles S. W. of Columbia, and 138 N. W. of CJiar- 
leston. Population in 1820, 4,(K)0. In 1830, 0,006. 

Millcdgeville is situated on the W. bank of the Oconee, 300 miles by 
tlie curves of tlio river, from the sea. Though in the upj>er country it is 
near the borders of the low country. Its situation is elevated and pleas- 
ant, and central to a fertile and populous country. The slate house, ar- 
senal, and penitentiary, are all large and conspicuous buildings. It con- 
tains some other public buildings, 2 or 3 churches, and about 3,(K)0 in- 
habitants. It is 87 miles S. W. from Augusta, and 170 N. W. from 
Savannah. 

Athens, 6n tlie west bank of the Oconee, is the seat of the University 
of Georgia. The names of the other principal villages follow^ : Waynes- 
borough, Louisville, Georgetown, Wurrenton, Dublin, Saiidersville, Sparta, 
Eatonton, Greensburgb, Madison, Jeflbrson, Clarksborougb, Watkinsville, 
Marion, Clinton, Monliccllo, Sunbury, Darien, and St. Mary’s. 

^'Minerals, Near Milledgeville is a bed of yellow ochre. Mineral 
springs are found in different parts of the country. Copper ores, and the 
greatest abundance of ir<m ore have been discovered. Tlie gold region 
extends in a broad belt through tins state. The discoveries have been 
numerous and productive in the Cherokee country; and collisions of a 
serious character have ensued between miners claiming to dig "under the 
authority of the Cherokees, the State, and the United States. Many have 
supposQj^lbat gold would-be found more abundantly in the highlands of 
GeorfsitiilW Alabama, than in the eastern section of tlie gold region. 
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’tteligion. The aspect of the religious character and denominations of 
this state differs little from that of South Carolina. The Baptists and 
Methodists are the prevalent denominations. 

General Remarks, This state, in common with Soutli Carolina, has 
adopted a tone of querulousncss complaining of poverty and depression. 
The teaching of political cconcroy,in regard to its bearing upon the slave 
'states, indicates alike to them all new views resj)ccting personal labor. 
The cliildren of the wealthier planters should be taught, tliat industry is 
pot dishonor ; and should be trained to become sufficient to themselves. 
Ketrenchmeni, economy, and the raising and manufacturing every thing, 
that domestic industry can supply, which is requisite for the wants of a 
plantation, arc duties imperiously prescribed by their circumstances. The 
sugar canc bids fair to succeed, as a new species of cultivation. In the 
remote periods of the colonial history of Ceorgia, the manufacture of silk 
on a considera Ide scale, was practiced with entire success. A single acre 
in the cultivation of tlui native gniyie yielded, on experiment, ^100 nett 
profit from the sale of tiie wine. An abundant crop of indigo, of an ex- 
cellent quality, can be grown in almost every part of the state. Its inte- 
no> and western parts arc peculiarly favorable to manuhictures. With 
mines both of iron and gold, the extent and resources of which can only 
be measured by the imagination, and being one of the largest states, in 
regard to extent of surface and capabilities, Georgia has within herself 
all the elements for becoming one of the first states in the Union. Wis- 
dom, dignity, moderation and forbearance in her councils are alone re- 
quisite to produce the desired result. 
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GREENLAND. 

Position. Greenland was long accounted a part of our continent, but 
is now supposed to be an immense island, The most advanced post of 
the Danes towards the north pole is UpiJernavitch in 72*^ 30' ; and tlio 
most southern in G4P 10', Ships have nut been known to liave doubled 
its northern extremity. Davis’ Straits to the west separate it from Amer- 
ica, Its southern extremity is Cape Faravcll. 

Climate* Situated altogether in the jiolar circle, this country has 
long winter nights, and short summer days. The flitting glimmer of the 
Aurora Borealis softens the horror of these polar nights. Eight tenths of 
the year it is subject to the empire of frost. The contiguous ocean is 
covered either witli fields of ice, prodigious icebergs, or mountains of ice, 
that are of immense size, rise many iiundred feel in the air, brilliant witli 
all tlie colors of the bow, and having their moveable bases fixed as deep in 
tlie ocean. In winter the breath emitted returns in a little cloud of hoar 
irost, the mercury becomes stationary, and congealed tlirough all the se- 
vere weather. The inhabitants of these dreary regions con know nothing 
of our vernal airs, and soft south breezes. We cannot imagine, how 
people can endure this period of frost and intense cold, passed in dark- 
ness and storms. But the goodness of the Creator is shown, in rendering 
the people of all lands satisfied with their condition. The terror of the 
Greenlanders is, lest the inhabitants of more southern countries should 
immigrate among them, and deprive them of their fancied paradise. 

Sail and country. Icy Peak, an enormous mass of ice, rises near the 
mouth of a river, and difluses such a brilliancy through the air, that it is 
seen at the distance of more than 30 miles. The country along tlie soa 
shore presents rugged masses of rock interspersed with huge blocks of 
ice, Wicating the conflict of chaos and winter. The interior is covered 
uri^/ii e)|ain of innumerable mountains, most of which are unexplored^ 
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find- various minerals and useful and beautiful fossils have been dis- 
covered here. 

Smc^e of Ice, . This arises from the crevices of marine ice. The rape 
jxjcuirence of rain^ the small quantity of snow, and the intense degree of 
cold produced by tlie northeast wind lead us to suppose, that the^rth- 
east parts of Greenland constitute a great Archipelago, encumbered with 
perpetual ice which for many centuries has been piled together by the 
winds and currents. 

. Anhimls. Hares, reindeer, white bears, fi^xes «nd large dogs, that 
howl instead of barking, and ore employed by the Greenlanders, in draw- 
ing their sledges, comprise tlie animals of this country Immense docks 
of sea fowl frequent the rivers and shores. The rivers abound in salmcm 
and the seas in turbots and herrings. It is a curious fact, that those ani- 
mals, whose bloixl is of the temj^rature of the sea, are found in greatest 
nnmbers under these icy fields and mountains. The inhabitants of North 
Greenland pursue the whale — and those of South Greenland the seal. 
The flesh of the animals is their chief food. The skins of the seals 
serve tlmm for clothing, and as the material for their boats. Their tendons 
are used for thread, their bladders, as bottles, their fat sometimes as butter, 
and at other times, as tallow, and their blood is considered by the Green- 
lander the richest broth. 

Exports, In value from 50 to 100,000 rix dollars. 

Natives. Tliey arc of a low stature, have black hair, small eyes, a flat 
face, and a yellowish brown skin, evidently assimilating them to the £s- 
quimaux. 

Langtiage, It is remarkable for its copiousness, and regular grammat 
ical forms. Its inflections are as numerous and as varied as jthe Greek. 
The women employ words and inflections, which none, but themselves, are 
permitted to use. The Greenlanders call themselves Innouk, or brother ; 
their national name Kalalit, and their country Kalalit Nonnet. 

Implements and canoes. They make use of the bladder of the sea 
dog, distended with wind, and attached to the javelin, with which they 
•trike the whale. The animal, when wounded, feels this bag of wind 
constantly dragging him upwards to the surface. Tlieir boats resemble a 
box formed of little brunches, and covered on every side with the skin of 
the sea dog. They are 12 feet long and a foot and a half wide. In tha 
tttiddle of the upper surface, there is a hole, surrounded by a wood- 
en Iioop. with a skin attached to it, which admits its being drawn round 
the body, lilte a purse by a thong. Supplied upth a single oar, which is 
very thin, three or four feet long, and broader at the two sides, the boat- 
man, paddling rapidly to the right and left, advances in a straight line 
ac |*088 the waves, in the midst of the tumult fof a tea^pest, little more 
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fearful of the surges than the whales. The billows dash over iiirn# Ho 
shakes off the water, like a sca-tbwi. He is capsized — but not being ex- 
actly disj)osed to live under the water, with a dextrous movement, of his 
oar he rights himself, and becomes the companion and rival of the whales. 

Character, Is an undefinablc mixture of good and bad. They are 
ardently attached to their country and its customs, and of course adverse 
to the Danish system of civilization, which tliey charge with having 
brought spirituous liquors among them. They look with abhorrence up- 
on public punishments, and think it enough to load the malefactor, witji 
reproach. 

Religion, The Moravians have had great success, of late years, in 
converting this jM'ople. These benevolent men endured every thing, to 
train themselves to sustain the climate and modes of life of those yKJople. 
By these labors a certain degree of civilization has been introduced among 
them. They have learned to make barrels and boats, and to comprehend 
the use of money. The divinities of the pagan Greenlanders were Torn- 
garsook, and a malevolent goddess without a name, who inhabited a pal- 
ace at the bottom of tlie sea, guarded by terrific sea dogs. They believed 
in a paradise, where the soul, in a state of hn]>})y indolence, was nourish- 
ed with the heads of sea dogs, Tlieir priests were culleil Angekok, and 
their enchanters Ilisecifs, The Danes have oncouiilored incredible 
sacrifices and danger.^ in this region of winter and storms to christianize 
tliis people. 

Population, Tottms. The Danish establishments are Uppcrnavich, 
Umanak, Godhavn, Jacob’shavn, Holstein borg, Sukerstoppen, Gothaab, 
Fridericksliaab and Julian’sliaab, The largest of the Moravian establish- 
ments is filled Lichtenau. In 1802 the population amounted to 5,122 
souls. Vaccination has been introduced among tliem, and will secure 
them hereafter from the terrible ravages of the small pox. These people 
wander along a coast of 900 miles. But neither the Danes or Greenland- 
ers have yet passed the icy chain of mountains, which cut oft* their 
intercourse with the interior. 


ICELAND, 

Must after all be considered, as included in the western continent. It 
was known seven centuries before Columbus. It is a land of prodigies. 
Subterranean fires burst through the frozen soil, and boiling springs 
shoot up their fountains amidst eternal snows. The people are free, and 
in this rude and strange country feel the strong impulses of poetry. The 
extent of the country is 4,500 square leagues. 
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Rocks, Mountains. The whole country is little more^ than a ^Knin of 
immense rocks, covered with snow, while fire bums forever within their 
aubterisanean caverns. Various fossils and shining stones and lavas are 
found here. 

Volcanoes. Twelve are known in this island. The most celebrated is 
Mount Hecla, 4,800 feet above the level of the sea. The volcanoes of 
Scaptefell made themselves known, in 1783, by terrific phenomena. The 
river Sltapt-Aa was filled with pumice stones and lava. A fertile district 
was instantly changed 1o a desert. Sulphureous exhalations and clouds of 
cinders spread over the whole island, and an epidemic was the conse- 
quence. Immediately before this eruption, a volcanic island arose out of 
the sea, and shortly after sunk again, and its place was no more known. 

Hot Springs. Some are tepid, and are called baths; others throw up 
boiling water witli great noise, and are called llvercr or caldrons. The 
most remarkable is Geyser near Skalholt, in the centre of a plain, 
and surrounded by 40 smaller springs. The mouth of this spring is 19 
feet ill diameter, and its basin 30 feet. 'I'lie column is thrown up from 
88 to 92 feet high. It is surrounded by a dense smoke, and falls back 
upon itself in spray. The lately discovered spring Strok rivals Geyser. 
Its aperture is smaller, but it presents a better defined surface, is thrown 
up with greater power, to a higher elevation, and disperses in Die air, 
like artificial fountains. Two other springs near rise, and fall alternately. 
The whole of this strange valley is filled with springs, and surrounded 
witli lava and pumice stone. In these springs the pagan ancestors of the 
inhabitants were baptized, and the present Icelanders cook their food; 
and employ them for various purposes. The cows, that drink of these 
waters, give an extraordinury quantity of milk. They have many mineral 
springs, to which they give tlie name of been- springs. 

Fossils. Among the most curious is a heavy inflammable substance, 
called in Icelandic Surturhraud, which burns with a flame. Another 
kind of ’'mineral wood, heavier than coal, burns without flame, and con- 
tains chalcedony in its transverse fissures. A groat variety of minerals 
is found here, together with marble, lime, plaster, porcelain, clay, bole, 
onyx, agate, jasper, sulplmr and slate. Under your feet you see and 
the clay constantly bubbling up, and hear the din of waters boiling, 
hissing in the interior of the mountain, while a hot vapor hovers above the 
surface, from which columns, of muddy water frequently shoot into 
the air. 

Air, Climate. Through the air, wliich is filled with icy particles, the 
sun and moon often sliow double. The Aurora Borealis reflects a thou* 
sand different colors. Every where the magic illusion of mirage creates 
phantom seas, and imaginary shores. The ordinary climate would be 





mBtAmAy temperate, to admit llie eoltivatton of wheal, were it netihal 
Urn ioatiiig ice sometimes fiaes between the northern and sotilbem premia 
entories. A fHghtfiil degree ef cold is the consequcci^. Vegetation is 
entirely destroyed, and famine and despair settle upon those mountainsy 
whicli are heated in vain by subterranean dres. Out of lOO^years, 4d 
were of this cbaxacter, and 14 years of famine. In 1784 and 1785, when 
intense cedd succeeded volcanic eruptions, 9,000 persons, ono'dfth of 
the whole population, perished, with a great portion of the sheep,' henses^ 
and homed cattle. 

Vegetatkm, A species of wild wheat, called Melvr^ affords good flour. 
ITie UcAen Icelandic^, and several other species of lichen, a great num- 
ber of antiscorbutic roots, and even marine plants are used as food.-^ 
Iceland produces an immense quantity of wild berries of excellent flavor. 
Gardening is practised over all the country. Cauliflowers do not succeed, 
and potatoes have made but small progress. In former time the vales of * 
the south of the island were covered with extensive forests. But they 
have been improvidently destroyed. A few birch woods, and many 
bushes remain. But the wood which the eartli denies them is funiisljed 
by the ocean. The immense quantity of thick trunks of pines, firs,* and 
other trees, which are thrown upon the northern coast of Iceland, espe- 
cially upon North Cape, and Cape Langaness,isone of the most astonish- 
ing phenomenan in nature. It comes floating down u})on them in an 
abundance to bo greater than the demand of the |)Cople. 

Do 7 n 69 Uc Ammals. The oxen and cows are without horns. The 
sheep have two and sometimes three, witii long wool, and ore very large. 
There are 400,000 sheep, and 40,000 horned cattle upon the island. 
Pasturage^ would be their true riches, if they would attend to it. Tlie 
reindeer has been imported and thrives. The foxes yield most beautiful 
ftirs. The white bear sometimes floats upon their shores on the ice. 
Among many sea fowls is the duck, tliat yields the eider down. 

Their shoares and rivers offer these riches in an abundance, from 
jyhich they profit little. The salmon, trout, bariK)!, and other excellent 

swim in their waters unmolested. Eels abound, but the inhabitants 
are afraid to eat them, fancying them the young of the great sea serpent, 
which, according to the mythology of Odin, encircles the whole earth. 
The Icelanders pretend to have seen him lifting his bead above the sea 
upon their solitary shores. Herrings swarm upon the coast, — but it is 
only recently that the natives have learned the use of the net. Small 
whales, sea calves, sea ^ogs, and cod, are the common objects of their 
fishery. 

DkidoMy Towns* Iceland is divided into four divisions, correspond- 
dm firar cardinal points. Skalhoit and Holum were formerly towns 
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that were aeats of dioceses. They now constitute bat one, llcikiavik^ 
is the capital, and formerly contained 100 houses. Besestadr is the seat 
of an academy with a library of 1,500 volumes, no doubt the most north- 
emlibraryin the world. 

Commerce, The exports are hsh, train oil, meat, tiJi nv, butter, hides, 

. eider down, woof, woraJed thread, anti coarse woollens. In 1800 they 
amounted to 191, ‘230 rix dollars, and tlie importations to 167,205, 

Inhabitants. Are of moderate stature, not strong, seldom have anil- 
meroi*? offspring, and want industry. But they arc honest, benevolent, 
ftiiihful, obliging, and hospitable. The men hsli and tend their flocks. 
The women cure the iisli, cook, sew, and spin. They have some manu- 
factures in woollen. They are so attaclicd to tlieir country that they im- 
agine they can be happy no wliero else. They are natundly disposed to iiiety. 
Their domestic n musemen fs a re reading history and poetry. One of tlie men 
gives liis liand to a woman, and they sing couplets alternately, the rest 
occasionally joining in the clatrus. They are fond of chess. Their dress 
is neat and decent. They live more plentifully than ri)rrnefly. They 
have literary societies, which luive published memoirs. There are many 
public libraries among them. Every Ic elander knows how to write and 
calculate. Wine, ccjffce, and spices are not unknown among them. Siidi 
is the colony of the Scandinavians, placed l»etwceu the ice of the poles, 
and the flames of tlie abyss. 


SPITSBERGEN. 

. To the north of Iceland three large islands and a group of smaller 
ones have received this name. On the eastern jxminsula of this group, 
the Dutch whalers formerly had an establishment, called Sweerinburg* 
The mountains, crowned with snow, flanked with glaciers, and probably 
composed of red granite, shoot up in portentous brilliance to a great 
height, and are seen far oil’ ever the sea. The deep silence increases the 
mysterious horror of tlie approaching navigator. Yet even here nature 
has its annual resurrection, and a summer day of five months, followed 
by a night as long of winter. TcAvards the noon of this long day, the 
’ heat penetrates a little into the frozen earth, expanding a few flowers. 
Here among the marine forests of the Fuci the whales roll their enormous 
bodies of fat, which the whalers pursue to tfle regions of eternal ice. 
Here beneath the mountains of ice they take their gambols and their love#. 
Here the sea dogs dry their brown furs on the ice. Here die sea morse 
dii^lays his enormous tusks of ivory. Here) too, is his mortal enemy? 
VojL. II. 
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tiie iea unicorn. Here the whale is pursued, and soroetimei destiwjed'bf 
the sword fish. Among these shapeless and colossal monsters, is seen 
swimming in the waves, or floating on tho ice, the ferocious and temblo 
polar bear, the enemy alike of all, pursuing every thing that has life, de- 
vouring every animal that he encounters; and then, growling with satiated 
delight, he seats himself on his trophy of carcasses and bones. 

Wkah Fishery. There have been in these seas 400 large wlialing ves- 
sels at a time. In 46 years the Dutch caught 32,000 whales, the whale- 
bone and oil of which were worth 14,000,000 sterling. The wbales' 
are diminishing. Sea morses are still abundant. The skin is of use for 
suspending carriages, and its teeth are more precious than those of the 
elephant. The horn of the sea unicorn was once an object of supersti- 
tious veneration, as a medicine. A margrave of Bareuth accepted one 
in payment of a sum of 60,000 rix dollars. Here, too, is procured from 
a species of whale the substance improperly called spermaceti. Count- 
less millions of herrings, of more real value than all the rest, ""swarm in 
these seas. 

Floating Wood. Here, as upon the shores of the other northern 
countries, are floated down immense quantities of drifi wood. Not only 
pines and larches, and Siberian cedars accumulate, but even, strange as it 
may seem, Pernambuco and Carapeachy woods, probably brought hither 
by the gulf stream. 


NEW SIBERIA—RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Ex.T£?ti)s from Cape Prince of Wales, at Behring’s Straits, 66<^, to 
Portlock Harbor, 58®. This country interposes between the immense 
desolate regions of the British North-West Fur Company, and tlie terri- 
tory of the United States on the Columbia or Oregon. The Aleutian 
Islands, lying between the continent of Asia and America, properly be- 
long to this division, though in physical geography, rather to the former 
continent. We shall omit them here, and speak only of llie Russian ter- 
ritories on the American continent. 

Physical Aspect. This country presents a most savage and gloomy 
appearance. The hills are clothed with pines and birches. Above them 
rise naked mountains, covered with eternal ices, from which ollen roil 
down wifli frightful noise,' and carrying ruin in their path, enormous ava- 
lanches, that All the valiies, and dam up the rivers. When tliese masses 
roll into the sea, the affrightened navigator far off hears the echo of the 
•oneussion, and, in the rising and sinking of the waves, feels the e^t 
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dashing his vessel to and fro. Between these mountains and the sea the 
soil is black, and might seem to promise fertility. The country is covered 
with* great extents of spongy morasses, the soil of which seems firm, but 
into which the traveller sinks. The pine tree obtains its full deveJope- 
ment here, but the other trees are stinted and dwarfish. On this coaat 
the sea is rapidly gaining uppn the land. 

* Natives. They are more numerous than might be ex|X!Cted, and are 
not unlike the tribes of the opposite coast, with whom, however, they are 
•.at war. The savages, dependent upon the Russians, are computed at 
50,000. There are no large rivers in this region. On Behring’s Bay tha 
Russians have a small fort. Their chief establishment, New Archangel, 
is two degrees farther south, in a milder climate. About this place grow 
large pines and American cedars, and a great variety of berries. Fish is 
abundant and delicious, and rye and barley succeed. The ICalougians, 
the chief tribe on this coast, arc numerous and warlike. Tliese people 
possess fire arms, forge iron and copper, work a kind of tapestry, and 
weave baskets uiid hats with great neatness and taste. 

Commerev of the Rimiatis, The furs obtained are chiefly those of the 
sea wolf and the sea (dter. The latter animals have become rare. From 
tlie interior they obtain of the Indians fox skins, blue, black, and gray. 
Parties of Russian Jiunters have already crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
The Russian Company has the large capital of £260,000. The chief 
seat of this company is at Irkutsk in Siberia, 
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FN E W BRITAIN. 

Undkr this iiarno is coniprehcnchMl the immense anrl fJri'!arv r()iinlr)f. 
extendiii;? from the (.'anadiaji lakes to the north-west const and Hudson’s 
Bay. This bay divides tiu? country into two^rrcnl divisions, eastern and 
western. The easleni compri.se.s Labrador, and E‘jsI Maine, and the 
western New Nortli and Now South Wales. 

Phi/iiiraJ Aspect, lltiHrs. Tliis dreary coimtry Is intersected with 
rivers, lakes, and mui&hes, to a (jfreater extent llitm any other country with 
which vve arc ar.(|uaiiiled. Some of tin; rivers loU into the. unknown 
sens of the north, others into Iludsords Buy. Amon^ the former are 
Athapescow and Ounjigut), or I'eacc Kive.r. 'J’ht; former loses itself in 
Lake Athapescow. Slave River empties itself into Slave Lake, Out of 
this lake issues McKenzie’s River, which empties into the Arctic Sen. 
77ic advcatnroijis Franklin luis surveyed 000 miles of this coast. In this 
region of porf>clunl winter, in 07® 30', he found Esquimaux, diminutive 
and cowardly, and every where the denizens of polar rigor. Slave Lake 
is 300 miles long, interspersed with islands, which are covered with trees 
resembling the mulberry. The lakes and rivers in this region join ta 
fonn one mighty .stream, extending 1,800 miles in length, and resembling 
the magnificent rivers of Siberi:i. Copper-Mine and Churchill Rivers 
empty, the one into the Arctic Scr, and the ofb.or into IJiqlson’s Bay. 
Two considerable rivers imile to form S; schasciuiwdn, wliich falls into 
Lake Winnipceij. Tins ir.ke ri.'ceives, also, llie Assiniboil and Red River, 
and discharges itself into liudsou’s Bay, by the great rivers Nelson and 
Severn. Lake Wiimipeek is IH miles broad by 100 long. Its banks are 
shaded by the sugar maple and white poplar. 
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Climate, Such is the severity of winter here, that even in S')® the 
lakes fi*ce7.e N foot tliick. Bnjnily congeals. The rocks split with a noise 
like lliat of the -loudest artilloy, and lljc shattered fragments fly to an 
astonishing distance. I'lie tcmf»eraturc is capricitnis, and tlie cliangcs 
sudden. Tiio aurora borealis siieds a light sometimes equal to that of a 
: full moon. 

^Soil. Barrenness and desolation spread on every side. The sea is 
open only from the commencement of July to the end of September. 
Even then the navigator is not free from the dangers of encountering ice- 
bergs. 

Fis/t. Hudson’s Bay afford.s but few fish. But the most northern 
lakes a!-ouncl in thcl.est Linds, siuh as sturgeon, pike, trout, and salmon. 
The sliore.s uiv iniiabite! by iiihiiilc numbers of aquatic fouls. About 
Lake Wii:ni]icck wild lirv is al.undaiil, the favoriUi food of these tenants 
of the s',rc\.uis. I ’vanklbi found that (h« C/opper-Mine River, even at its 
cutranc 0 into tJiC ik-lrir ylcKlod an rbuudarce of line fish, although 
there were noiu" ia the sea .•5di..injng. 

Aum/ih, 7'iiC'So i-.rell'e builalo, reindeer, musk-ox, fallow deer, bea- 
ver, wolf, foxes of dihbrent colors, c.dairiounl, wild cat, while, black, and 
brown l«e.irs, wolvoreno, otte r, raccaoi!, nuiskrot, mink, pine martin, er- 
mine, ])orcupijje, l;av(?, vaiieti(‘3 of squirrels, mice, Ac. 

VcixrtjtUm. There is a great ribun.biuce of berry-bowiring shrubs, 
gooseberries, wliortlcbenles, and culinary herbs. Jn some parts of the 
country the U'leljiulhim.vi ate coir.imai, ami other trees obtain a consider- 
able size. On Red River diHetcul kinds of culture succeed well. 

Trade. U shared by tw'o Companies, the Hudson’s Bay, and North- 
West Company. The first exports, annually, to the amount ftf 
and imports £30,0(10. 'I’he other company has been more enterprising, 
and has extended its efibrts to the Pacific, and the Arctic Sea. The limits 
of the companies being undefined, they have come in collision. 

Lord Selkirk, In these remote regions Lord Selkirk settled a very 
interesting colony, which also had its collisions with the fur cornpanias, 
which were afterwards happily adjusted. Tlie industrious and moral 
Scotch of this nobleman’s co]<»ny, succeeded in raising fine wheat and 
potatoes. Lord Selkirk has since deceased, and this interesting colony is 
dispersed. 

Natircs. The Esquimaux sj»read over the country from Gulf Welcome 
to Behring’s Straits, 'i’heir huts have been met with us far north as 76°. 
Little, squat, feeble, tlie complexion of these polar men has little of tlie 
copper color of the other American aborigines, and is rather of a dirty, 
reddish yellow. Their huts are circular, covered with deer skins, and 
entered by creeping on the belly. Yet these feeble and simple beings 
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htve been taught by necessity many inventions, which do honor to hutnai^ 
Ratuie. 'rhey make a snow house in a few hours, exceedingly com- 
fortable. Some of the tril}cs are wliolJy ignorant of boats and. <Sanoes. 
Many circumstances indicate them to be a peculiar race of people. They, 
seem to be wholly destitute of religious ideas. Some of tlie tribes have 
canoes made of the skin of the sea calf, witii which they sail with amaz- 
ing swiHness. They work a gray and porous stone into neat pitchers 
and kettles. The Chippeways are the enemies of the Esquimaux, and 
have in their turn to contend with the Knisteneaux. The Chippeways are 
a much higher order of beings than the Esquimaux. Tlicy hold them- 
selves to 1)6 descended from a dog. They figure the Creator by a bird, 
whose eyes lighten, and whoso voice tliundcrs. All the northern In- 
dians regard woman as a beast of burden, and their own peculiar coun- 
tenance and configuration as the higliest style of beauty. Murder is rare 
among them. The perpetrator of this crime is abandoned by parents and 
friends to wandering isolation. Whenever be is seen issuing from his 
concealment, the abhorrent and general cry is ‘there goes the murderer 1’ 
Knisteneaux. Indians. Are the handsomest Indians ol‘ the north. 
They inhabit from the Lake of the Mountains, on the north, to the Cau- 
mdian lakes of the south, and from HudsoiPs Bay on the east, to Lake 
Winnipeek on the west. They hold conjugal chastity of little account, 
and offer their wives to strangers; but are otherwise, when not corrupted 
by the use of ardent spirits, mild, honest, generous and hospitable. They 
believe the fogs, which cover their marshes, to bo the spirits of their de- 
ceased companions. 


LABRADOR, 

Is a triangular peninsula, bounded east by Davis’ Straits; south by 
Canada and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Thus removed from the Arctic 
circle, we might expect to find it partaking of the temperature of the 
milder climates. But it is to the full as frozen, as the countries just 
described. It is constantly enveloped in fog. A family of the natives 
was seen here in a cavern hollowed out of snow ; the excavation seven feet 
high, twelve in diameter, and shaped like an oven. A plate of ice form- 
ed the door; a lamp lighted and warmed the interior; at a little distance 
was a snow kitchen. Tfie inmates reclined on skins. The surface of 
the country is a mass of mountains and rocks, interspersed with innume- 
rable lakes and rivers. These abound with the best kinds of fish. The 
hea» combine near the cataracts to catch the salmon, that are impeded 
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in iBeir attempts to ascend. 1'Jiese voracious animals swallow tliem with 
greediness. Some of the bears pursue them 200 paces under water, 
while *tlje indolent remainder sit and seem to enjoy the spectacle. The 
.country swarms with beavers and reindeer. The interior is more mild, 
has vallies, frees, wild cellery and other plants. The eider duck fre- 
i j^ucnts the eastern coast. The beautiful spar of Labrador is well known. 

* 'Moravians. Have founded three Missionary settlements, Nain, Okkak 
and HofTcntlial. The heatljen Esquimaux sometimes put their widows 
and orphans to death, to save them from the more dreadful death offam* 
ine. The Missionaries besides leaching them many other useful things, 
built a magazine, in wJiicli each of the natives might deposit his useless 
sforo.s, prevailing on them to set apart a tenth for widows and orphans. 
Tiiis is the true way to convert a savage people, by showing them the 
palpable fruits of the Gospel. 

let/ Archipelago, north of these countries, has been vainly attempted 
to be explored by various adventurous navigators. Icebergs, fields of ice, 
or stationary i('c have always barred ail interior access to these frightful 
regions. The history of those numerous navigators, who have attempted 
tliis terrible passage, is that of the utmost daring of the human mind, and 
the utmost sulferirig, that human nature can sustain. 

The country still farther north, and between Labrador and Greenland, 
has been called North Devon by Capt. Parry. He has named the islands 
of this new archipelago, Cornwallis, Griffith, Somerville, Brown, Low- 
ther, Garral, Baker, Davy, Young, Bathurst, Byam, Morton, Sabine and 
Melville. Cornwallis, Batburst and Melville are the largest. Tlie lat^ 
ter is between 74^ 2.^' and 75° 50'; 240 by one hundred miles. It is a 
dreary country of ice and mosses and stratified sandstone. Some vege- 
tation, however is seen. Reindeers, hares, and musk oxen, come here, 
during the short summer, and innumerable tribes and varieties of water- 
fowl. The descried huts of Esquimaux are also noted here. Feb. 20, 
1820, the mercury stood below cypher in Fahr. The common phenom- 
ena of polar meteorology are seen. The needle of the compass, approach- 
ing the pole scarcely traverses. 


BRITISH AMERICA, 

CoHFREHBNns Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower Canada and 
Upper Canada. It lies south of the countries*Just described, and north 
the United States. These arc of regions settled by the whites. The 
immense and dreary coutry of New Britain, upon which we have toucdied, 
is jxjopled almost entirely by Indians. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

This large island, 3S0 miles in length, shuts up the northern entrance 
into the St. Lawrence. The perpetual fogs, that hover over it, are pro- 
hahiy, evaporations from tJio warm current of iho gulf stream. 

PrmhwtiOTiis, Climate. The island is general!}’ I arrerj. It furnisljtf^s 
however, trees and slirubs sutllcieiit for curing the fish. The gladds occa- 
sionally afiord pasturage. Wolves, deer, faxes, and hears are among the 
animals. The rivers abound in salmon, Tind other fish, otters, beavers, 
and other amphibious animals. 

Battles. Bisk. This island is chiefiy important, on account of its con- 
riguity lo the immense fisherios on the banks. Tliese are Grand bank 
100 miles south east of tlic island, and Green bank east of the islands 270 
by 120 miles ill extent. T’hesc banks, arc, probably, deposiles by the sand 
brouglit down from the tro]u‘c3 by the galfsircuni, which also, bears down 
under its bosom countless millions, of the animals, on which the fish feed. 
The temperature of tlic water is mild, too, and the motion comparatively 
gentle. The fishing season begins in April, niul eriJs in October. 'At 
this time there cregouerally -iOO ships, and tiiouaauds of small crafts here. 
The business is lucralivojdangoi’ous, jurl an a clniirriUo nursery for our 
hardy and adventurous seamen, and furnislics one of f!)e considerable ele- 
ments of our trade. Many I higlislKUKl Fr^ucli vessels mo hero in company. 
Every part of Iho prooes.s from taking the hungry nniniiils from the water, 
to curing the fish and delivering it in all jiarts of the world, is specific, 
and employs its apiiroprititc process. The iCnglisli and French dry their 
fish on theiisUind. We bring great portions of ours pickled to our own 
ports, and dry them tiierc, particularly at Marblehead, Gloucester and 
Beverly. A groat number of acres around those towns are covered with 
the fiakes or scaffolds on which the fish are dried. A vessel with twelve 
men usually takes from 20, to 50,000 fisJi. The whole em[>loyment not 
Quly rears thousands of men to consider the sea their home, and storms 
their element; hut many other thousands are crnjiloycd in the business, to 
which this gives birth; and our share of the proceeds in good years, 
amounts to some millions of dollars. Nothing can be more unique, than 
tlie modes of life of those men, wlioso abodtJ is on the sea. They 
are hale, healthy, lioncst, intrepid, and of reckless cheerfulness, of 
character. 

Bog. The animal of tthis kind, called Newfoundland dog, is remark- 
able for its great size, fine, glos.sy hair, and capacity for swimming. It 
has probably been the mixed breed of the dog and the wolf. At any 
rate, the species was not known, when the country was first settled. 
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Popidaiimi Inhabitants. This island has recently doubled its ishtb- 
itante. St Johns, Placentia and Bonavisla are considerable places, as* 
^Burning in then* embellishments an European aspect. St Johns, the 
capital, contained, before the great fire, 12,000 inhabitants. Tfae whole 
population may amount to 75, or 80,000, chiefly catholics. 


nova SCOTIA. 

Is a narrow peninsula 300 miles long, from southwest to northeast. 
Bounded N. W. by New Brunswick, W. by the bay of Fundy, and N. 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and mother points by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It was settled by a colony of 300 English, in 1749. In its early periods 
the colony suffered much from the French and Indians. 

Climate. 1 hough severe, the winter never closes the harbors with 
ice. Like the adjoining countries, it is subject lo gloomy and un- 
yvholesome fogs; but has a short summer as warm, as that of the north of 
Europe. The country, though generally rugged and mountainous, has 
recently made no inconsiderable progress in agriculture. Vast marshes 
have been drained. Wheat, rye, hemp, flax, and especially the finest pota- 
toes are raised. The gooseberry and raspberry grow in great perfection. 

Trees. Oaks attain a considerable size; but the chief timber trees 
are pine and fir. The birch and the larch also flourish. The chief ex- 
ports are fish, limber, potatoes, and plaster of Paris. Game, wild fowl, 
and tlie finest fish abound. 

Chief Tovms. Halifax has one of the best kind of harbors. It is 
atrongly fortified, and contains from 15 to 20,000 inhabitants. It is the 
residence of the Governor General of all the British American provinces, 
the chief naval station, the seat of a court of admiralty, where a number 
of ships of the line and armed vessels are always lying, either stationed 
here or for repairs. A considerable number of troops are also in ganiion, 
who, with the naval officers, give it the air of a military place. It is mt.> 
uated to be in some measure the key to the Atlantic shore, and in oar 
conflicts with the English, has been a place of great annoyance to oar 
ships and seamen. Annapolis, on tbe.^Bay of Fundy, opposke Halifaii 
has also a fine harhfr. Shelburne, on the south side of Bose hie 9 
or 10J)00 inhahilsilts. 

Vei,. fl. U 
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CAPE BRETON. 

Is separated from Nova Scotia by tlie Strait of Canso. It has a severe 
and tempestuous climate, subject, like the other countries in these seas, 
to fogs. The soil is unfruitful, though oaks of very great size are found ^ 
here. In the forests a partridge of surpassing beauty is seen. CultivBr 
tion would succeed, and the island abounds in mineral coal near the sur- 
face. 

Lauisburgh is on the south-east coast of this island, and was once a 
place of great importance. The taking this town from the French chiefly 
by New England troops, under Sir William P.^pperell, forms no unimpor- 
tant passage in the annals of our history. It is now unfortified, and 
much diminished in importance. 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 

Is near the northern shore of Nova Scotia, and 100 miles in extent. 
Charlottetown is a considerable village. 


ANTICOSTI. 

Niif£Xir by twenty miles, is covered with rocks, and has no harbor. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Is bounded N. by Lower Canada, E. by thci Gulf of St. Lawrence, S. 
E. and S. by Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, and W. by Maine. 

St Johns is a large and deep river, abounding with fish, sea wolves, 
and sturgeon. Its banks are verdant, lined with lofty trees and fertilized 
with annual inundations. It aflbrds an easy communication to tlie inhab- 
itants with Quebec. The exports, timber, fish, and furs, occupy 101 
ships The coribou, moose, catamount, bear, and other Canadian ani- 
mals are seen here. , 

Population, Towns. The natives are almost extinct. The white 
inhabitants amount to 150t000. Fredericklon, on the river St, Johns, 
is the chief town. St. Johns, or St. Ann, also on St. Johns, contains 8,000 
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mhabitanta. The country was originally settled by German troops in the 
service of Great Britain, and hence it was called New Brunswick. The 
coast* is indented with a great number of deep and important bays. 


GASPEE. 

Is a high and mountainous country, lying between the river St. Law- 
rence and Clnileur Bay. Its native inhabitants differed much from the 
other Indians, and had some traditions of Christianity among them. — 
They must have received tlicm from llie apostles of Greenland, in 1121. 


LOWER CANADA. 

Is divided by the great river St. Lawrence, and is bounded N. by New 
Britain, I'L by tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, S. E. and S.by New Brunswick| 
Maine, New Hanipsliiro, Vermont, and New York, S. W. and W. by Upper 
Canada. 

Dwinons. Are counties, townsliips, seigniories, and parishes. 

Jiwera. The St. Lawrence is the second river in North America. In 
point of width and depth, h-elow Ontario it exceeds the Mississippi. It 
begins to collect its >vat(‘rs in the unknown deserts of the North-West, 
and moves on, accumuluting water through all the great chain of Cana- 
dian lakes. Where it issues from Lake Erie it is called Niagara. It 
rushes dowm the sublime precipice of Niagara falls, and is lost in Lake 
Ontario. That lake di.scrnbogues through the romantic channels of the 
thousand islands, and is thence called St. I^awrence. From this point 
the scenery along the river is exceedingly romantic and picturesque. 
Numerous villages show, os the points are doubled. The houses seem 
placed on the waters, and the tin covered steeples glitter through the trees. 
The scenery varies at every advancing league. It is from two miles to a 
league in breadth, before it reaches Montreal. Below Quebec it is of 
such immense width, that its banks are haidly discernible from one shore 
to the other, 

OttamiAs the next considerable river. It is a broad, deep, and beau- 
tiful stream, passing over many romantic cascades, before it mingles its 
waters with the St. Lawrence near Montreal. The Sorel is the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. The St. Francis empties through the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec. The Chandiere also 
empties into the south slie of the river, near Quebec. 
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CoMcadt, This stream twice forces itself a passags „ 
betweeji the rocks, not for from the St. Lawrence. Its rapidity is con- 
stantly accumulating in power, as it gradually contracts to the breadth of 
100 feet, when at length it falls, almost perpendicularly, in white clouds 
of rolling foam, from its rock, down a descent 246 feet. The spray is so 
divided, as to assume the appearance of snow, or hoar frost, before it 
settles into the abyss below. 

Soil and Climate. Though a high, this is not a hilly country. The 
extremes of heat and cold are excessive. The range of the thermometer 
of Fahr. is from 102® above Zero, to 36® below. Frost commences early 
in October. Snow storms begin with the next month ; and the snow con- 
tinues to accumulate till spring. The faces of the persons walking in 
the streets of Quebec frequently freeze from the driving sleet and snow. 
Europeans cannot long endure the open air at this season. Boisterous 
winds heap the snow into moderate sized hills. By mid-winter the weather 
generally settles into a severe still cold, with a clear blue sky. The sur- 
face of the wide and rapid St. Lawrence becomes a mass of floating icc. 
The lesser rivers are completely frozen over; and thus furnished witli 
glassy bridges, the sleighs and sledges flit over the icy surface in every 
direction . The breaking up of the ice is accompanied with noise as loud 
na artillery, and the sweeping masses of ice carry away roots, trees and 
soil with fliem, as they dash against the shore . A stranger to this climate 
is surprised to see the earth covered with snow one day, and in a few 
subsequent days to note the verdure of high spring. Here the empire of 
summer and winter is confounded. 

Agriculture. The extensive chain of farms along the St. Lawrence, 
narrow in front, and from half a mile to a mile in width, has the appear- 
ance of one immense town. Cornfields, pastures, clusters of trees, 
snow-white cottages, and ornamented churches show through the rich 
foliage on the banks. The view thence rises to lofty mountains, and is 
lengthened out to interminable forests. Wheat, pulse, grain, hay and 
even tobacco are cultivated to a considerable extent. The soil improves 
progressively, as we ascend the St. Lawrence to Upper Canada, which 
may be termed a fertile country. But agriculture is little understood* , 
ITie inhabitants use little manure, and plough shallow. Of course their 
grain is diminutive, and the soil soon exhausted. They do not give them- 
selves much trouble about gardens, orchards or fruit. Strawberries and 
raspberries are produced in perfection and abundance. Melons grow and 
ripen wellj but apples, petra and peaches are not common below Mon- 
treal. Many of the plants resemble those of the Arctic regions. Wild 
rice, gizania aquatica, grows in the still waters. Forests cover the coun- 
try, but the trees are dwarfish, compared with those of the United States. 
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IThe terebinthinci and evergreens and firs are large, numerous and varied. 
The sugar maple and the birch are common. The naval timber is inferior, 
^he feautifui mt>untain ash is abundant. 

^ Animalit- The elk, fallow deer, bear, fox, martin, catamount, ferret, 
weasel, hare, grey and red squirrel are found here. Tlie northern regions 
iurnish plenty of buffaloes, moose and wolves. Otters, beavers, and 
ihusljrats are taken for their furs in the lakes and marshes. Few rivers 
can be compared with the St. Lawrence, for the number, variety and ex- 
.cellence of its fish. The rattlesnake, and some other noxious reptiles 
are, also, seen on its banks. The wild pigeon, grouse ptarmigan, pheas- 
ant, or drumming partridge, and quail are seen here. The humming 
bird of this country is the smallest of the species, that is known. 

Metals. Are not found in abundance; though iron, copper and lead 
might be smelted from ores discovered in this region. 

Chief Towns. Quebec is on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
where the river Sf. Charles unites with il, 350 miles from the sea. The 
town is naturally divided Into the upper and lower town. The upper 
to^ is built on a high, precipitous rock, 345 feet above the lower, and 
is, from its position, and natural fortifications, the strongest military for- 
tress in America, and considered almost impregnable. The lower town 
is situated at (he base of this rock, far below the upper, which seems an 
eagle’s perch, to the inhabitants below. The population in 1800 amount- 
ed to 12,000. A traveller approaching the city is dazzled with the 
glittering of the tinned spires, and is apt to form too high an opinion of 
'the extent and beauty of the city. The lower town is dirty and unpleas- 
ant. The French parish church, the college, the chapel of the seminary, 
the barracks, the convents, the hotel dieu, the castle of St. Lbuis, the es- 
planade battery, the citadel, the subterranean passage, and Brock’s batte- 
ry are the principal buildings and works of art in the city, that arrest the 
attention of a stranger. The plains of Abraham show a battle ground of 
intense interest, where, in one of the fiercest battles ever fought, Wolfe 
fell after a victory, which secured the possession of all the northern divi- 
sion of North America to the English. The brave Montcalm also fell in 
, the battle, and was buried in the chasm made by the bursting of a bomb^ 
that killed him. In this city, in a struggle still more interesting to us, fell 
the brave and lamented Montgomery. Various points of splendid scenery 
and spots fertile in moral interest arc visited in this interesting city and 
vicinity by the numerou.s tourists and strangers from every part of the 
United States, who now make this city a jJoint in the excursion from 
Niagara falls to Boston. It has numerous and the most easy communica- 
tions with the country above and below by the beautiful steam boats^ 
that ply on the St. Lawrence. The distance between it and Montmal, 
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180 miles has been passed in a steam boat in 20 hours and 40 minutes 
In 1825 it contained 22,000 inhahilants. 

Montreal is built u]>ori an island of the same name ’in the St. Law- 
rence, 32 miles lung, and at its centre 2 miles in width, at a point in thfe 
river just below the junction of the Ottawa. The river is here 2 miles 
wide, and capable of bring ascended by vessels of any burden, although 500 
miles from the sea. It is ISO miles south west of Quebec, and 300 north 
of New York. The town has a leiiiiliful position, and shows to great 
advantage. The moiinluiii, from which it has its name, rises on the loft' 
of the city, and seems placed there, like a rampart to defend it from the 
blasts of winter. A tliick forest covers the greater part of it; though a 
few neatly built housf's show tiicir roofs from the midst of the mountain 
groves. The new culhodral is, probably, Ibc largest church in America. 
Its front is 25.5 feet, and ils width LSJ. There are live puldic entran- 
ces, and the interior will convenicuitly contain 10,000 persons. There 
are seven p.ltars, and the (‘asicrn window over the high altar is 01 
by 32 feet. The circuit of this vast edifice is 1,125 feet. It is built of 
hewm stone from iIjc mountain. 3’hc college is the next most conspicu- 
ous building extending in front with the w ings 220 feet. It contains on 
an average 300 students. 'I’his is a catholic institution. There are 18 
or 20 jmblic buildings. The French style of building, the number of 
lofty spires and towers and the glillering tin covering of the roofs give the 
city a majestic and imposing appearance at a distance. The popula- 
tion, by a C(Tisus in 1 n 25, w as 21,000, and is now supposed to amount 
to 30,000, having advaucccl much more rapidly than Quebec. 

The chief nrliclo of iis commcrce is furs. It is the emporium of the 
north west Corupuny; and of the trade between Canada and the United 
States. This company employs 2,000 factors, coureurs du hois, and 
hunters; as enterprising people of the kind, as are to be found in the 
world. The clerks are chiefly adventuruus Scotchmen, forced by jMsnury 
to encounter the cold and dangers of the dreary and interminable desertg 
of the North West. 

Three Rivers. Is situated between Quebec and Montreal, with a pop- 
ulation of 2,0(K). 8ore] was built by American loyalists, in 1787, and * 
contains 200 souls. Inhere arc many other considerable villages. 

Commerce. The exports of commerce are furs, lumber, potash, flour, 
pork, and timber. 

Population, In 1811, was 335,000 chiefly French and Roman Cath- 
olics. The number is flow, probably increased to 600,000, The 
French colonists arc said to have originnliy emigrated from Normandy* 
They are a people knowm not only here, but in the north w^est and south 
west country, from the pacific to the mouth of the Mississippi, by very 
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l»eculiar traits. They are gay, satisfied with a little, attached to their re- 
ligion and native country. With moderate inducements, they will under- 
take long journies, and encounter inconceivable dangers and hardships. 
A the management of periogucs and canoes, on the lakes and long 
streams, they have no rivals. 'Phey are nmiarkubl y ingenious in finishing 
their own domestic implements. The coimlemince of the Canadian is 
Idnggnd thin — his complexion sun-burnt and swarthy, and inclining to- 
wards that of the Indian ; his eyes black and lively, with lardc and meagre 
Cheeks, a sharp and prominent chin, and such easy and polite manners, 
as though he had always lived in llie great world, rather tlian amidst un- 
inhabited forests. Their intercourse with each other is to llic last degree 
affectionate; and a Frcncii ('aiiacliari village constitutes one family. 
They arc sober, marry young, and bnv(^ numerous families. Their 
cheerfulness, whether in [)rosperity or adversity, is inexhaustible, and 
more valuable to them, than all tbe boasted attainments of philosophy. 

Amusements. Society. In u inter, clothed in tanned skins, with a 
woollen capote, the head [)iecc of which serves instead of a hat, their dress 
is that of the Russians. Their social inlercourse is that of the age of 
Louis XlVtli. As .soon as the pemnnee of their long lent is ended, their 
feasting begins. The friends and relatives assemble. I'urkies, pies, 
joints of betff, pork and mutton, tureens of soup, thickened milk, fish, 
fowl and all the fruits, that can hi) procured, decorate the board. Coffee 
is introduced. — The violin is heard, and these gay and simple people 
are the most inveterate dancers in the world. Tiieir dress, esixjcially that 
of tlic ladies, is gaudy: and the morning sliincs in upon their unfinished 
hilarity. These jjeoplo are called ‘ habitaue,’ and they are generally in 
comfortable competence, ihougli extremely illiterate. Th'^ ‘ Quebec 
Mercury,’ lately, gravely proposed the establishment of a seminary for the 
instruction of those members of their parliament, that could neither read 
nor write. 

Government, All the advantages of the Englisli constitution and laws 
have been progressively extended to them, 'fwo houses of parliameift, 
a legislative council and a hou.se of assembly are appointed for legislation, 
which requires the sanction of the king. Upper and lower Canada unite 
in forming the assembly. Voters must be possessed of a domicile, 
five pounds income, and must have paid not less than ten pounds, an- 
nual rent. , The assemblies are quadriennial, and dissolved without 
day, at the will of tbe governor. The executive is a governor, lieutenant 
governor and 17 members of the council. 

Revenue, Expenses. The civil list, £45,000, maintenance of clergy, 
presents to the Indians, and military defence in all £500, (M)0. The ex- 
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|K»*t8 are increasing. In 1810, 661 vessels were employed; bartben 
148^08 tons, exports £1,500,000 imports £1,050,000. 

Military importance, Canada is the chief link in the chain of !Briti«l)i^ 
possessions in North America, and the only formidable rival of the Unit^^ 
States in these regions. 

Savages chiefly belong to the province of Upper Canada. 

History, Too copious an article to be here discussed. Que^p wib 
among the first settled places in North America. In 1759 it passed from 
the dominion of the French to that of the English. In our revolutionary 
war an attempt was made, unsuccessfully, to conquer it from the British. 
In the late war the frontiers of Upper and Lower Canada were the chief 
scene of its operations. 


UPPER CANADA, 

Is peninsulated by the Ottawa, lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron ; and 
separated from the United States by the St. Lawrence on the cast, south, 
and west. Bounded N. E. by Lower Canada and Ottawa River, and 
N. W. by New Britain. 

Divisions, Districts, counties, and townships. 

Population is advancing with great rapidity. It has hitherto been con 
fined to the St. Lawrence and the shores of the lakes, but is now diffused 
over all the interior. New towns are extending, in the fertile forest, 
some of which, in rapidity of increase, vie with those of the U. States. 
‘Great extepts of fertile land are yet unoccupied, and the parent country 
18 furnishing every facility for transporting to these forests her surplus 
population; great numbers of whom, however, finally make their way to 
the United States; while we in turn furnish many emigrants particularly 
our free blacks of color, for this country. At present it is probable the 
xyumher of inhabitants equals that in the lower province. 

Upper and Lower Canada taken together by a recent census, are found 
to contain a million inhabitants, 2 Catholic establishments, 200 curates 
and missionaries, and 1 Episcopal Bishop of the Church of England, 
with 250 inferior clergy. The Scotch Kirk in Canada contains 10 min- 
isters. Not more than one of five of the whole population can read. 
Immense numbers of people have recently emigrated to this country; 
and great districts of Upper Canada are peopling with the same rapidity 
as tlie Western Country of the United States. The forests in all diree* 
tieiis are levelling; and large and compact villages grow up in two or three 
fsisH from the building the first habitation. 
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Rivers. Besides the numerous rivers that fall into the laJiety tbo gMl 
rivers ,St. Lawrence and Ottawa roll along the two ftontieiv of ihii 
tej^fintry/ By these and the lakes it has as many advantages of inland 
Water intercommunication, as any other country in the world; witll tiai 
exception of the United States. 

* Soil and Productions. The soil in tliis great peninsula is generally d 
vegetable mould, quickened by mixtures of pulverized lime. Many of 
the water courses have rich alluvial banks. The country is fertile ill 
ti?heat, grain, fruits, and generally the productions of the north part of 
the United States. Excellent peaches, pears, apples, and plums aro 
raised, and great quantities of maple sugar are made in some distxiotiv 
Climate. The southern parts are temperate, compared with the othOf 
British provinces. 'I’he northern shore of Lake Erie compares more 
nearly with Philadelphia than Quebec. 

Ajiimah. The same as described in the other British provinces, with 
those of the northern parts of the United States. The fish are of the 
greatest excellence and abundance, and the resort of sea fowls to the 
lakes during the summer is immense. 

Towns. York, on llie north shore of Lake Ontario, is the metropolis. 
Jl hns a fine harbor, is a neat and growing town, and has between 3 and 
4,(100 inhabitants. Kingston, situated at the outlet of the St. Lawrence 
from Lake Ontario, is a handsome and thriving town With 2,501 inhabit* 
ants. Niagara is a considerable village at the entrance of Niagara into 
Lake Ontario, and contains 108 houses. Queenstown is 7 miles above on 
the Niagara. It contains u beautiful monument to General Brock, who 
fell here in the late war. Chipi)eway, a league above Niagqjpa falls, ii 
fiimous in the history of the late war. Fort Erie is at the outlet of Ni- 
agara from Lake Erie. Malden and Sandwich are on the strait, connect- 
ing Lake St. Clair with Lake Erie. The catalogue might easily be in- 
creased by giving ilie names of fifty new and considerable villages. 
Lakes. Exclusive of the great lakes which have been already noticed^ 
there is a Canadian chain of smaller lakes, stretching north of them. 
Simcoe, Shallow, Rice, and Nepissing are the chief. Like the great 
hfkesjthey are the summer resort of immense numbers of water fowls, 
that come to them to feed upon the wild rice, with which they abound. 
Quinti Bay, an arm of Lake Ontario, 70 miles long, aflbrds fine naviga- 
tion. The foreign trade of this vast country has hitherto passed almost 
entirely by Montreal and Quebec. At least 400^ vessels, includingsteam 
boats, already navigate tlie northern lakes; and altliough the JT:.vigaUon 
and commerce are divided between two countries, the necessities of busi- 
ness, and the sense of the utility of mutual accommodation to the com* 

voL. n. n 
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amity and concurrence between the Canadians and Americans. 

CUinah. The Welland Canal commences near the ‘mouth of Grand- 
River on Lake Erie, 40 miles N. W. of Bufialo. It connects Lake Erie' 
and Lake Ontario by canal navigation, overcoming all the descent of 
Niagara Falls, and Niagara River between the two lakes. It admits ves-, 
sals of 125 tons, being wider and deeper than any other canal in tlfe 
country, except the Delaware and Chesapeake. The elevation overcome 
by the locks is 320 feet. The canal required prodigious excavations, in 
TOme places through solid stone. The ‘Ravine Locks’ are said to be tlie 
most striking canal spectacle to be seen in America. It is 3S miles In 
length, and through it large schooners have already ascended from the 
New York shore of Ontario to the Ohio shore of Erie. The Rideau 
Canal is intended to effect a navigable communication between Lake 
Ontario and tlie river Ottawa. The next object is to secure the transport 
of military stores by an interior route less exposed to American 
assault, than that along the lakes. A line of frontier fortresses is to be 
built in aid of this object; the whole estimated to cast between five and 
six millions of dollars. This, like the foremenlioned canal, is a prodig- 
ious undertaking, carried over hills and rivers and through morasses. 
These vast works have wrought the same results as in the United States. 
Towns have grown up along the line of their course, even before they 
were completed, as by enchantment. Among the many examples that 
might be cited. Bytown, at the junction of the canal with Ottawa, was a 
solid wilderness in 1826. In 1827 it contained a market, a school house, 
4 churches and 2000 inhabitants. Magnificent roads and bridges are con- 
structed; and these triumphs over nature in her wildest regions of 
Canadian forests, cascades, vast rivers, and precipices, have brought to 
view rivers and lakes, the existence of which, previous to them, were 
hardly known. The Rideau Canal is a work of greater expense than 
tbo Welland Canal, and about the same length. 
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Passing from the British possessions in North America, over the wide 
extent of our own republic, the first country we meet, south and west of 
llie United States, is the Mexican Republic, a country of deep interest to 
us in every point of view. It is one of the largest and most beautiful 
countries on the globe. The inhabitants had long been servile colonists 
of a great but declining nation, whose boast it used to be, that the sun 
never went down upon her dominions. The vast regions of Mexico and 
New Mexico comprehend all the countries inhabited by descendants of the 
Spaniards, and by their conquered and converted Indian subjects, and the 
independent aboriginal Indians, from the territories of the United States 
E. and N. to the Pacific Ocean j and across the Isthmus of Darien to the 
Atlantic ; and thence clown the Gulf of Mexico to the territory of the 
United States again. The various states of this immense country have 
passed through a succession of revolutionary contests with the parent 
country. The Spanish authority has been totally annihilated ; and although 
their condition ia far fmm seeming to be a settled one, and tflby continue 
to be afflicted with intestine commotions, having designated their govern- 
menl a republic, they have a claim to be geographically described as such. 

Physical Aspect. This great country comprises all the varieties of 
soil, climate and temperature on our globe. Immense level tropical 
plains, covered with a gigantic growth of evergreen vegetation from the 
shrub to the loftiest trees in the world; table elevations on tropical moun- 
tains, where perpetual spring prevails, and w'here productions of die 
tropics grow side by side with those of the temperate climates; mountain 
summits covered with unmelling snow*s, or throwing up volcanic fires, 
immense prairies clothed with ever verdant grass, and feeding innumera- 
ble herds of buffaloes and wild cattle and horses; vast tracts of sandy 
desert, scorched with a cloudless sun and moistened with no rain; other 
regions, where periodical rains deluge tlie country for weeks in saoooo* 
tion, such are the contrasts of this strange country. African heats 
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contiguous to Arctic snows; the wheats and fruits of the United States 
to the banana, cocoa and pine apple of the tropics. In one district no- 
thing is raised except by artificial irrigation. In another the rank vege- 
tation is thrown up by the richest soil, and a reeking humidity. Ancient 
and deep forests untouched by the axe, groves of mahogany and logwood the 
palm and guava rear their columns on the plains. In another, mountains 
whose summits were never pressed by mortal foot, pour fiom their cone- 
shaped funnels into the elevated and frosty atmosphere the flanie ancl lava 
of never quenched internal fires. It is a scene of continual wonders^ 
strong contrasts, and sublime contemplations, whether we view the gran 
deur of the vegetable kingdom, or the diversity of tJie animal races, par- 
ticularly the splendor and variety of the birds, the beauty and sublimity 
pf the scenery, or the grandeur of the almost numberless mountain peaks. 

The Federal Government is composed of a great number of stales, 
which send representatives to the general congress at Mexico. 


Northern Provinces. 

8q, Miles, 

Pop, in 1603, 

Chief Toirns. 

Old California, 

55,880 

9,000 

Loreto. 

New Califomiat 

16,278 

15,600 

Monterey. 

Sonora, 

146,635 

121,400 

A ri^pe. 

Durango, 

129,247 

159,700 

.Durango, 

New Mexico, 

43,731 

40,200 

Santa Fe, 

San Luis Potosi, 

263,109 

334,900 

St. Luis Potosi. 


654,880 

680,800 


Sauthorn Provinces, 

Sq. Miles, 

Pop. in 1803. 

Chief Towns. 

Ouadalaxafa, 

73,638 

630,500 

Guadalaxara. 

Zacatecas, 

18,039 

153,300 

Zacatecas. 

Guanaxuato, 

6,878 

517,300 

Guanaxuato. 

Valiadolid, 

26,396 

376,400 

Valladolid, 

Mexico, 

45,401 

1,511,800 

Mexico. 

Duebla, 

20,651 

813,300 

Puebla. 

Yera Crux, 

81,720 

156,000 

Vera Cruz, 

Oaxaca, 

34,664 

634,800 

Oaxaca, 

Yucatan or Merida, 

45,784 

405,800 

Merida, 


302,561 

5,159,200 


NorAern piwfinves. 

654,880 

680,800 


QmmiToiMl, 

957,441 

5,840,000 



It popilation is rated at 8,000,000. 
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'DixfiiioM. Two thirds of the Mexican republic are under the temperate, 
and the remaining third under the torrid zone. The first division com- 
prehends tlie states of St. Leon, and St. Andero, Durango, Sonora. Co- 
ahuila, Texas and New Mexico. But the remaining tropical regions, 
from a variety of causes, enjoy for the greater part, a cool, rather than a 
torrid temperature. The interior of New Mexico and New Biscay forms 
an immense elevated plateau, from 6,1500 to 8,200 feet above the level of 
the “sea. Consequently, those regions extend from the delightful tempe- 
rature of the city of Mexic(» to the regions of eternal ice and snow. This 
plateau may be classed into four divisions The lower division is adapt- 
ed to the sugar cane, the banana, pine apple, and agave. The second is 
appropriate to cotton and plants, tliat require the same temi3erature. 
The third produces the wheat and apples of the United States. The 
Inst is only adapted to rdpine cultivation. 

Mountains, They are called in this country Cordillera. They are so 
numerous, and of such an infinite diversity of forms, that this summary 
cannot notice all the ranges. No doubt, they might be traced to families, 
or classes of mountains, belonging to a succession of ranges, with a 
certain degree of parallelism. The most, noted chains are the Sierra of 
the Andes, the Sierra Madrc,and the Sierra Membre. In Gualirnala these 
chains bristle with such frequent volcanic summits that volcanic mountains 
in Mexico are no curiosity. Popoca-Tc:ictl, or the smoking mountain is 
nearly 18,000 feet high. Iztncci-Huatl or the white woman, is 1(1,000 feet 
high, Citlal-Topell, or starry mountain, is 17, 007 feel lugh. Perote is 
,13,633 feet high. Columns of .smoke, and frequent explo.sions ascend- 
ing from them, however noted and sublime phenomena in other countries, 
are here too common to be remarked, as occurrences, that excite wonder, 
terror and remembrance. Some of these mountains arc granitic, and 
some porphyritic in structure. The mountain, called by the natives Cit- 
lal-Tepetl, or starry mountain, is so called on account of the luminous 
exhalations that rise from its crater and play round its summit, which is 
covered with denial snow'. The sides of these colossal furnaces of ^he 
internal fires of nature, are often crowned with magnificent forests of ce- 
dar and pine. In 1759 the plains of Jorulla, on the shores of the Pacific, 
experienced one of the most tremendous catastrophes, that the surface of 
our globe has ever witnessed. In a single night a volcano arose from the 
' earth, 14!M feet high, with more than 2,000 apertures, which still con- 
tinue to dirow up smoke. Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland descended 
into the burning crater of the largest, 288 feet^in depth. The adventure 
was most daring and dangerous. They found the air strongly charged 
with carbonic acid . 
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Minu, EvQtj reader k&owB, that thoee of Ibe precioui metali \ar« 
generally found among mountains; and that this is the country of sil< 
vet and gold. The annual produce, inordinary years, usjed seldom to full 
below §22,000,000 of silver. The gold is found in little straw-like frag- 
ments and veins. The richest mine, in its yield of native silver, is Barto- 
pilas in New Biscay. In most of them, the metal is extracted from red, 
black, muriated and sulphuretted ores of silver. In south America, the 
chief mines are found on the summits of the Andes, in the regions ofper- 
petual frost and ice. In Mexico, on the contrary, the richest, syuch as 
those of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Tasco, and Real de Monte are found 
between 5,500, and 6,500 feet high. The climate is delightful, and the 
vicinity abounds with forests, and every facility to work the mines to 
advantage. A catalogue of the names of 50 mines might easily be 
given, extending from Santa Fe, at the sources of the Rio del Norte, to 
the Pacific. 

Rivers, Nature, as if satisfied with her ample bestowment of mineral 
and vegetable riches, has denied to this beautiful country the numerous 
and useful rivers of the United States. Scarcely a navigable stream is 
found in this vast country; and but two, that would be deemed worthy of 
name in the United States, These arc the Rio Bravo del Norte, and Rio 
Colorado. Innumerable torrents pour down from the mountains. The 
smaller streams are Rio Huasaculaco and Alvarado south east of Vera 
Cruz; tlie Rio de Montezuma in the valley of Mexico, Rio de Panuco 
in the same vale, Rio de Zacatala, and the Rio St. Jago, the largest of 
the whole, formed by the union of the Leorma and Las Taxas. 

Lakes, The great lake of Chapala, in New Gallicia, covers nearly 
160 square ^leagues. The lakes of die valley of Mexico, and the lake of 
Pazcuasco in the intendency of Valladolid are among the most pictur- 
esque spots in the world. Lakes Mexillan and Parras in New Biscay, 
and Nicaragua are large collections of water. 

Circumstances give this last peculiar interest. This lake is situated 
on the Isthmus of Darien, almost equidistant between the two Oceans, 
Atlantic and Pacific; and is reported to have tides. There have been a 
hundred different projects to canal this lake from the two extremities, 
and thus unite these two oceans by a canal of 70 or 80 miles in extent; 
and thus save a passage round Cape Horn of more than 10,000 miles. 
But on a full survey of the elevation of this lake above the two seas, the 
difficulties of digging a ship channel, and constructing the necessary 
locks up such lofty heights, and the pestilential autumnal air of the river 
St. John, by which this lake communicates with the Atlantic, the Span- 
ish government deemed the project impracticable, and forbade any one lb 
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. resume it on pain of death. Since the countiy has be^ revolutionized, 
the subject has been resuscitated. The isthmus of Tehuantepec presents 
the two rivers Hoasacualco and Chimilapa, which empty, the one into the 
one ocean, and the other into the other. A canal of 8 leagues, at furthest 
would'Unite these two rivers, and bring the oceans into communication. 
.S'he Andes at this point have disappeared, and tiie elevation of the canal 
abo\e the two seas would be moderate. 

Harbors. It will bo seen, that this republic has an immense extent of 
»6a coast on both oceans. But there are few good harbors. Most of the 
rivers are obstructed by bars at their mouth. Violent storms, for consid- 
erable portions of the year, render the coast inaccessible. The Los JVbr- 
tes blow from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and render the coast 
unsafe of approach. In another part of the year the papagayo and Te- 
huantepec winds render the roadsteds dangerous. But these circum- 
stances, unfavorable to the navigation, are fortunate to the republic in 
another point of view as aifording protection against hostile fleets. 

Climate. The country is divided into the tierras CalienteSf that is to 
say hot countries, that produce sugar, indigo, cotton^ bananas, and pine 
apples in abundance. In low and marshy positions in these countries 
unacclimnled persons, in particular seasons, are subject to what is here 
called romito prieto, black vomit, or yellow fever. Acapulco, Papagayo 
and Peregrino are places of this description, on the Pacihe; and Tampico 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The next climate under the tropics is at an elevation from 4 to 5,000 
feet. The temperature seldom varies more than 8 or 9 degrees. Intense 
heat and excessive cold are equally unknown. The countries of this de- 
scription are called Tierras templadas, temperate countries. "The oak is a 
native tree in this climate; and the yellow fever seldom prevails in Mex- 
ico, in the region where the oak is a native. This is the delicious climate 
of Xalapa, Tasco, Chilpaningo, and of Mexico still more elevated. The 
air is cool and salubrious, and the fruits and productions rich and pre- 
cious. But every earthly good has its appendant evil. These regions 
lie in the ordinary height of the clouds, which float at the same altitude in 
•the subjacent plains, and envelope these charming and elevated abodes 
in frequent and dense fogs. The third belt is the Tierras Frias^ or cold 
coontries, higher than 7,200 above the level of the ocean. Even in the 
city of Mexico, in the centre of the tropics, the mercury has been seen, 
though rarely, to fall below the freezing point. The mountains that 
raise their summits far above these elevation&, to the lieight of 12,000 
Ibet, are always white with snow, 

Periodieal rains. In the equinoxiel regions of Mexico, and as far as 
N. only two seasont are known, the rarnp and the dry. The rainy 
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cDmMences in June or July, and ends in Beptember of October, 
rains begin in the low countries, and gradually extend to the elevated 
regions, descending in unremitting torrents, accompanied, freqifently 
with thunder and lightning. At the elevation of between 0 and 7,000 
feet snow and sleet often fall with the rain. Beyond 26® north, the 
ground at this elevation is frequently whitened with snow. But such 
snows are earnestly wished. They are deemed salubrious, and exceed* 
ingly beneficial to (he wdieat and pasture. 

Neto Mexico. The vast district of this country, formerly known by the 
name of New Mexico, Ins peculiar claims upon the interest and attention 
of our citizens, as bniinding for vast distances upon the territory of the 
TJ. States and sustaining a gre t and increasing trade with some of the 
Western Slates. Ibidrr the ancient Spanish regime, it was designated 
l)y the term Provincias Interna s. It has a very variable and unequal 
climate. The summers are sultry, and in the elevated regions the winter 
is unremitting and often severe. On the whole, the interior of all this 
vast country suffers mncli from aridity, and the want of the shelter of 
trees. Muriates of soda and lime, and nitrate of potash and other Saline 
substances encrust the soil so as to bid defiance to cultivation. This 
chemical annoyance is extending its injurious eflects in a manner inc.xpli- 
cable. Happily, this incrustation and aridity are confined to the most 
elevated plains, A great part of the va.st republic, situated neither too 
high nor loo low, may bo classed w’ith the most fertile countries in the 
world. The lower declivity of the Cordilleras and the heat and humidity of 
the coasts, fiivoring the ])utrefictiv^ri of a prodigious mass of organic sub- 
stance, display a grandeur of vegetation inconceivable, except to those, 
who have sdbn it, and prove a cause of fiital diseases to unacclimated 
strangers. Asa general fact, great humidity, insalubrity, and fertility are 
found together. Yet on tlic whole the greater portion of this beautiful 
country mny be considered, as among the healthiest regions in the world; 
the dry atmosphere being singularly favorable to longevity. Even at 
Vera Cruz, while the black vomit sweeps away unacclimatcd strangers, 
the natives and persons used to the climate enjoy the most perfect health, 
and live to extreme old age. 

Vegetable productions. We can only select liie names of a few from 
thousands. In this conntry, where ail climates run into each other, 
all classes of trees and plants might be exi^ected to be found. In the 
low and maritime regions, admiration is excited by the number, the v’ari- 
ety and the grandeur of th<5' native forests, and in the mountainous regions 
by the infinite diversity of the plants and flowering shrubs, TJie mahog* 
an)', the logwood and nicaragua trees are among the cabinet and dye 
woods. pepper and cocoa trees are among the native fruits. The 
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ak’is not found below 6600 feet of elevation. Pinett apfoad from foe 
^leyation of 5700 to 12^00 feet, 

Edibh Plant$\ Among tliese the banana deserveatbe finsit place. 
*Ihfee species are common. Two are indigenous. The third was 
. brought from Africa. A single cluster of these fruits often contains 
from 160 to 180 lbs. of fruit. An area of 120 square yards will produce 
4^000 lbs., while the same extent will scarce produce 30 lbs. of wheat 
and 150 of potatoes. The manioc is cultivated in the same region; and 
Wfth maize forms the principal nourishment both of animals and men, 
in temperatures too cool for the banana. The European grains are 
grown abundantly in the temperate regions. The sweet potatoe and the 
yam are more common in the warmer regions. The country produces 
indigenous varieties of the cherry tree, apple tree, walnut, mulberry and 
strawberry. Most European fruits flourish in the greatest perfection. 
The maguey, a species of the agave, furnishes the most profitable culti- 
vation known in the world. It produces a vinous drink, of which the in- 
habitants of Mexico drink enormous quantities. The fibres of the 
maguey furnish hemp and paper, and its thorns are used for pins and 
nails. The cultivation of the sugar cane is increasing. The best indigo 
and cocoa are produced in Guatimala. The cultivation of this latter 
tree is exceedingly profitable. Nor does the earth produce a more useful 
tree except the bread fruit tree. The nuts of the cocoa are of such prime 
necessity in Mexico, that they pass for small money. Our term chocolate^ 
made from this nut, is derived from the Mexican chocolaiL The nopal, 
or cactus cochinilifer, upon which the insect, that produces cochineal 
feeds, is raised on a large scale in Oaxaca. TJie jalap of medicine 
grows in the region of Xalapa, from which it derives its name. Vanilla 
imparting its delightful and spicy flavor to chocolate is cultivated. Here, 
also are produced the balsams of Copaivi and Tolu. Honduras and Cam- 
peachy are covered with forests of mahogony and logwood. A species 
of arum yields a black dye. Guiacum, sassafras and tamarind trees are 
abundant in these fertile countries. In the low lands are found wiM 
ananas; and in the rich rocky soils diflerent species of the aloe, and 
euphorbia. This country has yielded to flower gardens the most rich and 
splendid flowers. 

- Zoology, It is very imperfectly known. Along with roost of the an 
imals common in the United States, is the coendou, the conepalt weaseu, 
the apaxa, or Mexican stag, and a new species of striped squiiteL A 
species of wolf flog* » entirely without hair; aifl another species without 
which, in consequence of being eaten as animal food, ie almoit 
efl:firely destroyed. The bison and musk ox are found in henieBee 
Vox. n. 1® 
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droves in the plains of New Mexico. The reindeer of timt country are 
so large and strong, as to be used in some places as beasts of draught; 
The prairie dog is a native of the countries near the Rio* del Norte. The 
antelope and mountain sheep are found in California. The jaguar, and> 
the cougar, which arc fierce animals, bearing a resemblance to the tiger 
and lion of Asia and Africa, are seen in Guatimala, and the hot regions 
of Mexico. Hernandez says, that the Mexican miztli resembles the lion 
without his mane. 

Mexico is the country of large and splendid birds, abounding in them, 
as Africa does in beasts. Domestic, Euroi)ean animals have multiplied 
in an incredible degree. Innumerable droves of wild horses scour over 
the plains of New Mexico. Inconceivable numbers of mules are raised. 
The trade between Mexico and Vera Cruz alone employs 70,000. There 
are families that possess from 50,000 to 100,000 oxen, cows, and horses, 
and others with droves of sheep equally numerous. 

Papulation. It is well known, that Mexico has been in a slate of 
revolution, and of civil and intestine commotion for many years. A 
greater degree of freedom, the removal of monopolies and interdicts, the 
higher excitements of newly created motives and hopes, the new scope 
opened to enterprise by free institutions must, necessarily, be highly favo- 
rable to increase of population; and must tend rapidly to repair tlie 
wastes of civil wars, massacres, and assassinations. All things consid- 
ered, and taking the basis of former increase, and the diminution of the 
wars and troubles of the revolution, as elements, the population may be 
safely rated at 8,000,000. The great impediments in the way of the in- 
crease of population, are the ravages of the small pox, which will soon be 
laid out of ttie calculation, as vaccination has been successfully introduced 
into the country. The next impediment is a pestilence peculiar to the 
climate, and only incident to the Indian race, called Matlazahuatl. When 
it prevails, it is sweeping, like the plague, and carries dismay and death 
into the healthy interior regions of the high plateau. Happily, it showo 
iftelf only at long intervals. 

Famine sometimes prevails in this abundant and fertile country. Of 
all people, the Indians are most indolent and improvident. They seldom 
accumulate more than suffices for subsistence from week to week. Thou- 
sands of the poorer classes are employed in the operations of mining. 
Consequently the occurrence of a dry season, or a frost produces a fam 
ine, followed too frequently by epidemic diseases. In 1804, a frost in 
Hugnst destroyed the maize,* and so severe a famine ensued, tliat iac»re 
Ihaa 800^000 peopl^' perished in consequence of the subsequent famine 
a&d disease. In the revolutionary movements, 46,000 are calculated to 
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|havi9 perished in battle; but those, who so fdll, always constitute but a 
all portion of the mortality, that is r.ecessarily connected with their 
death/ . 

.* The population is divided into four great classes, subdivided into ei^ht 
castes, 1. Aboriginal Americans. 2. Spaniards born in Europe. 3. Cre 
oJes born in America. 4. Negroes, slaves snd descendants of negroes* 
5. Mixed classes, metis. 6, The offspring of whites and Indians. 7. Mtt* 
Tattoes, the offspring of Whiles and Negroes. 8. Zambos the mixture of 
Indians and Negroes. 

The Indians are copper colored, like those of the United States. They 
possess great muscular strength, and an aJrncst entire exemption from 
personal deformity; and generally live to a great age. I'hey are super- 
stitiously devoted to the ceremonial of the Catholic church. Every one 
has remarked thoir astonishing aptitude to carving and painting. They 
seem extremely destitute of fancy and imagination. Their songs and 
dances have a tinge of melancholy. Tlisir taste for flowers is carried to 
a passion; and the Indian Kiiep-kecper seats himself amidst an entrench* 
menl of verdure, and decks {jis shop with tlie most beautiful flowers. 
The unsubdued Indians on the borders of New Mexico differ little from 
those of the United States. 

The Spanish from Old Spain called gaucJnqnnes formerly enjoj^ed all 
the high offices and consideration. Since the revolution, many of them 
have perished. The remainder are subject to penalties and confiscations. 
The country born descendants of the Spanish are called Creoles. The 
descendants of the SjKrnish of the Canary Islands, who are numerous, 
are called Islcnos. The natives of mixed blood comprehend two millions 
and a half. All the shades of this intermixture are expressed by parti 
cular words, incorporated with the language. The child of a white and 
an Indian is called Metis. The complexion is almost a perfect white. 
Ho has a scanty beard, and small Iiands and feet, and a particular obli- 
quity of the eyes. Tiic offs}>ring of the Whites and the Negroes are 
noted for the violence of their passions, and their volubility of spee^^h. 
The descendants of Negroes and Indians are called Chino^ or Chinese, 
The union of a white with a female Mulatto originates the caste of quar* 
teroons. Wlien a female Ciuarteroon marries a white the offspring is cal 
led Quinteroon. The children of a white and a (piarteroon are consid- 
ered of pure blood, Thono mixtures, by which the child becomes dark- 
er than the mother, are called Sallra-Alras, or Back-Steps. 

These distinctions of casto enter into sclf-(¥Stimalioii, and standing in 
society. Innumerable quarrels and litigations grow out of these distint- 
tions, and the qualifications or disqualifications annexed to them. It 
frequently happens, that those, suspected of having mixed blood, claim 
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in Ihe eourts declarations, that they are whites. Rich and dark colored 
Mniattoes contrive to get themselves whitened^ as the phrase is. Whei) 
the applicant is, palpably, dark to the eye, tlie sentence of the court sim- 
ply states, that such or such a one may consider himself white. 

There are no hot tropical countries, where there are so few negro 
riaves. There are not more than 10,000 in the whole country; the 
greater part of whom arc confined to Vera Cruz, Acapulco, and the hot 
country in their vicinity. There are, also, considerable numbers of slaves 
made by taking prisoners from the independent Indians in the Mexican 
conflicts with them. The slaves are generally well treated, and are pro. 
tected by the laws. There is, comparatively, little other than free labor, 
and the laws have made provision for the complete emancipation of all 
children born after a certain period. 

Languages. More than twenty original languages were .spoken in 
Me.tico. The Creoles and the greater portion of the mixed races speak 
and write Spanish. The native languages are famous for terminations 
in Hi, tla, ttl, ail, &:-c. Many of the words (ionsist of eleven syllables- 
The complication and richness of the grammatical forms seem to prove 
the high original intelligence of those, who inverted, or methodized tliem- 

Topography. New California borders the coast of tJjc Pacific Ocean 
from Port San Francisco to the settlement of San Diego. The sky 
here, though often foggy and humid, is extremely mild. This pictur- 
esque country displays on every side magnificent forests, or verdant 
savannas, where the herds of deer and elks of enormous size graze un- 
disturbed. The soil is fertile. The vine, olive and wheat prosper. In 
1802 the missions were 18, and the permanent cultivators 15,560. 

San Fraqcisco, the most northern presidio, is situated upon a bay of 
the same name, into which the Rio San Felipe, which rises in lake Tim- 
panogas, enters. Wheat here, with very little care, yields thirty-five for 
one. Beautiful forests of oak, intermingled with winding prairies, give 
the country the appearance of an artificial park. Monterey is the seat 
of government. The aspect of the country is charming, and tlie inhab- 
itants enjoy a perpetual spring. Santa Barbara is situated on a pass, 
between the continent and two or three small islands. The mission of 
San Bueneventura is a fertile district, but sometimes exposed to severe* 
droughts, Vancouver saw in the gardens of the missionaries, apples, 
pears, figs, oranges, grapes, pomegranates, two species of bananas, cocoa 
nuts, sugar canes, indigo plants, and several leguminous vegetables. 

Old California, or the pqninsula of Califoniia, is bounded S. and W, by 
the Pacific, the gulf of California, and the Vermilion sea on the coast. 
Its climate is hot and dry. The sky, of a deep azure, is seldom obscured 
by clouds. The soil is arid, and the cylindrical cactus is often the only 
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vegetable, that relieves the barrenness of the waste. Where i^ie if 
kinoistnre and a vegetable mould, grains and fruits multiply in a most 
astonishing manner, end the vines yield a generous wine, like that of 
. the Canaries. The sheep are large, and yield a very fine wool. A great 
number of wild quadrupeds are named, and a great and beautiful variety 
of birds. The pearls, that are fished on this coast, are irregular in figure, 
but have a beautiful water. There are gold and silver mines; but they are 
'^nol much worked for want of materials. Native salt is abundantly collected 
on thc'plains. The inhabitants may amount to 9,000, and are dispersed 
over a country larger than England. Loretlo is the chief town. The 
inhabitants of all classes may amount to 1,000. 

The Indians of these countries were an extremely degraded race. The 
Jesuits began the task of their conversion, in 16i)8. The wise fathers 
collected these wandering tribes, and formed them into a stationary and 
cultivating people, who built houses, and erected chapels amidst the 
rocks and brambles. Here the fathers diffused order, peace and plenty 
among their numerous subjects. They v>cre banished by an unjust and 
impolitic decree. The Franciscans have succeeded them in the mission. 
Their simple dwellings have a picturesque appearance. Tlie converted 
natives are treated with gentleness and affection. 

New Mexico includes ail the country between California and Louisi- 
ana. A narrow bell of country along tlie Rio del Norte is thinly peopled. 
The town of Santa Fe contains 5000, Albuquerque 6000, and Taos as 
many inhabitants. The population consists of poor colonists, whose 
scattered hamlets are frequently ravaged by the powerful and fierce tribes 
of Indians, tliat surround tliem. Their principal subsistence is by tend- 
ing their cattle and flocks. They live in walled towns, built »s fortresses, 
to defend them from sudden attacks of the Indians. The houses and 
walls are built of unburnt bricks in continued ranges in the form of a 
hollow square* The soil is fertile, but the rains are so unfrequent, that 
the cultivation succeeds only by artificial irrigation. The environs of 
the Passo del Norte produce delicious grapes and generous wines. Ma;iy 
of the inhabitants number their cattle, horses aud mules by tliousands. 
The plains are naked of trees, while the mountains are covered with 
forests, among the trees of which pines are predominant. Antelopes, 
mountain sheep and buffaloes are abundant in this region. There are 
salt springs, and numerous mines of silver. The people of the United 
States carJ 7 on an extensive trade with this country, chiefly by tlie way 
of the Council Bluffs on the Missouri and ganta Fe in New Mexico. 
The mountains at the sources of the Arkansas are sublime elevations 
above the point of congelation. Many of them have table summits. 
That the soil is underlaid witli stnta of calcareous rock is attested by a 
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most singular phenomenon. In 1752, the bed of the Rio del Norte *be 
came dry for an extent of 150 leagues. It had sunk, and passed throogit 
subterraneous chasms, and so continued to flow for some* weeks, whfen, no 
doubt, the chasm became choaked, and the river resumed its former . 
course. Tiie town of Matamoras containing 8 or 10,000 inhabitants, is 
near its month. 

Savages, Among the numerous tribes, that inhabit New Mexico^ the 
Appaclies and the Comrnanches are the most numerous and important. 
They hunt, %ht and almost live on horse-bnek. They are exceedingly 
fcrmiduble enemies to the stationary population, and the shock of their 
charge on horse-bnek is represented, as being irresistible, at least by their 
opponents the timid colonists. Some of the tribes, that inhabit the Col- 
orado, that flows into the gulf of CMliforiiia, arc represen ted "to have con- 
siderable towns. A more recent traveller, who descended the river from 
its sources to its mouth, describes tlunn, as barbarous and naked. Arispe, 
the chief town of Sonora, contains 7,000 inhabitants, and Cinaloa, cap- 
ital of the province of the same name, 10,000. In tliis province are rich 
mines. Culiacaii, capital of the province fd’ the same name, contains 
11,000 inhabitants, Durango is the chief town of New Biscay, and 
contains 12,000 inhabitants, with some splendid edifices. The country 
abounds in silver mines. Batopilas and Cosigirachni and Chihuahua are 
considerable towns, containing from 8 to 1 0,000 inltabitanis. Monclova 
and Santa Rosa are neat towns in the province of Coahuila. Monterey 
in New Leon is a considerable place. On the upper courses of tljc Riu 
(del Norte the country is dry, and seldom visited with rains. The greater 
part of the cultivation is carried on by irrigation. In Texas San Antonio 
is the most important town, Nacogdoches, once a village of some impor- 
tance, has suffered from the troubles of the country, and is in ruins. San 
Felipe de Austin is the chief town of Mr. Austin’s interesting settlement 
on the Brasses. The lower slope of this couri try, towards the gulf, has 
deep forests along the water courses, and much resembles tho south wes- 
tern part of Louisiana. 7’his province is chiefly peopled with adventur- 
ers from the United States, Potosi is the chief town of llie province of 
the same name, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. One of the richest 
mines in the world, that of Real de Catorce, is near this city. Zacatecait, 
chief lowm of a province of the same name, contains 33,000 inhabitants, 
and exceedingly rich mines are in its mountainous district. Guadalax- 
ara contains a university, is u bishop’s see, and has 30,(X)0 inhabitants, 
Compostella is the chief t/)wn of a district abounding in cocoa nut trees. 
Tonala and Purification are towns in the south of New’ Gallicia. Their 
distrkts are famous for sugar and Cochineal. Cape Corrientes is a cele- 
bilMl promontory on the coast, where the winds seem to disperse, and 
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change the direction of their courses. The port of San Bias is surrounded 
'ihy deep and beautiful forests, which funush ship timber; Iml is almost unin- 
habiteH from its lowness, and its extreme insalubrity. The intendencies 
•of Guanaxuato and Valladolid are picturesque countries with volcanic 
mountains. The richest silver mines in Mexico are near Guanaxuato. 
This town is riclj, and flourishing, containing 70,000 inhabitants. The 
njine of the Count dc Valenciana, in 1804, had been dug 1900 feet per 
pendicular, making it the deepest cut known in the world. Valladolid 
has a delicious climate, is a pretty town, and contains 18,000 inhabitants. 

The intendency of Mexico is a rich .and delicious country, abounding 
with mountains, some of them volcanic, and containing mines and pre- 
cious stones. The level country is replenished with the most delicious 
fruits, anise seed, sugar and cochineal. A remarkable curiosity in this 
pi evince is the Ponte Dios, or bridge of God, a rock, under which the 
water has hollowed itself a canal. The waters have here cut deep and foam* 
ing courses, over which, at a vast distance above them, tlie traveller cros- 
ses by bridges suspended by ropes of the agave. 

On the very ridge of the great Mexican plateau, a chain of porphyritic 
mountains encloses .nn elliptical valley, the general level of which is 6700 
above the sea. Five lakes fill the middle of this valley. The ancient 
city of Mexico stood north of the united lakes of Xochimilco and Chaleo, 
and to the cast of lake Tezcuco. Much of the marshy ground, tlial sur- 
rounded the ancient city, has been drained, or filled up. A canal, dug 
at a prodigious expense, under the mountains, contributes still farther to 
drain it. The houses are built on piles; and the ground is still soft, and 
by no means firm. IMie streets, though wide, are badly paved. The 
houses in this strange and rich vale on the summits of mouiAains, are as 
magnificent and unique, as the position. They are spacious, and built of 
porphyry and amygdaloid. Many of the palaces and private mansions 
have an imposing show, and glitter with metalic riches. The cathedral 
Is perhaps, the richest in the world. Altars, candle-sticks and images of 
the saints are of colossal size, and solid silver, and ornamented with 
precious stones. Palaces, mansions of great families, beautiful fountains 
and extensive squares adorn the interior of tliis city. Near the suburbs, 
to the north, is the alameda, or chief promenade. Round this walk flows 
a rivulet forming a fine square, in the centre of which is a fountain, with 
a basin. Eight alleys of trees terminate here, in the form of an altar. 
The detestable Inquisition, finally abolished by the ex-emperor Iturbide, 
was near this square. * 

This city, in the centre of the country^ is the seat of an immense com- 
merce between Vera Cruz on the gulf, and Acapulco on the Pacific. The 
shops glitter with the abundance of gold, silver and jewels. This superb 
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city is inhabited by 161,000 people, and is the centre of more scientific 
establishments, than any other town in Spanish America. The botanical 
garden, the school of mines, the Academy of the fine arts, and the poly- 
technique school are noble establishments. Excellent draughtsmen/ 
painters and sculptors have been produced in them. The environs pre- 
sent a scene of pleasure without a parallel elsewhere in America. Hun-, 
dreds of canoes on the Canal Chalcho, full of Indians, sitting under 
ings, having their heads crowned with the gaudiest flowers, with each a 
musician on the stem playing the guitar, and some of the party singing, 
or dancing, present a scene of innocent mirtli. The people of the city 
are given to gambling and pleasure. The floating gardens on the lakes, 
where flowers and vegetables used to be cultivated, are diminishing. The 
most important arts are here yet in their infancy. Saws driven by water, or 
hand, are unknown and their planks are hewed out with the broad axe. 
The ascent to the table plain, on which tljis city is built, is of immense 
height, and so steep as to require 19 mules to draw the beam of a steam 
engine up the sleeper parts of the ascent. It is astonishing, that no such 
thing as a rail road to this city has yet been constructed. A noble road 
of the common kind 1ms been not long since completed. 

Most of the monuments of the ancient grandeur of this country have 
disappeared from about the present city. Some grand memorials of the 
empire of Montezuma still remain. To the north east of the city are the 
ancient temples of the sun and moon. They are pyramidal in figure, and 
the former measures at its base 645 feet, and is 175 feet high. That of 
the moon is somewhat smaller. They are incased by a thick wall of 
stone. 

Queretar^ is north east of Mexico, has 40,000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the handsomest cities of the new world. Zacatala and Acapulco are un- 
der a burning sky on the shores of the Pacific. 

Puebla is an intendency, very populous and well cultivated, and its chief 
town, called Puebla de los Angelos, or the angels, is the fourth town iir 
Spanish America, in comparative importance, containing 68,000 inhabit- 
ants. Cholula contains 16,000 souls. Tezcuco contains splendid an- 
cient remains, and 5,000 inhabitants. At Atlisco the traveller is sbowa 
an enormous cypress 73 feet in circumference. 

Vera Cruz is a beautiful town, and the centre of the foreign trade of ^ 
Mexico. Its position is exceedingly unpleasant, being surrounded by 
arid sands, drained marshes. The climate is hot and unhealthy; 

and the only fit fof drinking, is collected in cisterns. The harbor * 
w insecure and of difficult access. It is often desolated with yellow fever; 
and yet ilihe is so irapcxrtant to commence, that 16,000 people in 

habit this duWgreeable position. It is the seat of an immense trade; The 
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' inliabilanis often repair, for coolness, health, and the beauties of nature, 
%to the delicious town orXalufKi, situated among the shelving declivities 
of tho’iMouiitains. 'J'lus lowri derives its name from the medicinal root 
.called .lalup, growing near it. The province of Tabasco is thickly 
wo(x3e(i, abounding with the Mexican tiger, and when cultivated, is fer- 
tile. 'roliuanlepec has a harbor on the Pacific, with noble ancient ruins 
at Milzla in its vicinity. Yucatan has a healthy, though a hot and dry 
cliiiKite, abounding with dye woods, and in ambergris. The coasts are 
oovered with for<‘Hta of mangrove, and imjienctrablc hedges of Althea 
and Camwood. In Iho dry seasons, the people obtain their drinking water 
from an incision in the wibl ]>ine.s. Merida, the chief town, contains 
10, (KK) inhnbifarils. The Ihiglish cut logwood and mahogany here, and 
h:ive some small colonies «in the coast. Gualimnla, extends along the 
Pacific. 'I'bc jilains arcMwceodingly fertile. Maize brings 300 for onef 
and the country jiroduces the iiiiesi, indigo. In the forests are many ani- 
mals imperfectly known, and in'.ny non dcscript balsamic shrubs. Silver 
mini's and volram a!,ouiul, and the* country is more subject, than any 
other known, to e-arllujuakcB. 'fhe ancient city of Guatimala was sunk 
in 1777. jNk'ver was earlhijtiake aci ompanied with more terrific and 
destructive phenoiiK’iia. The sen rose from its bed. One volcano poured 
out boiling water, and another waves of blazing lava. Eight thousand 
funiilii'S were swallowed up in a moment. The spot is now indicated 
only by a frightful destat. The new town is built four leagues from 
the old one. f^inn cocoa, cotton and tigs are produced Jiei’e. Chiapa is 
a clu'crful town, inlKiliitiNl by ■1,000 families of Indians. The capital of 
the singular province of Vera Paz is Koban. It rains here nine months in 
the year, (ireat uundx rs of the trees and shrubs yield difler^nt balsamic 
resins. Dragon’s blood is jM'odiiced among thorn. Keed canes 100 feet 
ill lenglb are fonml, and of such a thickness, that from one knot to anoth- 
er ‘^hlbs. of water were contained. Tiie bees of this region make an 
uncommonly liipn'l litnicy. Among the wild animals is the Tapir with 
teeth longer tlian those of the wild boar, w ith which, it is atlirmod, the aifi- 
rnnl can cut. down a tree. Its skin is six fingers thick, and when dried, 
resists every kind of weapon. 

'file province of Iloiiduras is little known. To the west it contains the 
little Spanish towns of Caymagua and Truxillo. In a lake, near the latter 
tlierc are said to he floating islands with largo trees on them. Cavernshave 
been hollowed out by the waters under several of the mountains. The 
irius(juctoc coast is ])i’operly so iinmoil from thu intolerable annoyance of 
tiio insfjds of that name. Some years since, there wore ex|)ortedby the 
ihiglish from this country vStK),(KM'i feet maliogony, 200,000 lbs ofSarsapa- 
rilla, and 10,000 lbs. <jf tortoise shell, beside tiger and deer skins. 

VoL II. 19 
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Nicaragua is a large and important province. The lake of the same 
has several beautiful islands, on one of which is a volcano, which 
ccmtinualiy burns. This great lake discharges into the Atlantic- by the 
river St. Johns, on which there are a great many inconsiderable fails. 
Towards the outlet of the river, the shore is marshy and pestilential, and 
the Indians numerous, and perfidious. It is well known, that by this river, 
and through this lake, it has been proposed to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific ocean by a canal. This province is not known to have any mines, 
but is exceedingly fruitful in all the common productions of tropical cli^ 
males. Leon, the capital, is situated on a lake, that discharges into Ni- 
caragua. Its harbor is at a distance on the south sea. The palmtrees 
grow, here to a colossal size. Nicaragua, Granada and Xeres are the 
other considerable towns. Little is known of them. 

Costa Rica, or the rich coast, is so called in derision, as having no 
mines. But it is in fact rich in nature’s picturesque scenery, noble 
woods, a fertile soil, and rich pastures. Cattle and swine swarm in them. 
In the gulf of Salinas is found the muscle yielding the rich purple, proba- 
bly, the ancient purple, the dye of which was supposed to be lost. The 
capital, Carthago, is a flourishing town in the interior. Nicoya is a port 
on the Pacific, where vessels are built, and refitted The caoutchoue 
or India rubber is a well known production of this country. 

Veragua is a province still less known, than the former. It has be- 
longed at one time to the government of Guatimala, and at another to that 
of Terra Firma. It is covered with mountains, forests, and pasture 
grounds. It has silver mines, that are not wrought. The capital is San 
Yago. The descendants of Columbus in the female line bear the title of 
dukes of Vdragua. 

Htetory* Our plan allows no place for detail under this head. Under 
the empire of Montezuma and Guatimozin, the Mexican empire had 
cities, towns, temples — police — the art of working in gold, silver and 
copper, a kind of printing — and no small measures of barbaric splendor 
along with many traces of an and civilization. The empire was con- 
quered by Cortes with a few Spaniards. That of the Spaniards arose 
upon the ruins of the Mexican dynasty. Stretching over an immense 
extent, embracing a greater variety of soil, climate and position than any 
other country — more of nature’s wealth, and more of the fictitious and 
false wealth of the precious metals, than could be found elsewhere on the 
globe, their establishments extended among the mountains, valleys and 
plains of this immense country in silence, and hidden from the world. 
Nothing ^dered it from becoming one of the most populous and pow- 
in the world, but the bigotry of tlie religion — the ignorance 
jipalousies of the population, and the odious monopolies and 
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interdictions of a fanatic narrow minded government. The revolutions 
j of tho United States and of the oid world gradually and imperceptibly 
began to operate in Mexico. The assumption of the crown of Spain by 
.a brother of Napoleon, who was not recognized in the new world, facili- 
tated revolutionary movements. The revolution here was effected with 
less bloodshed, than in South America. After a variety of revolutionary 
movements, Iturhide by military usurpation proclaimed himself empe- 
ror of Mexico. Ilis imperial sway was of short date. He was banished 
ihe country, and a government was esiablislied on a model very similar 
to that of the United States. The ancient provinces and intendencies 
form stales, that are represented in general congress at Mexico, in a 
legislature modelled after ours. The chief cH/ficer of the government is 
called president. Tijc last place, which Spain held in the country, was 
the castle of St. John d’ Ulioa, commanding the coast of Vera Cruz. 
TJiere has been a recent and bloody revolution, the chief scene of which 
wasthocapif.nl. Order is restored; hut there is a general persuasion 
not only abroad, but in tlie country itself, that the institutions of this 
counliy are as yet unsettled. Jt is cause for regret, that one of tho most 
extensive and beautiful positions of the globe, calling itself free, should 
not have the stability and quiet of real freedom. The great evils to be 
banished from this fair country are the twin monsters ignorance and 
bigotry. 

South America is the ricliest, healthiest, most picturesque, and ex- 
cepting Africa, the most extensive peninsula on the globe. Of the two 
Americas the northern division ought to be called Columbia, and the 
country now under consideration simply America. This vast country 
contains 100, OtX) square leagues. Its greatest length fron^ Point Galli- 
anas in Terr<a Firma, in 12° N. L. to Terra del Fuego in 56° S. L. is 
nearly 5,000 miles. Its greatest breadth from Cape St. Roque in Brazil 
to Capo Froward in Patagonia, is 4,800 miles. 

General Aspect. In this wonderful country rivers roll through an ex- 
tent of 4,000 miles, and are so broad, that the eye cannot reach from one 
shore to the other. In one point are seen mountain>summits above Ihe 
clouds, white with snows, that never melt ; while their bases rear the ba- 
nana and pine apple. In a day a man can pass through all climates, firom 
that of the equator to that of Nova Zcmbla. In other places volcanoes, 
loo numerous to be classed, throw out smoke and flames. Still in other 
places, are vast and deep forests abounding in all the grand flowering 
and gigantic vegetation of tropical climates, which spread an imm^se 
extent, that has never yet resounded with the wood cutter’s hatchet. 
Nature here shows herself alternately in unexampled magnificence, beauty 
sublimity, power and terror. To the west spreads an immeiise ebnhi of 
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incmiitaiRS with a plateau 12,000 feet above ilio sea. East of this is a IjeJt 
of plains and marshes three times as broad, penetrated by immense rivers - 
with their innumerable branches. To the o:ibI is anniher chain of moun- 
tains less elevated, than the western. Descendants of the Spaniards occupy- 
the western chain and belt, and the Portuguese the eastern. Thus South 
America is arranged into two great political divisions. 

Mivers, The Amazon lias undisputed claims to be llie fir.si on the 
globe in length, breadth and depth. Its sources are in (lie Andes. (Ti^ 
of its chief branches is llJ(^ Ucayal. Thi.s stream is ffrinefl by the Manw 
non and Apurimac. The other iiraiich is the l^aurieocha, or High Marn- 
non. From San Joaquin d’Ornaguas, (lie unljcii st re; tin rolls its hroad 
wave over an imnien.'-^c plain, to which L'reat numluMs of rivers bring 
down their tribute from the momitains. 'riu* Napo, Vupnnu Parana, 
Chnchivam Yulay and Puniz would be \iewefl, as great rivers in any otlu'r 
country. Along with the great Rio \ogro iVoin Tena Piinra, they are 
all swallowed up in the Amazon. ‘This prodigious livcr is kvioxMi h) 
authors and in poetry hy the names ( treilana or .Maraiioji. Bui (1 m^ bet- 
ter name is that here given, whieli had its origin (Vom a supjioscd notion 
of women on its banks, who wen* clad in ornis, and considered llm nude's, 
as the women arc viewoil ill other eountries. 'J'ho i\I: uh ira is anoliu r 
wide branch of this river. 'J’he 'J’ojniyos and Xiniui, also, empty them- 
selves into it. But Araguay onglit to he eoiisidered an iudep(;ii(leiit out- 
let, united to the Amazon by a liranc.h or<M«minnnicalion. jii its upper 
courses, tliis river varies iVoni two to thr(‘e miles in widlii, and its rlcplli 
exceeds 100 fatlioiiis. Below the Xingn, the eyi; cannot discern the o])- 
posite bank. The tide is felt bcdwoeii 7 and 8 hundred miles from the 
sea. At thp mouth the coiilliet bed w*'oii the waves oft lie sea and the 
force oflhis mighty stream produces a violent and dangerous ripjile. 

The second river of the country, and fir .surpassing in breadth and 
depth any other in the world, except the Amazon, is the La JMala, or sil- 
ver river. Its chief branch is the Pavnna. This rivi r has a grand cata- 
ract not^far from the town of Guuyra. From the north tlic Parana re- 
ceives the Paraguay. The Paraguay receives the Pilcomaya, a great river 
rising in the vicinity of Potosi. The La Plata receives, also, the Vermejo 
and Saladofrorn tlie Andes, and the Uruguay from the Brazils. Its ma- 
jestic course is to the lull as broad, as tlie Amazon; and its estuary ex- 
ceeds the British channel in breadth. The Oronoco, though not equal- 
ling eitlier of these, is a vast river, it rises in the lake Ypava'iii 
N. L. It passes through the^reat lake Pariina. From tliis lake it issues 
by two mouths, and receives the Giiyavari, and several other rivers and 
falls into the sea, after a course of nearly 1,000 miles. When it meets (liii. 
sea, its green colored waves strongly contrast with the blue of the ocean. 
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Thtfftream, formod by tliis river along the gulf of Parie, is tt place of 
most formidable iiavigiilion, and it is so swift, that vessels require a fresh 
bi’oezc 'to stem it. The aspeet of the outlet of this immense river con- 
vinced Columbus, that such a body of fresh water could only issue from 
a continent. Hero it vras, while feeling tfie refreshing land breeze, 
cliarged with the aromatic fragrance of a boundless wildornes.s of flowers, 
and contemplating the etherial mildness of the sky, that the famous dis- 
coverer imagined Iiiinself near the garden cf Eden, and that the Oronoco 
was one of the four groat rivers, incnlioried in the scriptures, as issuing 
from Paradise. Among flic numerous cataracts of tliis river, baron Hum- 
boldt distiiiguislKis two, the Mayjmres and Asturos, as extremely grand 
and picturesque. Between the Oronoco and the Amazon, tliereis a sin- 
gular comniunieation, by means of the Cashjuiarc. Jiiuumerable smaller 
streams water this vast < oimtrv. 

•South America, like Africa, contains both rivers and lakes, that have 
no known outlet. Such is the lake 7'itiaca, connected with the lakedes 
Angelos. In 'rucuinan, and south w(‘Sl of ihienus Ayr(.‘S, there is an 
iuinien.se Jov(d chain furioweil hy tornmts and little lakes, which lose 
lljcms(;lves in the sands and lagoons. 

Mountalnfi. 'j'he Andes derive their name from the Peruvian word 
'nifi, inijilyiiig copiu r. Tliese mountains eomrneiici' on the coast of the 
f^icidc, ten or twelve kiugucs from the shore. Near Potosi and kike Tit’ 
iaca, the chain is IHO inj)(\s broad. Near Quito under (lie equator are the 
loftiest siiinmits of this cliaiu, wliicli until sorm.! traveller.^ have recently 
pronounced tiie Himalaya in 'Phibet highest, woic universally accounted 
the loftiest on our globe. At PopayauthLs great belt terminates, and di- 
vides into a iiunilier ofilistinct rhuins. The Sierra Nevada do Merida 
has a heiglit of J 1,000 feiU; tlie Silla tie Caraccas feet. Chinibora- 

zx) in (iuito lias generally l)eon reckoned at 24,000 feet in height, and is 
higher than mount Etna would be if piled mi tiie summit of S(. Golharik 
Cayambe, Antisana and Cotopaxi the next highest summits exceed 
19,000 Ibet. Tlie natives assert, tliat (^apa IJrcu, at present an extin- 
guished volcano, was once higher than Chimborazo. After a continued 
eruption of eight years, the high cone fell in, and the volcano was exlin- 
gitislied. Near Cuzco, IJimaui and Cucurana shoot up their summits 
above the clouds. 

The Andes of Chili are not less lofty, than those of Peru, and volca- 
noes are still more numerous. The most frequented pass of these moun- 
tains is the Paramo dc Guanacas. But baron Hu^nboldt preferred that of 
Quindiu between llagua and Carthago. He first cn/ssed a vast and deep 
foresp generally requiring ten or twelve clays to lraver.se. Not a cabin 
*s met in all this extent. The jiathway over the mountain is not more 
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than one or two feet in breadth ; and resembles a hollow gallery open to 
the sky. 

The Quobradas are immense rents, dividing the mass of the 'Andes, 
and breaking the continuity of the chain, which they traverse. Moun- 
tains of a great size might be swallowed up in tliese almost fathomless 
ravines, which seem so many peninsulas on the bosom of an aerial ocean. 
It is at the bottom of these Quebradas, that the eye of the terrified travel- 
ler can best comprehend the gigantic magnificence of tliese mountains: 
Through these natural gates, the great rivers find a passage to the sea, 

The greater part of the population of these countries is concentrated 
on the plateaus of tliese prodigious mountains. Here the traveller looks 
round on what seems to be a wide plain, or a deep valley. He forgets, 
that the villages of these mountaineers, these pastures covered with lamas 
and sheep, these orchards fenced with quickset hedges, these luxuriant 
fields occupy a position suspended in the high regions of the atmosphere, 
and can hardly bring himself to believe, that this habitable region is more 
elevated above the neighboring Pacific, than the summit of the Pyrenees 
is above the Mediterranean. Antisana, a village at the base of the moun- 
tain of that name, is the highest inhabited spot in our world, being 
13,500 feet above the sea. 'fiie structure of these mountains is gener- 
ally granite at tlie base, and the crests arc covered with porphyries, and 
when there are volcanoes, with obsidian and amygdaloid. 

Temperature. In the torrid zone the lower limit of perpetual snow is 
14,760 feet. In the temperate zone it is from 6 to 10,000 feet. The 
temperature is a regular and constant warmth, like a perpetual spring. 
Accordingly a journey from the summit of the Andes to the sea, or vice 
versa has n medicinal operation upon the frame sufiicient to produce the 
most important changes. But living constantly in either of these un- 
changeable zones has a tendency to enervate both body and mind by its 
monotonous tranquility. Summer, spring, and winter are here seated on 
three distinct thrones, which they never quit. The palm, the Canana 
pnd pine apple, together with the most brilliant and fragrant flowers in- 
habit the region at the base of these mountains. A single vaiiety of the 
palm is found from 5,400 to 8,700 feet high. Above that commences the 
belt of the arborescent fern, and the cinchona, the bark of which is such 
a precious remedy in fevers. Between 3 and 4,000 feet is a most rich 
and abundant turf, with various beautiful plants and flowers and mosses, 
that are always green. A broad belt, from 6 to 12,000 feet, Is the region 
of Alpine plants. Thisjs the country of grasses. In the distance it has 
the appearance of a gilded carpet. Above this belt to that of perpetual 
snow only lichens cover the rocks. The banana, jatropha, maize, coepa, 
sugar cane and indigo grow in the region of the palm. Coflee and cotton 
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extehd across this region into that in which wheat grows. This is 
. found in full perfection at 4,500 feet. Barley from that to 6,000. It is 
howevef, between 0 and 9,000 feet high, that the various European grains 
are chiefly cultivated. The chief mines of the Andes *are higher than 
those of Mexico, and are generally, above the region of perpetual snow, 
away from cultivation and wood, and of course are not so much wrought, 
as the former. 

Animals, In the hot region we find the sloth, the terrible boa serpent 
the crocodile, and the cavia hides themselves in the marshes. The Tanaya 
Crax and paroquet mingle tlie brilliance of their plumage with that of 
the flowers and leaves. The bowlings of tlie alouates are heard, and 
the sapajou, or marmoset monkeys are seen. The Yaguar, the Felix 
concolor and the black tiger strive to satiate their sanguinary appetite. 
Innumerable niusquitos sting, and termites and ants annoy the inhabit- 
ants; and the oestrus punctures the flesh, and deposits its eggs in the body. 
Still higher arc the tapir, sus tajassu, and the felix pardalis; and the pulex 
is more numerous and annoying, than lower down. Still higher we find the 
tiger cat, and the bear; and the fleas are here exceedingly troublesome. 
From 9 to 12,000 feet is seen a small species of lion, known by the name 
Pouma, the lesser bear with a white forehead, and some of the weasel 
tribe. In the region of the grasses, from 12 to 15,000 feel, feed innume- 
rable herds of lamas, vicunas and pacos. In this region culture and 
gardening cease, and man dwells in the midst of numerous flocks of 
lamas, sheep, and oxen, which sometimes stray away into the regions of 
perpetual snow and perish. Some lichens grow under the perpetual 
snow. Above all, above even the solitary mountaineer in the midst of 
his flocks is seen the prodigious condor. They have been observed sail- 
ing .through the air at (he immense height of 21,100 feet. 

' Caraccas, New Grenada, Quito. These countries have been called 
Terra Firma and Castile d-or. At present they comprehend the provin- 
ces or states of Varaguas, Panama and Darien. New Grenada Caraccas, 
Maracaibo, Merida Truxillo, Varinas, Spanish Guiana and Cuniana andl 
the island of Margarita belong to this g.^neral division. This country has 
b^en the scene of recent and desolating revolutionary wars. 

‘According to the diflereuce of the level and elevation of Caraccas, pre- 
vails either perpetual spring or perj)etiial summer. The rainy and dry 
season completely divide the year. The Txainy commences in November, 
and lasts till April. During the dry season, tlie rains are less frequent; 
sometimes even none. The country is much^sxposed to earthquakes. 
Mines of gold and copper are found; but, owing to the recent troubles, 
not- much worked. The pearl fishery on tlie coast is now in consequence 
of the late troubles, nearly abandoned. 7he forests would supply to a 
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settled and active government inexhaustible supplies of ship and building 
timber. Dyeing and cabinet woods abound. Cinchona and sarsaj^arilk 
are collected. 7'Iie lake of Maracaibo furnishes mineral pitch . in abun- 
dance, used for calking sliips. The lake is 210 by 90 miles j and the in- 
haljitants prefer living on islands in the lake to a residence on its arid 
and unhealthy shores. The water of the lake is fi^esh, though it commu- 
nicates with the sea, and is of easy and safe navigation. The lake Valencia 
is a more attractive slioct of water. Its banks have an agreeable tempe- 
rature from the luxuriant vegetation on their shores. Being 40 miles 
long by one broad, it receives llie water of twenty rivers, and has no visi- 
ble oiitlol. Between it and the sea is a belt of mountains six leagues in 
width, '.rhe territories of Carracas are every where well watered, and 
furnish abundant facilities for irrigation. In some places the rivei 
inundates the country, during the rainy season. 'Phe northern vailies are 
the most protluctive, because there heat and moisture are most ecjually 
combined. The southern parts produce pasture, wliich rears cattle, 
mules and horses. Cocoa, indigo, cotton and sugar might l>e produced 
in great abundance. Curaccas, the capital, before the last earthquake, 
contained 42,000 iiihai)itants. 'fhe valley in which it is situated, is un- 
even, and is watered by four small rivers; nevertheless it lias handsome 
streets and well built houses. Being on an chjvation of 3,000 feet, it 
enjoys a perpetual spring. La Guayra, IT) miles distant, is the port. The 
sea is here as boisterous, as the air is hot and unhealthy. Porto Cavalio 
in the middle of marshes and an insalubrious air, has some trade. Valen- 
cia, half a league from tlu' lake of the same name, is a flourishing place, 
in the midst of a fertile and salubrious plain. Coro an ancient capital, is 
built near^he sea on a dry and arid level. Chimana has 28,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is situated on an arid, flat and sandy shore, where the air is salu- 
brious, tliough burning hot. Like tlu* other town, it is always in dread of 
earthquakes. New Barcelona is a dirty town in the midst of an unculti- 
vated, but fertile country. Maracaibo, the seat of government, is built 
a sandy plain, on the left bank of the lake of tlie same name, 0 
leagues from the scja. The .air though excessively hot, is not unhealthy. 
The country houses arc at Gibraltar, on the opposite ^shore of the lake. 
At the upper end of the lake is Merida in tlie midst of a well cullivafcfd 
district. Truxill once a niagniflcent town, was ravaged by the bucca- 
niers. In the isle of Margarita is the town of Ascension, formerly cele- 
brated for its pearl fishery; and still more for its abundance and variety 
of fish. , 

Population. Before the laic revolution, it was rated at near a million. 
The people present nearly the same mixtures, as in Mexico. The Span- 
immigrants prefer a country of mines to one of agriculture, however 
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rich. Hence this country has not become populous, in proportion to its 
fertility. A small colony of French and Irish lead a patriarchal Hfe 
under Ae shade of their cocoa trees on the promontory of Paria. The 
Kambos, or descendants of Indians and negroes, are the scourge of sonoe 
parts of this country by their numbers and hostility. 

. *Spanish Guiana extends more than 1,200 miles from the mouthd of 
the Oronoco to Brazil. It is between 3 and 400 miles broad. The 
population is sparse. The missionaries, before the revolution, had 20 or 
30,000 Indians under them. It is a very fertile country, and watered by 
300 branches of the Oronoco. Situated very favorably for commerce, 
it will one day become a country of great importance. 

Angostura is the cliief town. In lliis important point, communicating 
by so many navigaide rivers both with the Oronoco and the Amazon, the 
English have establislied some military posts, on islands at the mouth of 
the river, wJiere th(3y cultivated an alliance of the savages, and secured 
for themselves the monopoly of the cabinet and dye woods of the country. 

On the iipjKjr country of the Oronoc o, between 3° and 4*^ N. L. is seen 
the astonisliing phenomenon of the ‘ black waters.’ The waters of the 
Atabaco, Terni, 'runinini and Guiainia is of a coftee color. Under the 
shade of the palm forests, it becomes deep black. In transparent ves- 
sel*, it shows of a golden yellow, in wliich the image of the southern con- 
stellations is reflected with gretjt brilliancy. In the black rivers there are 
no alligators, nor fish, fewer mnsqueloes, and a cooler and healthier air. 
They arc supposed to derive their colors from a solution of carburet of 
hydrogen from the multitude of vegetables that cover the soil, tiirough 
wliich they flow. 

Llanos. In Gvii.ana and New Granada are seen these astethishing de- 
serts. Over an e.xlent of more than a lliousand square leagues, the 
burning soil no where varies more tlian a few inches in level. The sand, 
like a vast sea, exhibits c.urious phenomena of refraction and mirage. The 
traveller is guided only by the stars, or a solitary palm trunk seen at an 
immense distance. Thc.se plains change their appearance twice eveny 
year. At one time they are as bare, as the Lybian deserts ; and at an- 
other they are covered with a verdant turf, like the slepfjes of Tartary. 
They have begun to rear cattle on these immense plains, and notwith 
standing the alternate danger of the dry season, and the inundation of 
the rainy, the cattle multiply to an amazing extent. These plains aro 
surrounded by savage and frightful solitudes. Forests of irnpenetralbk 
thickness cover the humid country between the Oronoco and the Amazon. 
Immense masses of granite contract the beds of the rivers. The fbreati 
and mountains incessantly resound with the deafening noise of 
the roaring of beasts of prey, nnd the hollow howling Of the bfetatdod 
VoL. II. 20 
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which prognosticates rain. Tiie alligator stretching himself on 
« iand bank, and the boa, concealing in the mod his enormous coils anx* 
iously await their prey, or repose themselves after carnage. 

Aetp Grenada, Under this head we include not only the country 
properly so called, but the provinces of Panama and Darien. Quito con- 
tains the provinces of Quito, Macas, Quixos, and Juan de Bracamoras. 
Ouyaquii is also subject to the same country, and contains Santa Fe de 
Bogota, and Antioquia, Santa Martha, and Carthagena, San Juan de los 
Uanos, and Popayan, Raposo. Barbacoas tind Choco, Beriquete*, Nowta 
and Roposo. New Grenada contains the greatest diversity of climate; 
and is temperate, and even cold and frosty, but very healthy on the ele- 
vated lands. The air is burning, suffocating, and i>estil€ntial on iho sea 
shore ; and in some of the deep vallies of the interior. At Carthagena and 
Guyaquil, the yellow fever is endemic. The town of Honda, though ele- 
vated 900 feet above the sea, has an atmosphere excessively hot. This 
is on the river Magdalena. The river Cauca is obstructed by rapids. 
From Honda to Santa Fe tlie roads are dangerous through deep forests of 
oak, Melastome, and Cinchona. The unvarying nature of the climate 
in each belt, the want of an agreeable succession of the seasons, perhaps, 
also the frequent volcanic explosiioiis have hindered the country from be- 
ooniing populous. The cocoa of Guyaquil is in great estimation. Cy- 
press, firs, juniper, the passion flower tree, the bambusas and the wax 
palm are common. Cotton, tobacco, and sugar arc abundant. The in- 
habitants make use of the expressed juice of the Uvilla instead of ink. 
It is a blue liquid, more indestructible, than the best ink of Europe. Coal 
is found at an elevation of 7,680. Platina is met with at Choco and 
Barbacoasf Choco is rich in gold dust. A piece of gold was found 
there, that weiged 25 lbs. The country, also, contains extensive and rich 
veins of silver. At Muzo in the valley of Tunca are the principal eme- 
rald mines of Peru. Small diamonds, are also found here. Sulphuret- 
ted mercury is discovered in some of the gold mines. 

, Chirf Towns, Santa Fe de Bogota is the seat of government, and of a 
university. It contains 30,000 inhabitants, many churches and magnifi- 
cent bouses, and five superb bridges. The air is constantly temperate. 
The grains of Eurq>e here produce abundant crops. Near this place in 
the Rio de Bogota is the cataract of Toquendama. The river, before it 
reaches the leap is 270 feet wide; but at the cascade itself it narrows to 
between 30, or 40 feet. But still there is presented in the driest seasons 
a surface of 756 squaiy? feet. At two leaps the river rushes down 
630 feet. There is no where in the world another so large a body of 
vuMw that has a fall to compare with it. Rainbows glitter with the most 
NSW* colors. An immenss doud of vapor rises, which may be dis- 
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tinguished &t a distance of 15 miles. This vapor, condensed in mois^ 
ture, conduces to the exceeding fertility of the vale of Bogota. The 
people of Santa Fe say, in describing this fall, that the Tequendama is 
60 high, that the water leaps at one fall from the cold region Tierra Fna 
(o the hot region Tierra caliente. There is an astonishing natural bridge 
at the vale of Icononzo. The arch is 47 feet long by 41 broad, and the 
bridge is 317 feet above the level of the torrent, that has pierced its way 
under the rocks, probably, by the agency of an earthquake. Porto Bello 
on the Atlantic, and Panama on the Pacific were formerly more flourish* 
ing towns, than at present. The precious metals, that now find their 
way abroad from Buenos Ayres, used to be shipped from these places^t 
Although they are situated on two oceans, they are not more than 35 
or 40 miles in a right line apart. Tlis luxuriance of the vegetation 
is surprising. But the climate is exceedingly insalubrious. In the nar- 
rowest part of the isthmus, it is only eight leagues from sea to sea. But 
the rocky and rugged nature of the soil, probably interposes insurmount- 
able obstacle to a canal. Carlhagenu on the Atlantic is now one of the 
chief towns. It has 25,000 inhabitants, a bishop’s see, a university, and 
a deep and safe harbor. The country is fertile in the highest degree; but 
the air exceedingly insalubrious. To avoid the extremely hot air of 
summer, unacclimatcd persons take shelter in the village of Turbaco, 
surrounded by limpid springs, cooled by the refreshing and deep shade of 
colossal trees, and t)00 feet above the sea. Various splendid trees, plants 
and flowers adorn the vicinity; and not far from this place, are the cele- 
brated air volcanoes. They issue from 18 or 20 volcanoes from 20 to 25 
feet high. These cones are filled wdlh water, and every 18 or 20 seconds 
a vast quantity of air, and sometimes ra\id is ejected with^reat force. 
The air is found to be azotic gas of a pure quality. Santa Martha has an 
excellent harbor, and a healthy situation. The district, to which it be- 
longs, is fertile, and has mines of gold and silver, and salt springs. Rio 
de la Hacha was formerly enriched by being the chief seat of the pearl 
fishery. Popayan is an important town containing 20,000 inhabitant^, 
chiefly mulattoes. Near it rise two volcanoes covered with snow. Paste 
is a town situated at the foot of a terrible volcano, and surrounded 
by forests and marshes. It is a high table plain in a region almost too 
elevated and cold for vegetation. The inhabitants are surrounded by ever 
steaming sulphur pits, and can raise little beside potatoes. When this 
crop fails, they eat the trunk of a small tree called Achupallo. The bear of 
the Andes feeds upon the same, and the inhabitants and the bears there 
come in conflict for their food. ^ 

• The province of Choco would be richer in the fertility of its hills, aitd 
the excellence of its cocoa, than its mines, if human industry were not 
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interdicted by its cloudy and burning ctimate. Dark forests, thick clouds, 
Jtowling winds the roar of thunder, perpetual torrents dashing between 
bristling rocks, the hollow groans of the waves, torn hy tempests, the 
bowling of wolves, the roaring of tigers, the hissing of enormous snakes, 
crawling under the humid grass of the marshes, and with their vast coils 
encircling the trunks of the frees, innumerable insects, engendered by 
the heat and stagnant air — Such is the picture, which M. fJarmontel 
draws of tliis country, Gorgona and the Pearl islands in the bay of 
Choco are more inhabitable. 

Quito, the ancient capital of the second Peruvian monarchy is cele- 
brated for its manufactures. It is situated nearly 10,000 feet above the 
level of the soa, and too high for the region of perpetual spring. The 
atmosphere is chilly and lowering, and the climate rather severe. In 1797, 
an earthquake overwhelmed this province and in a moment destroyed 
40,000 people. Since tiiat time earthquakes have been continually re- 
peated, Yet the population, 60 or 70,000 in number, breathes gaiety, 
luxury and pleasure on this earth heaving under their feet. 

Guyaquil is a sea port, with a dock-yard and abundance of ship tim- 
ber in its vicinity. It contains 18 or 20,000 inhabitants, and is a port of 
interchange between the productions of Mexico, and tliosc of CJhili and 
Peru. 

The provinces of Quixos and Macas in 2° S. L. have their winter 
from April to September. The vast province of Maynas extends along 
the Amazon. It contains a very few Spanish establishments — the prin- 
cipal one is San Joaquin de Omaguas, 

Ibarra, between 50 and 60 miles from Quito, contains 12,000 inhabi- 
tants with iconsiderablo manufactories. OtavoJa, S. W. of this place^ 
contains from 18 to 20,000 inhabitants. The district of Quito is no^ed 
for its large caves, the excellence of its cocoa, the variety and beauty of 
its cabinet woods, and tlie terribly efficacious poison of tlie Manzanillo 
tree, under which, if a person siec*.p, sickness and death would ensue m 
consequence. The caoban is a beautiful species of mahogany. The 
ebony is a very large tree and yields a wood of a deep black, wdhle the 
porfiilde nearly resembles ivory. The Guayacan is a green wood. The 
hark of the Caoutchouc is used for mattrasses, curtains or sails. Therd* 
is a wood, that petrifies in a few months, to a degree of hardness, that, it 
is asserted, pieces of it are used for gun flints. There are bees here, 
which make their nests under ground, from which great quantities of wax 
are extracted. Fine tlire||d is made in great quantities from the leaf of 
the Aloe* There is, also, a tree from which a rich purple dye is extracted. 
Theii ^ probably, no place on the earth where the vegetable kingdom is 
in Quito. 
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Vohanoe^i^ Pinchina is, probably, ilie greatest volcano on the globe. 
The mouth of the crater is circular, and nearly a league in circumference. 
The Interior, when not on fire, is deep black. The tops of several 
mountains are seen inside of it. Their summits arc 300 fathoms deep 
in the centre. The crater is probably on a level with the city of Quito. 
Cotopaxi is the higliest of the volcanoes of the Andes, and the most de- 
structive in its eruptions. In 1758 flames arose 2,700 feet above its 
summit. The roaring was heard at a town on the Magdalena, a distance 
of 600 miles. The sky continued as dark us night, after noon day. An- 
other eruption occasioned destructive torrents of melted snow. M. Hum- 
boldt heard the roarings of this volcano, 150 miles in a right line, like 
the repeated discharges of artillery. 

The group of the Gallipagos, of which 22 islands are known, is situa- 
ted 5 or 600 miles from this coast. 'J'hey arc directly beneath the equa- 
tor, and contain volcanic peaks. The Cactus and Alcie cover their sides, 
and a deep and black mould furnishes the nutriment of large trees. 
Flamingoes and turtle doves fill (he air, and enormous turtles cover the 
shore. No trace of mortal foot, save that of the crews of ships occasion- 
ally touching them, seems over to have left its print on the soil. 

Peru. 'I’his country is penetrated by two chains of the Ancles nearly 
parallel to each other. The one is called the Cordillera of the coast. The 
other is the central chain. Lower Peru is situated between the coast 
Cordillera and the .sea, sloping from (he one line to the other. The soil 
suffers from excessive aridity. Neither rain or thunder are known. The 
only fertile lands are those capable of irrigation. Nothing can exceed 
the fertility and beauty of such plains. The climate is remarkable for 
its miidnes.s. The mercury seldom falls below 60°, and Seldom rises 
above 86^. 

Upper Peru is between these two ridges. It is covered with rocks 
and mountains, with some fertile vallies. This region contains the 
richest veins of silver in the world. The longevity of the inhabitants 
of this region is proverbial. « 

Interior Peru slopes in an eastern direction towards the banks of llie 
Ucayal, and Maranon. The inhabitants denominate it Montana Reale. 
This country is as humid, as the other division is dry . "J’he forests are 
charmingly verdant, but subject to the draw back of inundations, marsh- 
es, noxious reptiles, and innumerable insects. Peru is thinly peopled, 
and not much adapted to become an agricultural country. There are 
neither roads nor canals. Ail conveyance is by packing on mules . Hence 
the fragrant gums, the medicinal plants, the precious woods, the musk nut^ 
and tlie Peruvian cinnamon, the oil, cocoa, cotton, and silk will not pay 
the expense of transporting them to the coast. So much Cinchona has 
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been exported, however, as to have given the article the name of Peru vi* 
an bark. 

But it is chiefly fur its precious metals, that Peni is celebrated ; abound- 
ing in them to such a degree, as to he tlie figurative term for wealth. A 
projecting portion of Mount Ilimani gave way near La Paz, and a piece 
of gold was detached from it, that weighed 50 lbs. Most of the gold 
obtained at present is by washing the sands. The richest silver mines 
are those of Pasco, near Laurichocha. They furnish, annually, two mil- 
lions of dollars. They are elevated over 13,000 feet above the k^vel of 
the sea. The next richest mines arc those of Chota, Fuentestiana, Cam- 
olacha, and Pumpi do Nuvar. 

Guanca Vclica, not far S. W. from Lima, yields quicksilver. Tin, lead 
and copper mines abound. None, hut the wretched Indians, can support 
working in these cold, <1nmp minc.«, on such miserable provisions, as the 
snowy regions furnish. The business of mining is shared between three 
classes, the speculatores^ the habilitadorrs, and the rexcatiri. The ex- 
ports of Peru consist of gold, silver, wine, brandy, pimento, cinchona, 
salt, vicunna wool, and coarse woollen goods. 

Toxens. Lima is situated on the broad and fertile vale of the Bimac; 
and command.s a view of the whole vale with the Andes in the distance* 
The Rimac flows beneath its w'ulls. The form of the city is triangular, 
and it extends two miles in length. It is surrounded with walls fortified 
with bastions. The streets are cletin, well paved, and cross each other 
at right angles. They are watered, and cleansed by aqueducts from 
the river. There are 355 streets. The houses of the rich have gardens 
attached to them, watered by canals from the Rimac. It is the seat of 
an university, and has many churches, convents and hospitals, it is the 
seal of government, and the chief tribunals. The prison, Ihc Archbish- 
op’s Palace and C^athedral form the greater part of the side of the great 
square. They now* have cotfee houses and a theatre. But the people 
are still fond of bull lights and gambling, and superstition, bigotry and 
vice prevail. The inhabitants are computed at 54,000. 

Cuzco is nearly equal in extent to Lima. It contains 32,000 inhabi- 
tants, three fourths of Indian extract. Several of the ancient Peruvian, 
monuments remain. The stones in one of these buildings are so immense, 
and so well joined, as to excite astonishment, how the work could have 
been done by a people not ocquainled with masonry. The better build- 
ings are of stone, among w*hich churches and convents are most conspi- 
cuous. The Dominican •monastery occupies the site of the ancient 
temple of the sun. The residence of the virgins of the sun has been 
converted into a dwelling for the nuns of Cuzco. Priera and Larnbay^ 
eqiie are considerable towns. Each contains 8 or 9,000 inhabitants. 
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Canetis, Patta, and Arica are, also, places of some importance. At Oax* 
amarca in upper Peru are shown the ruins of the palaces, where the last 
of the Incas was strangled l)y order of Pizarro. The population exceeds 
T2,000. Huanco, Pasco, Front era, Ataujauja and Guanca Velica are 
towns of importance in Upper ]*erij. The latter town is elevated more 
than 12,000 feet above the sea; and though near the equator, rain, snow 
and sleet frequently fall in the same day. Santa Barbara is still higher^ 
being between 14 and 15,000 feet high. The materials for building in 
this town are unlike those of any other. The water of a warm spring is 
cooled; and the calcareous matter, held in solution, fills during the pro- 
cess. The sediment is put into vases, wdiich shape it, and it gradually 
hardens into stone. Guamarga has 20,000 inhabitants, and a favorable 
position, but is unhealthy. The inhabitants of Condomora are affected, 
during thunder storms w'ith sensations, as if stung by insects, produced, 
probably, by a high state of electricity. Arequipa is situated 6 or 700 
miles S. E. of Lima; it is a largo and w^cll built city, watered by the 
Chile, with 21,000 inhabitants. The lake Titiaca is 240 miles in 
circumference, and subject to violent storms, that rush down from the 
Andes. 

La Plata in Southern Peru, hns its name from a silver mine near it. It 
contains 15,000 inhabitants. La P<az has a mild and sniubrious climate, 
with snowy mountains in the immediate vicinity. Its population is num- 
bered at 20,000. 

Potosi, famous for its silver mines, once contained 100,000 souls. The 
population is now dwindled to 30,000. The discovery of these rich 
mines is desrrihed by tradition, as follows. An Indian named Diego 
Fluasco pursued a vicunna rn the mountain hard by. To prevent himself 
from falling, he seized a slirub. ft gave way with a quantity of turf at- 
tached, and disclosed to the astonished Indian a large mass of silver. He 
entrusted the secret to a slave, who disclosed it. Oropesa is the chief 
town of a district, called from its fertility the granary of Peru. Farija 
is the capital of a country abounding in grain and wine. Atocama is a 
small town capital of a province of the same name. Santa Cruz de Ja 
Sierra is a considerable town and capital of a large province of the same 
name. 

We have no space f«)r details of the empire of the Peruvians over- 
thrown by Pizarro. Mango Capac, according to their traditions, was 
the founder of their worship and civil polity. They, certainly, had 
reached very considerable degrees of civilizalit)n, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. They had built a road from Quito to Cuzco nearly 1500 
miles. Another of equal length, in the lower parts of the country, ex- 
tended from the centre to the remotest parts of the empire. The ascent 
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of hills was graduated by mounds. Granaries were built at equal dis- 
taiTces, and charitable houses were ever open to the weary traveller. Tern* 
pies, fortresses and canals varied and improved the aspect of tlie country. 
Some ancient monuments were adorned with gold to the value of several 
million dollars. Under the empire of the Spanish, they have become 
indolent, and addicted to drunkenness; but rigid observers of the ruled 
and ceremonies of the Romish church. Since the conquest of Peru, they 
have much decreased in numbers. Intoxication has been exceedingly 
fatal among them. And the small pox formerly carried off immendte 
numbers, before the introduction of vaccination. The most recent in- 
formation, before the revolution, gave to Peru, in all its extent, including 
Quito, Tucuman and Buenos Ayres, 3,500,000 souls. As instances of 
the extrerao longevity in this country, there were eight individuals in 
Caxamarca, tlie youngest of whom was 111, and the eldest 147 years. 
A Spanish crcolc deceased, aged 144 years, and seven months. The 
various savage tribes, that roam over the more unsettled parts of thes?e 
vast countries, like the Indians of North America, have various langua- 
ges and customs. They generally admit the immortality of the soul, 
and believe in a inclcin psychosis, and receive with strong incredulity the 
doctrine of eternal punishment in hell. 

The Sustillo, or paper insect of the Parnpantico and the banks of the 
upper Uallnga is a great curiosity. It lives exclusively on the leaves of 
the Paco!. The paper which they make, varies according to the quantity 
and quality of their food. A yard and a half of this paper was carried 
to Madrid. It is superior in thickness and durability to the best sort, 
that is made in China. A Jesuit informs, that he had written several 
letters on tins kind of paper. Chili, Paraguay, Terra Magellanica, or 
Patagonia. 

Precipices and snow-covered mountains form a boundary between 
Chili and Peru. The climate is mild and saluhrions; liio natives health- 
ful and robust. The coast consists of a narrow tjeach, abruptly termi- 
narted by lofty hills. Their ridges have a fertile table plain, watered by 
many streams and covered, occasionally with orcliards, vineyards and 
meadows. However hot the days, the nights are delightfully cool. Rain, 
seldom falls, except between July and August; and the number of clays, 
in which it falls, does not exceed twenty in a year. In the central parts 
of Chili, thunder showers happen in the winter, and lightning is remarka- 
bly vivid and terrific. Like Peru, it is subject to earthquakes, which 
counterbalance its fertility and fine climate. The volc.anoes of the An- 
des, burning in the midst of snows, heighten the sublimity of the natural 
iicenery. Gold and silver mines are discovered in the Andes. There 
iite whole hills of magnetic iron ore. Vegetation is of surprising grandeur* 
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The mountain forests are full of lofty trees. All the fruits of jEhttope 
and a ,^reat many aromatic shrubs ^rrow in the vallies. In no country in 
Amerfca lias the culture of ihc <rrape ever succeeded so well. There are 
•incredible numbers of odorifomus shruljs and plants; and the cedars of 
the Antics are compared to those ol Lebanon. Every thing of wood that 
belonged to a chap<*i (10 feet long, was made frojn one colossal tree. The 
olive tree grows nine feet in circumfeicnce. The apples are remarkable 
for their size, aiid of the great number of kinds of peaches, one sort 
weighs’ IG ounces, '['iiere are tilso many plants and shrubs, useful ia 
dying. 

Animals, Molina describes 36 classes of quadrupeds, that are indige^< 
nous to this country. 

Towns. Tire province of Copbpo is 100 leagues in extent. Copiapo, 
12 leagues from the sea, lias a population of 12,000. The streets of 
Coquimbo are shaded with myrtle trees. Quillota is in a fertile valley on 
the banks of the Aconcngim. Valparaiso is the chief town. It is a flour- 
ishing and rich j)lace. .Santiago has wide and well paved streets. There 
are a nuinlj(*r of rospeclablc public buildings. Before the revolution, the 
inhabitants amounted to 50,000. They are gay and hospitable; there, as 
elsewhere in South America, music and dancing are the fivorite amuse- 
ments. Petrorca, cclclirnted for its gold mines, is situated above the re- 
gion of perjiciual snow. Tuica is the chief town of a district abounding 
in w:(ie, corn and caitlo. In ilje province of Purchacay the fertility in 
corn and wine is very great. A fit ox is sold for fourcrowms; and the 
price of a sJirop is less thin a dollar. New Conception is in the valley 
of Mocbii. Tiio population exceeds 12,000. The island of Chiloe is 
the chief of a group of 47. 'Fhc population of the whole island is 25,000. 
The capital is San Juan de tk»s(ro. The \vhole group is subject to earth- 
quakes. The two islands <4* Juan Fernandez are 800 miles from the 
coast of Chili. 'I’ho chief has mountains, woods and fertile vallies and 
is a resting place for ships. Two persons, whose adventures gave rise 
to the novel of Robinson Crusoe, re.sided on one of them. Alexander 
Selkirk, being left there by his fellow s.'iilors, subsisted five years by 
hunting. The other, a Musquito Indian, was abandoned by huccanneers. 

Cuyo is separated from tlie rest of the country by the Andes, and is 
fjr that reason called 'iVansinontano. It is only recently, tJtat its mines 
of silver and gold have been wrought It is not a v'cry fertile country. 
Some ])arts are par(d)(?d with heal, and others blasted with cold. A re- 
markable species of < ocoa palm is ntit uncommon in the vallies, Tlie 
centre of its trunk is so soft, that the inhabiUinls use it for making cloth, 
which, if it be not very fine, is at least strong and flexible. 

VoL. IT. 21 
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Tiio jwovince of Tucuraan, a country little frequented, lies to the 
north east of Ouyo. The Ancles penetrate it in the north, and the rest is 
one immense plain. Many of the rivers, that water tJie country^ spread 
into lagoons, and are lost. The country abounds in fossil salt. Salt 
petre is abundantly collected on tlie plains. The climate is considered 
salubrious. The forests abound with wild animals and swarms of wild 
bees. The Aramos weaves on the trees a beautiful silver colored silk. 
The Quebracho tree is so hard, that the axe sometimes brer.ks in cutting 
it. The products are corn, wine and cattle. One valley fattens 60,000 
mules for the fair. The chief town is Cordova. S:in Felipe and Jujui 
are inconsiderable plaGC.s. A few villages arc scattered over these im- 
mense plains. The people live a moral and arcadian life. 

The whole country, watered by the La Plata, has generally been called 
Paraguay. The vallies of Chaco west of that river arc impregnated with 
salt and nitre. These plains are somethrios covered witli moving sands, 
or rendered unwholesome by marshes, where the smaller rivers are lost. 
The Uraguay flows down lofty anti steep mountains, before it reaches 
the sea. It is more than .*j miles broad -ICO miles from the sea. Tlio 
country, to which Buenos Ayres is central, is fertile, but almost destitute 
of wood. Its sandy soil is mixed with a riUj, black mould. To the south 
the pampas are boundless to the vision. IVot a shrub, not a irmriiie 
plant is seen, in travelling long distances, fn 1 oJiO, Jiorses and oxen 
were imported into the country. Tliey now cover the plains in a wild 
state. Sometimes 10,000 arc seen in a single herd. ’J'hc horses are dark 
sorrel, easily broken, and no ways inferior to the common liorse. The 
oxen and cattle are of a number <>f varieties, and arc as useful to the 
inhabitants/ as camels to Arabs, or reindeer to llie Laplanders. They 
supply almost every thing, in the circle of tlieir wants. Dragon’s blood, 
cinchona, nux vomica, and vanilla arc common productions of the coun- 
try. The pomegranate, peach, fig, orange, and a variety of palms flourish. 
The matte, or paraguay tea, is made from the leaves of a species of 
ilfx. If the laborers are not supplied with this tea, they refuse to 
work the mines. Paraguay tea is more used in those countries than 
Chinese in England. Two million dollars worth are sold in South 
America. An infusion of the leaves and twigs is drunk through a glass ' 
or silver tube. Diflerent kinds of apes are seen in the woods. The 
Armadillo burrows in the forests. The guazon is a new species of wild 
deer. The Jaguar, Felis Pardalis, and the Erva aio species ot lire tiger 
cat Been here. « 

Tovms, There no large towns in Paraguay. Ascension is on the east- 
ern bank of the Paraguay, 18 miles from the first mouth of the Pilcomayo. 
The peculation may amount to 6 or 8000 inhabitants. Ouraguaty and 
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Neembuco contain, the one 1^,250, and the other 1,800 souls. The par* 
ishes consist, for the most part, of country houses in the vicinity of a 
cliurch or chapel. In the year 1804, the population was less than 100,000 
•souls. The government is divided into three districts. The first is that 
of Corientes, and the missions between the Parana and Uraguay. The 
second Uraguay between that river and the Rio Negro and the ocean. 
The vegetable jirodnctions of all these colonies are valuable. Sugar 
succeeds remarkably. Ship limber, dye woods and the vegetables com* 
raon in the Brazils, are found ht*re. 'fhe population has been calculated 
from 50 to 60,000, including the civilized Indians and savages. The 
Guaranis extended their settlements to these remote regions. The Char* 
ruas long and bravely defended the hanks of the La Plata against the 
Eurojjoans. They are a silent stern people, who do not practise tlie uni- 
versal Indian amusement of duncing. 

Townft, Monte Video has its name from a mountain near the town. It 
is situated on the La Plata, sixty miles from its mouth. The population 
is, perhnps, 20,000. Maldonado is a place of some importance on the 
same side of the river. 

Missions, catholic missions of Paraguay have been the theme 
of eloquence, of history and song. The Jesuits were certainly enlight- 
ened flud humane; and no parallel to their missionary success is recorded 
in history. On these beautiful, but remote and unfrequented plains they 
had gathered a hundred lliousand from these ignorant, wandering and 
fierce tribes, who lived under their sway, paying them a homage bordering 
on adoratiuii. were baptized, learned the decalogue, and a form 

of prayer. They spun and wove the cloth, they wore. But the Jesuits 
were banished. Part of their couniry was ceded to the Portugese. They 
are now reduced to less than half their former number. 

Towns. Buenos Ayres was s<> named on account of the salubrity of 
its cliniate. It is on a plain, on the south bank of the La Plata 210 
miles from its mouth. The town is furtiiied, and the streets broad and 
well paved. But the harbor road is exposed to the winds, and fullpf 
rocks and shallows. Moats are very cheap, thougli living is not so. Two 
fowls cost as much as an ox. This town is the great outlet from the 
interior; and of the produce of Chili and Peru. The population amounts 
to 00,000 souls. It has been computed, tliat the shepherds of these 
plains tend twelve millions of oxen. But in this delicious climate, and 
on this luxuriant soil, the people degenerate to demi-savages, and are 
ignorant, indolent and miserable. They live ii^ mud cottages, and gam* 
ing is their predominant passion. A pasturage of five square leagues 

not thought a large pasture farm. They are always on horse-back, and 
are strong and healthy, atinining often to extreme old age. They am 
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brftTey and fearless of danger, and reckless of life. Often they fbr« 
themselves into guerrilla bands of banditti, and subsist by plunder, 
canning off the women from Buenos Ayres, who frequently show tio dis- 
position to return. The Guachos of Buenos Ayres and the Guasos oi 
Chili make admirable soldiers; and when led hy able officers, no Euro- 
peans can withstand them. At Mendoza there are extensive vineyards, 
where excellent wine is made. The population is rated at 13,000. San 
Juan at 8,000, San Luis at 2,500, and Cordova at 10,000. The country 
south of Valdivia and Buenos Ayres is thinly peopled by independent 
tribes. The country between Biobio and Valdivia, in the fertility of its 
soil, the abundance of its springs, and the tempera In re of its clirnule, is 
even more delightful, than that of Cliili. The river Biobio rises in the 
Cordillera, and enters the sea six miles west of C"onception. It is a wide 
and deep stream. Tho Araucanian Indians, wdio possess these count rie.s, 
have remained invincible and independent. The Spanish liavo e’vcn cel- 
ebrated their heroism in Epic poems. The province of I’nya is situated 
south of Buenos Ayres, hetw'cen the Iw'o rivers Saladillo and Hneuque. 
It is covered with marsh<js and small lakes, li is probaldo, that the pam- 
pas extend from Tucuman to 40° S. L. The Colorado and Negro rise 
in the Chilian Andes, and flow through these vast and unknown regions. 
The Indians are as expert horsemen, as the Tartars. The Cornarca De- 
eerta is placed on the Spanish maps from 40° to 45° S. L. 

Patagonia. It seems now to be generally admitted, that the Indians, 
who inhabit the storm beaten shores of Patagonia, are of gigantic size. 
Their mean height, it is said, varies from six to seven feet. Tliey have 
had little communication with other people, and have adhered to their 
immemorialt'customs, and rude fare, 'i'he climate of Patagonia is more 
rude and stormy, than in the same latitudes north of the equator. ’Phree 
vast oceans detach it from the rest of the world. Winds and opjK>silo ■ 
currents here meet in conflict. It is traversed by a broad belt of moun- 
tains. The atmosphere on the east of this l>ell is unclouded and serene, 
a^d the soil generally sterile. West of them, the country is covered with 
forests, and subject to incessant rains. Birches and other trees of north- 
ern climates are common. Herds of wild oxen are seen in the interior* , 
The Armadillo and a species of Jaguar have been observed on the coast. 

Straits of Magellan. They were discovered by a navigator, whose 
name they bear, in 1519. The length of the strait is 450 miles, and the 
breadth varies from two to fifteen leagues. The country near Port Fam- 
ine on these straits, notvdthstanding its ill omened name, abounds in 
game, and produces different sorts of fruit. Lofty trees are not uncom- 
WMk The Archipelago of Toledo is situated farther to the north, and 
iWaxg*‘. island upon it is Madre de Dios. To the south of Patagonia, 
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tliefre is a numuer of cold, barren and mountainous islands. Volcanoes, 
which cannot melt, brif(litcn, and illumine the perpetual snow in these 
dismal regions. The country oa the southern shores of the strait, was 
called Terra del Foego, Irorn the circumstance, that the Spanish when 
they discovered the country saw fires on its shores. Narrow channels, 
strong currents and boisterous winds render it dangerous to enter this 
desolate labyrinth. Phoci Sport in the bays, or repose their unwieldy 
bodies in the sand. Flocks of penguins and other antarctic fowls consort 
J>ere. * Most shi])s now double Cape Horn, as affording an easier and 
safer passage to the Pacific. 

Towards the Atlantic ocean, a rich verdure decks the vallies, and use- 
ful animals are found in the woods and pnsturos. The Indians are so 
excessively dirty, that travellers can with difilciilty distingush the color 
of their skin. The Falkland islands arc three hundred miles eastward 
of these straits. Tliey arc destitute of trees, but covered with a long 
grass, in which l>ask the sea lions, sea calves and sea wolves. The 
Spaniards left cattle there, which in<Teased rapidly. Georgia, situated' 
1,200 miles from Cape Horn, is a dreary and frozen country. New 
South Shetland, and another chain of islands in 02° S. L. were discov- 
ered in 1820. Ti)e ground is sterile, and the hills and rocks covered 
with snow. Tlie sea abounds with seals, and other animals common to 
the Atlantic regions. 

Hhtory* The regime of the Spaniards in this vast country was ex- 
ceedingly rigid and oppressive. Trading with foreigners was punished 
with death. No native born Aniericnns W'erc entrusted with any places 
of trust or importance. Individuals were imprisoned for instructing the 
poor. A viceroy gave ofience, by establisliing a naval schSol. Whole 
tril>es of Indians perished by working in tlie. mines. The troubles in 
old Spain under the regime of Bonaparte first roused the inhabitants of 
Spanish America to a sense of llicir c(»ndilion and their strength. A se- 
dition broke out in Venezuela in 1191. The uiitbority of Bontaparle, or 
his brother, was never recognized. The independence of that stale 
was declared in l^ucunian in 1810. The South American countries 
, had long'and severe^struggles with the royalists. In 1818 the best troops 
of Spain were annihilated by San Martin on the plains of Maipo. The 
freedom of South America has liecn dated from that victory. The rights 
of the people were purchased by blood, toil, exposure nnd sacrifices of 
property, and of every kind. Slavery, after a limited period, is to cease. 
The mila and tribute money are, also, alolishsd. Liberty of the press 
was enacted. Public measures have been adopted f<.>r the advancement 
bf a general system of common school education. The censorship of the 
press has been abolished. The New Testament in Spanish has been dis- 
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tribtited among the people. There can be no more arbitrary and illegal 
imprii’ionmonis, nor opening of letters, nor violation of the private .sanctu- 
ary of tlio dwelling Iiouse. Monopolies arc abolisliud, nnd trial d/y jury 
wii], probably soon be adopted; and it is hoped, that religious freedom 
will shortly make a part of their institutions. 

Oovern?ncnt. The electors are chosen by tlie people on a fixed ratio 
of the population, and the members of Congress are taken from the elec- 
toral assemblies. TJic legislative forms, bodies, officers and chiefs are 
modelled much after the [iritfeni of the United Stales. Bolivar, who was 
long the master .spirit ofSpnnish South America, was siyhd Liberadory 
and the powers entrusted to him \v('re in a measure desjxjlic. He has de- 
ceased leaving history uncertain wlicllicr to class him among deliverers 
or usurpers. 

In regard to fljc qta^stion, whether they will be nblo ta defend their in- 
dependence, no country on the globe is so strongly fortified by nature 
against invasion, 'i'he immense inuiiidains are impregnable barriers, 
where in a healthy air the inhabitants have only to guard their defiles, 
and cause the armies of their invaders to waste away with f ickness on the 
scorching and humid plains. The river Plate has its peculiar difficulties 
of ascent ; and the eastern coast of IMexico is iiiriccessihlc to a hostile 
fleet. The inhabitants (uijoy the blessing® of plenty, industry and wealth. 
Private property is held sacred ; and these blessings hivetiic zest of lieing 
entirely new. 'J'he inhabitants are easily trained to biicoino good .sold- 
iers, and in many of their baltle.s with their invaders, and with each other, 
have fought with great gallantry* The population of the Bepublic of Co- 
lombia is rated at ‘^,500, OOP, and the amiual revenue at something more 
than 3,000,tfl00 <lollars. 

Brazil. The boundaries of ibis irnmens.? country are still in question. 
It stretches almost from the Amazon to the fin Plata, and Guytana and the 
Atlantic arc the northern boundaries. The Atlantic bounds it on the east. 
On the south it comes to a point. On the west it is homided by Peru and 
Boi-incs Ayres. It constitutes two fifths of all Soutli America, and a ter- 
ritory ten times larger than I'^rarico. 

Inhabitants. The population is rcpnt(^d to amount to four millions, 
and is chiefly confined to the coast, and the mining district.^. 

Soil. Tiie maritime districts consist, fur the most part of clay co\^red 
with a rich mould. Great ])art of the country is of extraordinary and in- 
exhaustible fertility, (hi the northern coast is the great chain of Itiapaba 
mnunlains. The Marcelbi forms an interior range. In the very centre 
of^South America are the immense plains and heights of Parexis, cover- 
it'Withsand and a light earth, and resembling at a distance the waves of 
a stormy sea. Yet the streams Madera, Topayos, Xingu, Jaura, Sypo- 
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toba, and Culoba descend in different directions from this arid ridge, to 
feed the Amazon, the Paraguay and their tributaries. Most of these 
rivers Toll auriferous sands, and at ibo sources of ihe Paraguay is a bed 
*of diamonds. Different salines and salt lakes in the interior supply great 
quantities of salt. The Paraguay, in its long and inighly course forms 
by its inundations the great lake Xarayes. The noble cataract of the 
Parana constitutes a most sublime spectacle. The spectator observes 
six rainbows rising above each other, and the atmosphere is circumfused 
with the vapor. The coast adjoining tlie mouth of the Amazon and To- 
cantins is low and marshy. Pdiiny of* the streams are precipitous torrents 
during the rainy season, and completely disappear in tlie dry. The Ma- 
ranliuo, Rio Grande and Pariaba are important rivers. The Rio Grand© 
de San Pedro is Iji-niul near llio sea; hut leas not a long course. 

Climate. In a country so extensive, and so diversified by eleva- 
tions the climate must be various. The regions along the Klreams, and 
near the el(?vated ])Iains and mountains arc dcliglitfiii for tlicir tempe- 
rature, Sail Paulo is a town 12, (MM) tbet abo\e the level of the sea and 
has all tbo charnis of a tropical climate, without any of llie inconveniences 
of excessive heat. Lan^e tracts of the lubh' lands are of this character. 
The west wind, passing into ilic interior, over swamps and marshes, is 
considered unlicallliy. But the fragrance of the aromatic plants in the 
woods partly corrects this unhcaithfulness. The rainy season commen- 
ces in March, and sometimes in Pohruary. Tlic north wind bhnvs with 
little r(;rnission, during tlic dry month, s. The soil of the mountains is 
then parched. The night.s arc cool, and hoar frosts are net, uncommon- 
During the sultriest season, the air along the coast is tempered by the 
refre.shiug soa breez‘'s*. 1 lews are cxccssivic At Rio .laneiao in 
the beat averagaxi by Fahrmiheit, lUP. There fell 42 inches of rain. 
The cloudless days were 1 12. 'I'he cloudy days without, rain were 133; 
and the days of rain wore 120. ’J’here were thunder storms, (luring 
77 days, and dense mists during 43. 

Minerals, precious stones, tVc. The chief diamond district in BraziJ 
is that of Cerro de I'h’io, a territory of the loftiest and most rugged moun- 
tains in Brazil, and in extent 10 leagues from north to south by 8 from 
east to west. The precious stones found there were considered bright 
crystals, and used as card counters. They wore sold to the Dutch be- 
fore tlieir value was known. In 20 years 1,000 ounces were imported 
into Europe from Brazil. Bo great an amount in so short a lime, di- 
minished their value, and caused them to be scut from Brazil to India, 
instead of being imported from that country, as formerly. Cerro de Frio 
b. 3 LS few attractions for settlers. Sterile mountains and drjsert plains in- 
form the traveller that he is in the diamond district. Between 1801 and 
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1906 the diamonds imported from Brazil to Lisbon weighed 115,671 
carats. A great amount was, no doubt, sent abroad clandestinely, and^ 
many were circulated privately through the country, and rcccivedt instead 
of money. Theydifler in weight from a grain to 17 carats. If a slave 
find one weighing 17i carats, he is crowned with flowers, and manumit* 
fed. Topazes of difl’erent colors, and chrysoboryls, susceptible of a most 
beautiful polish, are found in this country. There arc gold mines in the 
vicinity of St. Paulo, and Villa Rica, but they have not yet been much 
worked. Most of the gold from this country is supplied by washing the 
soil. A bowl full is washed in less than a quarter of an hour, and yields 
on an average 10 pence worth of gold. A fifth part goes to the crown. 
Humboldt supposes that the annual value docs not exceed five millions 
of piastres. 

Plants, This country, us migljl be expected, is extremely rich in 
tropical plants. The tribe of the palms is numerous and splendid. Sev- 
eral of these kinds are more lofty and splendid than even those of India. 
No words can reach tlio richness and splendor of many of the? fruit and 
flowering trees. Some flower many times in a year. The Lecylhis ol 
laria grows in the woods of S. Yoao Baptisla to the height of 100 feet. 
Its summit is covered with rose coloured leaves, and white blossoms. Its 
nuts are as large as a cannon hall,* and it is not safe to rerrnin untkjr the 
trees when these nuts are fulling. The Indians eat the seeds roasted as 
a substitute for bread. A writer of the country uflirms tint no country 
possesses so excellent wood for ship building. A merchant ship may be 
had in Brazil for half the sum it costs in Europe. Tlie trade of Bahia 
and several other seaports consists chiefly in ship building. The royal 
navy of Poftugal consists chiefly of Brazilian limber. There is an end- 
less variety and profusion in tiic species of trees and phmts, compared 
W'ith those of more northern couiitrii's. But the trees are easily blown • 
up by the wind ; and being of an immense length, destroy many others 
in their fall. 

f> There are many dyeing rvoods and vegetables in Brazil. The famous 
Brazil Avood is of three species, mirim, rozado,and Brazillctlo. Cassada 
is the principal nourishment of the inhabitants. Ignames, rice, wheat,! 
and maize are, also cultivated. Maize yields 200 for 1. Each plant of 
the mandioca produces from 0 to 12 pounds of bread. The marobi 
yields a great quantity of oil. Melons, gourds, r.nd bananas abound. 
Lemons, guavos, and diflbrent kinds of oranges grow along the coast. 
From the fruit of themongaba they make an agreeable beverage. Pino, 
apples grow abundantly in some provinces. The culture of sugar, coffee, 
cotton, and indigo has of late years made considerable progress. Tb^ 
finest tobacco is cultivated in some parts of the country. The banks of 
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tilO rivers arelcovered with immense forests of cocoa txeeSf and the teip 
drills of vanilla are seen clin^ring, like ivy, round the highest branohepv; 
The OQpntry produces diftevent sorts of pepper, the wild cinnaixiocif 
•the Brazilian cassia. The country is, also, prolific in medicinal 
All the quadrupeds common to Peru are found here; and a numWrtxE. 
others that are peculiar iu this region. Various speciess of ape« are 
in the woods. ^J’ho vanipyre bat fixes on the jugular vein of flniinii1i<| 
and is supposed to lull ih<i pain of its bite by flapping its wbg$, all tiio 
Minriek sucks the blood. Two .species of sloths inhabit the country, and 
of all lands under tJie sun, Brazil has tlie largest'and gaudiest butterffiei.* 

Birds. The Brazilian birds am distinguished for the variety and spleur 
dor of their plumage. The red, blue, and green parrots frequent the top* 
of the trees, 'i'lic gallinaceous and pigeon tribes haunt the woods. Ori- 
oles, manakins, and orioles resound their songs through the forest^ 
The toucan is [irized lor its leathers, which are lemon, bright red, and 
black in diilerent purls of (he body. The dilVerent species of humming 
birds are more nuiiif.Tous tlian iu auy >lhcr country in America. There 
are ten specie.s of wild l;ees, most (d* which produce honey of an aromatic 
flavor. Coc'-hineal might be produced iu abtindance. A species of mu- 
rex is found on Ihe coast of St. Catherinc'’s, of the size of a nut, which 
yields a color at fir.st yellow, but on exposure to the air a rich crimson, 
supposed to be ideuticul with the purple of the ancients. 

Departments. Brazil is divided into nine governments, called capitan- 
ias, as follow: Rio Janeiro, Para, Mararihao, Pernambuco, Bahia, San 
Paulo, Mallogrosso, (joyaz, Minas (jlcrncs. The primate of Brazil 
holds the highest ecclesiastical ollice. There are two supreme courts 
of justice, one af Bahia; the other at Rio Jvineiro. There^are also 24 
comarcas, in^whicli are astabli.sbe l .subordinate courts. 

Chief Toinis, Rio Jancio) has been called by some writers Saint 
Sebastian. This town has an excellent harbor, defended by the castle of 
Santa Cniz. The liills iu the vicinity arc adorned with houses, churches 
or convents. TJic entrance tf> the harbor is confined by several islands^ 
adorned with bouses. The beautiful bay is a great ornament to the to^it* 
Its calm and transparent waters reflect on all sides the images of steep 
rocks, thick forests, churches and liouses. The most Ifemarkablft 
public buildings are the convents of St. Antonio and St. Theresa, the 
ancient college of the Jc'suits, and the church of Nossa Senhora dt 
Gloria. * The town is well supplied with water by an aqueduct. In 1817 
it contained 110,000 iiiliabiiauts. It has been recently rated to contatii 
200,000. It is very favorably situated for tnfde with every quarter of th# 

. globe. Its exports are numerous, rich, abundant, and under an 
ed administration it would be a great mart for the moat distant countnsi* 
VoL II. ^ 
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Rm CktLDde, the most southern captaincy, is watered by many rivew, 
with well ^vlooded banks; and some of them are rich in gold. Numerous 
Ikyeks of ostriches wander in the plains, and the forests abound i a game. 
If a better system of agriculture were establislied, Rio Grande might 
soon become the granary of tlie kingdom. Rio Grande, the chief town, 
is a city of importance. 

The island of St. Catharine is embellished by beantiful scenery of 
rocks and woods. Refreshing breezes temper the solstithil heats. The 
Boil in the interior is of extraordinary fertility. An exuberant i^ofusion 
of Sowers indicates a genial climate. The jessamine and the rose are in 
bloom through the year. The delightful vale of Picada is thickly studded 
with white cottages in the midst of orange groves, and coffee planta- 
tions. 

The plain of Corritiva, perhaps the richest in the world, has been con- 
nected with the ocean, by a road made across a lofty ridge of mountains, 
4,0{K) feet above the level of the sea. Rio Janeiro and San Paulo are 
supplied with cattle, horses and mules from this fertile district. 

The best rice in Brazil is raised in the district of Santos. A paved road 
has. been made from Santos, the port town, to San Paulo in the interior. 
It is cut in many places through solid rocks, and in others along the edge 
of precipices. Fine springs form romantic cascades in the midst of the 
rocks. The traveller ascends under arbours of shade, and half way up 
the ascent looks down upon the clouds. The summit of the mountain 
is €1,000 feet above the level of the sea, whicli, though 20 miles distant, 
Beems to waali the base. 

On this mountain, in a wide plain, is situated tlic city of San Paulo, 
with a climate the most delightful in the world. Its streets arc broad and 
clean; and its population, with its dependent parishes, 30,000. The in- 
habitants are famous for ornamenting their gardens; and the ladies are 
equally renowned for their beauty and sprightlincss. The term Pmilista 
is one of compliment to a lady, as implying that she looks as if she might 
be an inhabitant of that city. The people are noted for their spirit, en- 
tficprtze nnd patriotism. 

The population of Minas Geraes has been rated at half a million. 
The ooimtry, though almost unexplored, is rich in agricultural products 
of .almost every sort. The grape yields a delicious wine; but the people 
in the gold and diamond districts neglect their vines, and drink water. 
Many of the trees are adapted for dyeing and tanning. The adracanth 
is here of the best quality, and the sugar cane grows in its wild state. 

Villa Rica, the chief town, has been improved of late years. It is 
well supplied vdth wat^, and its principal street is half a league in length. 
Kopp its okwiUEd sitiiation, it happens that the thermometer seldimi 
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reaches above in the shade, and its range is between this point and^ 
48®. The population amounts to 20,000 souls. 

Th^capitania of Goyez, on account of its inland situation, is seldorn 
visited. Its rivers are well stocked with fish, and its woods abound with; 
game. But the inhabitants arc scattered over a vast extent of country* 
Some of the mines arc ricli in gold. The diamonds are larger thou^ not 
of so pure a water as those of (>erro del Frio. Cotton is cultivated near 
the frontiers. Villa Boa, the chief town, is built in a low situation eh 
banks of the Vermelho. 

The government of Bahia stretches along the coast. The soil is prin- 
cipally a rich vegetable mould, is watered by many streams, anil well ad- 
apted to the cultivation of the sugar cane. Its tobacco, coffee and rice 
are famous. The beautiful Brazil wood, growing here, is equal to that 
from Pernambuco, San Salvador dc Baliia, the chief city, is nearly four 
miles in length, from north to south. The lower part of tlie town inhab- 
ited chiefly by mechanics and tradesmen, is considered unhealthy. The 
wealthy inhabit the higher part, nearly 600 feet above the level of the sea; 
The population has been estimated at 18,000 souls, of which colored 
people constitute, perhaps, two-thirds. The city is well built. The 
chief occupation of the jreopic consists in ship building. The town is 
better supplied with provisions than Rio Janeiro. Oranges, water melons*, 
pineapples, and diflerent sorts of fruit are plentiful throughout the dis- 
trict, The excessive heat of the cUuiate is moderated by the sea breoate 
and by the circumstance of the shortness of the days, and the equality 
of the niglils. 

The government of Pernambuco is famed for its dye woods, vanilla^ 
cocoa, rice and sugar. Its cotton was a longtime considerfd ilje best in 
the world. Tlio lower part of the city is built on two islands, and U 
called Rccif, or Perinmhuco- The other part, built on an eminence three 
miles distant, has received the name Olinda. Tlie population of the two 
towns amounts to Gr>,()(K) souls. 

Piauhy is 400 miles from noith to south, and 70 in medium breadth. 
Gold, iron and lead have been discovered in this district. The province 
has been more recently termed Maranhano, and is important for die vtdtie 
of its productions. Annalo, capsicum, pimento, ginger? and tlie boat 
fruits of Europe grow in great abundance througliout the proviaco. 
The chief town, Maranliam, contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Grand Para and Rio Negro f)rm the largest government in Brazil, ex- 
tending 800 miles from cast to west, and 4C|jO in breadth. Grand 
the chief town, is sometimes called Belem. The population amonntfl to 
20,000 inhabitants, who are poor and destitute of employmeat. The 
eapitania of Mattogrosso abounds with Ibrests of wild cocoa trees, and 
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Urn different kinds of wood^ ^htcb grow in tlie lower puls of Brascii. 
Small pieces of gold are collected from the beds of the rivers. The city 
of Cuiabu is the chief town, and is situated on a river of thaC^ame, 
240 miles from its junction with the Paraguay. The population amounts 
to 30,000, and is well supplied with fish, fruits and all sorts of vegetables. 

iVotwes. Various tribes are scattered over this immense country. 
They are strong, and well made and of the usual copper complexion. 
ITiey ate represented by the Portuguese, as being mostly cannibals. The 
Jesuits had multitudes of these wandering savages completely subjectetT 
to their rule. The Guarini is a language very generally known by the 
natives. But there are fifty-one dialects, spoken by difierent tribes of 
the interior that have no affinity with the Guarini. 

Government. This country at present takes the ])roud name of an 
empire. The two crowns of Portugfil and Brazil are separated. A revo- 
lution has recently induced tJic emperor to abdicate his crown; and the 
government is in an unsettled state. There are even hopes, that it will 
throw off its miserable pageant of an emperor, and become like the-oiher 
American states, a republic. This country, independently of its military 
resources, which are respectable, might be a great state, both on account 
of its position, and the extent and fertility of its soil. Its population, like 
that of Russia, or the United States, might be doubled in a few years. 
But before this can be effected, this naturally fine country must have a 
Czar Peter, or free institutions. It has been hitherto bowed down 
under a yoke of iron. 

Guiana is bounded on the south by the Amazon, on the west by the 
Rio Negro, and on the north and north-west by the Orinoco and the At- 
lantic ocean # Tlie coast is low, and at several leagues from the shore, 
subject to inundation. On these low grounds grow the mangrove, in 
which the water remains stagnant. The marshes and fens are covered 
with reeds, and afford resorts to innumerable wild fowls, and caymans, or 
crocodiles. No calcareous rocks have hitherto been observed in this 
eo^try. The highest inland mountains are not more than 1 ,800 feet 
ab^e the level of the sea. The mouths of the rivers are broad and shal- 
low, At a distance in the interior they abound in cascades. No fewer , 
than thirty-eight have been counted on the Essequibo. They are obser- 
ved, also, on the Demarara, Oyapok, Maroni, Bcrbice, Corentins, Sina- 
mari and the Aronri. 

Seasons, The dry season lasts from the end of July to November; 
and the rainy season corre|!ponds to the winter inontiis in Europe. The 
most violent rains sometimes fall in January and February. The weather 
|s dry. and agreeable, during the month of March and the beginning of- 
|day. April and the latter part of May are subject to continual mins. 
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The climate is not liable to the excessive heat of the East Indies, Africa 
or the West Indies. The winds, passing over a vast extent of ocean, 
, tempe]Nhe sultriness and the oppressive heats. Europeans affirm, that 
nhe morning and evening breezes are cold in many parts of the interior. 

Diaeascs. Guiana, has, perhaps, been thought more sickly, than it 
really is. The climate is certainly humid, and the air rendered insalu- 
brious by thick woods and uncultivated lands. It is supposed, that the 
cutting down the trees is unfavorable to the health of the first colonists. 
Tertian and quartan agues, though common, are not dangerous. Epi- 
demic diseases are rare. 

Inundations. This country is subject to annual overflow of the rivers. 
Quadrupeds are forced to take refuge on the highest trees; lizards, 
agoutis, and pecaris quit their watery dens, and remain on the branches. 
Aquatic birds soring upon tlie trees, to avoid the cayman and serpents 
that infest the temporary lakes. 'J’he first forsake their ordinary food, 
and live on the fruits and berries of the shrubs, through which they 
swim. The crab is found upon iluj tr<;es, and the oyster multiplies in 
the forest. 'J’hc Indian, \vlu> surveys from his canoe this confusion of 
earth and sea, siis[)en(.ls his hammock on un elevated brarxh, and sleeps 
without fear in the midst of the danger. Oranges, lemons, the guava, 
the huirus persca, t}i(3 Saj)ota, the amiona, and other fruits grow in the 
cultivated lands, all the year. 'Fhe wild fruits bear but once in a year, 
l^he most remarkahh',of iht^sc arc llie grenadilla, and the dilSTerent species 
of the palms. The mango and other East Indian plants thrive in Guiana; 
but the fruits of Ihirope, witii tlio exception of the grape, fig and pome- 
granate, are not adapted to the (‘liinafe. Three species of the coflee tree 
were found here indigenous. The Arabian was afterwards added. The 
country produces in abundance, cloves, cinnamon and diflerent sorts of 
pepj)cr. The cocoa tree in some places grows spontaneously. Indigo 
and vanilla are indigenous to the soil. Manioc and cassada arc consider- 
ed the most important alimentary plants. The potato, the igname, two 
kinds of millet and the tayove are also very nutritive. ^ 

Medicinal plants. The quassia wood is brought from this country, 
■yarious other medicinal vegetables abound. The country is, also, equal- 
ly prolific in poisonous vegetables. The duncane is said to occasion in- 
stant death. The Indians dip their arrows in a solution of the bark of 
the woorari tree, A negro woman, whose skin had been grazed by one 
of these arrows, expired in a short time, and her infant, though not 
wounded, lost its life from sucking her breast. ^ 

Forest trees. The bananas and mangles are soft and porous. Some 
of the trees are susceptible of a fine polish, though it is difficult to cut 
them, on account of their excessive hardness, Various kinds of beauti 
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ftd cftbittet woods are found in the forests, w^hich abound in varied ‘and 
romantic scenery. Great varieties of flowering creepers and shrubs dif- 
fuse fragrance through the air. Parasitical plants in many places^Vcnder 
the forests impassable. The simira yields a rich crimson dye. The* 
largest canoes are made from the wild cotton tree. 

Quadrupeds, The same as those of Brazil and Paraguay. The red 
tiger of Surinam is less than the jaguar, hut resembles it in habits, and 
is equally ferocious. The tiger cat is a beautiful animal, not much larger 
than the domestic cat, and is lively, mischevious, and iintarneable. ’ There 
are two species of the ant hear. One of the species is almost 8 feet in 
length, attacks the jrtgnar; and seldom leaves its hold witlioiit destroying 
it. The dog crab frequents the sea shore, and uses its feet very dexter- 
ously in drawing shell fish out of their cavities. There are many spe- 
cies of monkeys in (tuiana. Tlie guatu is considered to he a striking 
resembhance to man, <>r rather to an Indian old woman. Three species 
of deer are indigenous. The agouti and paca are considered the best 
game in Guiana. The cabiai is an amphibious aninuil, armed with strong 
tusks, and covered with bristles. The ptjccary, or incxicari hog, has an 
orifice on his back, containing a fetid liquor, not unlike rnusk. 'J’hc 
coati-monda is a great destroyer of poultry, and is saul 11 be as cunning 
as a fox. The vampyre bat is the most dcslriictivc in the country. The 
boa, or as it is called in the language of the country aborna, is a large 
amphibious snake forty feet in length, and four or five in circumference. 
It is indifferent, as to its prey, and destroys, when hungry, any animal, 
that comes within its reach. The negroes consider it excellent food, and 
its fat is converted into oil. The rattle snake and dipsas arc the most 
noxious reptiles in Guiana. "J'hc sting of the kilter is not always fatal, 
but produces fever, acccompanied with excessive thirst whence its name, 
Guiana is infested with serpents, lizards and cayman. Of the fresh 
water fish the pacoun and aymara are said in be the best. The warapper 
has been found on the trees. It feeds on them, during the inundations, 
apd remains entangled among the branches, when the waters have sub- 
sided. 

The Dutch settlements of Essoquibo, Demarara and Berbice form, 
what has been called British Guiana, which is inhabited by 9,000 whites, 
and 80,000 negroes. The harbor of the city of Essequibo, though situated 
at the confluence of two large rivers, has not been hitherto con.sidered of 
much importance . Most of the settlers reside on the banks of the river, 
near the plantations. Siijce the thick w'oods have been cut down, the 
refreshing sesi breeze is not obstructed in its course, and the climate is 
milder and more salubrious, than that of Surinam. 
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Oemarara is the most flourishing of the British settlements in Guiana. 
The population of Straboek, the capital, amounts to 10,000 sauls* 
Many the inhabitants arc rery wealthy, and the people still retain 
ifeveral Dutch customs. Foreign commodities are very dear. A guinea 
is frequently given for a pound of tea. Now Amsterdam, the chief town, 
in*the colony of Berbice, is situated on the river of the same name The 
marshy ground extends two or three leagues into the interior, and the land 
is supposed lobe better adapted for cocoa and coffee, than for sugar plan- 
tations.’ 

The fine colony of Surinam is still in the linnds of the Dutch; and is, 
perhaps, the best monument of that industrious people. No part of the 
West Indies is so extensively, or so well ciillivalcd. Parimarabo, the 
chief town, is built on the riglu. side of the beautiful river Surinam. The 
streets are lined with orange, shaddock, tamarind and lemon trees, which 
appear in bloom, while their branrhes at the same time are weighed down 
with fruit. The walks are covered with gravel and sea shells. The 
houses arc sumptuously furnished, ’Idie number of whites in Surinam 
amounts to 10,0<10; the negroes to 80,000, and the exports to£l00,000 
sterling. The Dutc h and Brit isli settlements, in Guiana present a vast 
plain, covcu’cd with plantations, or enamelled with rich verdure, bounded 
on enesiile by a dark ridge of impenetrable forests, and bounded on the 
other by the azure billows of the cccan. The garden between the sea and 
the desert is intersected by a great many streams confined by dikes, and 
separated from each other by excellent roads or navigable canals. 

The revolted negroes liavc established many ])Ct1y republics in the inte- 
rior. Although they go riakt'd they live in abundance. They make their 
butter from the fat of the palm tree-worm, and extract good oil from the 
pistachio nut. 'Fhey are ex]>erl huntsman and fishermen, and under- 
stand the art of curing their provisions. They obtain salt from the ashes 
of the palm, and when a sufiicicncy cannot be procured, season their food 
with red pepper. 'FI)? palm tree furnishes them with plenty of wine. 
Their fields are covered with rice, manioc, ignames and plantains. Tiy 
Manicole supplies them with all the materials, from which their huts are 
constituted. Their cups are made from the calubash tree, and a sort of net 
work, woven by an insect, furnished them with their hats. The neliees, 
80 common in the forests, arc converted into cordage. They kindle a fire 
by rubbing two pieces of hard wood, which they call bi-bi, together. Can- 
dles are made of their tallow, and their oil is burnt in lamps. The nu- 
merous swarms of wdhl bees, with which tbei); country abounds, yield 
them plenty of wax and honey. Such are these simple republics of 
negroes, reduced in other respects to a state of nature. 



FltU)ce has derive any advantage fxomitsc(4^y tnGd&ma. 
Oayenna) from its posittoni and the thickness of the surroanding 
and the depth of its marshes, is almost inaccessible. The whole nunv 
ber of whites in the colony amounted to 2,000, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants to 18 or 20,000. The exports, however have been tripled, 
since 1789. 

InManx* A great many tribes inhabit the deep forests of the intenm*. 
They are fi^ectionate, hospitable and simple in their manners to each other, 
but fierce and warlike to strangers, and unconquerable in their efforts t6 
retain their independence. In the interior of this country was the fabu- 
lous El Dorado of adventurers, about the year 1540. 

West Indies, or Colombian Arcliipelago. This is a numerous group of 
islands, that stretch in the form of an arch, or bow, between liie two Amer- 
ican continents. They liave been culled Anfillcs from the Latin ante in- 
sular. They are often called Carn!'»eos, and by (Ik; Nortli Americans 
tlie West Indies. They extend from l]»o gulf of Florida to that of Vene* 
zuela, and are divided into the greater and loss Antilles, and sometimes 
into the windward and leeward islands. Cu])a, .Tainaica, *St. Dnmingo, 
and Porto Rico are the great Antilles. A remarkable current, called iho 
gulf stream, sets througli thi.s group of islands . If passes from the gulf of 
Florida, like a swift river, immensely broad, with most singular ripples, 
in calm weather, aJojig its points of contact \vith tlie still watci.s. Af- 
ter passing from this chain (d’isiunds, it divorgesfrom the American con- 
tinent, increasing in breadth as it diminislios in velocity. I’he waters of 
the gulf are warmer, than those of the still <»ccaii. 

This sea is generally in a profour.d calm, whence the Spaniards call it 
the Ladicstsea, and the water is then so transparent, that the mariner can 
discern fish and coral at 00 fat}K)ms below the surface. The ship seems 
to float in air, and the spectator is ofen seized with vertigo, while he be- 
holds through the chrystaline fluid submarine groves, and shining or 
monstrous fishes darting among them; or beautiful shells glittering 
i|mong tufts of fucus and sea weed. Fresh water springs issue from the 
sea on both sides of the channel between Yurcatan and Cuba. They rush 
with such violence from the deep, that it is dangerous for small vessels Iq 
approach thence. Boats have been dashed to pieces by the violence of 
the surges that ensue. The seamen sometimes here draw tlieir supplies 
of fresh water from the bottom of the ocean. Humboldt says, that some 
of the fish in these springs have never been found in the salt water. 

There are mountains <j[n all tho larger islands of this Archipelago. The 
higheilll are on tho west of St. Domingo, the east of Cuba and lire iiorth of 
JanniiA. Volcanoes have been observed in Gaudaloupe, and some other 
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Their general geological fealute w ebrapt transit fiam mow 
..taiiJB to [^ains, marked by steep and craggy rocks. Coral and ilaadii|iofn 
rocks are common on tlie diftercnt cossts. Cuba and the Bahamas ate 
Kitrroimded by Jabyrintlis of low rocks, several of which are covered with 
palm trees. 

^■"Tliese islands are gcnerailysiluatod under tlic tropic of Cancer, and them 
is very little diftercnco in the climate; so that the observations touching 
i^one of them w'ill generally apply to the wholes The periodical rains^ 
which give birth to the spring of the country, commence in May, and 
the brown of vegetation dianges to a deep verdure. The periodical 
rains fall about noon, and cause a luxuriant vegetation. The medium 
standing of the thermometer is 78*^ Fuhr. These showers are followed 
by the splendor of tropical summer. 'Die sky is nearly cloudless, and 
the heat would he nlmcst insupportable, but for the sea breeze. The moon 
emits a light, by wiiieh a jicrsiai can see la read the smallest print by 
night. The thcrmomeler now often vircs above 90°, and suOTocating 
calms announce the rc-appro:u'h of tiie great periodical rains. Fiery 
clouds are seen in the utm(/s])hcre, and the mountains seem nearer, than 
at other times, 'fhe rains tail in torrents. It is said, that 87 inches fell 
in one year. Iron rusts innidly; humidity is great, and the inhabitants 
live in a kind of'vajjor bath. Tlie e.jimufe is tlien relaxing, unwholesome 
and dnngenMis to a Kuropean. Futrid and yedlow fever ensues, as some 
say from miasm, and others whimsically ulHnn from lunar influence. It 
is now gcncraliy lielieved not to be coulngious, and less dangerous on 
elevated, tiian marshy districts. 'I'he temperate zone of the Antilles 
commences at 1, !90 feet rdjove the level of tiie sea. The mountains at 
an elevation of 4000 feel aro subject, to mists and rains. * 

Animals. Most of the wild animals indigenous to this climate are of 
a smaller size. 'J'lie scorpion is found only in the barge islands. Negroes 
fire sorncliriies exposed to the murderous bite of the cayman or crocodile. 
Parrots of various species glitter in the woods, and innumerable aquatic 
birds congregate on tlie sliorcs. Humming birds, darting along the bright 
flowers, vie in their plumage with the flowers, the emerald and ruby. All 
the tropical plants, shrubs and trees arc natives of this climate. A canoe 
made from a single trunk of a cotton Irce, has been known to contain a 
hundred persons; and the loaf of one species of palm will shade five or 
six men. The palmetto, or mountain cnhbngc tree, grows 200 feet high, 
and its verdant summit trembles from the slightest breeze, A splendid 
variety of the noblest trees grace.s the ])lant,at,ioAS. Lemon, orange and 
pomegranate trees perfume the air wiili the aroma of their flowers; whild 
their branches are loaded with fruit. The apple* peach and grape npea 
VoL. n. 23 
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in Ihe mountains* The date, sapota, sapotilla, mammee, rose appie^ gem- 
na, manjBfo, difierent species of spondias and annonas, and most oP the 
oriental tropical fruits ripen on the sultry plains. 

We should not have space to enumerate the splendid varieties of flow* 
ering shrubs, opuntias, thistles and liancs. The polypodium arljoreum, 
at a distance, might be mistaken for the palm tree, on account of its Icft'ty. 
trunk, and the broad leaves on its summit. Lignumvitac wintera-canela, 
cinchona caribea, wild vanilla, aloes, arnatto, and pimento arc all either 
indigenous, or cultivated here. The igname and potato, manioc and 
angola peas are the food of the negroes. Sugar cane of the various spe- 
cies is the well known, and most abundant production of these islands. 
No conflagration is more rapid, or alarming than a fire in a dry cane field, 
which frequently occurs. 'I’vvo varieties of the cotton, the green seed, 
and the small seed are the most common kinds cnlfivutod. The coffee of 
the country is a native of Arabia Felix. It seldom bears before the third 
aeason; sometimes not till the sixth. It never lasts more than 30 years, 
and frequently decays, before that lime. A single plant produces from 
one to four pounds. 

InhahitanU, The Charibs, represented so fierce, and indomitable^ 
and the mild and timid races, first seen by Columbus, are nearly all ex- 
tinct. The following may serve as a table of the present population. 



Square Miles. 

Whites. 

Blacks, 

Whole Pop. 

Cuba, 

54,000 

234,000 

108,000 

432,000 

Hayti, 

28,000 


650,000 

050,000 

Jamaica, 

6,000 

40,000 

350,000 

390,000 

Porto Eico, 

4,140 

94,000 

6,000 

100,000 

Guadaloupe, 

670 

13,000 

88,000 

101,000 

Martinico, 

260 

10,000 

78,000 

88,000 

Barbadoes, 

166 

16,000 

65,000 

81,000 

Antigua, 

93 

2,100 

33,000 

35,100 

Santa Cruz, 

100 

3,000 

30,000 

33,000 

St. Christopher, 

70 

4,000 

26,000 

30,000 

Dominica, 

291 

1,600 

25,000 

26,600 

Trinidad^ 

1,600 

2,000 

23,000 

25,000 

Grenada, 

109 

1,100 

20,000 

21,100 

St. Eustatia, 

20 

5,000 

15,000 

20,000 

Tobago, 

140 

900 

15,000 

15,900 

St, Vincent, 

131 

1,500 

13,500 

15,000 

8t. Lucia, 

220 

2,400 

11,700 

14,100 
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Marg&rita, 

350 

8,000 

6,000 

14,000 

The Bahamas, 

5,000 

3,000 

11,000 

14,000 

Nevis, • 

20 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

'JVIoutserrat, 

47 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

Total, 


413,000 

1,083,000 

2,126,000 

Cuba is the largest and most important of these islands. 
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the windward passage, as well as the entrance into the gulfs of Mexico 
and Florida, and is called with reason the key of the West Indies. It id 
700 miles in length, and on a medium 70 in breadth. It is equal in size 
to Great Britain. Its population is rated at 7'50, 000, though we have 
renson to tliink, it exceeds tliat iiiiinber. A .small belt of the island only 
has yet hocn cultivated. A cliain of mountains, not very lofty, extends 
throngli the wIkjIc i.slnnd. 7'hc soil is exceedingly fertile; the climate more 
tompernte, than most of the other islands; and Cuba is justly considered 
the healthiest anr! most fruitful scltlemejit in the Antilles. It is, probably, 
the richest island, all things considered, in the world. Gold was formerly 
^ound in the i.sland, and cojtpcr and iron abound. It is famed, also, for 
mineral waters, and salt springs. Its chief w’ealth is derived from its ex- 
tensive sugar plantations. Coflee is its ncxtmo.sl important product. Its 
tobacco is the host in the w’orld. It abounds in trees, among which are 
many fitted for ship timber. Bees have multiplied to a great extent. 
Cattle, as in New Spain, Jiavo become wild in tlie woods, and are killed 
for their hid(?s and tallow. The people arc active and enterprising, and 
the revenue, formerly reckoned at 2,000,000 of piastres, is now much 
more than double that sum. The military force, cliicfly militia, consists 
of ,20,000, most of whom arc ill disciplined. 

Havanna, the capital of the island, is on tiie north coast, and was 
founded by Velasquez in the sixteenth century. Its population is rated 
at 70,000, and from tint to 100,000. The largest fleet may ride in its 
tine harbor; but the entrance into it is narrow, and one ship only can 
pass in at a lime. Two forts, one of them the famous Moro castle, (le- 
fend it. Tl'Iio city contains many fine buildings, and especially some no- 
ble and splendid churclie.s, and is by far the largest mercantile port 
SpanisI? America, having ahvnys a great show of vessels from all <|u^- 
ters of the world. Puerto del Principe, situated in the midst of rich 
savannas, contained thirty years ago 20,000 inhabitants. St. Yago was 
formerly the chief town of the island. Matanps is a place of consider, 
able and growing importance. La Vega and Trinidad may each contdil 
5,000 inhabitants. The exports of Havanna have been estisidted at 
^^20,000,000 a year. 
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iMkitica, although the djird of the Antilles, in point of size, has beel rm- 
AMPod by English industry the first, in point of consequence, it is 150 
miles long, hy 60 broad, and towards its extremities much narrower, resem- 
bling an ellipse* 

The Blue Mountains extend from one extremity of the island to the 
other* They are rugp;ed, with naked rocks licaped together by earth- 
quakes. From the rocks spring up lofty trees and evergreens. Cascades, 
fed by a thousand mountain rills, rush down the hills, emerging from the 
deep and verdant forest, and add to the beauty and freshness of die land- 
scape. From the summits of the hills most spionclid views are afforded 
of the distant sugar plantations. The soil of the savanna.^ is rich, and 
elbrds excellent pasturage for cattle. The mountains near Spanish Town 
are resorted to on account of their mineral waters. Load is tJic only 
metal which has hitherto been discovered in Jaiiiaica. lowlands in 

this island are decidedly unhealthy, on account of hf'at and humidily. 
The morning sea breeze renders the climate less Ojapressive, and the re- 
freshing air of the mountains is salutary to iav.ilids. Ti.e .summit of the 
highest mountain is 7,800 feet above the level of the seu. 

Sugar is the great staple of this island, and allhough much more 
abundant in some seasons than in oiliers, is more uDiiorrn th in in the 
other islands. But the colonists of late luivc <'iro(^tf'd llicir attention 
much to the cultivation of cotton. Pimento and ginger arc among the 
products. The finest mahogany abounds. Tlio soap tree is common. 
The bread fruit tree has been transplanted here, and all the tropical fruits 
and productions come to maturity. 

Jamaica contains three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and Cornwall. 
The governfnent is compo.sedof the legislative assrmliy, and a governor 
and council appointed by the King. i^»rt Koval, once thcca])itaJ of the 
island, was destroyed by a tremendous eartliquake. Jvingslon, the pres- 
ent capital of Jamaica, contains 30,0(10 inhabilants. Many of the houses 
in the upper pari of the town are spacious, allhougli, like others in these 
islands and the neighboring continent, they consist only of one story. 
St, Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, at no great distance from Kings- 
ton, is still the scat of government. Its population exceeds 0,000 souls, 
In 1815 the whole population amounted to 300,000 souls, of whom 
15,000 were mulattoes, and 30,000 of European origin. Thus the 
blacks were in a ratio to the whites of more than ten to one. The staple 
exports in the same year consisted of 119,000 liogsbeads of sugar, 53,000 
puncheons of rum, and 27,300,000 pounds of sugar. Many of the. 
pkntars are immensely rich. 

f St. Domingo, or Hay ti. Columbus gave to this island the name of 

or Little Spain. It extends 330 miles from east to west, and 
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140 from north to south. The centre of the island is marked by the lofty 
mountains of Cibon, consisting of three chains. Most of these summits 
adm^t of cultivation, and are comparatively healthy. The low and mar- 
shy grounds are exceedingly unhealthy to European constitutions. The 
stormy season lasts from April to November. The sf)il is well adapted 
Ho all kinds of cultivation proper to the climate. Gold and silver, and 
the other metals and fossils used to be found here. A very large lump of 
native gold was found in the mountains; and the Maroon negroes still 
carr/ on an inconsiderable trade in gold dust. Before the late revolution 
the Spanish part of the island contained 100,000 inhabitants, 30,000 of 
whom were slaves, and they worked 200,000 oxen. 

San Domingo was the first town founded by Europeans in America. 
In the Catliedral of this city are deposited, in two leaden coffins, the ashes 
of Ciirisfopher Columbus and bis brother, llcnre issued the expeditions 
that conquered Mexico and Peru, and performed the other Spanish ex- 
ploits upon the two Arnerir.au continents. Thoc lher principal towns in 
the Spanish part ( f the island arc Srui Yngoand Ea Vega. 

The French formerly ])oss(‘?sed in this island on extent of territory 
equal to 1,700 square leagues. We rnny judge of the former value of 
this colony to France, when we are informed that on 121 square leagues 
the value of the staples raised was supposed to be worth, in France, 
£7,487,37.5. At that time there wore in this part of the island 450,000 
negroe.s. Francois has been denominated Cape Henry by the Negro 

King Christophe. Every one has read of the terrible revolution, in 
which the negroes and midattoes in turn desolated this island, in throw- 
ing off the yfvke of their former masters. The wholcj island is now under- 
stood to be united under one head. The colored people ha^^e established 
schools and sound political regulations, and have managed with great 
wisdom and discretion of policy, and have given unqueslionable proofs 
that they are capable of self-govcrnmont. The government carries on 
trade with the Americans, English, and Danes; and possesses a well dis- 
ciplined army, and cfiiciont revenues, and is supposed to be rapidly grpw^- 
ing in wealth and political pow'or. 

Porto Rico, situated eastward of Hispaniola, is the next island in the 
chain of the Antilles. It is 120 miles in length by 40 in breadth. Its 
IDOimtains are not so high as those of St. Domingo. Herds of wild dogs 
roaming on the mountains, are siippofsed to be remains of the same race 
that the Spaniards employed in hunting down llie natives. The wide 
savannas, in the interior and near the northcyi coast, are fertile. Many 
cascades in the mountains add to the beauty of these healthier districts. 
The low lands are unhealthy during the rainy season. But the land is 
fruitful, and well watered with numerous rivulets. Gold was formerly 



foiled in considerable abundance. Excellent timber, ginger, sugar, cof- 
fee, cotton, flax, hides, and the different kinds of incense so much used 
in Catholic countries, are among the productions of the island. • Its 
mules are very valuable, and it carries on a very considerable trade in to- 
bacco, salt, rice, maize, cassia, oranges, gourds, and melons. Tlie capi- 
tal, St. Juan de Porto Rico, is built on a small island on the northern^ 
coast. It has a convenient harbor, and is a town of considerable import- 
ance. Aguadilla is a place comparatively salubrious. San Germano is 
inhabited by the ancient and rich families. A few years since the popu- 
lation of the island, slaves and freemen, amounted to 31,000. It has 
remained firmly loyal to the King of Spain. 

Bahamas arc separated from the contincnl by the Gulf of Florida, be- 
tween which and these isles swoops llio broad and rapid cuiront of the 
gulf stream. Wb it has been called the old channei tlivitlcs them from 
Cuba. Their number exceeds hOO. JMany of tliein are no more than 
barren rocks. But 12 of the most populous and fcTtile contain 13,000 
inhabitants. The larger islands arc ferliie, and the soil not unlike that of 
the Carolinas. Tlie slaves ore used with great humanity. Cotton, in- 
digo, tortoise shell, ambergris, mahogany, logwortd, anddiflerent kinds of 
fruit are exported from those islands. In time of w'ar liiese islands are 
situated favorably for the entanglement of prize vessels, and these laby- 
rinths of shoals and rocks at all times bring up vast numbers of wrecks. 
Turk’s Island is owned by the English, and is famous fur its salt. Tiie 
Virgin Islands of this group were so named by Columbus, in honor of the 
eleven thousand virgins of the Romish ritual. 

Santa Cruz belongs to the Banes, whose industry, wisdom, and good 
policy have rwidered their possessions in these seas of great value. St. 
Thomas is also an important commercial station. The two islands are 
supposed to contain from 3(5 to 40 square leagues, with a population of 
1,000 souls to each square league. The nett revenue amounts to 100,000 
rix dollars. Some of the plantations are supposed to be worth £00,000. 
The storehouses are loaded with merchandise, brought from Europe and 
America. Christianstadt is the capital of Santa Ciuz. The small isl- 
and of St, John is fertile, and comparatively healthy. There are said to 
be 71,459 acres of good land in the Danish islands, of wdiich 32,014 are 
in sugar plantations, and 1,358 in cotton. The sugar is of the finest 
quality, and the rum equal to that of Jamaica. 

Anguilla, or Snakes island, so called from its long and crooked form, 
belongs to the English. 'Hie inhabitants raise maize and cattle, and 
make considersble salt. It is ten leagues long by three in average 
breadth. 
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St Martin’s, belongs partly to the French, and partly to the Dutch. 
Its chief revenue arises from its salt Many of the settlers are of KngHsh 
origin. 

St. Bartholomew belongs to Sweden. It lies between St. Christopher, 
Anguilla and St. JiiUstalia. Girstavia is the chief town. The exports 
^consist ofeassia, tamarinds and sassafras. 

St. Eustatia is about two leagues long by one in breadth, and belongs 
to the Dutch. The population on this small spot amounts to nearly 
12,000, including slaves, Saba, adjoining St. Eustatia, is twelve miles in 
circumference, and is difficult of access, except for small vessels. On the 
hills in this island is an agreeable valley, w'atered by frequent showers, 
which render it in the highest degreee fertile. The climate is healthy, 
and the Dutch affirm, that (he European women retain their complexions 
longer, than in any other of the West India islands. The following islands 
all belong to the British. 

Antigua is seven leagues long by as many in breadth. If contains 
59,888 acres, of which 31,0C0 arc pasturage, or sugar plantations. This 
island has recently been fortified, and has become of importance. The 
inhabitants amount to 40,000, of whom 3lf000 are slaves. The chief 
town i.s St. .Tolin, in wljicfi resides the Eiiglish governor of the Leeward 
island.s. The exports, which consist of sugar, ginger and tobacco, are 
very variable, as regards quantity. In 1788, no rain fell for seven months, 
and the inhabitants would all have perished of famine, had they not been 
supplied from abroad. Barbuda is 12 leagues north of Antigua, and 
contains 1,500 inhabitants. The air is so salubrious, that it is a resort 
for invalids. Turlies are found on the shore, and deer and different sorts 
of game in the woods. « 

St. Christopher’s is 42 milo^s in circumference. It affords the finest 
sugar land of any in the West Indies. It contains 28,000 souls, and the 
proportion of freemen to slaves is us 1 to 18. Nevis and Montscrat are 
two small, and very fertile adjacent islands. 

Giiadaloupe consists of two small islands, separated by a narrow chan- 
nel. Grand Terre is G leagues long by 14 in breadth; and Basse Terre 
is 15 leagues long by 14 broad. Three small islands, Desiderade on the 
east, Marie Galanlc on the southeast, and Isles des Saintes on the south, 

^ are subject to the governor of Gaudaloupe. All these islands contain 
^34,142 acres, and 159,000 souls. There ai'e several volcanic moun- 
tains in Basse-Terre, of wliicli one only emits clouds of smoke. Basse 
Terre is agreeably diversified by hills, woods, gardens, and enclosures, 
which form a striking contrast with the marshy and sterile land on the 
eastern island. There is a warm spring near Goave, whose temperature 
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is sufficient to boil eggs. Tiie bees in this island are black, and their 
honey of a purple color. 

Basse Terre, tl)e chief town, is adorned with many fine buildings, foun- 
tains and public gardens. Point a Petre, the metropolis of Grand Terre, 
is unhealthy, from the contiguity of marshes; but it has one of the finest 
harbors in the West Indies. Desirade is famed for its cotton. Coffee' 
and sugar are cultivated on the hills of Marie, Galante. Dominica so 
called by Columbus, from being discovered on the Sabbath, is situated 
between Gaudeloiipe and Martinico. The soil is well adapted for the 
growth of cofl'ee. The hills, from which several rivers descend, are cover- 
ed with the finest woods in the West Indies. On account of its import- 
ance, this island has been raised to a distinct government. Tlie staples 
are maize, cotton, cocoa and tobacco. 

Martinico, formerly tlie most important French island in these seas, 
now belongs to the British. The extent of cultivable surface is about 
212J42 acres. It has many steep mountains and rugged rocks. Pilou 
de Corbet is the highest. The loftiest and most abundant palm trees are 
near its summit. This island is better supplied with watcir, and less sub- 
ject to hurricanes, than Gaudcloupe. The productions of both islands are 
nearly the same. Its population is estiniated about 100,000. Port Royal, 
the chief town, has a spacious harbor. St. Poler'’s town, in this island, is 
the most commercial town in the lesser Antilles, and contains 30,000 in- 
habitants. St. Lucia has a fertile soil, hut a warm and unhealthy climate. 
It has a population of 20,000 souls. Garonage is the best sea port in St. 
Lucia. Thirty sail of the line might there be sheltered from hurricanes. 
The town is small, and unhealthy. St. Vincents, south of St. Lucia, is 
remarkable foij its fertility, and produces a great quantity of sugar and in- 
digo. The bread tree, brought from Otaheite, has lierc succeeded en- 
tirely. In 1812, there was an eruption of one ( f the volcanic mountains 
of this island. 'I'he eastern coast is peopled by tlie black Caribees, a 
race descended from the aborigines, and fugitive negroes. The English 
population amounts to 23,01 0, chiefly slaves. Kingston is the residence 
of the governor, whose jurisdiction extends over several of the adjacent 
islands. The Grenadines aieagroup of contiguous islands, united to 
each other by a ridge of calcareous rocks, that appear to have been form- 
ed by marine insects. Cariacon and Isle Ronde are the principal. They 
are small, but fertile and well cultivated. Grenada is situated near the 
Grenadines, and contains 31,272 souls. A lake on the summit of a 
central mountain is the source of many rivers, that adorn and fertilize 
the island. Hurricanes are little known. At this island terminates the 
cliain of the antilles. Barbadoes, Tobago and Trinidad form a distinct 
group. 
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Barbadoes, is the easternmost island in the West Indies. It is SI’ 
^ .miles long) and 14 broad, and of* great fertility. The population is cal- 
culated at 90,000. The governor resides at Bridgetown, the chief 
- town in Barbadoes. This harbor is nearer the eastern continent) thaD 
any other in the Antilles. 

Tobago is 8 leagues Northeast from Trinidad. The chain of mouxitaine 
on these islands, from its geological formation, is supposed to be a com- 
tinualion of the mountains of Cumaua. Tlie position of Tobago gitres it 
great importance, and it might become highly productive. Tlie finest 
fruits of the tropics grow here. Fine figs and guavas, ananas, nutroegS) 
gumcopal, and five ditferent sorts of pepper are among its productions 
A harbor on llie enst, and another on the west roast are sheltered from ev- 
ery wir.d. The population amounts to 18,000. 

Trinidad lies !:olween Tobago and South America. This island is 65 
miles from cast to west, and 50 from north to south. It produces sugary 
cofTeo, cocoa, woad, tobacco, indigo, ginger, a variety of fine fruits, maize 
and cedar vv(.od. '(’iicre is a vcmaikable bit uminous lake, situated on 
the western coast. It is hOi’eel above the sea, and three leagues in eix- 
cumference, Bmall islands, covered with plants and shrubs, arise from 
its bosim, and often disappear. 1’lie bituminous matter of this lake is 
useii for naval purpjses instead of pitcJi. Trinidad is important from its 
fertility, its extent and }>ositior], which commands the Oronoco, and the 
Dragon’s inoutl), liio narrow passage between it and the mainland, from 
which it appears to have been torn by some convulsion of nature. St. 
Joseph dcOuina, tiie nominal capital, is only a village, and consists of 2 
or 31)0 neatly built liouses. Chagacamns, the greatest sea port, contains 
28,000 inhabitants. l''rom the size and fertility of Trinidad, ithns been sup- 
posed, that it migiit produce more sugar, than the whole of the leeward 
islands. It posscHse.s, also, with Tobago tiic advantage of being out of 
the ordinary reach of hunicanes. The foregoing islands are all under th® 
dominion of Great Britain. 

I’he Dulcli own three islands on the coast of South America. The 

* 

most considerable is Curacoa 12 leagues long and 3 broad. The land is 
arid and sterile; and there is but one well in the island, tlie water from 
which is sold at a high price. On this light and rocky soil the Duteb 
have planted sugar cane and tobacco. The salt works yield a 'Consid- 
^•r^ble revenue. But the wealth of the island depends on its contra- 
band trade. Williamstead the capital, is one of the neatest towns in the 
West Indies. The public buildings are magnificent, and the privem 
houses commodious. The clean streets remind the traveller, tliat h® k 
in a Dutch town. Tho port of Curacoa is spacious. The inhabita&k 
the island amount to 12,890. The great proportwm as in 4hn okiir 
VoL. 11. 24 
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WM India udaiids, are slaves. The colonists of Bonair and Amba, two 
small adjacent Islands, employ themselves chiefly in raising cattle# 

The trade, which has been carried on in this great Archipelago, above 
described, has tended more to advance the industry, and extend the 
commerce of those European countries, which have been connected with 
these islands, than all the gold and silver of the two Americas. Before 
the abolition of the slave trade, the British introduced 20,000 slaves, 
annually, into their colonies. The value of sugar, annually imported 
into England, is valued at £7,063,265. 1,200,000 puncheons of rum 
are annually distilled in tbo British islands. In 1804, that country 
obtained from the Antilles 20,529,878 lbs. of cotton. 

This immense wealth is, however, the price of blood. Notwithstanding 
the increaso of humanity in the laws, and in the planters, the excessive 
mortality of the miserable slaves shows the nature of tlieir condition. 
In their native Africa they rapidly multiply, although tliat climate is 
more humid and unhealthy, than that of these islands. Interest, it will be 
easily seen, will tend to impel the planters to do every thing for the 
preservation of their slaves. But tlie misery of exile, servitude, and all 
the bodily torments, to which they are exposed, will continue to shorten 
their existence; and the race in all these islands is constantly on the 
decrease. There is no way to supply the defu'iency, but the revolting 
and unchristian enormity of fresh importations. 

The negroes, it has been affirmed, are stubborn and revengeful, not to 
be subdued by mild treatment, but to be driven by the lash. They are, 
in fact, ignorant, docile, gentle, patient and submissive. Cruel men, 
malefactors and outcasts from Europe, have been raised to be their over- 
icers, and have treated them as beasts of burden. Spanish writers have 
seriously maintained, that the negroes and iiiditans have no souls; and 
there is too much reason to believe, that such reasonings have led to tlie 
treatment, they have received. There must be laws to protect the slaves 
from outrage. They must be rendered capable of acquiring property. 
hlUrriage must be rendered a valid and sacred tie, to prevent the vile 
disease and misery of their present condition. Their children must be 
educated, and gradually brought within reach of the guidance and hopes 
of Christianity. Then they might have reason to regard life with cheer- 
frilness and bope^ and love; and industriously to cultivate the soil, they 
have so long watered with their tears. ^ 

The following most impressive and graphic account of a bright 
morning, and of a hurricane in the Antilles is copied entire from Malte 
Bmn. 

In order to make our readers belter acquainted with this country, we 
•hall attempt to describe a morning in Jhe Antilles. For this purpose, 
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let U9 watch the moment, when the sun, appearing thrcH^ a seivii# 
“’atmosphere, ilhimines with her rays the summits of the mountains, and 
gilds the leaves of flie plantain and orange trees. The plants ate spread 
over with gossamer of fine and transparent silk, or gemmed with dew 
drops, and the vivid hues of industrious insects, reflecting unnumbered 
tints from the rays of the sun. The aspect of the richly cultivated vallejm 
is different, but not less pleasing; the whole of nature teems with the 
most varied productions. It often happens, after the sun has dissi 
pated the mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the scene ii 
changed by an optical illusion. The sj)ectator observes sometimes a. 
sand-bank rising out of the deep, or distant canoes in the red clouds, 
floating in an aerial sea, while their shadows at the same time are accu- 
rately delineated below them. This plmnomenon, to which the French 
have given the uamo of mirage, is not uncommon in equatorial climates. 
Europeans may admire the views in this archipelago, during the cool 
temperature of the morning; the lofty mountains arc adorned with tliick 
foliage; the hills, from their sumiiiits to the very borders of the sea, are 
fringed with plants of never fading verdure; the mills and sugar-works 
near them are obscured by their branches or buried in their shade. The 
appearance of tlio vallieg is roinarkabJc; to form even an imperfect idea 
of it, wc must group together tlic palm tree, the cocoa nut and mountain 
cabbage with the tamarind, the orange and the waning plumes of the 
bambw) cane. On these jj’aitis we lu jy observe the bushy oleander, all 
the varieties of the Jcnisak'm thorn and African rose, the bright scarlet 
of the cordiiini, bowers ot' jessamhic and grenadilly vines, and the silver 
and silky leaves of the portlaudia. Fields of sugar cane, the houses of 
the planters, the lints of t’ne negroes, and the distant coal^t. lined with 
ships, add to the beauty of a West Indian land-scape. At sunrise, when 
no breeze ripples the surface of the ocean, it is frequently so transparent, 
that one can perceive, as if there were no intervening medium, the 
channel of the water, and observe the shell-fish scattered on the rocks, 
and the medusoe r<?posing on the sand. « 

A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness oftlie elements; 
the air becomes close and heavy, the sun is red, and the stars at night 
seem unusually large. Frequent changes take place in the thermometer^ 
\diich sometimes rises from 80® to 90®. Darkness extends over the 
earth; llie higher regions gleam with lightning. 

The impending sUirin is first observed on the sea. Foaming mountain 
waves rise suddenly from its clear and motionless surface. The wipd 
rages with unrestrained fury; its noise may be compared to the distant 
thunder. The rain descends in torrents, shrubs, and lofty trees ajre bomd 
down, by the mountain streams, tb® rivers overflow their baitks, and 
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- i rtiw ii itt. dM» {klfttiii* Terror and seem^ to pervade die 

^ anloiale^ nature, IsM buds are driven into the ooean, and- 
Iheee^ whose aliment is the sea, seek for refuge in the woods. * The 
frighted beasts of the held herd together, or rbara in vain for a place of 
iheller. It is not a contest of two opposite winds, or a roaring ocean, 
that (Mkes the earth; ail the elements are thrown into confusion, the 
equiUhriam of the atmosphere seems, as if it were destroyed; and nature 
appears to hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desolation have been 
disclosed in these islands by the morning sun — uprooted trees, branches 
shivered from their trunks, the roofs of the houses have been strewed 
over the land. The planter is sometimes unable to distinguish the place 
of his former possessions. Fertile vallies may be changed in a few 
liours into dreary wastes, covered with the carcasses of domestic animals, 
IMftd the fbwls of heaven. 
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Area of the country 
the United States. 

Missouri Territory, i - 
Missouri, 

Arkansas Territory, - 
Louisiana, J - 
North-Wc.st Territory, * 
Illinois, yW 
Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, J 
New York, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, | 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, 
Tennessee, 

South Carolina, yj, 
Georgia, - 
, Alabama, ^ 

Mississippi, * - 


watered by tlie principal rivers and branches in 

Square Miles, 

699.000 

60.300 

121.000 

36.000 

72,000 

58,310 

34,940 

30,800 

14,650 

460 

. * - no 

25.000 

39.000 
900 

41.300 

- 5 ^ 

- 380 

7,250 

22,670 


Total, 1,263,870 

Valley of the Missouri, . > - - 674,000 

Valley of the Mississippi above the mouth of Ohio, 225,000 

Valley of the Ohio and its waters, - - - . 205,000 

Valley of the Mississippi and its waters, below the mouth of 

Ohio, ----- 200,000 
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BItiFMiny from its source to its jaiicti<m with the Yellow 

Stone, . . - . . eSO 

Do. to its junction with the Mississif^i, • * 1370 

Mississippi Proper, from its source to its junction with 
the Missouri, - - - - - 

Alleghany River,, the higest source of the Ohio, to its 

junction with the Monongahela, - - 200 

Do. to is junction witli the Mississppi, • - 6S0 

Mississippi, from the junction with the Missouri to its 
outlet, 

Greatest length of the Mississippi from its outlet to highest 
point of the Missouri, . - - 

Do. to the highest point of Mississippi Proper, 

Do. to the highest point of the, Ohio, 

TUlBUTAnY STREAMS. 

Of the Missouri — Yellow Stone, 

La Platte, - , - 

Kansas, . . . - 

Osage, - . - - 

Of Ohio — Monongahela, - . . _ 

Cumberland, . . . - 

Tennessee, .... 

Of Mississippi, below Missourir^- 

White River, - - . 

Arkansas, . . . 

Red River, .. . . 


2050 

780 


880 

910 

2960 

1690 

1790 

582 

790 

030 

480 

120 

400 

470 

470 

1380 

1080 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 



Sacket’s 
Harbor. 
43 55 N 

1 00 E. 

Detroit. 
4230 N. 
548 W 

Prairie des | 
Chiens. 
42 38 N. 
14 38 N. 
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41 31 N. 

19 45 W. 


i 



j 18 IM. 1 







1820. 

H. 

E 

M 

H. 

L. 
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H. 

L. 

M 

H. 

L. 

M 

Jan. 

30 

12 

23 

44 

4 
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40 

—22 

9 

Feb. 

57 

0 

32 

42 

2 

17 




71 

—8 

30 

March 

t>4 

9 

33 

61 

0 

32 




70 

0 

34 

April 

74 

22 

48 

62 

88 

41 

88 

12 

57 

94 

24 

58 

May 

70 

22 

52 

81 

34 

53 

00 

39 

61 

90 

50 

69 

June 

84 

50 

65 

86 

51 

70! 

99 

50 

75 

99 

55 

74 





1 
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July 1 

87' 

58 

73 

92 

65 

69 

iKl 

54 

74 

97 

58 

75 

Aug. 

85 

54 

71 

: 94 

62 

75 

'|94 

54 

72 
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59 

75 

Sept. 

87 

44 

66 

92 

47, 

71 

.90 

32 

64 

1 92 

42 

68 

Oct. 

76| 

30 

52 

74 

|30|51 

70] 

20| 

44 

! 80 

22 

47 

Nov. 

60 

20 

41 

60 

24 40 

60 

-6 

33 

591 


34 

Dec. ' 

58 

9 

[26 

48 

1 6i27 

l33| 

~14| 

16 

501 

—5 

18 

Mean 






1 

1 



i 



of the 

48° 6' 

47° 4' 

incomplete 

49° 2' 

year. 

1 


1 

11 


i 

1 


11 

1 




— Signifies below zero 
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the year 


The highest, lowest, and mean heat for each month, at different situa- 
tions, will be shown by the following table : 

.Note. — N. stands for North latitude, E. for East longitude and W. 
for West longitude, H. for highest, L. for lowest, and M for mean tem- 
perature. 
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Fcrnan- 

Fort |t N. Or- 

Baton 

dina. FI. 

Scott. Ij leans. 
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TABLE, NO. 2. 

TREES COM3ION TO LOUISIANA 


Red flowering maple 

Black sugar maple 

Box elder 

Peach 

Red lead 

Pawpaw 

Large cane 

Black birch 

Catalpa 

Prickly pear 

Iron wood 

Horn beam 

Cliincapin 

Blackberry 

Lauriec almond 

Wild cherry 

Palrneilo, or latania 

Sweet orange 

Dog wood 

Swamp dog wood 

Cypress 

Persimon 

Beech 

Red ush 

Water ash 

Water locust 

Honey locust 

•Holly 

Butternut 

BattcriiUt hickory 

Swamp hickory 

lHiick shell bark hickory 

Nutmeg hickory 

Black walnut 

Pignut hickory 

Shellbark hickory 


Poplar 

Wlute hay 

Large laurel 

Mulberry 

Spanish mulberry 

Common culinary salt 

Tupeloo 

Black gum 

Buckeye 

Pilch pine 

Loblolly pine 

Cotton wood 

Sycamore 

Poke 

White oak 
Water oak 
S]>anish oak 
Black jack oak 
Swamp while oak 
Overcup oak 
Post oak 
Willow oak 
Red oak 
Black oak 
Live oak 
Black locust 
Dwarf locust 
Bistincan locust 
Blackberry 
Red berried elder 
Downy Linden 
Mucilaginous elm 
Red elm » 

Swamp elm 
Large leaved elm 
Large whortleberry 
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AprENmx* 


Ked cedar 
Sassafras 
Spice wood 
Ked bay 
Sweet gum 


Tree whortleberry 

Cranberry 

Muscadine 

Paisley leaved water grape vine 
JRiver grape vine. 


TABLE, NO. 3. 

FLORA OF LOUISVILLE, 


Amaranth, pellitory leaved 
tVhite 
Clustered 
Alamasco, lily 
Bastard indigo 
Peach, common 
Maple, sugar 
red 

Pennsylvania 
Box, elder 
Althea 
Asparagus 

Swallow wort, oval leaved 
^ Virginia silk 
flesh colored 
variegated 

Pleurisy root 
Spring grass 
Squaw root 
Bane berry 
Angelica tree 
Aralia, berry-bearing 
naked stemmed 
Pawpaw tree 
Ascyrum 

St. Andrew’s cross 
Wail cress, lyre leaved 
Canadian 
common 


Nightshade, deadly 
Garlic, canimon 
shallot 

Onion, cuinmon 
Garlic, field, crow 
Cane, great 
Peed grass 
Cockle, corn 

Honeysuckle, wild, red, white 
Snake root, Virginia 
JDulrInnan’s ]>ipe 
Dug*s bane, lustan leaved 
hemp 

Ambrosia, tall 

simple leaved 
raugwort 
Arcthusa, bulbous 
drooping 

Agrimony, small flowered 
wood 
hairy 
smooth 
Chamomile, garden 
wild 

Beard grass 

nodding 

Anemone, wild, Virginia 
meadow 
Oats, common 
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Toad flax, common 
, Canadian 

Plantain, water 
Buckeye, yellow 
common 
Andromeda 
Red biul 

31oor wort, broad leaved 
Flagr, ^weet, calamus 
Columbine, Canadian 
Burdock, common 
Starwort, divar icat 

solidajTo like 
byssop-k'aved 
bcallidcavod 
toad-tl:i\ If'iivcd 
flax*lt:av(*(l 
oiK'-colored 
red’flowered 
heart -leaved 
smooth 
lar^e-lcaved 
small, white 
P. v.'orl-like 
imperial 
Miilfoil, common 
Turnip, Indian 
Virginian 
Ginger, wild 
Cabbage 
Turnip 
Birch, black 
Hazel, elder 
.Beet, common 
Catalpn, tree 
Trumpet, creeper 
Berberry, Canadian 

three flowered 
Bertolina, rough 
Burr marigold 
Do. do. nodding 

Do. do. large flowered 


Fennel, common 
Parsley, common kitchen 
('Clcry, common 
Foxtail gras^, meadow 
Pimprnial, field 
Orach, spreading 
Angelica, purple 
common 

Devil’s bit, white 
Mugwort, grey 
Arstida, erect 
Chinca])iri, tree 
Ilornbenm, American 
Red pcpjier, long 
Hazel nut 

IVavellcr’s joy, Virginia 
striate 

Dog wood, Virginian 
Canadian 
upright 

Red rod, American Cornell 
Complonia, fl^rri leaved 
Cclandiiif*, great 
Claytonia, Virginian 
lanceolata 
Solomon’s soal 
Do. sweet scented^ 
Red ror>t, New Jersey tea 
Marsh cinquefoil 
Buttonwood 
Wax work 
Love vine, clasping 
Sedge, plantain leaved 
bristly 
erect 

Senna, Maryland 
dwarf 

Bell flower, pointed leaf 
^perfoliate 
Sweet weed 
Cunila, mint leaved 
Cockspur 





m 

Do. do- bipinnate 
Boehmeria 
Thyme, Virginian 
Quaking grass 

American 

Ecarlt^t 

Strawberry blitc, slender 
Hackberry 
Bed bud, Judas’ tree 
Nightshade, <a)miron 
Chesnul, common American 
Hemp, common 
Hound’s tongiJie 
Commeliiia, Virginian 
Collinsonia, fwo-eolored 
common 

Collinsia 
Sweet Potatoe 
Bindweed, field, common 
creeping 
head-bearing 
Thorn grass 
Con laurel la 
Centuary, angular leaf 
Hemlock 

water 
Jerusalem oak 
Wild orach 
Cliickweek, common 
field 

Cacalia 

glaucous 

Cucularia 

Lady’s smock, Pennsylvania 
Do, narrow leaved 
Do, Virginian 
Shrub 

sweet scented 
Coral honeysuckle 
Melon, musk 
Cucumber, common 
Cowslip, meadow 


scarlet 

Hawthorn 

Johiisonia, American 
Horse radish 
Pumpkin 
Squash, knotty 
JMolon, water 
Ciiorvil 

Gallingale, yellow 

sni flower 
str/g >us 

Tooth wort, irregular 
Indian potatoe, villous 
Jainf'slovv'n weed 
Carrot, wild 
cat her wood 
Teazle 

Dragon's head, Virginia 
Pe!)p,?r (ir i'i-s, Virginia 
LuihLgiur, blue 
Crrnnid Laurel 
Arrow Wood, Indian 
Spindle evergreen 

Flea ba n e, f' a n a d i a n 

Philinielphia 

Hompweed 

ncttlo-lcaf 
purple 
spotted 
Indian Sage 

climbing 
Cotton Grass 
Eiophanfs Foot 
Dog’s Tail Grass 
Spurge, spotted 

hyperirum-leaf 
Ibyme-ieaved 
Ipecacuanha, wild 
FJyrnas 

fringed 
Mustard, hedge 
Beech, rusty leaved 
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Thistle, parti-colored 
Virginian 
common 

Sunflower, tick scoflcd 
narroAV leaf 
Ploug])rn:ni\s wort 
Bo. star! iko 
Marigold, cf)mmon com 
Gowsiip, American 
Skunk rnirongc 
Peisimon, common 
Fox glove, wild 
purjjle 

Hyssop, liedgc 
varying 
Pea vine, wild 
Gro!iiKl ivy 

Gonoiebns, pnrti-colored 
prickly 

Bcnnrt, Virginian 
l^ocusl, prickly 
Genlian, wljitc 
Crow’s foot, spotted 
Carolina 
Goal’s rue, Virginian 
Cudweed, slimy 

plantain leaf 

Hudsonia 

Hydrangia, arborescent 
Snow ball, mock 
Sunflower, rough loaf 
soft leaved 
Heliotrope, Indian 
Pennyroyal 

Hawkweed, veiny leaf 
rough 
panicled 

Alum root 
Hazle w’itch 
Swine’s succory 

Virginia 

Houstonia, blue 


Ash, white 
blue 
swamp 

Strawberry, garden 
wild 

Fennel, giant 
Colombo 
Gocse grass, 5. 

cross branched 
dyers, 

three flowered 
Golden tlircad 
Hedysarum, m. 

clammy 

naked flowering 
white flowering 

Water leaf 
Pennywort 
Parsi'dp, cow 
Touch-mc-not 

spotted 

Holly, American 
Bitch weed 
Flag, common 
snake’s head 
Itca, Virginian 
Walnut, black 
Butternut 
Shell bark 
Shag bark 
Pig nut 
Pcccan 
Cedar, red 

low, dwarf 
Bull rush, soft, k. 

Laurel, narrow leaved 
broad 
Killingia, low 
Flax, common 
Virginian 
Barnel 
Willow herb 
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varying 

Bastard star flower, upt. 
Hydrastis, Canadian 
St. John’s wort, prolific 
common 
Virginian 
cluster leaved 

Barley, common 
Hop, common 
Hibiscus, meadow 
Okra, garden 
Duck’s meat, small 
L. Cardinal flower 
Lobelia, bine 
'robacco, wild 
Ijobelia, palo 

Claytonian 

Pepper grass, Virginian 
Lupine, perennial 
Lily, Canadian 
Philadelpliian 
great flowering 
Privet, common 
Honeysuckle, Virginian 
Cromwell 
Lavender, common 
Lion’s leaf ^ 

Sassafras 
Spice wood 
Leechia, great 
Sickle grass 
Poplar 
Fire weed 
Dandelion 
Mother wort 
Lentanthus, grass leaf 
Cackold’s horns 
Mint, Canadian 
horse 

Monkey flower, winged 
Do. ringent 
Mtegia, reed 


whorled 
Lindemia 
Larch tree 
Gum, sweet 
Archangel, hispid 
Loosestrife 

four leaved 
Iloarbound, Virginian 
narrow leaf 
Ludwigia, large, c. 

dccurrenf 
Mnlilenbergia 
I < ‘ i a n 1 b i 1 n n , V i r g i n i a n 

gre tt flowering 
Do. sweet swain]) 

Cucurnlx-T tree 
Hoarlionnd, common 
Scorpion grass, marsh 

Virginian 

Trefoil, inarsii 

Saniclcj, baslard American two leaf 
Cow wlK'at, American 
Gum tree, huge, sour 
black 

Catnip 

Fennel flower 
Ti.bncco, common 
Water lily, yellow flower 

odorous, Virginia 
SpJottordoc.k, common 
Nelnml. ium 
Wood sorrel, upright 
violet 

Orchis, shewy 

Du. fringed, white and yellow 

Do. spiral 

Beech drops 

Orontium, water 

Tree primrose 

Night willow herb 

scallop leaved 

Majoram, wild 





Majorem, garden 
R^e broom 
wpolly 

Cucumber, Indian 
Mitchclla, creeping 
Mulberry, red 
Balm, common 
Catmint, wild 
Medlar, red 
Pear tree, wild 
Chickweed, Indian 
Mallow, srijoolli /lowering 
Basil, common 
garden 

Obolaria, Carolinian 
PJiyrmti, sleiidor spiked 
Aik (' ko7i gi , Pen 1 1 s y 1 va n i a 
Feverfew, entire leaved 
Passion flower, yellow 
Pellitory 
Lung wort 
Cotton tree 
Aspen Tree. 

Poplar Lombardy 

Do. Athenian 

Pond-W'eed 

Du, perlbliate 

Dq. grass leaved 

Do. floating, broad-leaf 

Louse-wort 

lanceolate 

Phlox, or B, Lychnis, spotted 
Do. hairy 
po. Smooth 
Do. one flowered 
Vajerian, Greek, creeping 
Knot grass 

upright 

bearded 

Buckwheat, climbing 
Buckwheat, common 
Water Pepper 
VoL. II. 


Water arrow leaved 

Buckwheat, climbing, American 

Shrub trefoil 

Pear tree 

Apple tree 

Quince tree 

Crab apple tree 

Mountain mint 

hairy 

Parsnip, common 
Lettuce, wild 

glaucous leaf 
Phintnin. Virginian 
lanccoalta 
flattened 

Penthorum, American 
Orange, mock, fragrant 
Do. scentless, common 
Winter Green, spotted 
Pippsisseva 

round-leaved 
Penslomon, pubescent 
smooth 

Hemlock 
Cherry, wild 
Sycamore 
Ginseng 

Panic Grass, capillary 
whorled 
glaucous 
crow’s foot 
broad-lf. 

Scotch 
Red Grass, canary 
Bean, kidney, common 
lima 

Pea, common, garden 
Timothy, herd-grass 
Meadow Grass 
Do. many-stemmed 
Do. broad-leaved 
Brake 
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Philoslemon, innoxiou 
May-apple 
Poke-berry, common 
Alder, black 
Purslane, common 
Mill-wort, red-coluured 
ycHlow 

Snake Root, scneka 
Self-heal, Pennsylvania 
Paspalum, smooth 
Pickerel- weed, heart-lf. 
Burnet, common 
Potamisin, stinking 
Poppy, garden 
Oakburr 

white 

chesntit 

rock chesnut. 

upland willow 

quercitron 

Spanish 

red 

Rudbeckia, jagged 
rough 
purple 
leaf-clasping 

Gooseberrj" 

Currant, black 
red 

Palmi Christi 
Radish, common 
Crow’s Foot 
buttercups 
Spearwort 

creeping, n. 
w’ater, b. 
Sorrel, sheep 
Bock, sharp, p. 
Rhododendron, great 
Sumac, red 

stag’s horn 
{witon vine 


dwarf 
ihrec-leaved 
Rose, Carolina 

small-flowering 

bright 

swamp 

Raspberry, wild, black 
red 

garden 

I). ?w berry 
Blackberry, tall 
Locust, flowering 
Rosemary, garclen 
ilhexia, Virginian 
Bladder \ut 
Broom, Spanish 
Woundwort 
Irclian Physick 
Nine-bark 
Silky Spirea 
Saxifrage, Virginian 
Stilch-wort, long-lcavcd 
oval leaved 
slender 

Green-briar, herV>aceous 
deciduous 
nrrow-lf 

Sage, lyre-leaved 

gai-den, common 
Elderberry, red 
black 

Sculi-cap, small flowered 
Virginian 
oval-leaved 

Sisryrinchiim, bermudia 
Thistle, hog, common 
blue 
whitish 

Lizard’s Tail, nodding 
Stone-cross 
Mustard, black 
Mallow, Indian 
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thorny 
Rj^c, 5?pring 
Feather Grass 
Nightshade 

Black 

Love Ap})Ie, tomatoc 
Bitter-sweet 
Potatoes, common 
Egg Plant 
Lilac, coinnioii 
Groundsel, common 
golden 

^Villow, black, rougli 
o:iicr 

lloneywort, tliree-lcavcd 
Snap Drngon 
Stylosantiics. hispia 
Golden Bod of C'anada 
tall 

li*oolorecl 
woodland 
scented 
broud-haaf 
late-f!ow«Ting 
elm -leaved 
oak-leaved 
Do. crooked-stemincd 
Gentian, bastard 
Water Pim[>ernel 
Arrow-head 
Burr Reed 
Chr^ sanfhemiim, bas. 
Radish, w^ater 
Figwort, AJaiyland 
Puccoon 

Spcrgula, corn, field 
Cicely hgrb 
Parsnip, water 
Club-rush 

small, capill 

spotted 

spiked 


Br)g>rush, round-headed 
Pink-root, Carolina 
Bruisewort, ofTicinal 
villous 
Spillage common 
7’hyine, common 
EVnnel, scorching 
Who at, summer 
Germander, Virginian 
Canadian 
Shepherd's Purse 
Fica-ivort 
Cedar, while 
^'ew Tree, Canadian 
N i gilt shade, three-leaf 
’i’rip'sacum 
Meadow Rue, rough 
Do dioicioiia 
Linden Tree 
Toad-flax, 

Spiderwort 
larihey, common 
'JVphrosia, Virginian 
Trichosicma, annual 
Clover, wliite 
rod 

liarc’s foot 

Cat’s tail, broad leaved 
Tovara, large-leaved 
Nettle, common 
Ricliwecd 
Bellwort 

Elm Tree, American white 
red, rough 

Milfoil, water, common 
Ilallebore, yellow-flower 
Indian Poke 

narrow-leaf 
Viburnum^ maple-leaf 
Haw, black 
Arrow-wood 

leaved 
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Speedwell, officinal 
Virginia 
Scull-cap 
Forget-me-not 

slimy 

Creeper, common 
Grape, fox 

common, wild 
chicken 
Whortleberry 
Huckleberry, black 
Cranberry, American 
Violet, arrow-leaved 
pubescent 
delicate 
Canadian 


multifid 
lanceolate 
prim rose-leavod 
JMnllcin, white 
Misletoe 

Verbisinn, Virginian 
Vetch, American 
Vervain, panicled 

nettle-leaved 
erect 
Carolina 
Cockle Burr 
Ash, prickly 
Yellow Root 
Indian Corn 


CRYPTOGAMTA, 


Maiden Hair 
Spleenwort, root-leaf 
Do. ivory-stalked 
Do. hart’s tongue 
Horse tail 
Shave-grass 


Thread Moss 
Water Moss 
Feather Moss 


1. Integer 

2. Campestris 
d Miptica 

1. Cinnabarinus 


FILICES. 

FI5R^’S. 

Club-moss 
Osnauncla, showy 

interrupted 

Virginian 

Onoclea, sensitive fern 


MUSCI. 

MOSSES. 

Marsh Moss 
Earth Moss 
Bog Moss 

FUNGI. 

MUSHROOMS. 

2, Xanthropora 

3. Hematapora 
Cup Mushroom. 
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FLORA OF NACITTTOCHES. 


Flowcrin;^ Ash. Box Elflor: inh.ibitinff tijc Inuiks cf Red River. 

Buck Eye. A pliruh; i^^lowcrs scarlet; inhabiting sandy hills. The 
Creoles use the hark ol* the root as a substitute for soap in washing. 
Star Wort, foundon the liigh lands, two miles west of Nachitoches. 

Wild Indigo; inhabits honkTS of swamps and lakes. 

Anemone; inhabiting sandy hills near Red River. 

May Weed; common onroad sides. 

Spikenard. 

Sarsaparilla; hah. growing in ahumlancc half a mile cast of Grand Ecor. 
Virginia Snake Ihutf; growing eight miles north-cast of JNachitoches. 
Indian growing four miles west of of A'achitoches, on the river 

hanks. 

Milk Weed. 

Pleurisy root ; growing in abundance?. This species was discovered in 
the year 1819 , by Professor Ives, on the plains, two miles east of New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1 liavc since found it in the vicinity of Nachi- 
toehes. 

Honey Suckle. 

Trumpet Flower 
Prickly Pear. 

Boll Flower. 

Honeysuckle: Woodbine. 

Sensitive Pea. 

Chinquapin. 

Catal[)a Tree 
Button Bush. 

Judas Tree. 

Palmetto. 

Worm Seed. 

Sweet Potatoe. 

Morning Glory. 

Dogwood ; grows from five to twelve feet high. 

Hawthorn. 

Cypress Tree, in extensive swamps and lakes. 

Ladies’ Slipper ; in low ground. 

Thorn Apple. Jamestown Weed, common. 

Larkspur. 

Persimon. 
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Rattle Snake Plantain. 

Coral Pkiit, hab. on the sandy hills between the Red and Sabine rivers. 

Fi'Avers scarlet. 

Tiiorou«li Wort. 

White Ash. 

Carolina Jessamine, Iiab. fonnrl jjrowinor near a bayou one mile west of 
Nacliiloches. Scarce ; iljwers deep yellow, very fragrant. 

Avens. 

Honey liOcnst ; a lanm tree growing near the Sabine River; pods contain 
a sweet pnlj), which is in large doses a gentle laxative. 

Kentucky Cotfee Tree : ])otls large, brown. Called by the Ficncb, chicot. 
Okra^ cultivated in gardens. 

St. Jolin’s Wort, 

Holly An ever green; herriosred. 

Cypress Yiiie. 

Fleur do luce, in low marsliy situations. 

Pccoan Tree, growing in abuinkmce. 

Spice Wood. 

Sassafras. Gum is useful for inflamed eyes. 

Sweet Gum Tree. 

Red (,'^ardinal Flower. 

Sweet Biiy. 

Big Laurel. 

Oswego Ten, on the high lands south-west of the town of Nachitoches, 
Wax IVlyrlle. 

Sour Gum Tree- 
Passion Flov’cr. 

Poke Weed. 

Mandrake, May Apple. 

Butter Cup. Hab. roads and ditches. 

Palma C.thristi. 

Locust Tree. A highly ornamental tree. 

Poison Sumach. 

Amcric.au Centaury. 

Arrow Head. 

Willow, on the hanks of rivers. 

Burnet; hab. on hills; found growing on the blufT near the town of 
Nachitoches. 

Sensitive Briar: floAvers red, in globular spikes, very fragrant. 

Blue Eyed Grass. 

Night Shade. 

Golden Rod. 
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C/aroUna Pink Root. 

Indian Physic. 

^pidex Wort. 

Red Elm, Slip{>ery Elm* 

Mullen. 

Violet. 

Misicto, a parasitic plant on trees. On the Isanks of Red River* 


TABLE NO. IV. 

The followin^T is not intended for a compieto catalonrue — but a list of 


the nniinrils most commonly met in 
sippi Valley. 

Bison. 

Grizzly Bear. 

Panther; two or three varieties. 
Black Bear. 

Black Wolf. 

Prairie Wolf. 

Beaver. 

Skunk. 

Opossum. 

Maryland Marmot. 

Prairie Dog. 

Musk Rat. 

Rabbit. 

Elk. 

Virginia Deer. 

Cougar. 

Bay Lynx. 

Wild Cat. 

Indian Dog. 

Red Fox. 

Hare. 


the forests anti prairies of the Missis- 

Pouched Rator. 

Gopher. 

Ground Sfjuirrel. 

"While no.sod Squirrel* 

Gray Squirrel. 

Leaping Mouse. 

Grey Fo.v. 

Prong Horned Antelope 
Moimlain Sheep. 

Raccoon. 

B:)dg(?r. 

Mink. 

Oiler. 

Rustic Mouse. 

Meadow Mouse* 

Mnscidus. 

Domestic Rat. 

Now York Bat* 

Carolina Bat, 

Ground Mole. 


TABLE, NO. V. 

A complete catalogue of the ornithology of the W^estern Country 
would transcend our limits. The following are the birds most commonly 
met between the lakes and the Sabine. 
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Turkey Buzzard 
Bald Eagle 
Fish Hawk 
American Buzzard 
J\Iarsh Hawk 
Red Eared Owl 
Barred Owl 
Hawk Owl 
Great Owl 

Great American Shrike 
Prairie Hon 
Swallow Tailed Falcolu 
American Sparrow Hawk 
Ring Tailed Fiagle 
Red Shouldered Hawk 
Mississippi Kilo 
Sharp Shinned Hawk 
Slate colored Hawk 
Long Eared Owl 
Virginia Eared Owl 
Pewee Fly Catcher 
Cedar Bird 
Ferruginous Thrush 
Cat Bird 
Brown Thrush 
Mocking Bird 
Golden Crov^ned Thrush 
Red Breasted Thrush 
Water Thrush 

Red Bird, or Virginia Cardinal 

Blue Winged Yellow Warbler 

Blue Bird 

Black Poll Warbler 

Blue Yellow Backed Warbler 

Winter Wren 

Cierulean Warbler 

Great Carolina Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Barn Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Chimney Swallow 

Purple Martin 


Whip-Poor-Will 
Spanish Whip-Poor-Will 
Night Hawk 
Sky Laik 
Rotl Lark 

Black capped Titmouse 

Black throated Bunting 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Red bellied Woodpecker 

Louisianian I’annager 

Scarlet Tannagcr 

I'vraiit Fly Calclier 

Louisiana ]"ly Catcher 

Canrala l*'ly Catcher 

Yellow Breaslod CJiat 

White Eyed Fly Catcher. 

American Red Start 

Red eyed Fly Catcher 

Green Black Capped Fly Cutcher 

Towliee Bunting 

Chipping Sparrow 

Cow Bird 

Yellow bird 

Y'cdlow hemp Bird 

Song 8pana)W 

Purple Fincdi 

Lesser red Poll 

Snow Bird 

Cardinal Grossbeak 

Pine Grossbeak 

American Grossbeak 

Purple Graekle 

Red winged Starling 

Baltimore Bird 

Orchard Oriole 

Yellow headed Oriole 

Meadow Lark 

Robin Red Breast 

White breasted Nut-thatch 

Red breasted Nut-lhatch 

Raven 

Crow 
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Magpie 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Bhtejay 

Downy Woodpecker 

Ruby tJiroatod Humming bird 

Great marbled Godwit 

Bel fed Kingfisher 

Horned Grackle. 

Carolina paroquet 

Common Coot 

Wild Turkey 

Laughing Gull 

Pinnated Grouse 

Marshtern 

Rufled Grou.se 

liCssertern 

Virgiiiia Partridge 

Rough billed Pelican 

Passage Pigeon 

Brown Pelican 

Carolina Pigeon 

Cormorant 

Ki'Jdecr 

Swan 

Go!don }>}<<v(‘r 

Canadian Goose 

Ilooping tuMno 

Barnacle Goose 

Sandhill Crane 

AVhite fronted Goose 

Great Ilcrou 

Blue winged Teal 

Giv'cn Heron 

Buffle headed Duck 

Niglit Jloron 

Wild Duck 

Long billed Curlew 

Suuimcr Duck 

Little Wood Coed; 

Scau[> Duck 

Whllet 

Wood Duck 

Stone Curlew 

Pintailed Duck 

Tell tale Godwit 

Golden cyo 

Solitary Sandpiper 

American Widgeon 

Semi palmated Sandpiper 

Red breasted Merganser 

Yellow shank’s Siu [)0 

Hooded Merganser. 


TABLE, NO. VI. 

Tlic* mcthodist church is the most numerous denomination in flio 
ern country. The? niirnlH.T of communicants in 182f> w«s about 135,000. 
‘The Motho Jist congvcMcitions contain upon an average 5 or 6 hearers to 
every communicant. Tliis cnlcuhtion will give this denomination be 
tween 7 and 800,000 nt, lint time. The number of itinerant ministers 
■!cX). The number of local ministers wes probably greater. In 1830, 
the number of coinjnnnicants was about 173,083, and 618 that 
of travelling prenelic^rs. The superannuated ijreachers amounted to 40 
The Presbyterians had six hundred and fourteen preachers in 1830, 
021 cliurches, and 60,170 coraiimnicants The Baptists in 1830 had 
1,003 preachers, 1701 churches and 90,000 communicants. The Epi« 
VoL. 11. 27 
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copal in the same year 51 ministers, 60 churches and 2,000 communicants. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians 40 ministers, 70 churches, 7,000 commu- 
nicants, This denomination is rapidly incrensinff. The Catholics 1210 
ministers, 130 churches and hctwooii 4 and 500,0(10 worshippers. 'Pho 
Christians who are Unitarian in their sentiments have 400 flourishing 
congregations in Oliio and Kentucky. The Unitarians have a few church- 
es. The Tunkers are generally emigrants from Germany and arc distin- 
guished by wcanng long beards and by holding the doctrine of universal 
salvation. They have about 40 churches. TJie Shakers have a number 
of flourishing societies. There are 100 German Lutheran rhurclies, great 
numbers of Free will Baptists followers of Mr. Campbe!!, not a few Mor- 
monites, a growing number of congregations calling themselves Emanci- 
pators, chiefly of the Baptist dcnoiniiiatkin. They lirdd a peipcuiial cru- 
sade against slavery. There are jrerhaps 20 Jewish synag('gucs. Tho 
^Quarterly Journal of Education’ thus assigns the supposed number of 
those attached in any way to any Christian soeiely. Mellmdists 800.0(10. 
Baptists 700,000. Pres! yto.-i.uis 550,0(20. Cl.tlliolics 450, (UK). Epis:;©- 
pilians 50,000. Cumberland Presbyterian?, f 0,010. Giber denomina- 
tions among which the Scotch Ref a mod have not I ecn enumerated 
100,000, making the total number of worsijippcis in flic western country 
2,730,0C0 and of those who donut wo7’ship 1,300,000. T’liis estimate is 
too small. The number of people in the western counliy wJio have their 
religion yet tocho :se exceeds2,0d0,()00. 

7Uie following is probably a correct statement of tlic denominations in 
the United states. 


Denominationt. Ministera. Covgregationa. Commuvieants, Population^ 


Orthodox (iongrogalionalists, 

1,000 

1,270 

iU),ot:o 

1,230,000 

Unitarians 

150 

lOO 


176,000 

Presbyterians 

1,700 

2,158 

173,320 

1,800,000 

Dutch Reformed 

159 

194 

17,888 

125,000 

Episcopalians 

5C0 

700 


600,000 

Garman Reformed 

84 

400 

17,400 

200,000 

Lutherans 

205 

1,200 

44,000 

400,000 

Associate Presbyterians 

74 

144 

15,000 

100,000 

Calvinistic Baptists, 

2,014 

4,384 

334,827 

2,743,453 

Methodist Episcopal 

1,777 


470,000 

2,600,000 

Cumberland Presbyterians 

50 

75 

8,000 

100,000 

Swedenborgians 

30 

23 


5,000 

United Brethren 

23 

23 

2,000 

7,000 

Quakers or Friends 


400 


200,000 

Associate and other Methodists 850 


85,000 

175,000 
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Clirist-ians 

200 

800 

25,000 

275,000 

Emancipators 

15 


600 

4,500 

^$evcnlhday Baptists 

30 

40 

2,000 

20,000 

‘Sjx Principle 

25 

30 

l,s(;o 

20,000 

Mennoniles 

200 


30,000 

120,000 

Tunkers 

40 

40 

3,000 

30,000 

Free will Baptists 

BOO 

400 

16,000 

150,000 

Free Communion do. 

30 


3,500 

30,000 

Shakers 

45 

15 


6,000 

Universnlists 

150 

300 


150,000 

Roman Catholics 

— 



500,000 

Jews and others not mentioned 150 



50,000 

Total 

0,041 

13,891 


1,314, 844 

There are probably in 

the United States 10,000 settled ministers »nd 


14,000 fixed congregations. 


TABLE NO. VII, 

Exports from New Orleans in 1831 §‘12,000.000. Among the items 
are 157, 3J8 barrels of from 50 to 80,000 ii >gshcad3 of sugar and 
302,852 baios of cotton. 'J'hc ninoiml. of prrk cannot be ascertained, but 
probably exceeds 2,0i.f0,0i);). The cxporls from Mibilc fir the same 
year amounted to § ! ,0.10,0.38. From Cincinnati over § 1 ,000,000. The 
lead annually cxporl(;(l ftom New Orlerns amounts to (ibont 12,(H)0,000 
lbs. The steam boat tonnage of tljc we.slorn country cxcee&s 50,000 
tons. The number of steam bo its tint have run upon the western walew 
from 1811 to 1830 is33J. Present number 230. 


TABLE NO. VIII. 


It is no longer necessary to give the name.'? of the steam boats on the 
western waters to establish in the public mind abroad the extent to which 
tlio incrcvasc of steam boats Ins I'.cen carried. The present amount of 
tonnage in the Western Country is 50,000 tons. About 380 boats have, 
been built or run upon these waters. Of these 132 were built at Cincin- 
nati and about the same number at Pittsburgh. Fifteen or 16 were buiH 
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tit New Orleans. The rest were built at various places on the Ohio and 
iome of them In the Atlantic ports. It is believed that 35 have been 
built during the past season, some of them of the largest and most.beauti* 
ful class. A very great improvement now gcncially adopted in the west- 
ern steam boats is to have them built with upper decks as they are called, 
ihatis the whole extent of the cabin arrangement occupies the complete 
length of the boat in the upper story giving the cabin an airy and extensive 
promenade wholly free from the annoyance of the slCwam and the noise of 
the enginery. When the boat and the captain are both goo<k the passage 
tip and down the rivers is generally made in great comfort. Now and then 
H ruffian creates annoyance in which case if the captain possess energy 
and self respect, which is the case with the greater portion of lliese officers 
the prompt remedy is adopted of setting him on shore. Prices of piissnge 
on an average are as follows. From Baltimore to Wheeling $14. From 
Wheeling to Cincinnati by the stage $14. By the river $10. From 
Pittsburgh to Wheeling $3. From Cincinnati to Louisville $4. Return 
$8. From Louisville to New Orleans $30. Return the same. From 
Cincinnati to St. Louis $16. From St. Louis to New Orleans $30. From 
New York to Albany 2$. From Albany to Buffalo, by the canal $18. 
From Buffalo, to Cleaveland $3. From Cleaveland or Sandusky to 
Cincinnati by the stage $13. 


TABLE NO. IX. 

MILITARY POSTS AND ARSENALS. 


Fort Brady, 

Port Mackinac, 
Fort Howard, 

Fort Dearborn, 
Fort Gratiot, 

Fort Niagara, 
Madison Barracks, 
Hancock Barracks, 
Port Sullivan, 

Fort Preble, 

^rt Constitution, 
mk ludqiendence, 


Michigan Territory, 

U (( 

(C (4 

(4 U 

te i( 

New York. 

New York. 

Maine, 


f( 

New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts, 
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Port Wolcott, 

Fort Trumbull, 
tVestPv)inl, 

Fort Columbus, 

Fort Delaware, 

Fort Mo Henry, 

Fort Severn, 

Fort Washin^Tton, 

Fortress Monroe, 

Fort Johnston, 

Fort Moultrie, 

Oglelliorpc Barracks, 

Fort Marion, 

Fort Snell in<T, 

Fort Crawf rfl, 

Fort Armstrong 
Fort Winnebago, 
Cantonment Leavenworth, 

Jefferson Barracks, 
Cantonment Gibson, 
Cantonment Jesup, 

Baton Rouge, 

Cantonment Atkinson, 
Fort Wood. 

Fort Pike, 

Fort St. Philip, 
Cantonment Brooke, 

Fort Mitchell, 

Key West, 

Arsenal Watertown, 
Arsenal, Watcrvleit, 
Arsenal Rome, 

Arsenal Pittsburgh, 
Arsenal Frankford, 
Arsenal Baltimore, 
Arsenal Washington, 
Arsenal near Richmond, 
Arsenal Augusta, 

Arsenal Baton Rouge, 


Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 

New York. 

New York. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

ti 

Virginia . 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Gcargia. 

Florida. 

On the Upper Mississppi. 


it 

« 

(( 

it 

(( 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Massachusetts. 

New York. 

U (( 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Louisian/i. 


Michigan Territory. 

/ Right hank of the Missouri near the 
) Little Platte, 

Missouri. 

On the Arkansaw. 

Louisiana. 
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A GENERAL aggregate^ exhibiting the nvmher of each description of 

States of America, as returned 


States and Teebitoiiies. 

FREE 

MALi:S. 

Under hve 
years of age. 

■H . 

R 1 

cT “ 

> s 

c: ra 

o 5 

■O B 

o 1 

It 

4, tf 

u, 

IS 

, ra 

O a 

Of twenty, and 
under thirty. 

Maine - - - 


2'S,74iJ 

25,:>3t» 

22,410 

35j028 

New Hampshire - 


17,59;, 

10,80(' 

11,873 

21,147 

Massachusetts 


3 j,or.; 

31,01)5 

32,‘s(>^ 

.58,431 

Rhode Island 

r».7ai 

.5,7''-8 

5,403 

5,354 

8,425 

Connecticut 

io,(k>i 

17,H9I 

n,77:{ 

10,5 U) 

28,181 

Vermont 


19,1 !(' 

17,590 

15,80.5 

24,2<!0 

N, District of New York 

lltS,‘H)l! 

H)3.or,;i 

88,814 

71,170 

124.787 

S. District of New York 


33.* 

29.915 

27,703 

51,728 

Total of New York 


137,311 

UH,*'!, 

10J,'.;39 

JV 6,515 

New Jersey 

25,073 

21.2K’ 

10,730 

17,132 

20,804 

K. District of Pennsylvania 

(>0,74-1 

50,321 

45,115 

41,321 

08,379 

W. District of Pennsylvania 

5(1,3; 0 

4 5.< >5i 

S7..I7() 

33,030 

52,483 

Total of Pennsylvania 


>.,o,9m; 

82,;>9 i 

71,351 

120,862 

Delaware 

4,747 

4,o;n 

3,932 

3,170 

5,509 

Maryland 

23,; 3: 

10,-1311 

17,888 

15,772 

20,3!!() 

E District of Virginia 

33,15(; 

20,402 

22,532 

19,813 

33,282 

W. District of Virginia 

32,^125 

25,30 f 

20.7 0r{ 

i;,U8 

27,543 

Total of Virginia 


51,700 

4.>,2;C 

35,931 

60,825 

North Carolina - 

40,«(i2 

35,973 

1 31,171 

i 25,582 

39,174 

South Carolina - 

25,131 

2l).20; 

10,192 

13'9G2 

22,100 

Georgia 

33,011 

2:v>sfi 

18,«>79 

15,098 

20,088 

N. District of Alabama 

0,155 

0,737 

5,231 

4,395 

7,039 

S, District of Aabama 

13,300 

8,700 

0,905 

5.194 

10,308 

Total of Alabama 

22,755 

i5,io; 

12,130: 

Vt,499 

17,347 

Mississippi 

7,022 

5,500 

4,581 

3,083 

7,215 

E. District of Louisiana 

5,017 

4,187' 

3,335 

2,850 

7,435 

W. District of Louisiana 

2,S50’ 

2,199 

1,891 

1,478 

3,027 

Total of Louisiana 

7,t:!i70j 

0,380 

5, ■.';{!■ 

j 4,328 

10,462 

E. District of Tennessee 

10,000 

14,733 

11,788 

9,598 

14,074 

W. District of 'rennesse 

40,04 

30,501 

21,131 

10,927 

30,043 

Total of Tennessee 


45,324 

' 35,219 

29,52;: 

44,717 

Kentucky 

54,228 

41,204 

31,515 

29,28? 

45,384 

Ohio - - - 

96,364 

74,813 

02,260 

51,160 

81,016 

Amount carried forward 

SbW, 7171724,01918^5.2271.539, ‘4581887, 62B| 
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persons ‘tdtJnn the several Districts and Territories of the United 
hy the respective Marshals llureof 

]1^ ri ^ 


Of tblrlf 
and under 
forty. 

Of fo:ly 
ami under 
lifiy. 

o = “ 

5S 

‘S ^ ^ 

o ^ S 

es 

^ -c 3 

V- c a* 

Z (4 

Of ei/hty, 
and under 
ninety. 

Hi 

E » -a 

~ .T3 C "S 
S c c S 
0 es C *0 

5 *2 •§ 

t.. *0 a 
0 a 

2 §• 


J s,5i:i 

1 ' 

■■ .1^ 

2.03. 

819 

92 

1 


jo,s]: 

7,-:o-. 

5,0.7 

2,781*“ 

83: 

85 

3 

35,117 

2J,‘S-18 


10,2N ; 

5^510 

l,7fi5 

172 

1 

5,3S;i 

8,r»i: 

j 2,ir.3 

. K3.V 

V51 

26(; 

f>(i 



JK'iO’ 

! 7,-5 ' 

• 5,35.- 

3,ir>s 

87] 

7t 

4 


iOJ l<' 

7.0-2 

ri.lir. 

2,201 

O'M 

4 ^ 

3 

I 7i),l)li. 

‘l.-SnW 

! 22.2:-’ 

I 17,171 

7.043 

1,751 

175 

19 


iO/M,' 

, fhr( 

o,7.:r 

2,oi:r, 

! 71)i, 

70 

16 


(i.,-2 



1 lO,03i 

2,51b 

261 

35 

17,219 

1 J.o-n 

7.07* 

4,102 

i 

i 2.022 

531 

44 

11 

-1 

27,7'' J 


i S'.7Ui 

89"/ 

98 

16 


IV, < 5 

12, .o: 

7,101 

■ 3 2 .^ - 

1 ,022 

11! 

21 

Si i 

•i 




l,i»lv 

2li 

3/ 

n,*Mi 


1 .2^ 2 

(!()0| 001 

44 

f 




o.r>iUj 

3, ■<>■!: )-{7,,; 

35B 

52 

7 

20,’; 0 : 

K?,iM0 

S';; 7 s 

4, *'■5:1 

■ 1,130 

561 

88 

10 


3: 

05>l:- 

‘'MM 

1 i,75r 

53r; 

96 

13 

j 

2..,j<:a 

i 1 



l,lb4 

l8i 

2J 

2a,0.S€ 

15,07(‘ 

10,0 3'! 

5,047 

I 

1 2,461 

650 

136 

23 

}V:Si 2 


1 

3,031 

1,211 

297 

6:!i 

' 14 

10,10' 

V,7.1 i 

5/1S2 

3,<)r>7! 1,120 

29C 

62 

13 

4,457 

2,5i: 


7N0! 211 

Of; 

11 


5,08^ 

3,5]r 

2,12: 

312 

8‘2 

7 

4 

jj,3y."j 



1,7 il 

5yl 

14/ 

18 

4 

4,«3( 

2,43, 

i,5sr 

03:* 

18G 

47 

11 


5,73!' 

3,175 

1,115 

G35 

225 

61 

18 

8 

2,1 Of 

1,14. 

50'. 

2 1) 

91 

16 

3 

1 

7,«4i: 


2,Ui< 

hUO 

die 

7/ 

21 

9 

7,752 

4,73 T 

S,73S 

1,00^ 

S74 

292 

42 

n 

17,07r 

n,03^ 

S\200 

3,57r 

T.34S 

383 

67 

18 


15, /O, 

Tr7»4^ 

i?,0. 

2,11/ 

655 

ItiL 

2ii 

28,384 

17,180 

10.995 

6,2/5 

5,02!’ 

* 723 

119 

27 

49,539 

31,051 

18,12 

10,77v 

3,628 

923 

117 

21 

550, 492(340, 725jS 

23 7,5ai ; 

l2vS,708 

55,729115,5081 

1,9241 

2£»6 
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States ano Tekiutories. 


Indiana 

Illinois - - - 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

K. District of Florida 
W. District of Florida 
Middle District of Florida 
S. District of Florida 
Total of Florida 

District of Columbia 



•c 

oT bi 
if u 

g 

c « 

g -5 K 
g S * 1 s 

1 ** 3! * a 


£ *- 


S'* 

5| 

^ G o'* 

O 3 

7:^4, '>1*. 

025‘:ia7 

089,258 887,020 

2S.863 

22,(128 

17,976 27,077 

12,74* 


7.776 14,706 


7,401 

6,465 11,161 

2,02-: 

1,02?* 

1,277 2,83:i ■ 


I,t21 

1,553 4,033 

:}2d 

201 

170 476 

85;; 

2>8 

245 6!)4 

I mi 

40^ 

356 952 

1 12 

11 

16 8(i 

1 l,titi8 

A, OK) 

t— i 

1.^ 

l,f*»81 

1,474 

1.521 2,705 


i)7 1 ,08?* 

.»7i),014 952AK)2 



ount carried forward i8d7,443i7»2»0ddi D88,U601d52,ai Uj lOJ 
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1 KMAI.I'R. 


Statcs a! 0 TicnRiTonrEa. 

1 « 

C j; 

« u 

o "T 
«-2 

O ^ 

,= ' 
i| 

rt 

o = 

IB £* 

« B 

U 

£i? 

v 

cr •-* 

•B 

Si- 

1- 

Aoiount brought forward 

«i7,443 

702,005 

388,050 

952, 31( 

101, m 

N. District of Alabama - 


0,447 

4,030 

4,40f 

0,329 

S. District of Alabama 


s:iM) 

0,107 

5,541 

8,137 

Total of Alabama 


1 1,^2 . 

11, 

y,y4i 


Mississippi 


5.251 

4101, 

3.G75: 

5,235 

K. District of Tj'iuisiana - 

5.0L 

4,035 

3,110 

3,l4t 

4.902 

\V. District of Louisiana - 


2.] 5* 

1.73 1 

1,551 

2,24'* 

Total of Louisiana - 

7,‘J 


y,144 

i,/yl 

0,041) 

K. District of Tfmnessea - 

1^171 

14,02v 

11.051 

lo.oor 

11, SOI 

\V. District of Tennessee 


20.27" 

2*2. 5‘) t 

20,58' 

2 *<,957 

Total of Tennessee - 

5r>, i4d 


35,5 ki) 

30, ) / 4 

•42,8:?e< 

Kentucky 

50,70] 

39,51 r 

32.311 

29,93 

41,570 

Ohio • • - 

80,7d'- 

71.^5" 

59,50 ) 

52,771 

75,442 

Indiana 

37,151 

27,12 1 

20,8 IS 

18,913 

23,170 

Illinois 

17,111 

12 222 

0,2*20 

! 8,211 

12.270 

Missouri 


tV)iv 

o,7sr 

5,77: 

8,851 

Arkansas 

2,78*2 

1,S01 

, 1,10: 

1.2*20 

2,900 

Michigan 

2,727 

2,95 ' 

1,7 7(' 

1,43 

2,512 

K. District of Florida 

4‘L 

29( 

25 * 

22‘. 

390 

W. District v>f Florida 

502 

35i 

2(52 

270 

395 

Middle District of F.orida 

e5b 

60( 

411 

407 ‘ 

Ol;"' 

S. District of Florida 

ir 

< 

12 

11 

24 

Total of Florida 

i,H07 

1,251 

yeti 

y.i3 

1,44/ 

District of Columbia 

2,lSf 

1,915 

1 ,939 

1,84'’ 

2,S07 

< Total of the U. States 

0*20, KM 

7>1,9 <1 

> ty,0 H 

50/, /13 

915,902 
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SSil AFpBxmx. 

GENERAL AGGES 
I M'fiE COLOHfift 


HALES. 


SHtatss akd Territokics* 

Amt. brought forward 

|N. District ofAlahainn 
District of Aabama 

L 

s| , 

to. 

C 0 

** c 
p y 
— £ 

0 

60 

144 

» 

^ 0 
" ts 

0 a 

‘SS 
/ «? 

.*= cs 

xi tea 

s § 

!,1 

Co-: 

5 «-a 

■ 

0-5 S 

. 

315,707 

CD 

1.9a 

23,542 

65 

117 

lO,Vii2 

.38 

62 

19 

36 

1 

J Total of Alabama 

2G7j 

IIM 

182 

120 

66 

1 

Mississippi 

C7 

79 

00 

43 

22 

1 

E. District of Louisiana 

2,090 

1,951 

1,007 

682 

306 

9 

W. Dist. of Louisiaiui 

432 

346 

207 

1 15 

80 

2 

Total of Louisiana 

2,522 

2,297 

l.y'u 

827 

385 

11 

E. District of Tcnn. 

360 

256 

130 

125 

90 

1 

W. District of 'Penn. 

472 

336 

227 

1 dii 

120 

() 

Total of Tennessee 

632 


357 

'3r8 

21*0 

7 

Kentucky 

717 

570 

391 

478 

380 

17 

Ohio 

1,647 

1.469 

823 

644 

336 

8 

.Indiana 

698 

633 

303 

229 

127 

2 

' Illinois - 

282 

243 

136 

123 

44 

1 

Missouri 

80 

73 

47 

66 

16 

2 

, Arkansas 

28 

19 

19 

16 

3 

1 

Michigan 

2.9 

42 

46 

27 

8 

- 

E. District of Florida 

54 

40 

13 

24 

19 

! 

W. District of Florida 

65 

55 

26 

25 

10 

- 

Middle Dist. of Florida 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

8, District of Florida 

11 

13 

6 

6 

2 

- ' 

Total of Florida 

136 

109 

46 

66 

32 

i 

; District of Columbia 

895 

050 

• 464 

405 

i 22s 

1 3; 

Total of the U. States 

> 48.737 

43,126 

; 27,629 

'122,262 

n,47i 

i| 266] 
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GA TE^Cont inued . 


WHIl'E PERSONS. 

FUMALES. 

V 

«3 S’ 


d 

o >-. * 

■ .!!; 

a» dl 

r 3 

S; £ 

s-.'cj -e 

c; c c 


e S 
& 

a> . d 

m 

o 

O c 

d 

O § 

c 

ill 

o ** 

33,337 

30,103 

27,(m 

20,397 

11,143 

283 

51 

48 

28 

22 

15 

2 

181) 

158 

93 

07 

37 

4 


243 

20(> 

120 

Sf) 

52 

0 


72 

52 

47 

49 

17 



2,210 

2,401 

1,721 

1,21)5 

057 

25 


427 

338 

2()vS 

134 

91> 

3 


2,(>43 

2,739 

1,932 

1,399 

750 

28 


340 

209 

UH) 

11 2 

87 

1 


393 

313 

207 

103 

105 

5 


739 

012 

373 

275 

i‘j2 

0 


039 

497 

357 

389 

358 

17 


1,559 

1,551 

788 

013 

241 

5 


587 

553 

284 

235 

100 

5 


309 

231 

124 

110 

49 

1 


75 

(»0 

45 

01 

30 

2 


17 

13 

10 

7 

0 



20 

30 

27 

10 

3 



59 

53 

30 

21 

23 



71 

05 

23 

34 

21 

1 


2 

2 

3 

1 




12 

10 

7 

0 

4 



144 

136 

09 

02 

48 

1 

■ 

863 

1,033 

082 

504 

308 

7 

1 

47,347 

48,125 

ll2,5()4 

24,200 

13,309 

; 861 

L 

VoL. 11. 


Of ono hun- 
^ drcd. and 
tv CC upwardi. 




TOTAL. 


9,107,751 

125,781 

183,425 

309,206 

130,806 

155,318 

60,257 

215.575 

196,374 

488,448 

684,822 

688,844 

937,679 

341,682 

157.575 
140,084 

30,383 
31,260 
8,953 
* 9,478 

15,777 
517 
34,725 

39,858 

12,856,154 I 


30 
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AGGRE- 


WHITE PERSONS, included 
States and TebKITOEIES. are At who are df, 

(leal ana of and dumb, of 

dumb, under of 14 25 and uf- 

14 ycarfi under 25 wards, 
of age. i 


IBaino 

New Hampshire - 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Vermont - . - 

N. District of N. Y. 

S, District of N. Y. 

Total of New-York. 

New-Jersey 

E* District of Pennsylvania 
W. District of Pennsylvania 

Total of Pennsyivan 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E. District of Virginia 
W. District of Virginia 

Total of Virginia 

North Caroliiia - - - - 

South Carolina 

Georgia - . . 

N. District of Alabama 
S. District of Alabama 
Total of Alabama 

Mississippi - - - - 

E. District of liOuisiana 
W. District of Louisiana 

Total of Louisiana 

E. District of Tennessee 
W. District of Tennesseo 
Total of Tennessee. 

Kentucky - - - 

Ohi!e^''^;r . . - - 

, . Amount carried forward 


(il 

02 

01 

33 

55 

48 

57 

09 

144 

3 

30 

22 

44 

151 

100 

37 

58 

54 

195 

303 

188 

77 

113 

55 

27 Iv 

315 

213 

m 

71 

73 

no 

14H 

153 

94 

100 

95 

a 10 

254 

248 

9 

10 

11 

47 

32 

53 

07 

02 

9f> 

00 

i\4 

73 

127 

120 

109 

09 

05 

00 

01 

51 

00 

52 

48 

47 

11 

12 

8 

32 

13 

8 

43 

25 

16 

12 

no 

7 

7 

7 

11 

4 

6 

10 

'' 

13 

21 

17 

19 

15 

40 

44 

39 

03 

03 

54 

92 

109 

82 

161 

164 

121 

1,531 

1,781 

1,692 
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AFfSHOIX. 


'Sii' 


GENERAL AGGRE- 



WHITE PEOPLE included ' 

«TAT»« 4ir» f |Eltll2T0lt»«< 

WJjo nre 
deaf and 
dumb, under 
14 years of 
age. 

Who are 
deaf and 
dumb, of 14 
and under 
25. 

Who are 
deaf and 
dumb, of 25 
and upwards 

Amount brought forward 

1,531 

1,781 

1,^35^ 

Indiana 

54 

50 

- 

Illinois 

22 

24 

18 

Missouri 

17 

7 

9 

Arkansas - . - 

5 

2 

1 

Micliigan 

5 

1 

5 

3 

2 

E. District of Florida 

■* 

W. District of Florida 

1 


2 

Middle District of Florida 




6. District of Florida 

- 



Total of Florida 

2 


4 

District of Columbia 

4 

5 

3 

Total of the U. States 

1 ,64(» 

1,874 

1,730 

RECAPITULATION exhibiting the general aggregate of each 

FREE WHITE PERSONS. 


Malis undet: 5 years of age 

. 

- 

972,194 

of 5 and under 10 


- 

782,637 

of 10 and under 15 c 

- 

- 

671,688 

of 15 and under 20 


- 

575,614 

of 20 and under 30 

- 


952,902 

of 30 and under 40 - 

- 



of 40 and under 50 

- 

- 

369,370| 

of 50 and under 60 


- 


of 60 and under 70 

- 

- 


of 70 and under 80 

- 

- 


of 80 and under 90 

- 

- 


of 90 and under 100 

- 

- 


of 100 and upwards 



274 

5,358,769 




GA TE — Cmtinued. 


Avvmmx* 


in ‘the foregoing. 

SLAVES AND COLC®ED Pl^ftSONS, 
included in the ibregoing. 

V(th& are 

Alieas — 

Who are d«af 

Who are deaf 

Who are deaf 


bUttd; 

Foreigners noi 

and dumb an- 

and dumb, of 

and dumb, of 

Who are 


naturalized. 

dor fourteen 

the age of 14 

the age of 25 

Mind. 



Shears of age. 

and under 25. 

and upwards. 


3,866 

103,316 

225 

241 

200 

1,364 

72 

280 


1 


2 

36 

447 


- 

_ 

3 

28 

155 

- 

1 

2 

7 

8 

8 

5 

- 


2 

4 

1,453 






8 

- 

- 

2 

8 

2 


1 

1 

1 

6 

I 

^hqh 

- 

1 

1 

2 







3 


1 " 

2 

“ 

16 

14 

637 

1 

2 

- 

8 

3,1)83“ 

i (Hi, ,544 

232 

247 

1 205 

1 1,402 


description of persons in the United States. 


FREE WHITE PERSONS. 


FemalFs under 5 years of age 

- 020,104 

of 5 and under 10 

751,649 

uf 10 and under 15 

, 630,063 

of 15 and under 20 

597,713 

of 20 and under 30 

915,662 

of 30 and under 40 

555,565 

of 40 and under 50 

355,425 

of 50 and under 60 

222,928 

of (U) and under 70 

130,866 

of 70 and under 80 

58,034 

of 80 and under 90 

17,572 

of 00 and under 100 

2,484 

of 100 and upwards 

234 


5,167,299 

Total number of free wliitcs 10,526,058 


i 


VoL. II. 


'31 
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RECAPITULATION continued 


SI.AVES. 1 

BiAX.ES under 10 years of ago . - - 

of 10 and under 24 ... 

of 24 and under 36 - - - 

of 36 and under 55 , - - 

of 55 and under 100 

of 100 and upwards - - - 

- 353,845 
313,676 

- 185,654 
118,990. 

41,456 

718 


1,014,315 

Fesiaijss under 10 years of aftc 

of 10 and under 21 - . - 

of 24 and under 3r» 

of 36 and under 55 

of 55 and under 1(H) - 

of 100 and upwards 

- 347,566 
308,793 

- 186,082 
111,753 

41,422 

(UiS 


96ri,2M 

Total nuinlicr of slaves 2,oil^r>:i**J 

FREE COLORED PERSOfSS 


BIaliss under 10 years .... 

of 10 and under 21 .. .. 

of 24 and under 3(» 

of 36 and under 55 

of 55 and under 100 

of 100 and upwards . . - 

48,737 

43,126 

27,<»29 

22,262 

11,475 

26(i 


153,195 

Females under 10 years of age 

of 10 and under 21 - 

of 24 and under 30 

of 36 and under 55 . . . . 

of 55 and under 100 
of 100 and upwards 

47,317 
48,125 
- 32,501 

24,2t*>6 
13,3(i9 
361 


165,972 

Total number of free colored 

379,467 

Total aggregate 

13,850,154 

White persons included in the foregoing — 

Who are deaf and dumb, under fourteen years of age - 1,640 

Do. do. of fourteen and under twenty-five 1,874 

Do. do. of twenty-five and upwards - 1,730 

Who are blind - - . . . 3,98,3 

Aliens. Foreigners not naturalized - - - 106,514 

Slaves and colored persons included in the foregoing — 

W'ho are deaf and dumb, under fourteen years of age - 232 

Do. d^. of fourteen and under 25 - 247 

Do- do. of twcnly-fivc and upwards - 205 

Who a.re blind ----- 1,402 
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1. MAINE. 


Table s>f the Counties and County Towns. 


(/'oiintieH, 

I’op. luio. 

Pop. IIWO. 

County Townt. 

1 i’op. 

Ciuiiberlaiid 


00,113 

Port land 

12,091 

Hancock 

i7,8r>f) 

21,347 

Castinc 

1,155 

Kennebec 

40,150 

52,491 

Auet7STA 

:i,g8o 




TWiscasset 

2,443 

Lincoln 

40,84;{ 

57,181 

<Topsham 

1,664 




( Warren 

2,030 

Oxford 

a7,104 

35,217 

Paris 

2,337 

Penoljscot - 

13,870 

31,530 

lianp^or 

2,808 

Somersot 

21,787 

35,788 

Norrid^rewock 

1,710 

Wablo 

22,253 

20,790 

Ilolfiist 

3,077 

Wiisliiiiffton 

12,713 

21,295 

Machias 

1,021 




^York 

3,485 

York 

l('*,283 

51,710 

if Alfred 

1,453 

Total 

208,335 

3{nt,ir>2 



II. 

NEW HAMOSlimE. 


Ilockiogiinm 

10,52(> 

4J,4i»2 

tjPortsmoiith 

" 8,082 




jlExeter 

2,759 




r Dover 

5,449 

Straflbrd 

41,115 

58,910 

J Gilnianlon 

3,810 




1 CJilford 

: 1,872 




Lllecliestor 

1 2,155 

Mcrirnac 

32,713 

;M,f»19 

Ck>N(.;oRi> 

1 3,727 

f Till -boron ‘ilt 

35,781 

37,7(t2 

Airjliersl 

1,057 

(''Jicylno' 

2r,,753 

a7,oi(> 

K«.i(3iie 

1 2,374 

Sullivan 

18,028 

10,087 

NoAvport 

1,013 




^ 1 lavcrliill 

2,153 

Grafton 

3a,!)H!) 

38,tU)l 

f Plymouth 

1,175 




Lancustcr 

1,187 

Coos 

5,151 

8,390 



Total 

211,101 

200,533 

* 



VEHM()i\T. 


Addison 

20,4 ti9 

21,940 

Middlebury 

3,408 

Bennington 

10,125 

17,170 

Jllonningtou 

^Manchester 

3,119 

1,525 

Caledonia 

10,(i09 

2<b907 

Danville 

Burlington 

2,031 

•8,520 

Chittenden 

10,055 

21,775 

Giklhall 

481 

Essex 

.3,284 

3,9.S1 

8t. Albans 

2,375 

Eranklin 

17,192 

2K525 

North Hero 

038 

Grand Isle 

3,527 

3,09t» 

Chelsea 

1,958 

Orange 

24,081 

27,285 

1 Irashurgh 

800 

Orleans 

0,970 

13,980 

Rutland . 

2,753 

Rutland 

29,t»S3 

31,295 

Mo^'TX'ELIEK 

1,193 

Washington 

14,113 

21,394 

Nevvfane, 

1,441 

Windham 

28, <>59 

28,758 

^Windsor 

3,134 

Windsor 

Total 

38,233 

225,704 

40,<i23 

2S0,(>79 

JWoodsttxjk 

3,044 
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appendix. 


IV. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Table of the Counties and County Toums* 


Cotnties. 

MiUcii. 

F«nialei<, 

ColvM.j 

Tot- 1)0 p. 1 

County towns | 

SuffoUc 

28,580 

31,093 

TSSi 

0)2,102 

Boston 

Essex 

39,431 

42,929 

527 

82,887 

(Salem 
«|iV(3wbiiryport 
f Ipswich 
( Cambridge 
f Concord 

Middlesex 

38,107' 

39,348 

513 

77,0()8 

Plymouth 

20,005 

21,078 

410' 

42,093 

Plymouth 

Norfolk 

20,430 

21,291> 

109 

i 41, ‘.XU 

Dedham 

Bristol 

23,300 

25,178 

93o| 

40,474 

^ New Bedford 
I Taunton 
Barnstable 

Barnstable 

13,997 

14,303 

105 

28,525 

Nantucket 

3,339 

3,584 

279 

7,202 

Nantucket 

Bukes 1 

1,702! 

1,768 

48| 

3,518 

Kdgartown 

Worcester 

41,545 

42,449 

371 

84,305 

Worcester 

Hampshire 

14,909 

14,9‘.)5: 

225| 

30,210 

Northampton 

Hamden 

15,288 

10,003 

319 

33,040 

! Springfield 

Franklin 

14,447 

14,705 

132 

29,344 

1 Creen field 

berksiiire 

18,310 

18,510 

1,005 

37,825 

I 1 -cnox 

Total 

294, 4191308, 559| 


Old, off 



Pop. 


tU,392 

13,886 

6,388 

2,051 

6,071 

2,017 

4,751 

3,057 

7,592 

0,045 

3,075 

7,202 

1,509 

4,172 

3,613 

(i,784 

1,540 

1,355 


V. llllUDi*: ISJ.ANi). 


Countiec. 

Pop. 1820. 

Pop. ISUt). 

I’uunty ’{’owns. 

Pop, uuo. 

Providence 

35,780 

47,014 

PjiOVlDENCX 

10,8:12 

Newport 

1.5,77) 

1(5, 534 

Newport 

8,010 

Washington 

15,()87 

15,114 

South Kingston 

3,003 

Kent 

10,228 

12,7h4 

liast Greenwich 

1,591 

Bristol 

5,037 

5,100 

Bristol 

3,0i>4 

ToTtal 

H.*!,0,5i» 

97,212 



VI. CONNECTICUT. | 

Fairfield , 

42,739 

'40,950 

( Fuirlidel 

1 Danbury 

4,220 

4,311 

Hartford 

47,204 

51,141 

llAimORI) 

7,076 

Litchfield 

41,207 

42,N.55 

Litchfield 

4,456 

Middlesex 

22,405 

24,845 

^Middletown 

^lladdarn 

0,892 

3,025 

New Haven 

39,010 

43,848 

New Haven 

10,180 

New London 

35,943 

42,295 

^New Loudon 
/Norwich 

4,356 

3,144 

Tolland 

14,330 

18,700 

7'olland 

1,698 

Windham 

25,331 

27,077 

Brooklyn 

1,413 

Total 

27V48, 

297,711 
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vn. NEW YORK. 


Table of the Counties and County Towns, 
South District. 


. Counties;. 

Pop, 

Top. 

Oounty Towns. 

1 Pop 

Columbia 

MS, 330 

3{1,052 

Hudson 

5,395 

Dutchess 

40,Gir> 

50,020 

Poughkeepsie 

7,222 

Greene 


2t>,525 

Catskili 

4,868 

King’s 

11,187 

20,537 

Flatbush 

1,143 

New York. 

123,700 

203, (X)7 

(New York. 

203,007 

Orange 

41,213 

45,372 

^Goshen 

Newburgh 

3,361 

6,424 

Putnam 

11,2G8 

12,701 

Carmel 

2,379 

Queen’s 

21,510 

22,276 

N. Hempstead 


Richmond 

0,135 

7,084 

Richmond 


Rockland 

8,N37 

9,388 

Clarkstown, 

2,298 

Suffolk 

24,272 

2(i,980 

Snflblk C. H. 


Sullivan 

8,!KI0 

12,372 

Monticello, 


Ulster 

30,031 

36,551 

Kingston 

4,170 

Westchester 

32,(538 

30,45(5 

Bedford 

2,750 

Total S. Dist. 

428,550 

537,041 



North District | 

Albany 

38,1 Hi 

53,569 

Alban V 


Alleghany 

0,320 

26,218 

Angelica 

998 

Broome 

11,100 

17,582 

Birighampton 

1,203 

CJaturaugus 

4,000 

16,726 

Ellicottsville 

626 

Cayuga 

38,807 

47,947 

Auburn 

4,486 

Chatauque 

12,5t>8 

34,057 

Mayville 


Chenango 

31,215 

37,404 

Norwich 

3,774 

Clinton 

12,070 

19,344 

Plattsburgh 

4,913 

Cortland 

i(;,r>07 

23,(593 

Cortlandville 

3,573 

Delaware 

20,587 

32,033 

Delhi 

2,114 

Erie 

15,tU)S 

35,710 

BufiaJo, 

8,653 

lOsscx 

12,811 

19,387 

Elizabethtown 

1,729 

Franklin 

<1,43',> 

11,312 

Malone, 

2,207 

Oenesseo 

30,835 

51, ‘092 

Batavia 

4,271 

Hamilton 

1,251 

1,324 

Weils 

340 

Herkimer 

3L017 

55,869 

Herkimer 

2,486 

Jefferson 

3‘4,fl52 

48,515 

Watertown 

4,708 

Lewis 

!.,aa7 

14,958 

Martinsburgh 

2,382 

Livingston 

10,10(5 

27,719 

Geneseo 

2,075 

Madison 

32,208 

30,037 

( Cazenovia 
( Morrisville 


Monroe 

20,529 

49,862 

Rochester 

9,269 

Montgomery 

27,500 

43,5156 

Johnstown 

7,700 

Niagara 

7,322 

18,485 

Lockport 

2,022 



(Utica 

8,323 

Oneida 1 

50,997 

71,320 

<Rome 

( Whitesborough 

4,360 


Vox. ii. 
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NEW YORK CorUimed, 


Fop. 





VJII, NEW JEH8E 


Table of Counties, 


CountioN. 


Bergen . - - 

Burlington < - 

Cape May. . - - 

Ouokberland - - - 

Essex 

Clauoester 

Hunterdon 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morns - . - 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Warren 

Of whom 2,446 are slaves. 


Newark 10,952 

New Brunswick 7,831 


Paterson 7,731 
Trenton 3,925 


Pop. 1820. 

Pop. 1830 

18,178 

22,414 

28,822 

31,066 

4,205 

4,945 

12,668 

14,091 

30,793 

41,928 

23,039 

98,431 

28,604 

31,066 

21,470 

23,157 

25,038 

29,233 

21,368 

23,580 

14,022 

14,155 

16,506 

17,689 

32,752 

20,349 


18,634 

2^77,575 

320,779 

in 1830 


Elizabethtown 3,451 




A.F)P&KmX< 




IX. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Table of the Counties and Couni$f toims. 
Eautem District, 


, Counties. 

Pop 18^0 

j Pop. IHllO. 1 County Town®. 


Adams 

la,370 

1 21,379 Gettysburg 

1,473 

Berks 

40/275 

53,3.57 

Reading 

5,859 

Bucks 

37,842 

45,740 

» ( Doyieston 

[Bristol 

1,36® 

Chester 

d4,451 

50,e08 

West Chester 

1,358 

Cumberland 

23,000 

29,218 

Carlisle 

3,^ 

Delaware 

14,810 

17,361 

Chester 

840 

Daupliin 

21,(i53 

25,303 

HAKRisBrno 

4,3U 

Franklin 

31,8‘.« 

35,103 

Chambersburg 

2,794 

Lehigh 

18,S92 

22,206 

Allentown 

Ijancasler 

0S,33(*> 

7(i,r>58 

Lancaster 


Lebanon 

1(>,9S8 

20,54(5 

Lebanon 

7,704 

Mohtgomcry 

3.5,793 

39,104 

Norristown 

1,826 

Northampton 

31,705 

39,207 

Easton 

1,089 

Perry 

1 1,3 12 

14,2.57 

New Bloomfield 

9,539 

Pliiladelpliia 
*Philadelj)hia city 

73,205 

03,802 

108,503 

804.5vS 

1 Philadelphia 

80,458 

Pike 

2,804 

4,843 

Milford 


Schuylkill 

11,339 

a(*,783 

Orwigsburg 

773 

Wayne 

4,127 

7,(503 

Bethany 

327 

York 

38,759 

42,(558 

York 

4,216 


Western District 


Alleghany 
’’^Pittsburgh clf^. 

27,073 

7,248 

.37,9:54 
12, .542 

1 Pittsburgh 

12,542 

Armstrong 

10,324 

17,(525 

Kittaning 

1,620 

Beaver 

15,340 

21,200 

Beaver 

914 

Bedford 

20,248 

24,53(5 

Bedford 

870 

Bradford 

11, .554 

19,(5(59 

Towanda 


Butler 

10,103 

11,083 

Butler 

580 

Cambria 

2,287 

7,079 

Ebensburg 

220 

Centre 

13,790 

18,765 

Bcllefonte 

699 

Clearfield 

2,342 

4,893 

Clearfield 


Columbia 

17,021 

20,049 

Danville 


Crawford 

9,397 

16,005 

Meadville 

1,070 

Erie 

8,553 

17,900 

Erie 

1,.329 

Fayette 

27,285 

29,237 

Uniontown 

1,341 

Greene 

15,554 

18,028 

Waynesburg 

Huntingdon 

20,144 

27,159 

Huntingdon 


Indiana 

8,882 

14,251 

Indiana 

433 

Jefl^rsqn 

561 

2,225 

Brookville 


Luzerne 

20,027 

27.304 

Wiikesbarre 


Lycoming 

13,517 

17,637 

Williamsjx)rt 


McKean 

728 

1,439 

Smitl»port 


Mercer 

11,681 

19,731 

Mercer 

656 


* ihitladdlphia and Plttabargh excluaiira of the BuhnriM. 
Total of th® former city and suburb®, for 1830, 167,811. 
Total of the latter city and auburbs for 1830, 17,000. 
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APP£NJ>IX. 


Pmnsylvama continued. 


Counties. 

1 rop. 1320. 1 I'op. I830.j 

County Towns. 

1 Pop. 

Mifflin 

16,618 

21,529 

Lewistown 

1,479 

Northumberland 

15,424 

18,168 

Sunbiiry 

r,057 

Pptter 

186 

J^05 

Cowdersport 


Somerset 

13,974 

17,441 

Somerset 

649 

Sndquehannah 

9,660 

16,777 

Montrose 

415 

Tioga 

4,021 

9,062 

Wellsborougb 


Union 

18,619 

20,749 

New Berlin 


Venango 

1,976 

4,706 

Warren 


Warren 

40,038 

42,860 

Washington 

1,816 

Washington 

4,915 

9,128 

Franklin 

409 

Westmoreland 

30,540 

38,400 

Greensburg 

810 


X. DELAWARE. 


Tabic of the Counties. 


rounlies. 

1 Pop. 1820. 

( I'op, 18.30. 

Kent - - - - j 

29,793 

19,911 

New OasOe - * . . 

27,899 

29,710 

Sussex - - - 

24,057 

27,118 

of whom 3,305, are slaves. Total | 

72,674 i 

! 76,639 

XI. MARYLAND. 

Western Shore. 



Alleghany - . - . 

8,654 

10,602 

Anne Arundcll 

21,165 

28,295 

Baltimore . > - . 

33,fU>3 

40,251 

Baltimore cily 

62,738 

80,625 

Calvert - . . _ 

8,073 

8,899 

Charles . - - - 

16,500 

17,666 

Frederick „ - 

40,459 

45,793 

Hartford - > . - 

15,924 

16,315 

Montgomery - - . , 

l(i,400 

19,816 

Prince George’s 

20,216 

20,473 

St. Mary’s . - . . 

12,974 

13,465 

Washington 

23,075 

25,265 

Eastern Shore. 



Caroline _ - . . j 

10,018 

9,070 

Cecil , - _ - 

10,048 

15,432 

Dorchester - - - - 

17,759 

18,685 

Kent - - - , 

11,453 

10,562 

Queen Anne’s 

14,952 

14,396 

Somerset . - - - 

19,579 

20,155 

Talbot .... 

14,387 

12,947 

Worcester . s . .. 

17,421 

18,271 

Total 

407,350 

446,913 
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Maryland continued. 

Population of the principal Towns. 

' Baltimore - 80,625 Hagerstown 3,371 

Frederick - 4,427 Annapolis 2,623 

XII. VIRGINIA. 


Table of tim Counties* 
Eastern District. 


Counties. 

Whiteg. 

Hlaveg. 

|Frce biacka.lTotat Pop.iSSU. 

Accomac - | 

0,458 

4,654 

2,544 

19,656 i 

Albemarle - | 

10,455 

11,680 

484 

22,618 ! 

Amelia 

3,293 

7,518 

220 

11,031 

Amherst 

5,879 

5,927 

263 

32,072 

Bedford 

11,113 

8,790 

341 

20,253 

Brunswick 

5,397 

9,700 

612 

15,770 

Buckingham 

7,172 

10,928 

245 

18,351 

Campbell 

7,497 

7,735 

473 

15,704 

Lynchburg hnvn 

2,190 

1,751 

385 

4,626 

Caroline 

6,490 

10,764 

520 

17,774 

Charles City 

1,782 

2,057 

761 

15,504 

Charlotte 

5,583 

9,432 

236 

15,252 

Chcslerfichl 

7,709 

10,337 

1 591 

18,637 

Culpepper 

12,044 

11,419 

1 563 

24,026 

Cumberland 

4,054 

7,309 

326 

11,689 

Uinwiddio 

7,709 

10,337 

591 

18,637 

Petersburgh town 

3,440 

2,850 

2,032 

8,822 

Elizabeth City 

2,704 

2,218 

131 

5,068 

Essex 

3,647 

6,417 

467 

10,531 

Fairfax 

4,892 

3,972 

311 

9,206 

Fauquier 

13,116 

12,612 

621 

26,379 

Fluvanna 

4,223 

3,765 

203 

8,221 

Franklin 

9,728 

4,988 

196 

14,911 

Gloucester 

4,314 

5,691 

603 

10,608 

Goochland 

3,857 

5,706 

795 

10,358 

Greenville 

2,104 

4,681 

832 

7,117 

Halifax 

12,915 

14,527 

590 

28,032 

Hanover 

6,526 

9,278 

449 

16,^53 

Henrico 

5,717 

5,934 

1,089 

12,738 

Richmond city 

7,757 

6,345 

1,966 

16,060 

Henry 

4,058 

2,868 

174 

7,100 

Isle of Wight 

5,023 

4,272 

1,222 

10,517 

•lames City 

1,284 

1,983 

571 

3,838 

Xing and Queen 

4,714 

6,514 

416 

11,644 

King George 

2,475 

3,635 

287 

6,397 

King William 

3,1.55 

6,310 

347 

1 9,812 

Lancaster 

1,976 

2,631 

195 

1 4,800 

lioudon 

15,517 


1,062 

21,998 


VoL. II. 33 
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Virghda continued. 


Coauties. 


Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New Kent 

Norfolk 

Norfolk, borough 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince William 
Princess Anne 
Richmond 
Southampton 
Spottsylvania 

Fredericksburg, t 
Stafford 
Surry 
Sussex 

Warwick , 
Westmoreland 
York 




14,690 

10,992 


2,661 

5,472 

. 

5,039 

8,593 


3,(H>6 

4,598 

. 

5,127 

3,842 

- 

5.023 

3,736 


2,975 

2,630 


6,573 

7,755 


4,685 

6,925 

town 

1,798 

1,125 


4,713 

4,164 

_ 

2,865 

3,377 


4,118 

7,(>36 

. 

619 

892 


3,718 

3,845 

- 

2,129 

2,598 

Total 

375,940 

416,250 


832,979 
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Virginia continncd. 


. M Countied. 

White*. 

Slaved 

blaelui 


Greenbrier 

7,791 

1,159 

65 

9,in? 

Harrison, East - 

9,443 

626 

50 

10,119 

■ Harrison, West 

4,404 

145 

10 

4,558 

Hampshire 

9,796 

1,330 

153 

11,279 

Hardy 

5,408 

1,167 

223 

6,798 

Jefferson 

8,438 

3,999 

462 

12,987 

Kenhawa 

7,468 

1,718 

75 

9,261 

Lee 

5,830 

612 

19 

6,461 

Lewis 

6,066 

163 

13 

6,241 

liOgan 

3,511 

103 

6 

3,680 

Monongalia, East | 

6,352 

233 

103 

6,688 

Monongalia, West 

7,223 

129 

10 

7,368 

Mason 

5,776 

713 

45 

6,534 

Monroe 

7.033 

682 

83 

7,798 

Montgomery 

10,212 

2,037 

55 

12,304 

Morgan 

2,r.i7 

153 

22 

2,602 

Nicholas 

3,229 

119 

1 

3,349 

Ohio 

15,033 

362 

195 

15,590 

Pendleton 

5,750 

498 

23 

6,271 

Pocahontas 

2,297 

227 

17 

2,541 

Preston 

4,947 

125 

27 

5,099 

Randolph 

4,426 

259 

115 

5,000 

Rockbridge 

10,465 

3,tK)8 

381 

14,244 

Rockingham 

17,814 

2,331 

548 

20,693 

Russell 

6,002 

679 

36 

0,717 

Scott 

5,349 

: 338 

15 

5,702 

Shenandoah, East 

7,171 

992 

164 

8,327 

Slienandoah, West 

96,98 

1,431 

294 

11,423 

Tazewell 

4,912 

820 

18 

• 4,104 

Tyler 

3,991 

"108 

5 

5,750 

Washington 

12,785 

2,568 

261 

15,614 

Wood 

5,487 

873 

49 

6,409 

Wythe 

9,952 

2,094 

117 

12,103 

Total of Western District 

318,505 

53,465 

6,123 

1 378,293 

Total of Virginia < 

691,445 

469,724 

47,103 

1,211,872 


Population of the Principal Tmcns in 1830, 

Richmonfl IB, 060 Petorsburgh 8,322 Fredericksburg 3,307 

Norfolk 0,816 Wheeling 5,221 Staunton 1,786 
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Xin. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Table of the Counties. 


Counth», 

Pop. l«2u. 


Anson ... 

12,684 

14,081 

Ashe - . - - 

4,335 

6,991 

Beaufort _ - - 

9,060 

10,949 

Bertie - . - . 

10, 80S 

12,276 

Bladen - . - 

7,276 

7,801 

Brunswick - - . . 

6,480 

6,623 

Buncombe « . - 

10,642 

16,269 

Burke - , - , 

13,412 

17,727 

Cabarras - - . 

7,248 

8,796 

Camden - - - . 

6,347 

6,721 

Carteret 

6,609 

6,607 

Caswell - - - . 

13,253 

15,188 

Chatham - - . 

12,661 

16,499 

Chowan .... 

6,464 

6,688 

Columbus - - . 

3,912 

4,141 

Cravdn . > . . 

13,3fM 

14,326 

Cumberland ... 

14,446 

14,824 

Currituck - - . 

8,098 

7,664 

Davidson - „ . 


1.%421 

Duplin _ - _ _ 

0,744 

11,373 

Edgecombe - - - 

13,276 

14,933 

Franklin 

9,741 

10,665 

Oates - - - , 

6,837 

7,866 

Granville - - - - 

18,222 

19,343 

Greene , - - 

4,633 

6,313 

Guilford _ - - - 

14,511 

18,736 

Halifax - - - ! 

17,237 

17,738 

Haywood ' - - _ . 

4,073 

4,593 

Hertford . - - 

7,712 

8,641 

Hyde . - - - 

4,067 

6,177 

Iredell » . . 

13,071 

15,262 

Johnston - , - > 

9,607 

10,938 

Jones . - - 

6,216 

6,628 

l|enoir - . > _ 

6,799 

7,635 

Lincoln . - - 

18,147 

22,626 

Macon - _ . . 


5,390 

Martin _ - , 

6,320 

8,544 

Mecklenburg . - . 

16,896 

20,076 

Montgomery . , , 

8,693 

10,918 

Moore . « - - 

7,128 

. 7,763 

Nash - - - . 

8,186 

8,492 

New Hanover _ . - 

10,866 

10,769 

Northampton . « - 

13,242 j 

13,103 

Onslow - . - - 

7,016 

7,814 

Orange . - - 

23,492 

23,876 
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J\‘ortk Carolina rop tinned. 


Cnvtaiea. 1 

Pop. 

Pop. 1830, 

Pasquotank 

- 

- 


8,008 

8,616 

}?crquimans 

- 



6,857 

7,417 

Person 

- 

- 


9,029 

10,027 

Pitt 

- 



10,001 

12,174 

Randolph 

- 



11,331 

12,400 

Richmond 

- 



7,537 

0,826 

Robeson 

- 



8,204 

9,355 

Rockingham 

- 



11,474 

12,'J20 

Rowan 

- 

- 


26,009 

20,796 

Rutherford 




15,351 

17,557 

Sampson 


- 


8,908 

11,768 

Stokes 

- 



14,033 

16,196 

Surry 

- 

- 


12,320 

14,501 

7'yrrell 

- 



4,319 

4,732 

Wake 

- 

.. 


20,102 

20,417 

Warren 

- 



11,004 

10,916 

W asJiingloiJ 


. 


3,986 

4,662 

Wayne 

.. 



9,040 

10,902 

Wilkes 

- 

- 


9,967 

11,942 



Total 

038,829 

738,470 

Population of the Principal Towns in 1830. 


Newborn 

3,77(5 Raleigh L700 

Tarborough 971 

Fayetteville 

2,8(58 Salisbury 1,(513 

Wurrenton 962 





Plymouth 660 


XIV. SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 



Population of the Districts and other Divisions, as given in the I 


Census of 1830. 




AblKJVillc 

District 28,134 

Chester 


District, 19,1821 

AndcTson 

do. 17,170 

Chesterfield 


do. 

8,472 

Barnwell 

do. 10,23(5 

Colleton 


do. 

27,256 

Charleston 

City. 30,289 

Edgefield 


do. 

30,511 

Charleston Neck 

10,054 

Fairfield 


do. 

21,546 

St. Andrew’s 

Parish 3,727 

Georgetown 

do. 

19,943 

St. John'’s Colleton. 10,045 

Greenville 


do. 

16,476 

St. James, Goose Creek 8,(532 

Horry 


do. 

5,323 

St. Stephen’s 

2,416 

Kershaw 


do. 

13,545 

Christ Church 

3,412 

Lancaster 


do. 

10,361 

St. James, Santee 3,743 

Laurens 


do. 

20,868 

St. 7’homas and St. Dennis 3,055 

Lexington 


do. 

9,076 

St. Peter’s 

Parish 3,834 

Marion 


do. 

11,208 

St. Helena 

8,71M> 

Marlborough 

do. 

8,578 

St. Luke’s 

9,659 

Newberry 


do. 

17,441 

Prince William’s 

9,040 

Orangdburgh 

do. 

18,455 


YoiTji: 


34 
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South Carolina continued. 


Pickens 

District 

14,475 

Union 


do. 

17,906 

Richland 

do. 

11,465 

Washington 

do. 

13,728 

Columbia 

Town, 

3,310 

Williamsburgh 

do. 

9,015 

3partanburffb, 

District, 

21,148 

York 


do* 

17,785 

Sumpter, 

do. 

28,278 






Population of Charleston and Columbia, 


Charleston, 1830, 

30,289 

Columbia 1830, 3,310 

XV. GKORUIA. 

Table of Hw Counties, 1830. 

Coantiem, 


i 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total Top. 

Appling 

- 

* 

- 

1/284 

184 

1,468 

Baker 

- 

- 


977 

276 

1,253 

Baldwin 

- 

- 

. 

2,724 

4,565 

7,289 

Bibb 

- 

- 


4, 1.^8 

3,005 

7,143 

Biyan 

- 


- 

723 

2,410 

3,139 

Bullock - 

- 

- 


1,033 

(553 

2,586 

Burke 

- 


- 

5,000 

0,767 

11,833 

Butts 

- 

- 


3,225 

1,687 

4,912 

Camden 

- 

- 

- 

1,458 

3,120 

4,678 

Campbell 


- 


2,094 

029 

3,323 

Carroll 

- 

- 

- 

2,723 

69(5 

3,419 

Chatham 

- 

- 


4,325 

9,905 

14,230 

Clarke 


- 

- 

5,438 

4,738 

10,176 

Columbia 

- 



4,471 

0,135 

12,(506 

Coweta 



- 

• 3,(534 

1,372 

5,006 

Crawford 

- 



3,591 

1,723 

5,314 

Becatar 

- 



2,541 

1,307 

3,848 

Dekalb - 

- 

- 


8,376 

1,671 

10,047 

Dooly 

- 

- 

- 

1,787 

348 

2,135 

EWIy - * 

- 

- 


1,505 

646 

2,051 

Eihingham > 

- 

- 

- 

1,746 

1,223 

2,969 

Elbert 

. 

_ 


G,60l 

6,853 

12,354 

Emanuel 

- 

- 

. 

2,168 

513 

2,681 

Fayette - 

- 

- 


4,268 

1,233 

5,601 

Franklin 

- 

- 

- 

7,712 

2,423 

10,135 

Glypn 

- 

- 


597 

3,070 

4,467 

Greene 

- 

- 

- 

5,026 

7,625 

12,661 

Gwinnett 


. 


10,938 

2,282 

13,220 

Habersham - 

- 

- 


9,733 

915 

10,648 

Hall 

- 



10,573 

1,182 

11,756 

Hanoock 

- 

- 

. 

4,607 

7,216: 

11,822 

Harris 


- 


2,831 

2,274i 

‘5,105 

Henry 

- 

- 

- 

7,991 

2,576 

10,667 

Houston 

- 



5,161 

2,208j 

7,369 

Irwin 

- 

« 


1,066 

1141 

1,180 

lackson 

- 

' 


6,184 

2,816 

9,000 
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Georgia contmued. 


CouiitieiR. 

White*. 

Colored. 

Total Pop, 

*1 asper 

- 

- 


. 

6,767 

6,364 

13.131 

Jlofferson 

- 


' 


3,603 

3,706 

7,309 

'Jones 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,469 

6,873 

13,342 

Laurens 

- 


- 


3,188 

2,390 

6,678 

Lee 

- 

“ 

- 

• 

1,307 

307 

1,674 

Liberty - 

- 


-« 


1,588 

5.646 

7,234 

Lincoln 

- 

- 


- 

2,824 

3,313 

6,13T 

Lowndes 

- 


- 


2,113 

340 

2,463 

Madison 

- 

- 


- 

3,305 

1,261 

4,626 

McIntosh 

- 


- 


1,095 

3,903 

4,998 

Marion 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1,327 

109 

1,430 

Meriwether 

- 


- 


3,018 

1,406 

4,424 

Monroe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,030 

7,366 

16,202 

Montgomery 

- 


- 


934 

335 

1,269 

Morgan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,140 

6,877 

12,023 

Muscogee 

. 


- 


2,261 

1,247 

3.608 

Newton 

- 

- 

* 

- 

6,131 

3,023 

11,164 

Ogletiiorpe 

- 


- 


5,554 

8,004 

13,668 

Pike 

- 

- 

- 


4,302 

1,694 

6,066 

Pulaski - 

- 


. 


3,137 

1,782 

4.899 

Putnam 

- 


- 

- 

5,612 

7,744 

13,666 

Uabun 

- 


- 


2,114 

61 

2,176 

llandolph 

.. 

- 



1,508 

683 

2,191 

Richmond 





5,163 

6,481 

11,644 

Bcfiven 

- 




2,387 

2,389 

4,776 

Talbot 



- 


3,839 

2,101 

5,940 

Taliaferro 

. 

- 

- 

• 

2,162 

2,770 

4,934 

Tatnall - 

- 


- 


1,519 

520 

2,039 

Telfair 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1.509 

567 

2,136 

Thomas 

- 


- 


2,127 

1,169 

3,296 

Troup 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3,607 

2,192 

6,799 

Twiggs - 

- 


_ 


4,495 

3,534 

8,029 

Upson 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,444 

2,669 

7,013 

Walton - 

- 


_ 


7,763 

3,168 

10,931 

Ware 

- 

- 


- 

1,132 

62 

1,194 

W'arren - 

_ 


- 


6,044 

4,802 

10,846 

Washington 


- 

- 

- 

5,905 

3,916 

9,820 

^962 

Wayne - 



- 


676 

286 

Wilkes 


- 

- 

- 

5,265 

8,972 

14,237 

Wilkinson 

- 


- 


4,603 

1,956 

6,558 


Population (f the principal towns. 



Savamjah 

7,303 


Macon 

2.609 

Milledgeville 

1,699 

Augusta 

6,696 


Columbia 

2,000 

Athens 

1,100 


ArrsNDtx. 


Ant&ugSL 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Blount 

Butler 

Clarke 

Conecuh 

Covington 

Dale 

Dallas 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 


XVI, ALABAMA. 

Table of the Counties. 

Population 18:3(K ] Counties. " 

n,B72 Lowndes 
2,824 Madison 
^ (>,305 Marengo 

d,233 Marion 
5,634 Mobile 
7,584 Mobile City 
7,444 Monroe 
1,522 Montgomery 


^Population 18^. 


Pickens 


Fikc 
St. Clair 


Jackson, 

12,702 

Tuscaloosa 

Jefferson 

6,855 

Walker 

Lauderdale 

11,782 

Washington 

Lawrence 

14,984 

Wilcox 

Limestone 

14,848 

Tuscaloosa town 1820 


XVIJ. MISSISSIPP 


Tabic of the Counties^ 


Ascjension 
Assumption 
Baton Rouge, Fast, 
Rouge, West, 


XVIIL LOUISIANA. 


Table of Parishes. 

Eastern District. 

5,4(K1 Feliciana, East 

5,670 P'eliciana, West, 

« 6,717 Iberville 
3,092 Jcllerson 
4,602 Lafourclio Interior 


Adams 


12,129 

Lowndes 

3,342 

Natchez, city 

- 

2,790 

Madison 

4,973 

Amite 


7,943 

Marion 

3,701 

Claibonie 


9,818 

Monroe 


Copiah 


7,024 

Perry 

Covington ^ 

- 

2,549 

Pike 

5,402 

Franklin 


4,622 

Rankin 

2,084 

Greene 


1,849 

Simpson 


Hancock 


i,mu 

Warren 

7,801 

Hinds 

- 

8,619 

Washington 


Jackson 


1,789 

Wayne 

Je^rson 

- 

9,755 

Wilkinson 


Jon^ 

Lawrence 

_ 

1,471 

5,321 

Yazoo 

i 

6,55(j 
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Louisiana continued* 


Parishes. Population^ 

Counties. 

Poputatioh. 

Orleans 

:i,792 

St. Helena 

4,027 

N. Orleans, city ^ suburbs, 

4tvno 

St. James 

7,672 

Plaquemines 

4,1<S9 

St. John Baptist 

6,700 

Point (toupee 


St. Tammany 

2,864 

St. Bernard 

;h;{5G 

I’crrc Bonne 

2,121 

St. Charles 

5,107 

Washington 

2,286 

of whom 60,421 

arc slaves. Total Eastern District 
FV7;A*Z<7*n J)isinct. 

155,318 

Avoyelles 

:i.4M8 

Kapides 

St. Landry 

7,550 

Catahoula 

2,rr/0 

12,552 

Claiborne 

1.704 

St Martin’s 

7,204 

Lafayette 

5,000 

»St Mary’s 

0,442 

Nachi todies - 

7,<)20 

Washita 

5,140 

of whom 29,210 are slaves 

Total Western District 

00,257 


X\\. TENNKSSliE. 


I'able (if the Counties. 
TV’’^ .sY 'Pennessec. 


Count I Pop 1820 j Pop* 1830* 


Bedford 

- 

- 

10,012 

30,444 

Carroll 

- 



9,378 

Davidson 

- 

- 

20,154 

22,523 

Nashville, town 

- 



5,566 

Dickson 

- 

- 

5,190 

7,261 

Dyer 




1,904 

Fayette 

- 



8,654 

.Fentress 

- 



2,760 

FrankJrn 

- 

. 

10,571 

15,644 

Gibson 




5,801 

Giles 

- 


12 , 55 vS 

. 18,920 

Hardiinan 




11,628 

Hardin 

- 


1,402 

4,867 

Haywood 

- 



5,356 

Henderson 

- 



8,741 

Henry 

- 

- 


12,230 

Hickman 

- 


0,080 

8,132 

Humphreys 

- 


4,007 

6,180 

Jackson 

- 


7,593 

9,902 

Lawrence 

- 


3,271 

5,412 

Lincoln 

- 


14,761 

22,086 

Madison 




11,750 

Maury 

- 


22,141 

2 wS ,153 

McNairy 

- 



5,697 

Montgomery 



12,219 

14,365 

Obion 


• 


2,099 

•Overton 

- 


7,188 

8,246 

Perry 


- 

2,384 

7,038 


Tot. II. 
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Tennessee continued. 


Countie*. 



Robertson 


13,803 

Rutherford 

19,552 

26,133 

Shelby . - - 

354 

5,652 

Smith . - - 

17,580 

21,492 

Sumner 

19,211 

20,606 

Stewart - - - 

8,397 

6,988 

Tipton - * - 


5,317 

Warren - - - 

10,348 

15,351 

Wayne . , - 

2,459 

6,013 

Weakley 


4,796 

White - . - 

8,701 

9,967 

Williamson 

20,640 

20,608 

Wilson 

18,730 

25,477 

Total of West Tennessee. ] 

287,501 

488,448 

East Tennessee. 



Anderson 

4,668 

6,313 

Rledsoe 

4,005 

6,448 

Rlount 

11,258 

11,027 

Campbell 

4,244 

5,110 

Carter 

4,835 

6,418 

Claiborne 

5,508 

^8,470 

Cocke 

4,892 

6,048 

pranger 

7,651 

10,066 

preene 

11,221 

14,410 

Pamilton 

821 

2,274 

pawkins 

10,949 

13,683 

leflferson 

8,953 

11,799 

pnox 

13,034 

14,498 

^cMinn 

1,623 

14,497 

Marion 

3,888 

5,516 

Monroe 

2,529 

13,709 

Morgan 

1,676 

2,582 

Rhea 

4,215 

8,182 

Rq^o 

7,895 

11,340 

Sevier 

4,772 

5,117 

Sullivan 

7,015 

10,073 

Wa^ngton 

9,557 

10,995 

Total of East Tennessee 

135,312 

196,374 


of 1 /vhom 17,890 are slaves. 
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XX. KENTUCKY. 


Table of the comities and. toitmSj 1880. 


Counties. 

1 Pop 

Towns. 

Pop. 

Adair 

8^220 

Columbia 

422 

AlJen 

6,486 

Scottsville 


Anderson 

4,542 

Lawrenceburg 


Barren 

14,821 

Glasgow 

617 

Bath 

8 799 

( Owingsvillc 

241 


Jsharpsburg 

158 

Boone 

9,012 

Burlington 

276 



(Paris 

1,219 

Bourbon 

18,434 

]Millersburg 

470 



(Middletown 

195 

Bracken 

6,392 

Augusta 

HQ 

Breckenridge 

7,345 

(Hardinsburg 

^Cloverport 

316 

194 

Butler 

( Stephenport 


3,055 

Morganton 


Bullitt 

5,660 

^ Sliepberdsville 

278 

/ Mount Washington 

226 

Caldwell 

8,332 

( Princeton 
(Eddyville 


Callaway 

5,159 

Wadesborough 

163 

Campbell 

9,893 

C Newport 
( Covington 

717 

743 

Casey 

4,342 

Liberty 

118 

Christian 

12,694 

Hopkinsville 

1,263 

Clarke 

13,052 

Winchester 

■OMi 

Clay 

3,549 

Manchester 

159 

Cumberland 

8,036 

Burkesville 


Daviess 

5,218 

Owensl>orough 

229 

Edmondson 

2,642 

Brownsville 

125 

Estill 

4,618 

Irvine 1 

91 

Fayette 

25,174 

( Lexington 
( Athens 


Fleming | 

13,493 

Flemingsburg 

642 

Floyd 

4,266 

Prestonburg 

81 

Franklin 

9,251 

^ Frankfort 

Km 

1 (South Frankfort 


Gallatin 

6,680 

Port William 

824 

Garrard 

11,870 

Lancaster 


Grant 

2,987 

Williamstown 

197 

Graves 

2,503 

Mayfield 

44 

Grayson 

3,876 

Litchfield 

166 

Greene 

13,718 

jGreensburg 

665 

(CampbellsvilJe 

126 

Greenup 

* 5,853 

Greenupsburg 

HE 

Hancock 

1,494 

Hawsville 

i 

Hardin 

13,148 

Elizabethtown 

60l| 
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Kentucky continued. 


Oountiost 

Pup. 

Towns. 

'Pop. 

Harlan 


Harlan 0. IL 




(Cvnihiana 

977 

Harrison 

13,180 

\ Leesburg 

138 



(Clayvillc 

48 

Hart 

5,292 

^Murifordsville 
^ Woodsonvilie 

193 

48 

Henderson 

0,049 

Hendersonville 

483 

Henry 

il,3!»r> 

New (!astk* 

539 

Hickman 

5,193 

^Clinton 

^Cobinibus 

81 

186 

Hopkins 

0,703 

MadisonvilJe 

112' 



f Louisville 

10,35a 

JelTerson 

24,002 

I Shippingsport 

1 Portland 

(i07 

308 



t Williams ville 

70 

Jessamine 

9,961 

^ Nicbolnsville 
^Nortli liberty 

409 

62 

Knox 

1,321 

Buboursvillc 

139 

X^aurel 

2,182 

Patch 

1 [jondori 

15 

Lawrence 

3,8117 

Louisa 

87 



^ Clark .si>«rg 

Hi 

Lewis 

5,200 

J Vanceburg 




(Ctiiicord 


Lincoln 

11,012 

^Stanford 
!< ’ral) Orchard 

363 

234 

Livingston 

0,607 

\ Salem 
^ Smith field 

254 

388 

Logan « 

13,002 

Russell villo 

1,358 

McCracken 

1,298 

OVihnington 

^Padnurh 

12 

105 

Madison 

18,035 

Riclimoiid 

947 

Mason 

16,203 

^Washington 

^Maysville 

IB 

Meade 

4,11] 

Brandenburg 

331 

» 

1 

f Ilarrodsburg 

msmi 

Mercer 

17,7tH5 

1 Danville 

1 Perryville 

849 

283 



j tSalvisa 

78 

Monroe 

5,125 

Tompkinsvillo 

220 

Montgomery 

10,221 

J Mount. Sterling 
^Jeffersonville 

561 

33 

Morgan 

~ "" ' 

2,857 

West Liberty 

mm\ 
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Kentucky continued. 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Towns. 

Pop. 

Muhlenburg 

5,341 

Greenville 

217 


(Bardstown 

1,625 

Nelson 

14,910 

/Bloomfield 

'301 


(Fairfield 

88 

Nicholas 

8,832 

Carlisle 

430 

Ohio 

4,913 

Hartford 

242 



f Wesfpf)rt 

314 

Oldham 

S>,563 

J Bedford 

1 Brownsville 

104 

57 



L La Cl range 

27 

Owen 

5,702 

( Owcnton 
jNew Liberty 

143 

IGl 

Pendleton 

3,8(>6 

Falmouth 

207 

Perry 

3,331 

Perry 0. JI. 


Pike 

2,G77 

Pikevillc 

49 

Pula-ski 

0,522 

Somerset 

231 

Rockcastle 

2,875 

Mount Vernon 

142 

Russell 

3,883 

Jamestown 

07 

^C'reelsburg 

37 

Scott 

14,077 

Georgetown 

3,344 



t Shelby vilie 

1,201 

Shelby 

10,030 

/Simpsonville 

77 


( Chris tianburg 

78 

Simpson 

0,000 

Franklin 

280 

Spencer 

0,815 

Taylorsville 

248 

Todd 

8,801 

^ Elkton 
/Trenton 

382 

178 

Trigg 

5,880 

^Cudiz 

/Canton 

lt$S 

146 

Union 

4,435 

Morganfield 

292 

Warren 

1 10,047 

Bowling Green 

815 



f Springfield 

618 



1 Lebanon 

384 

Washington 


-{ Mackville 

83 


1 Fredericksburg 

58 



L Newmarket 

M3 

Wayne 

8 731 

Monti cello 

207 

Whitely 

3,807 

^Whitely C. H. 
^Williamsburg I 

50 

Woodford 

12,294 

(Versailles I 

/Mortonsville j 

904 

145 

Total 

588,844 c 

if whom 105,350 are slaves. | 
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XXL OHIO. 


Table of the Counties and County Toums 1830. 


Counties. 

pop. 1830*] County Towns, 

■I2Z3II 

Adams 

12,278 

West Union 

429 

Allen 

5 578 

Wapaghkonetta 


Ashtabula 

14,584 

Jefferson 

270 

Athens 

t)JG3 

Adiens 

729 

Belmont 

28,412 

St. Clairsville 

788 

Brown 

17,8r57 

Georgetown 

325 

Butler 

27,044 

Hamilton 

1,097 

Champaign 

12,130 

Urbana 

1,102 

Clark 

13,074 

Springfield 

1,080 

Clermont 

20, tec. 

Batavia 

426 

Clinton 

11,292 

Wilmington 

607 

Columbiana 

35,508 

New Lisbon 

1,138 

Coschocton 

1 1,102 

Coshocton 

333 

Crawford 

4,778 

Bucvrus 

298 

Cuyahoga 

10,300 

Cleaveltind 

1,076 

Dark 

0,203 

Greenville 

160 

Delaware 

11,523 

Delaware 

531 

Fairfield 

24.788 

Lancaster 

1,530 

Fayette 

8,180 

W ashington 

300 

Franklin 

14,70(i 

COLUMIJT’S 

2,437 

Gallia 

9,733 

Ciallipolis 

755 

Geauga 

15,813 

Chardon, township 

881 

Green 

15,084 

Xenia 

919 

Guernsey 

18,030 

Cambridge 

518 

Hardin 


Hardy 


Hamilton 

52,321 

Cincinnali 

24,831 

Hancock 

813 

Findlay 

52 

Harrison 

29,020 

Cadiz 

820 

Henry 

200 

Damascus 


Highland 

10,347 

Hillsborough 

564 

Hocking 

4,008 

liOg'cin 

97 

Holmes 

9,133 

Millersburg 

319 

Huron 

13,345 

Norwalk 

310 

Jackson 

5,974 

Jackson 

329 

Jefferson 

32,489 

Steubenville 

2,937 

Knox 

17,124 

Mount Vernon 

1,021 

Lawrence 

5,360 

Burlington 

149 

Licking 

20,804 

Newark 

999 

Lorain 

5,090 

Elyria 

G68 

Logan 

0,442 

Belie Fontaine 

266 

Madison 

6,190 

London 

. 249 

Marion 

0,558 

Marion 

287 

Medina 

7;560 

Medina, township 

022 

Meigs 

' 6,159 

Chester 

164 

Mercer 

1,110 

St, Mary’s 

92 

Miami 

12,806 

Troy 

504 
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Ohio continued. 


Counties. 

Pop. 1S30. 

County Towns. 

Pop. 

Monreo 

8,77<) 

Woodsfield 

157 

Montgomery 

21,252 

Dayton 

2,965 

Morgan 

n,79r) 

McConnelsville 

267 

Muak ingum 

a9^ir) 

Zanesville 

3,094 

Paulding 

ICO 



Perry 

14,018 

Somerset 

576 

Pickaway 

15,935 

Circleville 

1,136 

Pike 

6,024 

Piketon 

271 

Portage 

18,827 

Ravenna, lovmskip 

806 

Preble 

16,255 

Eaton 

511 

Putnam 

230 

Sugar Grove 


Richland 

24,007 

Mansfield 

840 

Ross 

24,052 

Cliillicothe 

2,846 

Sandusky 

2,851 

liower Sandusky 

351 

Scioto 

8,730 

Portsmouth 

1,064 

Seneca 

5,148 

Tiffin 

248 

Shelby 

3,671 

Sydney 

240 

Stark 

2(>,781 

Canton 

1,257 

Trumbull 

26,151 

Warren 

510 

Tuscarawas 

14,208 

New Philadelphia 

410 

Union 

3,192 

Maysville 

142 

Van Wert 

40 

Willshire 


Warren 

21,403 

Lebanon 

1,157 

Washington 

11,731 

Marietta 

1,207 

Wayne 

23,344 

Wooster 

977 

Williams 

377 

Defiance 

52 

Wood 

1,005 

Perrysburg 

182 

Total 

937,670] 



XXTT. INDIANA , 

7'ahle of the Counties 1830. 

Counties. Population, j 

CountiCH. Population* 

Allen 

1,000 

Elkhart 

935 

Bartholomew 

5,480 

Fayette 

9,112 

Boone 

622 

Floyd 

6,363 

Carroll 

1,614 

Fountain 

7,944 

Cass 

1,154 

Franklin 

10,199 

Clark 

10,719 

Gibson 

6,417 

Clay 

1,616 

Greene 

4,253 

Clinton 

1,423 

Hamilton 

1,750 

Crawford 

3,184 

Hancock 

1,569 

'Daviess 

4,512 

Harrison 

10,288 

Dearborn 

14,473 

Hendricks 

3,967 

Decatur 

5,854 

Henry ^ 

6,498 

Delaware 

2,372 

Jackson 

4,894 

Dubois 

1,774 

Jefferson 

11,465 
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Indiana continued. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Jennings 

3,950 

Rush 

9,918 

Johnson 

d,139 

St. Joseph 

*287 

Knox 

0,557 

Scott 

3,097 

Lawrence 

9,237 

Slielby 

6,294 

Madison 

2,142 

Spencer 

3,187 

Marion 

7,181 

Sullivan 

4,696 

Martin 

2,010 

Switzerland 

7,111 

Monroe 

0,578 

Tippecanoe 

7,167 

Montgomery 

7,380 

Union 

7,957 

Morgan 

5,579 

Vandfjrburgh 

2,610 

Orange 

7,909 

Vermillion 

5,706 

Owen 

4,000 

Vigo 

6,737 

Parke 

7,534 

W abash 


Perry 

3,378 

Warren 

2,854 

Pike 

2,104 

Warrick 

2,973 

Posey 

0,883 

Washington 

13,072 

Putnam 

81,95 

Wayne 

18,587 

Randolph 

3,t)12 


Total 341,582 

Ripley 

3,957 



Poimlatlon of the principal towns in 1831. 

New Albany, 

about 2^00 

Richmond, about 1,500 

Madison 

“ 2,0(10 

Indianapolis 

“ 1,200 

Vincenne.«i 

“ 1,800 

Salem 

1,000 

XXin. ILLINOIS. 1 


Table of the Counties 1830. 


Adams 

2,186 

Jeflerson 

2,555 

Alexander 

1,390 

Jo-Daviess 

2,111 

Bond 

3,124 

Johnson 

1,596 

Calhoun 

1,0,90 

Lawrence 

3,661 

Clarke 

3,940 

M acau pin 

1,989 

Clay 

755 

McLean 


Clinton 

2,330 

Macon 

1,122 

Crawford 

3,113 

Madison 

6,229 

Kdgar 

4,071 

Marion 

2,021 

Ed|vards 

1,649 

Mercer 

26 

Fayette 

2,704 

Monroe 

2,119 

Franklin 

4,081 

Montgomery 

2,950 

Fultonl 


Morgan 

12,709 

Henry > 

2,156 

Macdonough i 

1,309 

Knox ) 


Schuyler > 


Gallatin 

7,407 

Peoria ) 

• 1,309 

Green 

7,604 

Putnam) 

Hamihon 

2,020 

Perry 

1,216 

Hancock 

484 

Pike 

2,393 

Jackson 

1,827 

Pope 

3,223 
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Illinois continued. 


Population ]830> ) Countief. 


" Popuiation 1830. 


ltazidol|4i 

St. Clair 
Sangamon 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermillion 

4,436 

7,092 

12,9fi0 

2,973 

4,716 

3,239 

5,836 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

While 

Total 

of whom 746 are 


isnrfiTS 

slaves. 


XXIV. MISSOURI. 




Table of ike Counties. 



Boone 

8,889 

^Montgomery 



Callaway 

6,102 

New Madrid 


2,351 

Cape Girardeau 

7,430 

Perry 


3,377 

Chariton 

1,776 

Pike 


6,122 

Clay 

5,342 

Ralls 


4,346 

Cole 

3,006 

Randolph 


2,962 

Cooper 

6,019 

Ray 


2,657 

Crawford 

1,709 

St. Charles 


4,322 

Franklin 

3,848 

St. Francois 


2,386 

Gasconade 

1,548 

St. Genevieve 


2,182 

Howard 

10,844 

St. Louis 


14,907 

Jackson 

2,822 

Saline 


2,893 

Jetferson 

2,580 

Scott 


2,136 

Lafayette 

2,921 

Washington 


6,797 

Lincoln 

4,060 

Wayne 


3,264 

Madison 

2,371 




Marion 

4,839 


Total 

140,074 

Monroe 


Of whom 24,990 are slaves. 1 


PopuUuion of St Louis. 

[n 1820 4,598 In 1830 §,852 


XXV. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


CottntiM. Population 

Alexandria 9,606 
Washington 30,250 


Chie&Tawnfl. 

Alexandria 

Washington 


Total 39,858 


Population, 

1810. 1820. 1830. 

Washington 8,208 13,247 18,827 
Alexandria 7,227 8,218 8,263 
Georgetown 4,948 7,360 ^^4l! 


West 
Florida. 1 


Middle 

Florida 


Escambia 
Jackson 
Walton 
L Washington 
f Gadsen 
' Hamilton 
Jelferson 
Leon 
Madison 


XXVI. FLORIDA TERRITORY. 
Table of the Counties. 

3,386 I ( Alachu 

Duvall 

^>092 1 \ Mosquito 


4,894 

553 

3,312 

6,493 

525 


S. Florida. 


Nassau 
St. Johns 
Monroe 


2,204 

733 

1,511 

2,535 

517 




Total 34,728j 
Of whom 15,510 are slaves. 



m 
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XXVIL MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


Table of the Counties^ ISSO. 



Population . |Countl«a. 

PopulatWa.; 

Beanrien 

823 

Oakland 

HKMEi 

Cass 

928 

St. Clair 

1,115 

Jackson 


St. Joseph 

1,813 

Lenawee 

1,491 

Van Buren 

5 

Macomb 

2,414 

Washtenaw 

4,04S 

Mkhilimackinac 

877 

Wayne 

4,565 

Monroe 

3,187 

Detroit, city 

2,222 


Counties west of Lake Michigan, 


Brown 

964 

Iowa 

1,589 

Chippewa 

625 



Crawford 

692 

7'otal 

31,260 


Of whom 27 are slaves. 


XXVm. ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 
Table of the Counties. 


Arkansas 

Chicot 

Clark 

Ccmway 

Crawford 

Critt^den 

Hempstead 

Hot, or Warm Springs 

Independence 

Hard 

Jackson 

lefiersoo 

Laftyette 


1,423 

Lawrence 

2,806 

1,165 

Miller 

358 

1,369 

Monroe 

461 

982 

Phillips 

1,152 

2,440 

Pope 

1,483 

1,272 

Pulaski 

2,395 

2,507 

St. Francis 


458 

Sevier 

636 

2,032 

Union 

640 

1,206 

1 Washington 

2,181 

333 

772 

748 

Total 30,3831 

Of whom 4,578 are slaves. ^ 





MlSCliliKiArVEiOVS jSTATlSTICAl. TABLE. 


Executive of the General Government. President and Vice-President 
of the United States. Salary of the former, $25,000 per annum ; of the 
latter $5,000. The president must be 35 years of age, 14 years a 
resident in the U. S. and a natural bom citizen, or a citizen at the time 
of tlie adoption of the constitution. The vice-president is elected at 
the same time and manner, and for the same terra, as the president. He 
is ex'ojic^ president of the senate ; and in case of the death of the pres- 
ident, tawes his place, until the next term. At the last election there 
were 861 electors. There have been 7 different presidents, and 
many vice presidents. 

The legislature of the general government consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The present number of senators is 46. 
The pay both for senators and representatives, is 8 dollars a day; and 6 
dollars for every 20 miles travel, going and returning. The preseltt 
number of representatives is 213. The present census, on the e.\i8tii|g 
ratio, will increase the number to more than 260. 

The Judiciary of the U. S. consists in one supreme court, and each 
subordinate courts as congress shall from time to time appoint. 
judges of the supreme and inferior court, hold their office^ during good 
behaviour. The present supreme court consists of one chief justice, 
and six associate justices. Salary of the chief justice, $5,000 and of 
the others ^4,500 each. Aftotney General, salary ]{>3,500. The district 
court consists of 30 judges, distributed in the several states, each haying 
an attorney, marshal and clerk, as constituent officers of the court. The 
government having very extended relations, and acting over a vast surface, 
nas a numerous corps of officers of departments; marshals, clerks, 4 Bnd 
the like. Tlie officers of the army, now in commission, are 560 ; of 
the navy about 1000, and of the marine corps 60; 22 ships of war are 
in commission^ and 16 in ordinary. Five ships of the line and six 
frigates are now building. The militia of the United States amounts to 
1,200^0. Extent of the U. S. 2,257, 374 square miles. Of canals 
Otere are about 3,000 miles in operation, in progress, or survey. Of 
rail-road, the extent made or making, is 1,403 mues. Number of post 
c^fioes in 1831, 8,610. Extent of post roads in 1830, 115,176 rotles. 

have 60 literary institutions, chartered %s colleges, the names of 
which are given under their prop^ heads, in the l^y of this work. 
Hie number of academies and high schools amount to between six and 
seven hundred. The pupils in aU the sdiools in the U. S. ameunt to 
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1,200,000* Of periodicals there are circulated alxnit 1,550. Of 
rdigious societies there are about 14,000 fixed congregations, 
10^000 settled ministers. Advancing in tlie same ratio of population, 
as between the census of 1820, and 1830 the U. S. will contain 35*inil- 
lions of people, of which the valley of the Mississippi will contain more 
than half. The tides along the coast of the U. S. diminish, as we advance 
from Maine shore towards Florida,. On the Bay of Fundy they rise 40 
feet. In the centre of the interior curve of Cape Cod, they rise 18 
feet, and on the opposite convex land of the cape, about 9 feet. They 
thence diminish along tJie open shore from 9 to 8 and 7 feet, until we 
pass Cape Florida into the gulf of Mexico, where the tide on the open 
shore is not more, on an average, than 4 fiiet. The annual mean temper- 
ature of Maine is about Faht. of the centre of Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati 54^ ; Si. Louis on the Mississi])pi 55^^ ; New-York harbor 52® 
Newport, Rhode Island 51®; Baltimore 53®; Richmond Virginia 56®; 
Washington D. C. 56®; Charleston harbor 6(1®; St. Augustine 72®; 
Pensacola 68®; New Orleans 79®; Fort Howard, southern extremity 
of Green Bay 44®: Prairie du Chien 45®; Council Bluffs on the Mis- 
souri 50®. L'cike Erie is 565 feet above the level of the Atlantic; Pitts- 
burgh 800; Cincinnati 350; Louisville 343; mouth of the Ohio 321. 
'Highest spring source of the Alleghanics 2,509. Foot of the the Rocky 
Mountains, at the sources of the Yellow Slone 1,870. Middle course of 
the Illinois 401 ; Ouisconsin River 1,161 ; Prairie du Chien 580; Lake 
Superior 641. 

The prevalent winds in the northern states of the Atlantic slope ore 
W. and N, W. In the valley of the Mississippi S. W, Thunder storms in 
the U. S. generally form in the W. and N. W. and pass off to the E. 
•This general rule has many exceptions. They often descend the Ohio, 
passing over Cincinnati and Louisville from the E. to the W. They very 
commonly ascend the valley of Red River from S. E. to N. W. It is a 
finguiar feet, that along the whole Atlantic sea .shore, those disagreeable 
and fierce storms, called N, E. storm.s, commence in the S. W. and travel 
with a rotatoiy motion, horizontal to the horizon, in other words as whirl- 
winds, from the S. W. to N. E. at the rate of about 30 miles an hour. 
Violent blows, called hurricanes, sweep^g forests and buildings from 
their course, seldom many miles in length, and often less tlian a half a 
mile in width, arc common, especially in summer, in all parts of the U. 
S. Thtey are most frequent in the Mississippi valley. Tlieir distinctive 
ravages are seen in a thousand places. The prostrate forest in their path 
is technically called a hurricane tract. These gales also move in a rota- 
tory progress, sometimes ascending wholly above the forests, and then 
descending again with the same unsparing fury. 

^rhe U. S. have all the temperatures, that can be requisite for any class 
of invalids, between the sea breezes of Maine, the mountain breezes of 
New Hampshire, the climate of the Council Bluffs, Charleston, St. Au- 
gustine, New Orleans, or the portion of Ca][)e Florida Soutli of 28®, and 
be^nd the reach of either snow or frost. 

U. S. possess every species of useful building stone and marble 
in unlimited abundance— ^l the valuable fossils — ^particularly the great-^ 
eat profbsion of fossil coal. It has tlie most ample amount of all the 
iil^KKttaiit metajis, except platina, tin and mercury. These metals hove 
>10 wteu been dii^overed in such abundance, as to have become of any 





m 

utiUty. devekud and 1 know not on what authority, iwiro 

aflsigned tlio greatest abi ^dance of the ores of Mercury to the northern 
fthores of the Jakes. Wo do not recollect lo have seen the fact mention^ 
by Schoolcraft, Jiong or other mineralogists, worthy of credit. We h<^d 
this important fact, if it be one, in entire doubt, l^uture observation 
will, no doubt, bring to light these metals in the widest extent of our terri- 
tory. 

The number of signers of American Independence was 56, of whom 
Pennsylvania furnislied 0, the greatest number from any one state. Vir- 
ginia furnished 7, and Massachusetts 5. The continental army, in 1783, 
consisted of a commander in chief, 35 major generals, and 2l brigadier 
generals. Tlio number of continental troops furnished by the different 
states, during the rev<ilulioiiary war, was 231,931. The militia called 
out a moun ted t o 56, 1 63 . O f the con t ineutul troops, Massachusetts f arittsh- 
ed 67,907, that is to say, more tlian double the number of any other state 
in the Union,. There were 15 diUbrent presidents of congress, during 
the revolutionary war. 

7'be free inhaintants of the free slates amount to 6,913,615,* leaving 
lo the slave states 5,}i 12,792 

Synopsis of the polUical staflsfu's of the states in their order.' Maine 
settled 1620,1652 under the juris<Uction of Massachusetts. Purchased 
by that colony, 1677. lloiiiaincd under tlie jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
by the name of the JlisUict of Maine, until 1820, when it became an 
independent stole. OouKtitnlion wfmt into operation in 1820, Tlie 
legislative body is enliiled Iho I>cgislature of Maine, It is vested in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives, €lecU?d annually by the people on the 
second Monday of Scpiemher. Tlic number of Representatives cannot 
be less than 100, nor more that 200. A town with 1500 inhabitants 
sends one representative. No town can send more than 7. Number of 
Senators cannot bo less than 31, nor more than 70. The legislature 
meets at Augusta. Gover nor elected annually by the people. A council of 
7 is elected annually by the joint ballot of the Senate and Repiiesentatives. 
The right of sunVage is granted to all persons over 21, but paupers, 
persons under guardianship, ijnjJ persons not faxed. A residence of 3 
months preceding the election gives the right of suffrage. The judicial 
power is vested in a. Supreme Judicial court, and courts, that may be 
established by the legislature from time to time. The salary of the Gov- 
enior ,^1,506 per annum. The members of the Senate and house of 
Representatives $2 per day. Hanks 19. Whole capital $2,175,000, 
exclusive of the U. S. Bank, Sends 7 Representatives to Congress, and 
will be entitled to 2 or 3 additi<mal members, by the ratio of the present 
census. Post; offices 397, This is the 12th state in the union, in pokt 
of members. 

New‘ Hampshire . First sotllcd 1623. Belonged alternately to the 
Royal government to Massachusetts and New-York. Constitution estab- 
lished 1784. The legislative power, called Jfie General court of New 
Hampshire, is in a Senate and House of Representatives. 150 voters send 
a representative and 300 additional voters a second. The members and 
the officers of the executive power are chosen annually by the pec^e. 
Tlie General court meets at Concord. Right of suffr^e belongs to all 
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mitt iitebitttitts of 21 but pttupm and jpemm mi ttuced at their 
0 mm acquest. A Superior Court and Court of Common Flees oofiqKise 
Hm jsdidla^. The judges hold their places, during good behavior, till 
tSitttgeofvO. 

' Salaiy of governor $1,200 per annum. Banks 21. Capital $2,102, 
1R50, exclusive of the U. S. Bank. Sends 6 3lepr.eflentatives to Cougreae. 
255 post offices* This is the 17th state in the union, in point of 
memhecs. 

Vermont, First settlements in 1724; 1741). Claimed by New Hamp- 
shire and New-York. Constitution formed 1777, entered the union 1791. 
Ill© general assembly of the state of Vermont is the legislative power, 
composed of a single body, a House of Representatives, elected annually. 
One member is sent from every town. Montpelier is the place of meeting 
The officers of the executive power are chosen annually. Every man of 
21 years, having resided one year preceding the election in the state, 
who is quiet and peaceable, has the right of suffrage. A supreme and 
county courts constitute the judiciary; all llie officers being elected 
annually by the general assembly. A council of censors, composed of 
13, is chosen every 7 years, to .see if the laws are duly executed. Sala- 
ry governor $1000 |»er anum. Banks 10. Capital $l,0r)0,000, exc!u< 
siveof the U. S. Bank. Sends 5 Representatives to Congress. 253 
Post offices. This is the ISlh stale in the union, in point of members. 

Maseaciusetta. First settlements 1020, 1028. The two settle- 
ments remained under sc])arate governments, until 1085 — 0 when they 
were united under tlie royal government. I’iie constitution was formed 
1780. The legislative jiower is styled The (loneral court of Massachu- 
setts, and composed of a Senate and House of Representatives, elected 
annually, one for 150 voters, and auothei for an additional 225. Senate 
is composed of 40 members. The governor is elected annually. The 
General Court meets at Boston. Residence of one year in the common- 
wealth, andi«ix calendar months in the district, and paying a state or 
county tax within the two years preceding the election, constitutes a 
pettEKin 21 years of age a voter. The judiciary is a Supremo court and 
court of Common Pleas. Salary governor $3,060 07 per annum, 
B^nks 66. Capital $20,420,(KK), exclusive of the United States Bank. 
Sends 18 Representaiivos to Congress, Post Offices 425, This is the 
ninth state in the Union m point of numbers. 

«• 

Rhode Island, First settlemcuts, 1030, 1638. Chartered 1644. 
Reehartered 1606, by Charles II., which charter is the basis of its pres- 
ent government. Unlike all the other states, it has no written constitution. 
Tlie legislative power is a General Assembly, ci'raposed of Senate and 
House of Representatives, which consists of 72 members, elected from 
dm towns semi-annually ; and the Senate of 10 . The latter ar^ chosen 
annually. The dovernur is elected aimually. The General Assembly 
meets four time^ in a year at different towns. .Tudges are appointed an- 
nually by the General Assemldy. Judges of the Courts of Common 
Fleas Itav© no salaries, but arc paid by entries. Salary Governor $400. 
Banks 47, Capital $0,098,307, exclusive of the United States Bank. 
Sends two Hepfesentatives to Congress. Post Offices 41. This is the 
twenty-third state in the Union in point of numbers. 





CmneeUcid. First settlaroents 1635, 1638. Oltarterod 1665. 'SSie 
obfurter was suspeiided, and restored, and formed the bask of tbs gowmk 
ment till 1818, when a constitution was formed. A Senate and JB&nSe el* 
Eeprescntatives form the General Assembly, The members of the latter 
are chosen by the different towns, and are 208 in mimher. *nie Sena** 
tors must not fall below 18, nor exceed 24. All the officers of 
‘ment are elected annually. The General Assembly meets once a year, 
alternately at Hartford and New Haven. A residence of six monthly 
the holding a freehold estate valued yearly at $7, or having performed 
military duty for one year, paying taxes for one year, and a good mmnd 
character, qualify a voter. A supreme court of errore, a superior court, 
and such inferior courts as may be created from time to time, compose 
the judiciary. The Judges arc appointed by the General Assembly, and 
hold their offices during good behaviour, till the age of 70. No one is 
compelled to join in, or support religious worshij) ; but when united to 
any society, may be obliged to ]»ay bis portion of its expenses. Salary 
Governor $1,100. Banks 13. Capital, exclusive of tlie United States 
Bank, $4,033,000. Sends (i Representatives to Congress. 222 Post 
Offices. Tins is the sixteenth state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

New York. Fiist settlement Kill. Colonial government 1629. 
Passed from the Dutch to the English, KiG^l. 1073 returned to the Dutch 
for a few months, and then to the English. Constitution formed, 1777, 
A Senate of 32 member.**, and an Assembly of 128 elected annually from 
the legislature. Senators elected by districts, and Representatives by 
counties, in proportion to the population. The executive offices are 
chosen every two years. The legislature meets at Albany. The right 
of suffrage belongs to every white male citizen of the age of 21, who has 
resided one year in the state, and six months in his own county. A man 
of color cannot vote unless he possess an unincumbered freehold estate, 
valued at $250. The Judges are appointed by the Governor, with the 
consent of the Senate. The Chancellor and Justices of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts hold their offices during good behaviour, or qptil the age 
of 60. The Judges of the County Courts arc appointed for five years. 
Salary Governor $4,000. Banks 44. Capital ^24,969,600, exclusive 
of the United States Bank. Sbffie other Banks are either in contempla- 
tion, or operation. Sends 34 Representatives to Congress. Post Offices 
1,462. This is the first state in the Union in point of numbers. 

New Jersey contained a few families, 10G5. In 1676 divided into 
two provinces, one under royal government, and the other dependent on 
‘New York. East Jersey was transferred to William Penn and eleven 
associates, 1632. In 1702 both provinces united under the govemment 
of New York, till 1738, when a separate government was instituted. 
WilUam Temple Franklin, a son of Dr. Franklin, was the last royal gov- 
ernor. Constitution formed 1776. The Governor, Tjegislative Council 
and General Assembly compose the I^egislature. The Legislative Coun<* 
cil and General Assembly are elected annually. The former is composed 
of. 14, and the latter of 50. The Legislature rileets at Trenton annually. 
The Governor is chosen by the Council and Assembly at their first meet- 
ing after the election. The Governor is President of the Council, which 
elwis a Vice President fiom itself. The Governor and Council form a court 
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l»f A|»|p0iib, as tbe last resoit in all law causes, an^ possess the power of 
piilH^oni^ crifuinals, after condemnation. All persons of full age, worth 
jgSISi proclamation money, having resided one year in the county whore 
vote, have the right of eulfrage. By succeeding acts, it is deter* 
wuiied, that paying a tax is equivalent to the former requisition, and that 
Ihmales and negroes are prohibited from voting. The Judges of the 
£hi|ierior and Inferior Courts are appointed by the Legislature, tlie former' 
for 7 years, and the latter for 5. Both may be re-appointed. Salary 
Governor, $2,000. Banks 18. Capital $5,075,000. Sends 6 Eepre* 
ientatives to Congress. Post Offices 242. This is the fourteenth state 
In the Union, in point of numlicrs. 

Penn$phania» First settlement, 1682. Governed by deputies of the 
proprietors, till 1776, when the Constitution was formed. A Senate and 
House of Representatives form the General Assembly. The Represen- 
tatives are elected annually, being proportionate in number to that of the 
taxable inhabitants. The Senate consists of 33 members, and the House 
of Representatives 100. The Senators arc chosen for four years, one 
and one-fourth being elected at the same time with the Representatives. 
The Governor is elected for 3 years, and may hold his office 0 out of 12. 
The Assembly meets at Harrisburgh. 'Die Judiciary is a Supremo 
Court, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, and goal-delivery Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas, an Orphan’s Court, a Court of Quarter Sessions, &/C. 
The Judges are appointed by the Governor, and liold their offices during 
good behaviour. 'Die right of suHiagc belongs to every freeman of the 
aige of 21, who has resided two years in the stale, and paid a tax six 
months before the election. Governor’s salary $4,()()0, Banks 31. 
Capital $10,310,333 84. Sends 26 Representatives to Congress. 901 
Post OlRces. This is die second state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

* 

Ddaware, First settlement 1627- From the Swedes and Fins, it 
passed into the hands of the Dutch, and then into those of the English, 
with New York. 1682 was granted to Wm. Penn, and included in the gov- 
ernment <H Pennsylvania. 1701 Delaware withdrew from Pennsylva- 
nia, and a constitution was formed 1776. The General Assembly con- 
msts of a Senate and House of Repretefitalives. The members of the 
latter are elected annually, 7 from each county, amounUng in all to 21. 
The Governor is chosen every 3 years, and he is ineligible for the three 
years which succeed. Tlirec of the Senators are elected annually. The 
general Assembly meets at Dover. A residence of 2 years previous to 
tibe, election, and paying a state or county tax constitutes all white free- 
men aged 21 voters. The judiciary is composed of a Court of Chancery * 
a Supreme Court, court of Common Pleas, «Sz,c. The officers hold their 
.^aces during good behaviour. Salary Governor $ 1 ,3tl3,33 . Sends one 
Mpresentative to Congress. Banks 4. Capital $1,050,000. 36 Poat 
unices. This is the 24th state in the union, in point of numbers. 

Mixryland. First settlement 1634. 1776 constitution formed. The 
impslature is styled the General Assembly of Maryland, and is composed 
oi I senate of 15 members and a House of Delegates of 80. Each county 
famishes 4 of the latter. They are elected annually, and the Senate 
fifth yearns from the Western, and 6 from the Eastern shore. The 
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Governor is elected annually, and is eligible 3 years out of 7. The Gen- 
eial Assembly meets at Annapolis. A council of 6 form the executive 
with the Governor. Every white freeman above the age of 21, having 
resided 12 months in the state, or (> in the county, is qualified to vote^ 
The chancellor and judges are nominated by the Governor and appointed 
by the council, and hold their offices during good behaviour. Salary of 
'Governor ^2,660. Banks 14. Capital Sends 9 Repre- 

sentatives to Congress. Post ofiices 221. This is the eleventh state hi 
the union in point of numbers. 

Virginia, First settlement 1007. Constitution 1770. It was* 
amended in 1829, and as it now .stands. The General Assembly is com-' 
posed of a Senate and House of Delegates. The number of members in 
the latter is 131 chosen annually. The Senate has 32 members elected 
every four years, one and a fourth vacating their seats every year. Voters 
for all places of trust honor or profit are given viva voce. The execu- 
tive is in the hands of the Governor who is chosen fof 3 years, and in- 
eligible for the next term. There is a council of state of 3. The judges 
of the -Supreme Court of Appeals and the Superior courts are appointed 
by the General Assembly, and hold tbeir ofiices during good behaviour, 
or till they are removed by a concurrent vote of the Assembly. Owning 
a freehold of the value of 25 dollais, or an interest in one to that amount 
or possessions equivalent to this, or having been a housekeeper and head 
of a family for 12 rnonths, and paid taxes, const itutes a free white man 
of 21 a voter. Salary of Governor $‘3,333 33 cents. There are thre9 
banks with branches amounting in all to 19, and 1 in Wheeling. Whole 
Capital §5,007 ,000, exclusive of the I/, S. Bank. Sends 22 Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. Post ofiices 778. This is the third state in thn 
union in point of numbers- 

North Carolina, First settlement about the middle of the 17th can* 
tury. 1727 became a distinct province. Constitution formed 1776. A 
Senate and House of Commons constitute the General Assembly, both 
chosen annually by the |ieople. Each county furnishes 1 senator and 2 
members of the House of Commons and one of the latter from each of d 
large towns. The Governor is the chief executive officer, is elected an- 
nually by the 2 house.?, and eligible for one term of 3 years out of six. 
The judges of the Supreme and Superior courts are appointed by the 
assembly, and hold their ofiices during good l>ehavior. All freemen aged 
21, who have resided in the state 12 months immediately precedingthe 
election, are entitled to vote for members of the House of Commons; but 
to vote for a senator, the possession of a freehold of fifty acres of land is 
required. Assembly meets annually at Raleigh. Salary of Goteriior 
{J2,000. Banks 3 with their branches. Capital exclusive of the U. S. 
bank j53, 200,000. Bends 13 Representatives to Congress. Post officer 
470. This is the fifth state in the union in point of numbers. 

South Carolina, First Settlement about 1^63. Constitution formed 
1775. The legislative power is in a Senate and House of Reprwnta- 
tives. 45 members compose the senate. They are elected by dtatriets 
for 4 years. Half are chosen biennially. The Representatives are I2i 
Von. II. m 
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in number, and apportioned according to the white inhabitants and taxa^ 
tion. Elected for 2 years. A governor holds the executive power for tlie 
term of 2 years, and is then ineligible for 4. The assembly meets 
annually at Columbia. The chancellor and judges are appointed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives and hold their offices, during good 
behavior. Every free white male of the age of 21, who has resided in the 
state two years, previous to the election, and possessing a frccihold of 50 - 
acres, or town lot, or resided in the district, in which he offers his vote, 
lix months before the election, and having paid tax of 3 shillings sterling 
in support of tho governor, is qualified to vote. Salary of Governor 
8,900 dollars. Banks 4, and the state bank with 3 branches. Capital 
exclusive of the U. S. bank ^4,031,833. Sends 9 Representatives to 
Congress. 278 Post offices. This is the tenth stale in the union, in 
point of numbers. 

Georgia, First settlement 1733. Of the states belonging to the 
union at the time of the declaration of independence, this was the last 
settled. Constitution formed 1777. Tho legislative power is the 
General Assembly composed of a Senate and House of Rei)resenlalive8. 
The members of both are chosen annually. A county furnishes one senator 
and Reps, in proportion to population, including three and one fifth of the 
people of color. A Governor elc5clcd by the people for two years, bolds 
the executive power. The Assembly meets at Milledgeville. All citi- 
zens of 21 years, who have paid required taxes, and resided 0 months in 
the county, are allowed to vote. The jinhcial power is a superior court, 
and such inferior ones, as may be established by the legislature. The 
superior judges, are elected by tlie legislature for 3 years, and the infe- 
rior quadrennially by the people. The clerks biennially. Salary of 
Governor ^3j000, Banks 10, beside branches; capital $r>,882,34 9, exclu- 
sive of the United States Bank. Post offices 251. Sends 57 Repre- 
sentatives to congress. This is the sixlli stale in the union, in point of 
numbers. 

Ohio, Arst settlement 1788. 1789 territorial government; 1802 

independent state; constitution. The legislative power is vested in the 
General Assembly composed of a Senate*and House of Representatives, 
The latter are chosen annually, apportioned among the voters according to 
the number of the voters. The number cannot exceed 72, nor fall short 
of 36. Senate elected biennially in proportion to the nurnljcr of voters. 
TJje number cannot be Jess than a third, nor more than half that of the 
Representatives. The Governor holds the executive power, and is elect- 
ed by the people for two years. The Assembly meets at Columbus. 
Residence of one year, immediately preceding the election, and paying or 
being charged with a state and county tax, constitutes every white citizien 
of 21 a voter. The judiciary is a supreme court, courts of common pleas, 
&.C.I The judges are elected by both liouscs for seven years. Salary of 
Governor $1,200. Banks 12 exclusive of the United States Bank. Capital 
not ascertained. Sends 14 Representatives to congress. Post offices 
702, This is the fourth sJtale in the union in point of numbers. 

Wchu ^an. First settlement 1670. 1805 territorial goveniment un- 

dtr tbe U. 1^12 taken by the British under General Brock. 1813 
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recovered by the United Stales. The legislative council is composed of 
13 members, elected for 2 years. Judges 4. Salary of Governor $2,000 
Banks 2. Capital not specified. Sends one delegate to congress. Post 
oOices 79, 

Kentuchy. First settlement 1775. A part of Virginia, until 1790. 
1790 Constitution fonnod. Admitted into the Union 1792. A senate 
and House of Tleproscntativos compose the legislative power. It is called 
the General Assembly, 100 is the highest number of Representatives 
allowed and 5S the lowest. Elected annually, and apportioned every 4 
years among the electors. Senators elected for 4 years, one fVmrth part 
chosen annually. Tlioy cannot exceed, 38, or fall short of 24. A gov- 
ernor holds the executive power, cliosen for 4 years, and ineligible for the 
succeeding 7. Elei led hy l)ie j>eople r/rc voce. The assembly meets at 
Fnuikfort. Evc^’ male free white citizen of 21, having resided in the 
state two years or^Vi the district one year next preceding the election 
is fjualified to vote. The judiciary is a court, of appeals and inferior courts. 
These ofTicers hold fli(*ir places during good behavior. Salary Governor 
$2,000. Hanks 2 exclusive oftlie Ihuted Slates Bank. Capital notsp^ 
cified. Post Oliices 322. Sends 12 j{c])ro.sontatives to congress. This 
is the Otli state in the. I’nion, in ]ioinl of numbers, 

Indiana* J'^irst s(?lflcmon( near the commencement of the present 
century. Territorial government, 1800. Constituthm formed and ad- 
mitted into the union 1810. I'hc legislative authority is a Senate and 
House 'of Jleprcscnta lives, which compose a General assembly. The 
Senators are chosim for 3 years, and llie Representatives annually. The 
latter cannot exceed 100, nor fall short of 30. The former must not be 
less, tlian one third, nor more than one half the number of Representa- 
tives. The memhers of both liouses are apportioned among the voters. 
The Governor is cliosen for 3 years, and may be once reelected. The 
Assembly meets at Indianopolis. The right of suffrage belongs to 
all free male citizens of 21, who have resided one year in state im- 
mediately firevious to the election. The judiciary consists of a supreme 
court, circuit courts, and inferior courts. The supreme judges are ap- 
pointed by the Governor with We consent of the Senate; those of the 
circuit court by the iegislalure, and tlic associate judges by the people. 
Salary of Governor 1,000. Sends 3 Representatives to congress. Post 
offices 218. This is the 13th state in the Union in point of numbers. 

f 

Illinois. First settlement in the latter part of the 17tli century. Passed 
from Franco to Great Britain, 1703. Settlements began by the citizens of 
the United Slates about 1800. Tenitorial government 1809. ^ 1818 
constitution formed, and admitted into the Uuion. The legislative 
authority is vested in a General assembly. Composed of a Senate and 
House of Representatives until the inhabitants shall amount to 100,000, 
the number of Representatives is confined within 36 and 27, and the 
Senators must be not less than one third, nor more than one half the 
number of Representatives. I’iie governor i3 the executive power, and 
chosen for 4 years, ineligible for the succeding term. The Representr 
lives are chosen annually, and the Benators every four years. The .i#* 
eeinbly meets every second year at Vandalia. TherequisitioiwAn e 
voter are the same as in most of the other states, except that only 
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nKmtbs previous residence is necessary. A supreme court and inferior 
^courts constitute the judiciary. The judges are appointed by the General 
.Assembly, and hold their offices duriuggood behavior. Salary of Governor 
; J1,000, Post offices 217. Illinois sends one Representative to congress 
This is the 20th state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Mvfsouri, First settlements 17C>4. 1804 separated from the rest of 

XjOuisiana, and 1820 constitution formed, and 1821, admitted into the 
Union. A Senate and House of Representatives form a General Assem- 
bly. One Representative at least from each county, but the whole number 
may not exceed 100. The Senators are elc;cted for four years, the seats 
of half being vacated every two years. Limited between 14 and 33* 
Chosen by districts, and apportioned among llie voters. The Governor 
is the executive officer, elected for four years, and ineligible for the four 
succeeding. The Asscunbly meets every second year at the city of Jeffer- 
son. A voter must be twenty onr^, have resided in tlie slate one year be- 
fore the election, and 3 months in the county. The judiciary is a Supreme 
court, chancery circuit courts, &.c. The judges are appointed by the 
Governor with the Senate, and hold their <i{ric<?s dnring good behavior, 
Dntil the ageoft)5. Salary, Governor .<;1..5(t0. No bank, but that of 
4he United States. Post (».nices, Sends one Rc'prcsenlative to Con- 
gress. Missouri is the 21st, state in the Union in point of numbers. 

Tennessee, First settlement belwrcii 17C5 and 70. Included in 
North Carolina, till 1700. 1700 Con.stitution formed ^arid admitted into 

the Union. A General Assembly composed of a Senate and Ilouse of 
Hepresentatives composes legislative power. The members of both 
houses are elected biennially The number of Representatives is 
sixty. They are apportioned among the voters. Tlie Senate can- 
not be less than one third, nor more than half the number of Repre- 
sentatives. A Governor is the executive officer, elected nf. the same time, 
and for the same term with the members of the Assembly. Eligible 6 
years in 8. ^ The Assembly meets at. Nasliville biennially. Every free- 
man of 21, owning a freehold in the county, also any freeman, who has 
been an inhabitant of any county in iIka state 6 months next preceding 
the election is entitled to vote. The judiciary is composed of such supe- 
Tior and inferior judges, as the legislature may establish, appointed by 
both houses. They hold their offices during good behavior. Salary of 
Governor 2,000 dollars. 1'lie United States has a bank at Nashville. 
B&ds 9 Representatives to congress. Post offices 350. This is the 
7th state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Arkansas Territory. Separated from Missouri, and made independent, 
1819. The legislative council is composed of 5 members. The House 
of Representatives compo.scd of 23 members, arc elected biennially. 
Judges 4. Salary Governor $2,000. Sends 1 delegate to Congress. 

\ Post Offices 52. 

The following specific ^nd important information, touching the settled 
^gions of this interesting and little known Territory, was received too 
late insertion under its appropriate head. The writer. Dr. McKay, 
Inwlien, from the early periods of the settlement of that country, one of 
|t|j|pfefligent add respectable citizens, personally acquainted with the 
Dou|ktry he describes. No apology is deemed necessary for introdiieing 
eildh direct, tangible and important information here in the form of a note. 
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*Wheji this territory was constituted in IS 10, a separate government, it 
constituted only 5 counties, viz: Arkansas, Lawrence, Pulaski, Clarke, 
and Hempstead. The old comities have been “clipfietl,” and new ones 
formed by every session of the legislature since, until the number has in- 
creased to 23. Arkansas, Phillips, Crittenden, St. Francis, Monroe and 
Chicot form the eastern judicial district; Pulaski, Conway, Pope, Craw- 
ford, the w'cstern ; Hot Spring, Clark, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, Se- 
vier, and Union, the soutliern; Independence, Luwrcnce, Jackson, Izard 
and Washington, the northern. 

With regard to tlie water courses, I barely know the names of the most 
important, such as Arkansas, White, St. Francis, Washita, and Red River, 
with tlieir branches. The principal branches of tlie Arkansas, are the 
Pawmee, Canadian, or Main, Arkansas, Verdigris, Grand, or Six Bull, 
and the Illinois. The latter rises near Six Bull, and runs a southern 
course through the country, now occupied by the Cherokee Indians. It 
is a clear, swift and bcaiiliriil stream, about 150 yards in width, and 
empties into the Arkansas on the north shore, about 40 miles below the 
junction of Vendigris and Grand River, which are only half a mile distant 
from each other at their points of entr«ance. The Verdigris is the upper 
branch. Bofli this and (irand River come in from the north, rising in the 
Osage country. *i'ho next str<?ain of any size is the l*oto, corning 
from the south, and emptying into the Arkansas at Fort Smith. The 
above mentioned branches all belong to the country assigned to the Indi- 
ans. Crawford county joins llio (’hoctuw and Cherokee line on the W. 

Washington county lies N. of Crawford, and is hounded on the N. by 
the Missouri lino. The county seat is Fayetteville. Lee’s Creek rises 
in this county. It is a fine, rapid stream, affording good mill seats, and 
discharges its waters into the Arkansas on the N. about 8 miles below 
Fort Smith. This county is tlio best watered in the territory. It abounds 
in the finest springs, bursting from the limestone, and often ninning off 
in bold streams sufficient to turn a mill. It is very hilly, and in many 
places there are precipices from 1 to 300 feet in height. Some of the 
main branches of White River traverse it. * 

Pope county is next in descending the Arkansas. It has no streams 
of any importance, except IHihois Creek, on the N.,and Peltijohn,onlhe 
S. Neither of these are navigable for any distance, Con^y succeeds 
Pope, and has no stream of note, except Cadron Creek, which empties 
into Arkansas from the N., and is navigable for a short distance from its 
mouth. The county seat is Ilarrishurgh. Pulaski joins Conway^and 
is also destitute of large str<jaras. Little Rock is the county seat, and 
the seat of tiie territorial government. It is situated on the S. bank of 
the Arkansas, about 250 miles by water, and about 140 by land from the 
Mississippi. The position is high and commanding, itscendirig gradually 
from the river for one mile and a half. There are no public buildings ex- 
cept a' wooden jail and court house; but among the private building 
there are several Jiandsomc erections of brick and wood. The town is 
spread over a considerable extent of ground, and contains 5 dry goods 
‘Stores, besides groceries and other shops. *It is a place of considerable 
trade, and promises to become a town of consequence. The smaller 
steam boats are able to reach this point at all seasons. Jefferson county 
Uos below, and E. of Pulaski. No streams of note |ire found in it, ex- 
Plum Bayou, a branch of the Arkansas, putting out on the N. sid% 
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and running jsuch a course, as to form an island between itself and the 
Arkansas of 30 miles in length, and from 4 to 8 or 10 in width* The 
county seat has no name hut Pine Bluff. This is the first high land seen 
in ascending the Arkansas. Arkansas county touches Jefferson. Its 
principal streams are Bayou Meteau, which rises in Pulaski county, and 
runs a S. E. course of about 100 miles, emptying into the Arkansas on 
the N. about 8 miles above tlic Post, l)y Innd, and 20 by water, and the 
river Aux Grucs, or Crane Rivor, which also rises in Pnlnski, and taking 
an eastwardly course, discharges itself into White River about 15 miles 
from the mouth of the latter. These two streams run along opposite 
sides of the Big Prairie, which appears to be the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the Arkansas and WJjite River. This county reaches to 
the Mississippi. 

Crittenden county touches the Missouri line and extends to island 
No. 63, J think, l/iwrcnce joins it on the AV. J*lullips on the S. and 
the Mississippi on the East. Some of the head branches of the St. 
Francis pass through tlic western part of it. 'Phe sent ofjnstieo is situ* 
ated at llie upper end of a bend of the Mississippi, about IT miles above 
Memphis. Thiscounty contams large Iwtdics of first rate land; hut like 
all those, which border on flie Mississippi, it is cut up by lakes marshes 
and the overflow of that river. Phillijis is south of the latter, East of 
Monroe and St, Francis, and north of Arkurisres. Its streams arc St. 
Francis River, and Big (.nick. The St. h'rancis is about 200 ynrds 
wide at its mouth, and affords a considorahie length of nnvigntion. Big 
Creek rises in the Jiigh lands hack of this river, and runs an eastwardly 
course, emptying into the Mississippi about 20 miles below the 8t. Fran- 
cis. It would admit of rinvigatifin for a short distance. This county 
has large bodies of excellent laud. Helena, the scat of justice, is situated 
on the West bank of the Mississippi, about 5 miles below the mouth of 
the 8t. Francis. Here is theonl;,'^ point of Iiigli land, that comes into the 
Mississippi on its west side, in its whole course from the moiuliof the 
Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. Chicot county is south of Arkansas, east of 
Union and Pmaski, and norlli of the Eouisiana lino. It coiilfiins some good 
laud, but is injured by lakes, marshes and overflow. Villemont is the 
county town, situated on the west bank oftTic Mississiyjpi, formerly call- 
ed Point Chteot. Monroe in west of Phillips, north of Arkansas, south of 
St. Francis and east of Independence. Its streams are Wliito River and 
Cachee. The former forms its southern limit, and divides it from Ar- 
kan^is county. (.Jachee ri.sos in marshy grounds, and runs south and 
empties into White i ivt^r, about 50 miles above its mouth. I know of 
no name for its scat of justice. Such is the mania for speculation in 
town making, that tlie seat of justice, particularly in the new counties, 
changes every session of the legislature. The country is less broken in 
this county, than in those on the Mississippi, and contains large quanti- 
ties of fine land for tillage. 8t. Francis county is w’est of Phillips, ‘south 
of Monroe,east of Jackson, and nortJi of Lawrence and Crittenden. Bt. 
Francis, and Languile,an ineonsidcrable stream entering the latter on the 
Biside are its chief streams. iSoil and face of the country much the same as* 
Indej)endcnce is north of Pulaski and Conway, west of Monroe, 
Lawrence, and cast of PojKi and Izard. It coinprise.s a variety 
#f soil, from the richest bottom lands to the most barren hills. The face 
country at a distance from water courses is very much broken with 
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hills, covered with rocks — limestone abounds. But the low lands along 
the streams are not exceeded in the country in richness of soil. It is 
finely watered by nun>erous streams, among which are White River and its 
tributaries, viz. Little Red, Btrawberry and Black rivers. Batesville situ- 
ated on White River, and on the main road leading through the territory 
from St. Louis to Texas, is the seat of justice. Jackson is east of Inde- 
pendence, south of Pulaski, W(;st of »St. Francis and north of Lawrence^ 
It contains hut few inhabitants, and resoniihles Independence in the face 
of the country. Lawrence is N. of Independence and Jackson, east of 
Izard, west of Crittenden and south of the Missouri line. Face of the 
country, soil, &ic.. same as Independence. Its stre/ams are tlie Black 
River and its tributaries, Spring and Current River. Black River ia 
navigable to Jackson, the seat of justice, and empties into While River 
about 17 miles below Batesville. Steam boats have ascended White 
River to Batesville; and it is presumed, that small steamers may ascend 
Black River to Jacksf)n. Above these points, the streams bcicoine too rocky 
and rapid to admit of safe navigation. Jackson is also on the road leading 
from St Louis to Texas. Tznrd is north of Pope, cast of Washington 
west of Lawrence, and south of the Missouri line. Some branches of 
While River pass through it. The slaplolj)rodi.ictions of these counties 
at present are cot ion and corn. A considerable quantity of beef and 
pork is also exported from them.' iJfflHki attention has been paid to tlte 
raising of small grain, although wheat and oilier grain grows well. Want 
of proper mills prevent their cultivation to any extent. With regard to 
the mineral and fossils of the part of the country, of which I have been 
speaking, J know little. An abundance of stone coal Is found, and it 
is known, that there is iron ore in some places. 

Hot Spring county is hounded N. by Pulaski and Conway, E. by Union, 
S. by Clark, and W. by Pope. The surface of this county is uneven, 
mountainous and rocky, and has but a small portion of land fit for culti- 
vation. Notwithstanding its poor soil, it has some advantages over most 
of the other counties in the 'Perritory. The springs, from which it takes 
its name, arc becoming much noticed, and of late years hav^ been visited 
by persons from all the Western States for liealth, during the summer 
months. Tlu^y have, in my opinion, no medical eificucy, separate from 
that of an equal temf)eraturd*of increased lieat. A salutary effect has 
been produced in nio.st cases of chronic rheumatism. .1 have known in- 
dividuals who have suflered contractions of their limbs from tliis aifiict- 
ing and painful disease, completely relieved by bathing in these waters 
for some length of time. The water appears to contain as little forfign 
mixture, as the purest .springs of tlie north; and is as limpid. In the 
neighborhood of the springs is an excellent quarry of wlict.stone, said by 
judges to be e<pial to the Turkey stone. This county contains large 
quantities of iron ore, some of whicli is highly magnetic. The springs 
issue from the foot of two ojiposilc hills of nearly equal elevation, of 
between 4 and .500 feet. The valley runs from north to south. A small 
stream passes througli it. Upon reaching the springs, it is so much enlarg- 
ed, as to afford sufficient water to turn a mill. On the east side of the 
•valley about 30 springs boil up, the watcirof Vhich will harden an egg in 
15 minutes. But one comes from the western side. The creek empties 
into the WasJiita, about 7 miles south of the springs. 

Clark county is joined »S. by Hempstead, W. by Cr^iwford, N. by Hot 
Spring, and E. by Union. It is quite hilly, and affords a considerable 
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pn^rtion of good land, and is well watered, as the Washita and two of 
its branches ran through if. The names of the branches are the Little 
Missouri and the Fourche Cado, which empties into it on the S. side, a 
few miles above the entrance of the Little Missouri. They both conjo 
in on the same side, and bear a N. E, course. The road, of which I havo 
spoken, leading from St. Louis to Texas, passes directly through this 
county. Very little attention lias been paid to the subject of minerals in 
this region. Some salt is made. The seat of justice has been moved 
almost every session of the legislature. In fact it has been so constantly 
on the move, that we can hardly find a resting place, or name, for it. 

Hempstead is S. of Clark, E. of Miller and Sevier, N. of the Mexican 
line, and W. of Lafayette. A great proportion of this county is good 
land. The face of the country is beautifully diversified with gentle swells 
and vallies. On the highest ridges are found great quantities of muscle 
shells of a very large size. But it is not abundant in streams. There are 
some springs of good water, but they are not plenty. '-The only navigable 
stream is Red River; and to reach this county by means of it, the Great 
Raft must, be passed. The hois d’arc, yellow, or Indian how wood, grows 
abundantly, and to a considerable size here. The Little Missouri runs 
through the northern part of it. The seat of justice is Washington. 

Sevier is S. and W. of Hempstead, N. of the Mexican line, and E. of 
Miller. No water courses of note, except Red River. Face of ih© 
country much like Hempstead. Considerable quantities of salt hav© 
been made in it. 

Miller is W. of Crawford, E. of the Choctaw eastern boundary line, 
and N. of the Mexican lino. Red River is the only navigable stream. 
The northern parts are hilly; but near the banks of Red River, there is 
some very good land. Rio Micha, a considerable stream, runs through 
the western part of it. The mouth of this stream is the point where the 
©astern boundary line intersects Red River. 

Sevier is S. of the Louisiana line and Red River, W. of Hempstead, 
and E. and N. of Union and Clark, It is tolerably level, and a great 
portion of it^first rate soil, but not well watered. The only navigable 
stream is Red River. There is a large savanna, or prairie, called Prairt© 
Long, in it, running E. and W. for a considerable distance, parallel with 
Red River. 

Union joins the Louisiana line on the S. E., Chicot on the E. Clark 
and Hempstead S.; and Jefferson N. The character of the soil of this 
county is various. It presents hills, swamps, and a portion of first rat© 
Ian#. The Washita nms through if, and in it receives Saline Creek, a 
beautiful, clear and rapid stream from the N. W. Seat of justice Corea 
Fabre. 

I have aimed, in the fqregoing sketch, to come as near the truth, as 
possible. Descriptions have been given of detached portions of this ter- 
ritory, greatly overrating its advantages. Persons have visited it upon 
the strength of these representations, and being disappointed, their esti- 
mate has fallen as much too low, as it had been raised before too high. 
I have neither added nor dpinished, concealed any disadvantages, nor 
blexoned any advantages. 1 am aware, that the prejudice, originating 
I have mentioned, has had a tendency, for some years, to keep the terri- 
tory in the back ground. 

Ill© exports of# the territory of Arkansas are cotton, com, beef hides^ 
pdiines, live cattle, cypress timber, plank, d&c. 
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Alabama. First »ettl6ment, long befo^ it contained many cttiitaed 
inhabitants. Since 1810 the increase of population has b^n raptiL 
Territorial government 1817. Constitution 1810. Admitted into the 
Union* 1820, The legislative [>ower is similar to that of Tennessee. 
The Kcpresenlatives are elected annually, and in proportion to the pop- 
. ulation. They cannot exceed 100 nor fall short of 00, The Senators 
are chosen for three years, one-third every year. The Senators cannot 
be Jess than one-fourth, nor more than one-third of the number of Rep- 
resentatives. The executive power rests with the Governor, elected fi>r 
two years, and eligible four years out of six. The Assembly meets at 
Tuscaloosa. Every white male citizen of 21, having resided one year in 
tlio state, and the last three iiiontlis in the county or town, is qualified to 
vole. The judiciary is asupremo court, circuit courts, &c. The judges, 
after 1833, are to be elected by both Houses every six years. Salary 
Governor $2,000. Banks 2. Capital $1,180,027 09, exclusive of the 
United States Bank. Sends 3 Representatives to Congress. Post Of- 
fices 1G9. Tills is the 15th state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Minsissippi. First settlement 1716. Ceded to the English- Terri- 
torial government, 1708. An independent state 1817. Constitution 
same year. A Senate and House of Representatives form the General 
Assembly. The Representatives are elected annually, in the ratio of ono 
to every 3,000 while inhabitants. When the inliabitants exceed 80,000 
the Representatives cannot be less than 30, nor more than 100. The 
Senators elected for three years, one-third chosen annually. Their num- 
ber is limited between one-fourth and one-third of that of the Represen- 
tatives. The Governor is the executive officer, elected for two years. 
The General Assembly meets at Jackson annually. The qualifications 
of a voter are being 21 years of age, residence of 6 months in the coun- 
ty, being enrolled in the militia, and paying taxes. The judiciary is a 
supreme and inferior courts, Tlie judges are elected by the Geneml 
Assembly, and hold their officc.s during good behavior, till the age of 65. 
Salary Governor $2,500. Bank of the state at Natcliez has% branches, 
and a capital of $1,000,000. Sends 1 Representative to Congress. 
Post Offices 108. This is the Iwenty-second state in the Union, in point 
of numbors. 

The following notices of the state of Mississippi, from Mr. Dunbar, 
were received subsequently to the publication of the Geography of that 
state, in the 1st volume of this work. In following an incompetent gui^a 
some mistakes crept into that work, in regard to tlie names and number 
of the counties. This information, in reference to the interior of a state, 
about which less is known, perhaps, than the interior of any state in the 
Union, is deemed too important to l»e omitted, though some parts of it 
may have been anticipated. ‘The stale of Mississippi is divided into 
26 counties. The principal town is Natchez, Adams county, containing 
2,790 inhabitants, of which 1,447 arc slaves and free colored persons. 
That part of tlie town, called “under the hill” is one of the most noted 
places, in the view of boatmen, on the whole toiirse of the Mississippi; 
and was formerly the scene of more profligacy and outra^, than, perhs^, 
any other place in ffic United States. But, owing to the establishment 
of a vigilant and .severe system of police, and to the decrease of trade by 
fiat boats, it has become comparatively a sober place. ' Almost ajl the 
VojD. n. 38 
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produce business of the upper country is carried on there by our most 
respectable merebants in that hue. It contains 4 churches, the Presby- 
terian, which is a very handsome edifice, tiie Episcopal also 8lH)wins tasto 
in the architecture, and a Methodist and Baptist church, one of which is 
of brick. A Masonic Hall is situated on the principal street, and pre- 
sents a specitUen of good architectural taste. 

There are B Banks in Natchez; the Branch Bank of the United States, 
the Planter's Bank, a new institution, created at our last session, and the 
Bank of the State of Mississippi, dating its coinmenceinctit in the year 
ISll. . It has branches at Woodville, Port Gil)son, and Vicksburgh. 
Fort Rosalie, commanding a view of the Mississippi, near this place, is 
strongly identified witli the early history of our stale, and the cruel wars 
which ended in the extermination of that gallant trilwj of Indians, whose 
name was given to our town. The health of Natchez is unifoimly gooij, 
except when the epidemic yellow fever visits us. fts first appearance 
was in 1817, since which weliave been repeatedly scourged by it; though 
we. have escaped it the two last years. The disease has always been of 
a particularly malignant character liere. 

The next town in point of population, is Port Gibson, in Claiborne 
county, which contains inhabitants. It is a place of considerable 

business, and is situated on Bayou Pierre, about 10 miles from its de- 
bouche into the Mississippi. It is navigable to tliis point only in high 
water; and much of tlio business is carried on through a siimll town 
situated on a point of the Mississippi, called tlie Grand Gulf. It is some- 
times very unhealthy, owing, probably, to the vicinity of ex tensive swamps. 
Vicksburgh is in Warren county, and is a flourishing town of recent ori- 
gin, sustamed by an extensive and rich back country, and by being the 
only convenient site for a town for many miles above an?i below. Still 
further up is Manchester, in Yazoo county, on the river Yazoo, a small 
town, but rapidly increasing. The contiguous county is very fertile, 
p!P9ducing large crops of cotton, which are shipped from Manclicster on 
steam bbat^ which reach that place in high water without difficulty. 

Memphis is considered at present as included within the territorial 
limitsof Tennessee, thougli we lay claim to it; and a rtjsolution of our 
l^islature has empowered the executive a commissioner on our 

part, to determine at what point the of latitude, our northern bound- 
ary, crosses the Mississippi. The result will soon be known. 

As to our seat of government, Jackson, in Hinds county, the less said 
aVout it, the better. It is on Pearl River, which is not navigable to that 
point, except in the extreme of high water. The surrounding country is 
the picture of sterility. The public buildings are mere temporary struc- 
tures, and it contains few inhabitants, beside the officers of government. 
The necessity of removing the seat of government to a more eligible po- 
sition is so apparent, that no new appropriation wilflie made for buildings, 
which would soon be abandoned. Clinton, in the same county, is a 
pleasant little village, a place of resort in the summer for its salubrity, 
and for drinking the waters of its sulphur spring. Woodville, in Wilkin- 
son county, is a handsome village, containing about 800 inhabitants, a/id 
being tlie seat of justice for tlie county. If a projected rail road, to con- 
nect it with St. Franciaville in Louisiana, should bo C(jmpleted, it will 
become a place pf commercial importance. The population of oar state, 
aceoiding to the returns of the marshal, is 130,806. Free white males 
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38,497. Females 39,121. Total 70,618. Male slaves 33,072. Fe- 
male 32,587. Total Slaves 65,659. Free colored males 292. Femtdes 
237. ‘ Total of free colored persons 529. In the appointment of Rep- 
resentatives tt) Congress, our population will therefwc be rated at 1 10,330; 
and we are therefore entitled to anotlier vote on the floor of Congress. 

Louisiana, First settlement 1699, Purchased by the United States 
1803. 1804 set apart, as the Territory of Orleans. Admitted into the 

Union 1812, Constitution same year. A Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives form the legislative power, styled the General Assembly. 
The Representatives cannot exceed 50, nor fall short of 25, and are ap- 
portioned according to the number of electors, as ascertained by enumer- 
ation every 4 years. The state is divided into 16 senatorial districts, 
each of which furnishes one Senator. They are elected for 4 years, half 
clu)sen every two years. A Governor is the executive, elected for 4 years. 
The people vole for Governor at the same time with the Representatives 
and Senators. The two Houses then elect one of the two candidates 
elected by the j»eople. The Assembly meets annually at Donaldsonville. 
JCvcry white citizen of 21, who has resided one year in the county next 
preceding the election, and paid a stale tax within C months preceding, 
is entitled to vote. A supreme court and inferior courts constitute the 
judiciary. The judges are appointed by the Govenior with the Senate, 
and hold their offices during good behaviour. Salary Governor .$7,500. 
Banks 4. One of thorn has .5 branches. Whole capital $8,500, 00(), ex- 
clusive of the United States Bank. Sends 3 Representatives to Congress. 
Post Offices 63. Louisiana is the nineteenth state in the Union, in point 
of numbers.. 

Florida- Conquered by tlie Spaniards 1739. Ceded to Great Britain 
1763, and divided into E. and W. Florida. 1781 recovered by Spain. 
1821 ceded by Spain to the United Slates. 1822 two divisions 
under one government, called the Territory of Florida^ legislative 
council composed of 16 members, meets at Tallahassee. Judges 4. 
Salary Governor $2,500. Capital of the Bank of Florida $600,000. 
Post Offices 38. Sends 1 IJSlegate to Congress, 

District of Columbia- Ceded to the United States 1790, and is under 
the immediate government of Congress. The City of Washington 
within the district became the seat of the United States Govern^nt, 
1800. The Congress of the United States meets here every year on the 
first Monday in liecember, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
annually on the second Monday in January. Banks in the District 13, 
exclusive of the United States Bank. Post Offices 3. 
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